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We  are  told  by  Hiny,that  the  king  of  Taprobana  was  so  much 
edified  at  seeing  Roman  gold  coins  prove  of  equal  weight 
when  tried  in  the  scales,  that  he  sent  an  embassy  to  desire 
the  friendship  of  Claudius.  The  barbaric  king  seems  to  have 
had  a  due  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  art  of  coining ;  but 
if  the  Romans  set  any  value  upon  his  alliance,  the  circum- 
stances were  fortunate  for  securing  it.  Since  that  occasion,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  at  any  time  to  obtain  so  creditable 
a  testimonial  from  coins  of  any  kind  that  had  travelled  so  far. 
When  the  value  of  these  coins  was  securely  ascertained  by 
the  Cingalese,  the  shipwrecked  Roman  mariners  would  doubt- 
less have  been  duly  grateful  if  his  majesty  had  ordei*ed  the 
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2  Coin  and  -Currency, 

full  change  to  be  given;lhetii  in  cowries,  or  whatever  may 
have  been  the  local  cp^  ©f  Ihe  place,  with  which  they  could 
buy  soraethiug  to.■^uLf/:  'Thus  two  parties  may  have  found 

their  convenienofe' 'served  under  different  circumstances,  but 

•  •    •  • 

such  as  it  is.cuyf  to  explain. 

The  stranger.4,  driven  liy  chance  upon  a  coast  that  no  Ro- 
man see'nris  to  have  visited  before,  found  that  even  their  gold, 
altb6^/gh•6earing  the  imperial  stam|),  had  to  be  tested  before 
it V]ft»' accepted.  AVithout  this  metal,  or  some  other  com- 
'•ojiodity  in  demand  on  the  spot,  they  could  have  purchased 
',  '.nothing: — they  had  no  credit.  That  the  cowries  or  beans,  or 
whatever  they  may  have  obtained  as  change  for  their  coins, 
were  good  and  valid  money,  nobody  of  course  doubted,  who 
could  cither  obtain  provisions  for  them,  or  who  was  willing 
to  accept  them  in  exchange  for  anything  else.  The  cowries 
were  a  known  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  such  required  to 
be  subjected  to  no  particular  test :  they  represented  a  real 
transaction  ;  they  were  in  good  credit. 

The  history  of  trade  is  the  history  of  money.  If  we  follow 
the  progress  of  trade,  from  the  caravans  of  the  earliest  pe- 
riod on  record,  we  may  trace  the  unceasing  efforts  of  ages  to 
devise  means  of  facilitating  exchange.  In  the  rudest  state 
of  production,  the  efforts  of  a  HUiall  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  fertile  district  sufficed  to  supply  a  community  with 
food :  the  exertions  of  the  remainder  were  therefore  free  to 
procure  such  articles  as  were  sought  in  other  lands  and  were 
easily  transported.  Among  the  products  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  everywhere  the  most  keenly  sought,  the  precious 
metals  unite  too  many  valuable  qualities  not  to  have  become 
at  an  early  period  a  chief  object  of  trade,  in  addition  to  their 
lustre,  when  worked  into  ornaments  or  utcnsib,  the  ]K>ssibiHty 
of  dividing  and  reuniting  the  parts  without  lot^s, — the  invari- 
able quality  of  tlie  refined  metals,  and  their  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  elements,— recommended  them  as  invaluable 
aids  to  tlie  trader.  lu  fact  they  ]>o6sesaed  so  many  recum* 
mendations  to  a  rude  age,  that  the  various  modes  in  which 
tliey  were  serviceable  have  rarely  been  distinctly  appreciated. 
The  great  value  of  a  small  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  com- 
pared with  other  commodities,  made  it  early  desii-able  for 
the  trader  to  be  satisiied  reaijectiug  the  purity  of  ingots,  with- 
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out  which  the  test  of  weight  was  of  little  use.  This  circum- 
stance probably  first  led  to  the  practice  of  coining,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest  coins  are  those  most 
free  from  alloy.  But  the  affixing  of  an  impression  as  a  gua- 
rantee of  authenticity  to  many  things  is  of  older  date  than  the 
recorded  origin  of  coinage.  That  the  seal-rings  which  we 
meet  at  so  early  a  period  in  history  were  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  or  as  money  for  pledges,  or  even  for  purchases,  is 
highly  probable.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  practice  in 
Genesis  (xxxviiL  18),  where  a  ring  and  a  bracelet  are  given 
as  a  pledge;  and  the  custom  of  giving  a  ring  on  betrothal 
baa  been  traced  to  the  same  source.  But  that  the  impression 
of  a  peculiar  seal  conferred  the  sanction  of  authenticity  upon 
official  documents  is  substantiated  by  innumerable  instances 
in  the  history  of  the  earliest  times,  and  certainly  by  some 
when  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  coined  metal  was 
Used  in  traffic.  Another  reason  why  precious  stones,  whether 
cut  or  uncut,  may  have  formed  a  medium  of  exchange  before 
the  introduction  of  metallic  coins,  is  found  both  in  their  rarity 
and  in  the  small  compass  into  which  they  could  be  packed  for 
transport.  The  fact  that  a  stamp  upon  coin  would  not  have 
conveyed  any  idea  of  security  to  the  trader,  if  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  r^ard  the  impression  of  a  signet  with 
some  veneration,  may  be  thought  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  custom  of  sealing  prevailed  before  that  of  coining.  That 
the  guarantee  of  an  official  stamp  was  necessaiy  to  make  the 
predous  metals  serviceable  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  argues 
a  defect  in  their  nature  which  demanded  a  remedy.  This 
defect  is  more  obvious  in  gold  than  in  silver,  the  former  being 
one  of  the  least  adhesive  of  metals,  and  suffering  easily  in 
bulk  from  attrition* 

With  all  their  disadvantages,  while  the  prmcipal  trade  of 
the  world  depended  upon  mere  animal  power  for  means  of 
communication,  the  precious  metals  were  indispensable  in 
commerce.  The  tediousness  of  long  journeys  on  camels,  the 
necessity  of  confining  them  to  favourable  seasons,  the  small 
burthens  which  could  be  transported,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
undertaking,  made  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  same  indivi- 
duals to  repeat  these  trading  pilgrimages  frequently.  There 
couldnot  exist  anything  like  credit  between  persons  whose  lives 
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were  certain  to  be  twice  exposed  to  imminent  risk  before  they 
could  meet  again.  The  parties  to  a  bur^n,  from  distant  lands, 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  position  with  regard  to  all 
other  transactions  but  the  one  they  were  concluding.  Even 
where  the  precious  metals  were  resorted  to  in  early  times,  they 
were  therefore  still  regoi'ded  as  commodities*  and  the  pieces 
were  either  weighed  or  measured  like  grain  or  dye-stuffs. 

It  apjicars  probable  that  coinage  was  first  resorted  to  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  fineness  of  the  metal,  which  could  not  so 
easily  be  tested  as  the  weight.  But  the  history  of  coinage  does 
not  go  so  far  back  in  any  country  us  that  of  other  arts.  We 
have  no  coined  metal  from  the  age  of  the  cave-temples  of  India 
and  Egypt,  of  the  date  of  Memnon,  or  even  of  the  Assyrian 
empire;  and  yet  the  early  and  frequent  mention  of  gold  and 
silver  as  common  articles  of  trade  is  corroborated  by  concur- 
rent testimony  from  various  sides. 

Gold  seems  in  antiquity  to  have  been  drawn  from  many  of 
the  sources  that  are  still  accessible  to  us.  The  most  prolific 
of  these,  the  sands  of  the  Ural  mountains  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
has  only  within  a  few  years  become  once  more  available, 
ailer  ceuturies  of  oblivion.  But  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  even  under  the  imper- 
fect management  of  the  Russians,  conveys  a  full  impression 
of  the  importance  which  those  districts  must  have  possessed 
for  antiquity.  Since  more  freedom  has  been  allowed  in 
working  the  Russian  mines  in  Asia,  the  production  has  ra- 
pidly risen ;  and  the  most  recent  accounts,  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  state  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  obtained 
in  1834  to  have  been  11,916  lbs.  troy  of  gold,  and  37,555  lbs. 
troy  of  silver  ;  in  1836,  13,070  lbs.*  of  gold  were  produced. 
The  production  of  gold  had  increased  one-fourth  t  between 
the  average  of  the  twelve  years  from  1824  to  1825,  and  that 
of  1836.    Between  the  Ural  and  tlie  Altai,  Heeren  places  the 

*  Rofe,  quoted  by  Bcrghaut. 

t  Tticproductiunof  the  iwoWe  yean  li  lUied  lo  avenge  In  each  (li«triet  as  foUowi: 

Gold.  Silver. 

Mlnrs  anil  cluy  of  the  Ural  Mountains     19,238  marks.         1.S03  mark«. 
Kolywano;  WoshkresBeiisk  district....       2.098     „  67,852      ,, 

Nertcbliuk  mine*  7t}     ,,  Iff.fiOO      .. 

21,4U  marks.       B4,91A  mkrka. 
Tbcae  quanliiici  ar«  equal  to  10,034  lbs.  troy  gold,  and  39,603  lb*,  of  lUvcr. 
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Massagetae  of  Herodotus,  and  the  seats  of  the  ant-guarded 
gold  which  was  plundered  by  the  Indians. 

The  second  source  whence  the  old  world  was  supplied  with 
gold  was  India,  including  the  Indian  archipelago.  In  1831 
the  produce  of  the  islands,  which  in  a  great  measure  con- 
caaitrates  itself  at  Singapore,  was  8108  bunkals,  in  value 
about  40,000/.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  gold  on  the  continent  of  India  at  24,000  lbs. 
troy.  The  third  source  was  Africa,  whence  we  now  import 
into  Europe  annually  about  20,000  lbs.  weight  of  gold,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crawford.  Baron  von  Humboldt  is  inclined 
to  think  this  estimate  too  high,  but  Berghaus  remarks  that 
the  trading  reports  favour  the  estimate  of  our  countryman. 
The  Portuguese  obtain  the  lai^est  share  from  Angola.  The 
gold-dust,  now  brought  down  to  the  Guinea  coast,  seems  in 
ancient  times  to  have  found  its  way  to  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  where  the  old  state  of  Meroe  was  indebted  to  this 
circumstance  for  its  power  and  splendour.  From  the  Abys- 
sinian  coast  Arab  navigators  probably  conveyed  it  through 
the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  heart  of  Western  Asia,  so  long  the 
seat  of  wealth  and  power.  The  production  of  Europe  for- 
merly was  probably  not  less  than  it  is  at  present :  Bei^haus 
states  it  to  be,— gold,  2400  lbs, ;  silver,  130,000lbs. 

Many  of  these  sources  whence  gold  could  be  drawn,  were 
open  to  the  ancients  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  use  of 
that  metal  in  trade  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  eastern  states. 
Wben  the  Greeks  had,  by  their  naval  skill,  raised  a  power  in 
the  Levant  which  could  measure  its  strength  with  that  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  the  coinage  became  a  political  arm.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  we  find  the  same  silver 
standard  used  in  Egina,  in  Persia*  and  in  Phoeniciat:  it 


*  "  Herodotus  mentions  that  Darius  king  of  Persia  ordered  gold  to  be  paid  into  his 
treasury  by  the  Buboeic  talent,  and  silver  by  the  Babylonian.  I  confess  I  take  the 
Babylonian  talent  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Egina.  Mr.  Raper  has  proved  the 
first  coins  of  Hacedon  to  be  upon  the  standard  of  Egina.  Now  the  early  Persian 
coins  are  upon  thatrery  scale;  the  latest  tetradrachms  weighing  from  430  to  440 
grains.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Persian  silver  coins  were  of  the  Eginetan  stan- 
dard," etc.— Phtkerton,  i.  64. 

t  "  The  Tyrian  standard  is  given  by  Heron  (Scalig.  Re  Num.)  as  equal  to  the 
Attic;  and  Joeephus  says  (Bell.  Jud.),  the  Tyrian  money  was  equal  to  the  Attic." 
— Zfw«y,  37. 
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waa  afterwards  adopted  by  the  AthenianSj  and  subacqucnUy 
by  the  Macedonians.  The  Greek  gold  stater  had  been  coined 
on  the  same  fooling  with  the  Persian  daric*i  its  weight  was 
that  of  the  didrachma,  and  it  passed  current  at  a  value  of  20 
draclimns,  or  about  a  louis-d'or  of  France.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  assimilation  of  the  coinage  was  of  great  use  to 
Alexander,  and  served  to  disarm  opposition  in  that  important 
class  in  the  Eiut,  the  traders.  From  the  accounts  given  of 
the  hoarde<i  treasures  in  the  palaces  of  the  Persian  monarchs, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Hystaspes.  The  sums  levied  as  tribute  from  the 
provinces  were  withdra^^Ti  from  circulation,  and  the  govern- 
ment grew  constantly  more  feeble  as  its  officers  increased  in 
rapacity.  What  the  Macedonian  conqueror  squaadered  in 
his  short  hour  of  triumph  must  have  been  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  impoverished  trader.  Neither  Uie  monarch  nor 
his  historians  seem  to  have  considered  that,  while  by  his 
extravagance  he  was  throwing  into  circulation  the  means  of 
extending  trade,  he  only  com])en8ated  for  the  mischievous 
effects  of  his  conquests  in  disturbing  commerce  and  the 
growth  of  credit.  If  we  can  believe  Stnibo,  a  sum  equal  to 
80,(XX),000/.  was  released  from  the  royal  treasuries  at  Susa 
and  Ecbatona,  which,  employed  in  trade,  returned  the  enor- 
mous revenues  we  read  of  in  the  histories  of  ^Vlcxander*!! 
successors,  but  which  might  have  remained  untouched  in 
the  treasury  if  the  organization  of  trade  could  have  been 
perfected.  But  the  useful  lesson  which  this  important  page 
of  history  contains  could  not  then  be  fully  understood. 
While  there  appeared  no  alternative  but  to  use  the  prectoui 
metals,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  immeasurable  to 
the  trader,  and  the  task  of  government  was  limited  to  regu- 
lating the  coin,  so  as  to  excite  confidence  in  its  stamp.  The 
reputation  of  the  Greeks  amongst  neighbouring  lands  rested 
mainly  upon  the  invariability  of  the  tetradrachm,  which  then 
)>assed  current  in  the  Levant  and  the  adjacent  countries,  qa 


*  "  Tlic  Attic  w&i  Uie  Aniiitir  gulil  sMnilurd,  ntterwauU  uied  liy  Pliiilon  king  of 
ArgoA  ui  cvUiiiailiig  goKlf  buU  cmllcd  EuUa;U-,  rinni  I^uboA,  unc  of  tlic  ^UlL^lf■ri  of 
ilio  city  ufArcnt.  It  vtu  nfUrwtrila  utcd  tn  Atbctt*  nnj  ihu  gpMUf  paxt  of  ikc 
Hrorld,  OA  the  AtanilarU  both  ofgold  and  ai\nr,"—J'inkvrton,  i,  Qi, 
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the  Spsniah  dollar  did  afterwards  between  the  trading  nations 
of  two  hemispheres. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  striking  circumstance,  that  when 
large  quantities  of  coins  have  been  discovered  in  one  spot,  the 
majority  have  proved  to  be  coined  somewhere  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  it  has  been  argued  fi^m  this,  that  the  different  states  of 
antiquity  enjoyed  very  little  credit  with  each  other.  If  the 
impression  on  the  coin  served  rather  to  guarantee  the  fineness 
of  the  metal  than  the  weight  of  the  piece,  which  was  more 
easily  ascertained,  a  coin  was  regarded  in  antiquity  only  as  an 
ingot  of  convenient  size.  It  is  not  improbable  that  money 
which  passed  into  any  state  treasury,  was  only  re-issued 
under  the  national  stamp.  Brass  and  iron  coinsy  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  being  generally  struck  much 
above  their  value,  only  circulated  in  the  particidar  states  where 
they  were  issued.  But  the  use  of  this  small  local  coin  sug- 
gested, even  at  an  early  period,  a  number  of  amusing  expe- 
riments relative  to  circulation :  thus  the  city  of  Clazomeme 
on  one  occasion  bought  gold  and  silver  of  its  own  citizens  for 
iron  money,  in  order  to  defray  the  charge  of  some  mercenary 
troops  X  the  iron  coin  circulated  at  home  for  its  nominal 
value,  thus  resembling  in  some  measure  the  paper-money  of 
modem  times ;  but  the  old  writer  adds  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  foreign  trade,  the  Clazomenians  were  obliged  to  use  their 
remaining  gold  and  silver  =^. 

As  the  Athenians  depended  for  existence  as  well  as  power 
upon  trade,  their  coinage  shows  fewer  depreciations  than  that 
of  any  other  country.  The  first  attempt  at  a  debasement  of 
the  silver  coin  is  recorded  of  Hippies  the  Pi&istratid,  and 
marks  the  epoch  of  a  state  revolution.  The  renovation  of  the 
constitution  by  Solon  seems  to  have  followed  upon  a  crisis  in 
the  circulating  medium,  which  was  regulated  by  that  legis- 
lator. According  to  Boeckh,  the  depreciation  then  amounted 
to  more  than  one-fourth,  72^  drachmae  of  the  old  coinage 
proving  equal  to  100  of  the  new  drachmee.  From  this  time 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonians  the  Athenian  coinage  does 


*  This  ii  not  the  only  orcation  when  the  ancienti  drew  the  nice  distinction  be- 
tween Intriosic  value  and  uscfulneu  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the  precious  metals : 
■ee  Arist.  Ethic,  cited  by  Bckhel. 
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not  seem  to  hnvc  been  tninpercd  with.  Under  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  coinage  appears  to  have  fallen  into  great 
neglect.  Probably  the  increase  in  the  precious  metals  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  trade  and  with 
the  increasing  rapacity  of  the  sovereigns.  When  the  import- 
ance of  thiiT  clement  in  political  history  comes  to  be  fairly 
appreciated,  we  shall  probably  see  more  light  thrown  upon 
the  state  of  the  East  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests 
than  as  yet  has  been. 

The  denarius*,  which  in  the  Roman  coinage  corresponds 
with  the  Greek  drachma,  was  imquestionably  not  a  value 
taken  at  hazard  by  Servius  Tullius.  Modem  authorities  differ 
as  to  the  exact  weight  of  this  coin ;  Boeckh,  on  the  authority 
of  Barthelemy,  makes  it  much  lighter  than  the  drachma, 
while  Letronne  assumes  that  its  value  was  very  nearly  tliat 
of  the  drachma,  since  eighty-four  were  coined  out  of  a  pound 
of  silver. 

However  this  be,  there  is  no  contradicting  the  fact,  that 
during  the  flourishing  j)eriod  of  the  republic  the  silver  coin 
remained  uudebased :  the  defeat  of  the  triumvir  Antonius  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  discontent  occasioned  amongst  his 
troops  by  an  issue  of  debased  money.  But  the  annals  of  the 
emperors  commence  with,  and  are  diversified  by,  changes  in 
the  value  of  the  currency.  Between  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(whose  money,  both  in  weight  and  in  finenessj  differetl  little 
from  that  of  the  repubhc,)  and  the  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus,  the  weight  of  the  denarius  had  indeed  varied  but  -^^ 
but  tlie  fineness  had  been  reduced  from  ^^  to  JJ.  The  suc- 
ceeding tumultuary  periods  show  rapid  and  fraudulent  varia- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  coinage,  until  the  last  silver  denarius 
under  Posthumus,  which  had  in  weight  but  ^|}  of  that  of 
Augustus,  while  the  proportion  of  fine  silver  contained  in  it 
was  but  ^^.     Probus  coined  the  first  brass  denarius,  which 


*  "  Qiund  A  rivalimtion  dei  monnBies  grecques,  oa  pluidt  des  monnuci 
d'Athdnn,  le<  sculei  &  irsi  dire  doDt  on  se  loit  occupy,  ellr  rvposail  k  la  fob  lur  dci 
inductions  lir(*ei  At  la  llrre  roinaine,  el  sur  la  pcs^  des  plus  groisei  pi^s  d'argont 
qui  dunticnt  par  leur  dirtalon  en  -1  parties  une  moniiiie  A  p«u  prda  (^quivu)cnte 
ou  denier  de  84  A  la  livre ;  ct  coninie  tous  les  BUteuri  latin*  I'accordenl  A  auimiler 
le  denier  A  la  drachmc,  on  ne  crul  pa«  devoir  balancer  ik  prendre  pour  )a  drachmB 
la  piece  Ath^nienne  c,ui  ne  difTcrait  pas  plus  dii  poid*  moycnt  des  deniers  quo  U 
plupart  det  detuen  Ics  mietu  conj9rv6>  nc  dlffcratenl  CDtra  mx." — L^ttQimt. 
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contained  /^  of  fine  ulver  *,  In  the  same  manner  Letronne 
shows  that  the  gold  '^  aureus  "  was  depreciated  by  alloy  and 
dinunution  of  weight.  The  aureus  of  Julius  Caesar  weighed 
154  grains,  that  of  Vespasian  only  137'4.  - 

While  we  must  term  the  frequent  tampering  with  the  coinage 
by  the  emperors  fraudulent,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
depreciation  of  a  metallic  currency  is  not  often  the  result  of 
sad  necessity.  The  supply  of  the  precious  metals  can  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  trade :  consequently  the  in- 
creased demand  for  a  circulating  medium,  which  must  be 
satisfied,  leaves  a  government  no  alternative.  The  history 
of  every  country  tells  the  same  tale ;  and  although  in  some,  as 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  long  periods  of  time  may  elapse  before 
the  crisis  breaks  out,  yet  it  must  eventually  come,  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  possible  that  a  government,  conscious  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  principles  of  currency,  might  persuade  the  people 
to  submit  to  the  loss  accruing  from  a  depreciation ;  but  it 
would  require  both  more  knowledge  and  more  skill  than  are 
commonly  displayed  to  ensure  success  to  the  attempt.  Where 
changes  are  effected  without  the  urgent  pressure  of  trading 
necessity,  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  of  a  party,  the  at- 
tempt can  only  be  stigmatized  as  fraudulent  and  reckless, — 
as  one  entailing  upon  its  author  the  whole  responsibility  of 
^e  misery  and  bloodshed  it  may  occasion. 

*  j^ataf  of  Denarii  made  from  existing  Coins  in  England. 

OroH  wdgbt  In 
Dericc.  Rnliu  foy.  PureiilTer. 

CoMolir  (Vibiu*)   "Pwwu"  56|  SftVWj 

Angwtus "Ob  ciTct  senrttoi."  55|  54^ 

Nero "Stlus."  42  38y^ 

Vheffiitt  "  UbcrtM."  52  42^ 

Tntf«B 45  41^ 

ABtoniaiu  Fins  47  ^^-rSi 

FanstioA  "  ^ternitas."  51}  ^^t^ 

Sqitimioa  Serenu  53  ^i^^ 

CvacalU 50  22^ 

Serenu  Akzander Man  marching.  46|  13^ 

Gox^anni  UL....... 73  27,^^^ 

Valeriainu   ^H  ^7^ 

FcMthnmiu  48|  9^ 

Frobn  (denarina  Breoa). ^i  2^ 
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Wc  may  trace  through  the  whole  of  modern  history  two 
characteristic  features  of  a  metallic  currency  which  are  noted 
in  antiquity.  The  endeavour  on  the  part  of  many  nations  to 
assimilate  their  coins,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  trade,  hoa 
had  as  large  but  as  unsuspected  a  share  in  conferring  poli- 
tical supremacy  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  trade  has  in  most  countries  subjected 
the  coinage  to  rapid  and  repented  depreciations,  which  invari- 
ably mark  epochs  of  internal  discontent,  in  the  countries  suf- 
fering from  their  operation.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  hoarding  of  large  quantities  of  bullion  has  been  less  felt, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  still  be  traced  by  its  poli- 
tical effects  in  some  countries. 

The  gold  sol  of  the  early  French  coinage  was  unques- 
tionably an  imitation  of  the  *'  solidus,"  into  which  Constantine 
had  moditied  the  aureus,  and  which  exchanged  for  thirty  re- 
duced denarii.  The  fact  that  the  sol  d'or  was  made  to  ex- 
change for  twenty-four  dcniers,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
high  standard  of  coin  was  preserved  in  the  provinces  that 
paid  the  imperial  tribute,  after  it  had  been  departed  from 
in  the  capital.  Whatever  was  the  reason  for  prcser\'ing  the 
analogy,  the  old  French  denier,  to  which  the  modem  franc  has 
succeeded,  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Roman  de- 
narius, and  consequently  of  the  Greek  drachma.  The  coins 
that  have  had  the  greatest  circulation  in  modem  times  have 
all  been  multiples  of  the  unity  thus  obtained,  and  remarkable 
indeed  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  trading  world  has  ad- 
hered to  this  quantity,  so  often  lost  amidst  the  confusion  of 
the  midtifarious  coins  of  Europe. 

The  slow  growth  of  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  may  be  as  much  accounted  for  by  the  unproductive  soil 
of  a  great  portion  of  Eurofie,  when  compared  with  Asia,  as  by 
the  habits  of  war  and  the  chacc  which  the  teutonic  lords  of 
the  soil  utfocted.  \  marked  distiuctinn,  however,  was  pre- 
served between  the  northern  and  southern  pai'ts  of  our  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  by  tlic  difference  in  the  money  standards 
adopted  in  the  two.  In  France  we  have  seen  that  the  coin- 
age was  framed  upon  the  Romnn  precedent.  The  fact  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  brought  an  independent  standard 
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with  them  into  England,  differing  from  that  of  the  Romans^ 

might  lead  us  to  infer  that  commercial  transactions  demand- 
ing the  mediation  of  money  were  early  known  to  the  nations 
on  the  Baltic.  The  pound  of  those  times,  which  was  after- 
wartls  called  Tower  weight,  hua  been  found  to  agree  with  the 
weight  of  Cologne,  whose  "  mark "  is  the  standard  for  all 
countries  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine.  The  Tower 
or  mark  weight  was  aboUshed  by  the  Plantagenets,  and  the 
Troy  standard  substituted.  The  ounce  of  Troy  weight  is 
in  proportion  to  that  oi  Cologne  as  32  to  34,  while  the  Troy 
grain  is  to  the  old  Roman  grain  as  480  to  434.  England 
thus  belonged  to  the  northern  division  in  the  geography  of 
modern  coinage.  When  the  Italians,  about  the  fourteenth 
centur^S  ciixumnavigated  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  com- 
menced a  direct  trade  with  Lisbon,  England  and  Flanders, 
they  found  the  systems  of  accounts  so  complicated  as  to 
afiford  a  good  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity.  Flo- 
rentines became  treasurers  and  masters  of  the  mint  for  several 
northern  powers,  and  an  assimilation  of  the  coins  used  in  fo- 
reign tnide  soon  followed,  wliicli  must  occasionally  have  af- 
forded great  relief  to  the  merchant.  But  the  coinage  destined 
to  circulate  within  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  depreciation, 
which  caused  many  serious  political  disturbances. 

Thus  the  coinage  in  1353,  the  27th  of  Edward  III,,  reduced 
the  gold  noble  (called  the  "  rose  noble,"  from  the  rose  which 
formed  the  shield  on  the  reverse)  from  138 J  to  120  grains 
in  weight.  The  distress  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
commons  which  followed,  were  evinced  in  the  insurrections 
that  broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
II,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  new  standard  was 
maintained  unaltered,  until  the  wars  of  the  fiAh  and  sixth 
Henries  reduced  the  crown  treasury  so  much  that  the  noble 
was  issued  throughout  both  reigns  at  the  weight  of  108 
gruns.  Edward  IV.  restored  the  former  size  of  the  noble, 
but  raised  its  current  value  from  6*.  Hd.  to  8*.  Ad.,  which 
was  a  RtiU  greater  reduction  than  the  former.  On  Henry's 
restoration  the  unpopular  noble  was  abandoned^  and  the  gold 
angel,  weighing  but  80  grains  troy,  and  passing  fur  6s^  8(/,, 
was  substituted.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  coinage  of  18th 
Henry  VIIL  in  1527  reduced  the  angel  to  7^*6  grains,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  monarch's  reigu  the  coin  was 
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recklessly  tampered  with.  At  Henry's  last  coinage  in  1545, 
not  only  was  the  angel  continued  at  eight  shillings,  &s  he  had 
fixed  it  iu  1544^  but  the  assay  of  the  gold,  which  iu  the  latter 
year  had  been  lowered  from  23  to  22  carats,  was  further  re- 
duced to  20  carats.  A  coinage  of  Edward  VL  continued  the 
same  standard  for  the  gold  coin*.  The  noble,  or  real,  con- 
tinued in  circulation  however,  probably  for  the  convenience 
of  foreign  trade :  the  last  were  stnirk  by  Philip  and  Mary. 

Among  the  striking  events  of  this  turbulent  period  of  our 
history,  no  occurrence  is  so  afjtonishing  as  that  the  Catholic 
rcligionj  after  being  abolished,  should  again  have  been  tole- 
rated in  England,  especially  under  the  aggravating  cruelties 
that  accompanied  it,s  restoration  by  Mary.  The  sole  act  re- 
corded of  that  queen  which  was  likely  to  prove  popular  was 
the  temporary  restoration  of  the  coin  to  its  old  standard.  She 
had  angels  coined  of  23  carats  in  fineness,  and  passed  them 
current  at  the  old  value  of  6j.  8rf.  The  energy  of  the  reform- 
ers is  however  demonstrated  under  £U;&ubeth,  who  stood  her 


*  Emgliah  Gold  Coin  depreciated. 

Gnini  tRijr.  •£ 

20  Edward  HI Roue  Noble.  22  canU  138^,  0 

27  Edward  III.  1353 ...            Do.            do.  120  0 

1  Richard  II Do.            do.  120 

Mean  1\' Do.            do.  120 

2HenryV.  H14 Do.            do.  108  0 

1  Henry  \1.  1422 Do.            do.  108  0 

Edward  IV.  U60    Do.            do.  120  0 

Henry  VI.  after  bU  "I       ,„^^  ^n  n 

restoration  /     *"8*^-  ^^  ^ 

Henry  VIII.  1527   Do.  80  0 

Do.        do.   1544  ...     Aogett  22  carats.  BO  U 

Double  Crown.  57H  <> 

Do.         do.    1545...     Angel,  20  caratft.  80  0 

Double  Crown.  48  0 

1  Edwvd  VI Angel,  20  carats.  80  0 

Double  Crown.  48  0 

3  Edward  VI.  1547 Angel,  22  carat*.  80  0 

Mary,  1555 Angel.  23  carats.  80  0 

Do.     1554 Do.        do.  80  0 

1  £li7Abcth.  1558  Angel,  22  carats.  80  0 

43  ElizAbeth,  ICOl Do.         do.  78^}  0 

James  1. 1605 Angel.  7li  0 

Do.     1610 Do.  „  0 

Do.      1G19 Do.  G4^  0 

1  Charles  I Do.  64^  0 

2  James  I.  1604     Angel.  22  carats.  154]^^  1 

20      do.      ltiI9    Do.        do.  140)^  1 

Remained  through  the  Commonwealth  and  Bcstorttion. 
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ground^  although  obliged  to  raise  the  cmrent  value  of  the 
angel  to  ten  shillings,  and  afterwards  to  lower  its  weight  from 
80  to  78f$  grains.  All  her  coins  are  but  of  22  carats  in  fine- 
ness. Under  James  I.  the  most  unwarrantable  depreciation 
of  the  current  coin  took  place :  his  first  coinage  in  1605  re- 
duced the  angel  to  7l|  grains :  in  the  last  cdhage  of  his  reign 
it  was  struck  at  the  weight  of  only  64|^  grains.  This  weight 
was  adopted  by  Charles  I.,  who  however  reduced  the  current 
value,  which  James  had  raised  to  eleven  shillings,  to  ten.  Thus 
were  the  civil  wars  ushered  in. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  a  depreciation  of  the  coin 
excites  such  deep  and  dangerous  discontent,  and  why  it  in- 
evitably lends  power  to  factious  disturbers,  to  whose  patriotism 
or  talent  is  ascribed  the  success  of  enterprizes,  which  would 
often  have  ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace  if  they  had  not  been 
unexpectedly  supported  by  the  excited  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  diief  effect  produced  by  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  is  the  unsettling  of  contracts.  Even  in  an  age  when 
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much  was  paid  in  kind  this  occasioned  great  distress^  and  the 
more  so  in  a  commercial  countiy^  that  the  depreciated  coin 
in  the  general  marts  of  trade  was  only  taken  at  its  real  value. 
For  this  reason  too  it  could  only  answer  the  momentary 
exigency  of  the  sovereign  at  home.  If  he  had  foreign  wars 
to  carry  on^  he  was  no  better  off  than  before^  because  in  all 
foreign  markets  the  reduced  coin  had  fallen  in  value.  The 
depreciation,  therefore,  almost  invariably  made  an  addition 
to  the  nominal  taxation  necessary,  by  which  even  those  were 
reached  who  might  have  been  screened  from  the  loss  that 
commonly  ensued  from  the  former  measure.  In  nearly  every 
other  countiy  in  Europe  the  same  lesson  may  be  read  finom 
the  alterations  in  the  monetary  standard*,  but  it  would  lead 
tw  too  far  to  follow  them  here. 


*  Mr.  Tooke  recogniies  the  necessity  of  new  settlementa  of  the  coinage  when 
the  quantities  of  gold  disposable  fluctuate  In  relation  to  the  fupply  of  sitter.  He 
■ays  (p.  15S  of  the  edJL  of  1 826)  i-^"  If,  however,  neither  actual  nor  proapectiTe 
degradution  as  compared  with  a  gold  standard  be  the  object  of  the  present  plan, 
there  mutt  be  a  periodical,  and  perhaps  a  frequent  re-adjustment  of  the  proportions, 
according  to  the  varying  proportions  in  the  market;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  mode  can  be  adopted  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  great  practical  inconve- 
niences." We  do  not  tee  why  an  increased  demand  should  not  also  make  an  ad- 
justment neceuary,  but  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  Mr.  Tooke  will  now  grapple 
with  the  large  view  of  the  subject. 

Thble  of  the  Depreciation  of  French  Coirut  by  M.  Denis, 
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There  U  little  doubt  that  similar  depreciations  would,  from 
time  to  time,  have  become  inevitable  under  the  most  cooHci- 
entious  sovereigns,  for  the  ]*cason  before  assigned,  that  tlie  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  trade.  But  in  such  caM 
the  endeavours  of  a  good  sovereign  to  establish  tranquillity 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  peace  abroad,  would 
have  softened  each  crisis.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  affords 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  The 
endeavours  of  the  Reformers  to  dilfuse  inteUigcncc,  and  the 
vrisdom  of  her  measures,  caused  the  profits  of  trade  to  absorb 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  to  which  she  wns  com- 
pelled. The  voyages  of  Drake,  the  foundation  of  Grcslmm 
College,  the  embassies  to  Muscovy  aud  her  defence  of  Dutch 
independence,  arc  monuments  of  the  penetration  and  tact  of 
her  counsellors,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  impotent  self- 
suiBciency  and  pedantry  of  her  successor  and  his  favourites. 
Under  James  I.  one-pound  pieces  were  coined  weighing  154j^ 
grains,  which  like  the  angel  he  £nally  reduced  in  weight  to 
140J9"  S'^"^®'  Charles  II.  struck  guineas  weighing  129^^ 
gnuns,  of  22  carats  fineness,  at  which  standard  the  gold  coin 
remained.  The  shiUing  has  since  remained  unaltered  at  1>2| 
grains,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  III*  In 
order  to  detect  the  reason  why  so  long  a  time  could  elapse 
without  an  alteration  in  the  standard  of  money,  we  must  re- 
cur once  more  to  an  earlier  period. 

The  coin  best  suited  to  overland  trade  is  gold,  since  a  great 
value  can  be  conveyed  in  u  small  compass.  For  this  reason 
gold  was  so  much  prized  in  the  earliest  times,  and  its  abun- 
dance, as  we  have  seen,  was  fully  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  early  trader.  Silver  seems  to  be  the  companion 
of  navigation.  The  substitution  of  a  machine  for  animal  power 
■obviated  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  trade,  and  bulk  be- 
a  secondary'  consideration.  If  caravans  of  camels  had 
been  the  only  means  of  communication  which  the  Phoenicians 
were  able  to  employ,  it  is  probable  that  the  tin  of  Britain 
woidd  not  so  early  have  found  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
AVhilat  gold  continued  to  be  the  standard,  power  re- 
mined  constant  to  the  continents:  with  a  silver  medium, 
sway  migrated  to  the  maritime  states.     It  is  more  probable 


that  the  command  of  gold  facilitated  the  conquests  of 
ander  in  the  East^  than  that  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
run Italy,  as  he  once  meditated. 

For  distant  trade  silver  is  preferable  to  gold,  where  its  bulk 
forms  no  objection  to  its  use ;  for  as  long  as  a  silver  coin  ])re- 
servea  something  like  its  original  size  it  will  pass  current 
with  ease,  because  an  accidental  deviation  from  the  standard 
is  of  less  importance  than  in  a  gold  coin.  The  tctradrachm 
of  Athens  was  probably  as  widely  circulated  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  the  darics  of  the  Persian  kings  were  in  Asia ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Koman  aureus  spread  so  far 
into  the  East  as  Pliny's  tale  warrants  us  in  believing ;  while 
the  continuation  of  the  silver  denarius,  in  the  French  denier, 
attests  the  superiority  of  a  silver  medium  in  unsettled  tiroes 
for  Europe.  It  la  needless  to  speculate  upon  the  effect  that 
railroads  will  have  upon  metallic  coinage  :  these  winged  pro- 
moters of  continental  trade  are  incontrovertibly  the  offspring 
of  credit:  no  railroad  has  as  yet  been  constructed  by  the 
agency  of  the  precious  metals,  and  perhaps  none  will  ever  be 
BO  constructed. 

But  the  amials  of  trading  nations  record  at  an  early  period 
the  attempt  to  substitute  something  simpler  for  the  double  ex- 
change which  gold  and  silver  facilitated.  In  Greece  we  find 
advances  made  on  bonds  legally  drawn  up.  That  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  drafts  from  creditors  at  home  upon 
debtors  abroad,  instead  of  carrying  money  out  to  distant  parts, 
is  also  substantiated  upon  sufficient  evidence.  In  modem  times 
the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange,  ascribed  to  the  Lombards, 
was  only  an  improvement  upon  the  same  method,  necessitated 
by  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe  as 
trade  increased.  As  ready  reckoners  the  Italians,  especially 
the  Florentines,  seemed  to  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  science  of  exchanges.  Long  before  they  obtained  posses- 
aion  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  by  the  purchase  of  Leghorn 
from  Genoa,  the  Florentines  had  carried  on  a  flourishing 
trade,  sometimes  through  the  mediation  of  Pisa,  sometimes 
through  that  of  Siena. 

The  names  of  Italians  appear  early  as  keepers  of  the  mint 
in  England.  In  I270  Bartolomeo  di  Castello  is  named,  and 
in  1359  Guy  or  Guldo  di  Castiion  is  mentioned  as  keeper 
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of  the  king's  exchanges.  In  1508  Pietro  Corsi,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Florentine  merchant,  had  the  management  of 
the  "  Cambii,"  "  Escambii,"  and  "  Recambii "  of  the  king  of 
England ;  for  the  difficulties  attending  a  complex  system  of 
metallic  currency  were  not  at  that  time  deemed  undeserving 
the  royal  attention.  We  would  not  willingly  suggest  that 
the  supposed  gains  of  the  Jews,  the  first  cambists  that  liistory 
notices,  induced  the  crown  to  devise  the  means  of  turning 
these  difficulties  to  its  OM-n  account.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
foreigners  were  so  frequently  found  in  this  post,  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  English  felt  their  inferiority  in  these 
matters  to  the  southerns.  But  the  office  clearly  assumed  its 
due  importance  when  it  was  managed  by  a  man  of  the  tulent 
of  Cecil,  who  held  it  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  desire  to  escape  from  the  intricacies  of  computation 
in  this  subtle  field,  and  probably  the  experience  of  the  en- 
couragement which  such  an  alleviation  proved  to  trade,  in- 
duced, as  we  have  seen,  the  trading  nations  of  antiquity  to 
assimilate  their  coinage  as  much  as  possible.  Together  with 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  which  marks  a  striking  epoch 
in  the  history  of  trade,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  same  ten- 
dency is  recorded,  in  the  imitations  that  we  find  in  different 
countries  of  the  coins  of  other  lands.  The  English  rose-no- 
ble,— so  called  from  an  indented  ridge  somewhat  resembling 
the  figure  oC  a  rose,  drawn  round  the  reverse  within  the  sur- 
rounding legend, — was  palpably  imitated  in  several  continen- 
tal coinages.  Thus  the  noble  of  our  Henries  was  exactly 
reproduced  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  a  noble  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy  was  found  with  the  same  device  and  the  legend, 
'*  Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium  illorum  ibat,*'  The 
weight  of  both  coins  was  the  same.  The  counts  of  Holland, 
king  Philip  of  France,  and  the  city  of  Liibeck  have  left  coins  of 
equal  value  of  the  same  period.  The  Austrian  half-real  was  of 
the  same  weight  as  the  noble.  With  a  very  slight  difl^crencc  in 
weight,  we  find  at  an  earlier  period  the  larger  gold  coins  of 
Ferdinand  of  Sicily,  the  Austrian  real  of  Maximilian,  the  cru- 
sado  of  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  with  the  ambitious  legend  "  Pcr- 
sie  Indie  Ethiopie  Arabic  cnc  Guinee,"  and  a  Hamburgh 
dollar  with  the  humbler  motto,  "  Nach  Portugalis  schiot  und 
norm." 
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The  AgnuB  Dei,  golden  rider  of  Brabant,  and  the  ducat 
which  at  a  later  period  so  long  served  as  the  current  gold  coin 
on  the  continent,  were  nearly  equal  in  value,  and  were  half 
of  the  noble. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  trade  in  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and  whose  notions  of  the 
utility  of  coin  are  confined  to  the  kinds  oircuiating  in  Europe, 
little  imagine  that  nearly  all  tropical  and  transatlantic  business 
is  still  carried  on  in  the  currency  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  sixteenth  century  amongst  the  maritime  states  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  Spanish  dollar,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
6  francs,  or  4t.  3^.  sterling,and  weighs  1 7*8  grains,  is  the  stand- 
ard for  the  dollars  of  Switzerland,  Borne,  Naples,  Holland, 
the  United  States,  and  the  old  crown-dollar  still  met  with  in 
southern  Germany*.  The  mark  of  Liibeck  and  Hambuigh 
is  about  one-third  part  of  this  coin.  As  the  franc  assimilates 
nearly  to  this  standard,  of  which  it  forms  one-fifth,  and 
Gh'eece  has  revived  her  ancient  drachma,  England,  Austria  and 
the  states  of  the  Qermanic  Confederation  are  the  only  dissi- 
dents from  a  general  medium  of  exchange,  which  popular  usage 
has  widely  sanctioned.    But  England  is  dissentient  only  at 
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home:  the  currency  of  her  Colonies  she  fortunately  never  at- 
tempted to  control.  In  India  the  rupee  is  sold  at  a  fluctuating 
market  price,  like  ingots. 

The  various  hhills  to  w  liich  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  In- 
dia islands  have  resorted  are  well  known-  Every  island  has  its 
own  currency,  Engli&h  nuuics  being  uned  to  duBi^iiatc  money 
of  account  of  the  strangest  values.  ThuH  while  at  Jamaica 
the  pound  sterlmg  is  sometimes  equal  to  thirty  shillings  cur- 
rency or  more,  the  same  name  UL-si^natea  in  the  Leeward 
islands  a  value  of  forty  aiiillin<^H.  The  Spanish  dollar  ih  there 
taken  at  the  nominal  value  of  nine  shillings ;  but,  for  the  con- 
venience of  locid  circulation,  a  coin  is  cut  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  Spanish  dollar,  equal  in  value  to  one-twelfth  of  the  ori- 
ginal coin.    These  bitB  are  stamped  by  the  local  government 

id  pass  current  under  its  sanction  ;  eleven  made  originally 

out  dollar,  and  twelve  a  round  dollar  or  piastre,  the  com- 
mon coin  of  the  Western  hemisphere  and  of  the  Chiucse  seas. 
In  the  Windward  islands  the  pound  sterling  disajjpears  in 
a  local  currency,  of  wiiich  235/.  is  equal  to  ICM)/,  British. 
Mauritius  again  has  its  separate  currency.  Guiana  reckons  in 
guilders,  and  the  Boors  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  reckon  in 
their  local  rix-dollars. 

Great  Britain  is  therefore  further  from  representing  a  great 
trading  centre  for  her  own  colonics,  in  which  the  local  interests 
and  feelings  of  their  vast  raroiticaUons  find  any  common  tie^ 
than  Spain  in  her  prcecut  impoverished  state  is  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  With  no  points  of  similaiity  m  our  language 
or  manners,  with  an  unscrupulous  display  of  the  superiority 
conferred  by  wealth  and  arms,  we  pretend  to  the  title  of  go- 
vernors of  nations  equalling  the  whole  of  Europe  in  extent 
and  population,  without  rivalUng  even  the  tact  of  a  Macedo- 
nian boyj  or  of  a  South  American  minister  of  finances.  While 
the  question  of  metallic  or  paper  cvureucy  is  debated  at  home, 
as  turning  upon  the  whim  of  a  minister  or  the  momeutaiy 
interests  of  a  private  company,  the  position  to  which  this 
country  has  been  called  as  a  leader  in  the  vast  tiuld  of  com- 
merce b  disregarded ;  and  our  supremacy  in  the  immediate 
future,  OS  well  as  our  fame  in  history,  is  placed  in  jeopardy, 
because  in  order  to  rule  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  not 
nnoamiaiy  to  look  beyond  its  doors. 
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At  this  very  moment  the  coin  of  this  countrj*  is  in  dis- 
repute abroad,  in  consequence  of  an  official  declaration  that  a 
portion  of  it  lias  lost  its  value-  Gold  now  only  passes  current 
in  England  by  weight,  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the 
trader  and  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  public.  The  royal 
effigy  is  no  longer  a  passport  to  credit :  and  if  accounts  had 
been  kept  in  the  real  coin,  sovereigns^  instead  of  the  imaginary 
8tandiu*d,  pounds,  could  we  calculate  the  extent  of  the  con- 
fusion, loss,  distress  and  demoralization  that  would  accom- 
pany this  latest  unsettling  of  the  current  standard?  Our 
sovereigns  are  now  universally  suspected  to  be  deficient  in 
weight.  What  assurance  have  we  that  the  standard  of  assay 
shall  never  be  tampered  with  ?  The  trial  of  the  pix  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  fallacious  test.  Unprincipled  ministers,  even 
"Unprincipled  monarchs,  are  not  unknown  at  the  present  day, 
nor  can  it  be  pronounced  impossible  that  a  combination  of 
such  might  rule  even  in  England.  But  were  the  fineness  of 
our  coin  to  fall  under  suspicion^  as  has  been  the  case  with  its 
weight,  arc  our  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  oui-  contracts,  our 
internal  tranquillity,  and  the  national  morals  to  be  for  that 
reason  declared  to  be  staked  upon  a  contingency  which  must 
be  acknowledged  at  least  to  be  possible? 

Had  we  in  1814  but  regarded  the  position  of  our  numerous 
colonies,  and,  considering  the  source  of  wealth  they  ought  to 
prove  to  us,  had  we  studied  and  fostered  their  trading  interests 
as  well  as  our  own,  we  could  not  have  been  blind  to  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  limiting  our  medium  of  exchange  by  the 
chances  of  production  in  countries  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol :  we  could  not  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  what  in  every 
age  the  commercial  world  has  been  anxious  to  establish  is  an 
unvarying  measure  of  price,  not  a  standard  of  vafue ;  and  that 
the  endeavour  was  foiled  as  often  as  made,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  precious  metals  are  commodities  whose  value  is 
more  uncertain  than  any  other.  We  were  then  suffering  in  one 
part  or  other  of  our  own  dominions  under  all  the  evils  which 
ihistory  shows  to  be  inseparable  from  a  metallic  currency, 
Insufiiciency  of  supply,  detraction  from  the  value  by  wear  and 
tear,  rapid  increase  in  value  with  every  extension  of  trade,might 
as  easily  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  own  day  as  in  the  past-  At 
the  some  time  the  remedy  for  the  most  urgent  of  these  evils, 
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which  alone  allowed  oiir  coin  to  maintain  its  standard  during 
a  full  century,  would  have  been  disclosed  and  appreciated. 

It  was  tlie  use  of  paper  money,  in  addition  to  our  metallic 
currency,  fcvhich  alone  saved  us  from  the  necessity  of  such  de- 
terioration of  the  coin  during  the  last  century  as  look  place 
at  earUer  periods  of  our  history,  with  all  its  disastrous  train 
of  consequences, — the  fall  of  dynasties,  civil  war  and  national 
demoralization. 

We  have  seen  that  in  antiquity,  as  in  modern  times,  the 
depreciation  of  the  coinage  was  an  inevitable  evil :  it  was 
usually  made  by  weak  or  unprincipled  monarchs  for  the  sake 
of  temporary  profit,  but  the  best  of  their  successors  were 
unable  to  stop  the  current  by  which  all  were  carried  along. 
We  may  trace  in  the  history  of  Europe  the  prof^ress  of  trade, 
closely  following  upon  improvements  in  the  science  of  cur- 
rency., from  the  small  and  single  galleys  of  Amalfi  and  Venice 
gliding  by  stealth  round  the  promontories  and  bays  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  to  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  close  of  which 
not  merely  those  towns,  but  Pisa,  Siena,  Naples,  Messina,  Pa- 
lermo, Catania,  MarseUIes,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Lisbon,  Lon- 
don, the  porta  of  Flanders  and  Holland  formed  a  chain  of 
coDunuaicatioa  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean. 
Here  the  Hanse  towns  met  the  southern  trader,  and  the 
wines  and  silks  of  Persia  and  Cyprus  were  exchanged  in 
the  market  of  Bruges  for  the  furs  of  Siberia  and  the  ivory  and 
gold-dust  of  central  Africa.  Still,  notwithstanchng  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  compass, — *'  the  mind's  eye"  of  the  mariner, — 
trading  ventures  were  upon  a  small  scale  as  long  as  they  de- 
pended upon  gold  and  silver,  and  even  the  subsequent  large 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  would  scarcely  have  sufficed 
to  give  much  impulse  to  a  trade  which  was  at  best  but  a  double 
barter. 

The  custom  of  reckoning  by  money  of  account,  no  doubt 
prevailed  at  an  early  period  amongst  the  Italian  merchants, 
who  traded  to  so  many  different  lands,  and  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  masters  of  the  science  of  money  exchanges.  If 
they  undertook  the  resjwnsibility  of  regulating  the  circulating 
coin  of  any  country,  they  must  have  been  able  to  do  so  only 
by  considering  the  precious  metals  as  a  commodity,  the 
supply  of  which,  like  other  products,  could  be  increased  to  a 
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glut  or  diminiahed  to  scarcity.  When  the  calculation  had 
been  fully  made  by  the  few  who  were  initiated,  came  the  two 
inventions  which  ut  once  made  all  knowledge  common,  and 
enabled  all  to  be  both  their  own  exchangers  and  bankers, — 
the  inventions  of  printing  and  of  paper.  It  is  strange  that 
their  necessary  effects  upon  trade  should  have  been  so  gene> 
rally  overlooked  as  they  have  been,  in  the  anxiety  to  csqilain 
all  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  influx  of  precious  metals  from  America.  The  attentive 
student  of  history  will  find,  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  what 
are  called  the  great  commercial  houses^  in  the  fifteenth  imd  six- 
teenth centuries,  a  feature  of  trade  too  striking  to  be  passed 
over  lightly.  The  Fuggers,  merchants  at  Augsburg,  who  aided 
Maximilian  on  many  occasions  and  aflcrw  ards  saved  Charles  V. 
from  the  protcstant  movement  in  Germany, — the  Welscrs  of 
tlic  same  city,  the  Medici  of  Florence,  and  our  own  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grcshom,  have  left  traces  of  a  powerftd  influence  exer- 
cised by  them  in  distant  parts,  which  could  only  have  been 
gained  by  means  of  credit.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
drawn  from  the  new  world  cannot  have  been  so  great  in  the 
first  century  after  its  discovery,  as  alone  to  have  occasioned 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  these  metals  which  we  note. 
The  quantities  imported  between  1570  and  1()70  must  have 
far  exceeded  the  production  of  the  preceding  century  $  yet  no 
second  change  of  j)rice8,  to  the  extent  said  to  have  taken 
place  about  1520,  is  pointed  out,  as  being  the  result  of  Uie 
great  im])ortation  that  has  since  been  continued. 

Baron  von  Humboldt  estimates  the  production  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Peru  to  have  averaged  annually,  between  1776  and 
1765, about  297,936 marks;  between  1786  and  1820,  435,129 
marks.  Between  1821  and  1833  the  average  yield  of  Peru  sank 
to  2iy,092  (imrks;  but  in  1833  tlie  yield  hnd  again  risen  to 
339,430  marks.  The  production  of  Chili  averaged,  from  1790 
to  1809,  about  1900  marks  of  gold  and  33,300  marks  of 
silver.  From  IHIO  to  1829,  it  was  4200  marks  of  gold  and 
31,000  marks  of  silver.  Poppig  and  Meyen  estimate,  for 
1832,  about  7350  marks  of  gold  and  I3f),000  marks  of  silver. 
Bohvia,  or  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which  conluins  the 
famous  mines  of  Potosi,  produced,  between  1C24  and  1G34, 
annually,  615,480  marks;  but  tlie  production  decUned  be- 
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1779  and  1789  to  432,510  marks  annually.  Between 
1790  and  1600  these  mines  yielded  4000  marks  of  gold  and 
662,800  marks  of  silver:  from  1810  to  1629,  497u  marks  of 
gold  and  290,290  marks  of  silver.  For  1835  the  production 
was  estimated  at  5000  marks  of  gold  and  300,000  of  silver. 

If  we  may  believe  the  reports  couceniing  Brazil,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  decUne  in  the  production  of  the  mines  of 
Mtnas,  vrhich  yielded  at  some  periods  of  the  last  century 
53,330  marks  annually,  but  now  are  supposed  not  to  exceed 
1500  marks.  On  the  other  liand,  the  United  States  now 
produce,  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  between  6000  and  8000  marks;  and 
the  Mexican  mines,  with  great  fluctuations  (between  1806 
and  1810,  9383  marks  of  gold  and  2,155,927  of  silver;  in 
1835,  3965  marks  of  gold  and  1,926,940  of  silver),  arc  pro- 
bably now  not  much  less  productive  than  they  were  on  an 
average  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  The  two  last- 
named  American  gold  districts,  with  the  Russian  works  in 
the  UralMouiQtains,  are  additions  to  the  gold-producing  di- 
stridsTm  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  some  measure 
compensate  the  loss  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Brazil,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  correctly  stated.  The  average  production  of 
the  precious  metals  has  therefore  increased  progressively  since 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  but  without  any  reduction 

.    in  their  market-price, 

A  Mr.  Jacob  has  given  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  £urope  about  the  year  1829.  As  the  South 
American  States  between  1810  and  1829  had  revolted,  and 
the  mining  waa  in  consequence  partially  interrupted,  that  gen- 
tleman osstmied  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  mass  of 
the  precious  metals  between  ISIO  and  1829.  M.  Berghaus 
continues  the  calculation  down  to  1835,  and  shows  that,  the 
mines  having  grown  more  productive  since  European  capital 
was  applied  to  work  them,  the  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  in 
1835  nearly  equal  to  its  amount  in  1810. 

The  history  of  these  metals  gives,  therefore,  the  following  re- 
sults. The  greatest  deviation  in  the  production  of  any  two  years 
during  the  last  two  centuries  amounts  to  about  5,000,000/. 
By  accumulation,  however,  the  sum  we  possess  in  Europe 
varied  from  297,000,000/.  in  I7OO,  to  380,000,000/.  in  1835, 
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being  an  excess  of  83,000,000/.  in  llie  latter  year.  The  addition 
caused  by  paper  issues  in  England  amounted  to  40,675,818/. 
in  183y,  being  the  largest  known  issue  of  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  of  country  banks  taken  together.  If  we  add 
the  paper  currency  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  it,  wc  tind  that  Austria  in  1837  l^d  in  circulation 
433,741,109  florins*,  or  43,000,000/.,  in  notes  of  full  value, 
and  about  000,000/.  in  the  depreciated  currency.  Prussia  is 
said  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  have  had  12,000,000  dollars  iii  notes 
circulating  in  1830.  We  have  heard  their  amount  estimated 
since  at  more  than  three  times  that  sumf.  The  paper  circu- 
lation of  Russia  in  1830  was  630,000,000  rubles:  it  must 
now  considerably  exceed  1000  millions.  This  sum  may  be 
equal  to  40,000,000/.  sterling.  Perhaps,  if  we  include  the 
paper  currency  of  some  of  the  smaller  states,  the  greatest  ad- 
dition made  in  the  shape  of  paper  money  to  the  currency  of 
Europe  may  be  estimated  at  140,000,000/.,  which  took  place 
between  1770  and  1839.  The  issue  of  ossignats  in  France,  and 
the  great  issues  of  paper  in  Austria  during  the  wnPj  nominally 
form  large  sums,  yet  as  they  never  passed  current  for  their 
value,  and  were  subjected  to  an  immense  discount  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  exceeding  the  present 
amount  of  paper  in  credit.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  France 
have  now  no  effect  upon  trade,  except  inasfar  as  paper  is  more 
transportable  than  gold.  According  to  recent  retui'ns,  the  ad- 
vances in  1843  were  230,000,000  frimcs,  for  which  bullion  to 
the  amount  of  22G,000;000  francs  lies  useless  in  the  bank 
coffers. 

As  far  as  security  from  over-issue  goes,  we  have  here  a  du- 
rable increase  in  the  metallic  currency  within  135  years  to  the 
extent  of  83,000,000/.,  while  the  greatest  temporary  increase 
in  the  paper  currency  within  nearly  the  same  period  was 
140,000,000/*  Again,  we  ha^'e  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  annually  produced  between  1810  and  1829, 

*  Bank  credit  to  Govennnent 137,187,300  florUu. 

Advuioeson  discounti 296,&53,809      ,, 

133.741,109      „ 


—See  Britwh  and  Poreipi  Reriew,  No*.  XXVIl.  and  XXVIII. 

■f  A  recent  notice  in  the  'Aligcmeinc  Zcitung  '  >taft!«  the  rruuiiin  ••  Tretor- 
■cheine"iutied  (o  amotuit  to  25|  milliun  dulUn.  Tu  tliii  llic  "Sce-Hdjidlung^- 
■cbfiM  **  matt  be  added. 
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and  an  increase  between  1830  and  1835,  On  the  whole,  the 
amount  of  the  metallic  currency  of  Europe  is  calculated  to 
have  diminished  IjOOOjOOO/.  since  1810.  But  if  the  mines 
continue  as  productive  as  they  have  been  since  1835,  there 
will  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  towards  the  close  of  the  present  century. 

While  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  occurrences  were  ren- 
dering the  South  American  mines  thus  unproductive,  the  tra- 
ding world  was  not  suffered  to  suspend  its  operations.  The 
increase  in  the  quantities  of  the  principal  objects  of  im]>or- 
tatioD  into  this  country  during  the  interval  was  as  follows : — 


Average  Imports  and  Exports, 


Article. 

1809  to  1812. 

1833  to  1837. 

ImpotU. 

£x[Knru. 

ImpoHa. 

Ekiwru, 

Wool  (1811) 

7.384.300  lbs. 

96,500  lbs. 

47.854.400  lbs. 

1,759,300  Iba. 

Tallow  

SiiS^Cig  cwtB. 

6.904  cwta. 

1.210,203  CWt». 

32,128  cwtB. 

Sugar*  Mosc. 

4*133>416     ., 

630.958     ,. 

4,612.322     „ 

412,601     „ 

China  Silk... 

998.000  lbs. 

28,000  lbs. 

3.783,900  lbs. 

169.869  Iba. 

Hemp 

731,310  cwts. 

25,922  cwta. 

649,435  cwlB. 

32.695  cwts. 

Flax*^. 

423.635     „ 

50.977    ., 

1,042,710     „              14,757     „ 

Cotton,  Geo.. 

99.997.400  lbs. 

^,036.500  lbs. 

361,692,600  Iba.     3l,013,5()0lb3. 

—     Sar.>etc. 

—    Dem.  ... 

Coffw,B,PI. 

70,054,000    „ 

53.608.300    „ 

35.029,100    „ 

12,537,800    „ 

Prices, 


Article. 

1810. 

IS35. 

Wool  (1811)  

7<.     to       8«.  per  lb. 
83t.     „      84«.  percwt. 
42#.     ..      53*.        „ 
33#.     „      38».  per  lb. 
57*.     „      76a.perton. 

71-     »  IO.ii.      ,. 

U.    ..  Iff.  7(^.pcrlb. 
]«.10<j. ,.  2jr.3</.  „ 

2ff.  6d.  to     3ff.  per  lb. 
33s.     ,,      37*.  per  cwt. 
29*.     „      3U. 
16*.     ,.      17*.  per  lb. 
24*.     „      25».  perton. 
3/. 

9rf.  „  lUrf.perlb. 

Ud.  „   1».  4d.  ,. 
8U.  „  124*.  per  cwt, 

Tallow    

Rttvar     IVI  ilff  C ..■• 

Chiua  suit 

llcmp     •••••  •■>■.  ■•.■■•••*...>.■ 

Flai       

Cotton.  Georgia •.*..■••... 

„       Surinam,  etc 

Coffee,  British  Piantatioo 



5/.  14s.,,  136j.percn-t. 

The  quantity  of  wool  imported  in  the  latter  of  these  pe- 
riods was  six  times  as  much  as  in  tlie  former;  cotton  had 
increased  almost  four-fold,  tallow  three-fold,  silk  more  than 


three-fold.  Now  there  was  no  corresponding  fall  in  prices, 
and  the  increased  quantities  of  course  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  a  greater  number  of  agents,  workmen,  ships,  and 
bankers,  than  sufficed  for  the  smaller  quantities. 

What  then  would  have  become  of  the  trader  if  he  had 
been  solely  dependent  upon  a  metallic  currency  in  the  in- 
terval? It  is  clear  that  the  great  depreciation  in  prices  vhich 
must  ensue  upon  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  quantity  as 
140^000,000/.  from  the  current  medium  of  exchange  woidd 
lower  prices  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  all  who  depended 
upon  money  contracts  to  meet  their  engagements.  The  re- 
sult would  have  differed  very  much  from  what  is  usually  an- 
ticipated in  a  falling  market ;  it  must  greatly  enrich  such 
landlords  as  had  granted  long  leases,  supposing  their  tenants 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  rents  agreed  upon,  while  tcnants-at-will 
would  have  the  option  of  relinquishing  their  holdings,  and 
might  escape  destruction.  But  since  Mr.  Tooke's  able  inves- 
tigation into  the  history  of  prices  during  this  period,  no  doubt 
can  remain  in  any  candid  mind  that  the  real  remedy  for  tlie 
evil  lay  m  the  adoption  of  paper  currency  to  any  extent  that 
the  convenience  of  trade  required.  The  crisis  which  its  re- 
jection would  have  caused  must  have  been  tantamount  to  a 
social  revolution,  which  has  thus  been  happily  averted. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
was  much  greater  than  that  caused  by  increasing  production. 
France  had  a  large  silver  currency  before  the  revolution,  al- 
though doubtless  far  less  than  the  country  required.  Peu- 
&/  chct  estimates  it  at  74,000,000/.  sterling.  Of  this  it  is  sup- 
posed that  not  lesd  than  30,000,000/.  was  exported  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  issues  of  assignats,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  plate,  church  ornaments,  etc.  that  left  the  country 
amounted  to  4,000,000/.  more.  This  sum  was  thrown  upon 
the  other  parts  of  the  continent,  in  addition  to  a  large  export 
from  England,  in  consequence  of  our  increasing  paper  cur- 
rency. A  great  disposition  to  hoard  was  found  in  every 
country  throughout  the  war.  It  must  be  supposed  that, 
from  all  these  causes,  the  currency  of  individual  rttatcH  was 
derangeil  occasionally  to  the  extent  of  from  40,000,000/.  to 
50,000,000/.,  and  that  the  commercinl  distress  would  have  led 
to  the  most  tearful  disasters,  if  paper  issues  hod  not  in  some 
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supplied,  in  such  countries  as  had  preserved  credit,  the 
place  of  coin.  Trade  and  civilization  must  liave  been  extin- 
guished wherever  confidence  was  destroyed,  if  the  demand  for 
the  precious  metals  had  been  great  in  England.  And  yet  the 
onnois  of  none  of  the  German  statcA  show  any  derangement 
in  tlie  prices  of  produce  traceable  to  tlie  sudden  influx  of  gold 
and  silver  from  France  and  England,  or  to  the  re-actions  that 
caujsed  them  to  return  ;  while  in  England  very  small  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  and  often  fluctuations  of  contrary  tendencies^ 
were  exaggerated  by  clamorous  writers  into  national  calami- 
ties^ for  which  the  tritling  addition  to  the  Bank  issues  during 
the  restriction  was  made  responsible.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  apparent  wisdom  of  the  observations  so  frequently  made 
upon  the  absurdity  of  regarding  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  as 
an  equivalent  for  a  stamped  sovereign  of  gold,  it  appears  that 
paper  at  the  epoch  we  have  been  considering  actually  did  per- 
form the  service  that  gold  usually  does.  The  gold  had  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  the  activity  of  trade  had  increased,  and 
the  facilitation  of  exchanges  was  etfected  to  a  great  extent  by 
means  of  paper. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  though  the  8Upi>ly  and  distribution 
of  the  precious  metals  are  beyond  our  control,  still  the  actual 
possMsioD  of  a  valuable  commodity  secures  the  owner  from 
the  risks  to  which  persons  who  keep  deposits  in  bunks  under 
the  present  system  are  liable.  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  the  history  of  our  own  country  atfords  curious  experience 
as  to  the  risk  attending  metallic  banks,  if  wc  may  be  allowed 
the  expression.  Previous  to  IG40  it  wiis  customary  for  those 
who  liad  large  sums  of  coin  on  hand  to  dc]joBit  them  at  the 
v-  king's  Mint  in  the  Tower  for  security.  In  that  year  Charles  I. 
having  thought  proper  to  moke  free  \\\i\\  the  deposits,  the 
practice  was  of  course  discontinued*.  Money  was  tlien  lodged 
with  goldsmiths,  who  added  to  their  other  business  that  of 
jobbing  in  coins  and  speculating  upon  exchanges.  In  1667, 
however,  when  the  Dutch  sailed  up  to  Chatham  and  burnt  the 
town^  the  panic  that  ensued  caused  a  nui  upon  the  goldsmiths 
and  ruined  their  credit,  lu  1C72,  Charles  II,,  who  had  con- 
tracted a  loan  with  the  bankers  of  Loudon  at  nearly  eight 
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per  cent,  interest,  cbose  to  declare  himself  irresponsible  for 
the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  either 

J/  principal  or  interest.  The  public  discontent  forced  him  to 
agree  after  some  time  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest ;  but  the 
capital  was  never  refunded,  and  was  finally  subscribed  into 
the  South  Sea  stock  in  1720. 

^  In  order  to  remedy  the  want  of  such  an  institution  in  England, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  chartered  by  William  and  Miiry  in 

j(  1694  ;  the  original  capital,  1,200,000/.,  being  lent  to  Govcm- 

*  ment  at  nearly  eight  per  cent.    Previous  to  1759  no  notes  were-f- 

issued  for  less  sums  than  20/. :  in  that  year  10/.   notes  were 

issued.    These  notes,  however,  circulated  largely,  the  amount 

being. 6,75 8,070/,  in  1778  and  9,685,720/.  in  1787.    In  1793, 

^  5/.  notes  were  issued,  and  1/.  and  2/.  notes  in  1797-  The  cir- 
culation in  1800  was  15,047,180/.,  of  which  sum  8,551,830/. 
were  upon  private  securities.  The  advances  on  other  accounts 
in  that  year  were  therefore  6,500,000/.,  a  sum  which  they  never 
equalled  during  the  ten  following  years.  Yet  in  1800  the  value 
of  notes  and  of  gold  was  at  par,  while  in  1802  notes  were  at 
a  discount  of  8/.  ?*•  8rf.,  and  in  1803  of  ?/.  5*.  lOd.  per  cent. 
During  the  following  years  the  excess  of  issues  above  the 
discounts  was,  in  1814,  15,000,000/.,  and  in  1817  it  reached 
24,000,000/.  Tlie  moat  recent  returns  show  the  circulation 
of  the  Bank  to  be  21,828,000/. ;  but  the  private  are  no  longer 
distinguished  in  the  returns  from  the  pubUc  securities,  aud 
thus  the  utility  of  these  returns  to  the  public  is  destroyed. 

Having  given  the  amount  of  paper  money  now  circulating 
in  different  countries,  we  must  add  M.  Berghaus's  estimate  of 
the  distribution  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America  for 
the  year  1835.     He  supposes  that  there  were  in — 

France X72.000.000 

British  Empire  63,500,000 

Austria  52,000,000 

Russia    40.000,000 

Prussia  20,500,000 

Tbti  rest  of  Europe 88>000,000 

338,000,000 

America.  North  and  South 42,000,000 

£380,000,000    "f 

This  does  not  include  the  pktina  money  of  Russia,  of  whi( 
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67,389  marks  were  b  circulation  in   1832,  at  a  value   of 
^Wu  *<^  ^  ^  proportion  to  silver. 

If  we  take  this  division  as  approximately  correct  for  the 
year  18S5,  and  add  40,000,000/.  for  our  paper  circulation,  we 
find  that  the  metallic  and  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain  to* 
-J^gether  amounted  in  that  year  to  105,500,000/.  How  far  this 
gum  is  from  sufficing  for  the  commercial  wants  of  the  king- 
dom, may  be  seen  from  the  estimate  of  the  sums  daily  ex* 
changed  in  account  at  the  clearing-house  of  the  London 
bankers,  which  is  said  to  amount  to  4,500,000/,*  On  some 
days  the  sums  exchanged  at  the  clearing-house,  being  the 
amount  of  bills  and  chccques  payable  in  London  alone,  are 
13,000,000/.,  for  the  arrangement  of  which  only  200,000/.  in 
notes  and  specie  are  required  as  balances.  The  fiubstitute 
for  money  atTorded  by  bills  and  checques  is  a  circulating  me- 
dium that  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  legislature.  It  can 
■well  to  any  amount  that  the  state  of  credit  will  allow.  Were 
the  current  coin  in  a  trading  country  suddenly  diminished, 
a  remedy  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  found  by  the  trader 
in  this  power  M'hich  he  himself  possesses.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  antiquity,  before  the  use  of  bank-notes  wqs  known, 
"we  sec  that  money-orders  were  customary  in  nations  carrying 
on  extensive  trade.  Every  man,  aa  far  as  his  credit  goes,  is 
his  own  banker,  and  keeps  his  own  mint.  It  would  be  a 
much  surer  method  of  enriching  the  country  to  teach  every 
trader  how  to  cultivate  and  direct  this  source  of  wealth,  than 


■^ 


•  AmwMt*  pas$^  by  the  principal  Bn 
ing'houM 

Barclay  Mid  Co. £107,000,000 

OlynandCo 105,000.000 

>nM,tov<I  «tid  Cu 104.000.000 

tjuterma'ji  and  Cu.  »  ...  90,000.000 

[fbarta  and  Co 80^80.000 

■ttlt.  Payne  and  Co.  ...  64,000,000 

Ultiatti*  and  Co 5(S,O00.0O0 

i.ett  and  Co. 50,(HW.O(m 

,iililKx-k  and  Co 33,7f><».iK»0 

;ttoiiif,  Martin  and  Co.  ...  33,7(N).iNXl 

rrifc.It  and  Co 30.000,f»00 

•ntM>n  and  Co.   S0,85d.lKH> 

"Banbury  ai.d  Co «4,7W.<IO0 

Udbruke  and  Co. 24,200,0(W 

T>ii*  ttuteoynl  doei  not   include  the  bitl«  and  checques  either  or  the  Bank  of 
Epgluidf  of  the  jotni-sitfck  h  anking  eoznpasilcs,  or  of  the  Itaokera  of  Weitminiter. 


nking^housea  of  London, 
:~1840. 

Willis  and  Co. 

Cmries  and  Co. 

at  tht  dear- 

£90^00,000 
17,5<IO,O00 
l(t,000»000 

Spooncr  andCo,..>> • 

Ifi, 300,000 

.       15.000.000 

12,000,000 

10  428  800 

Barnard  and  Co 

Vcrc  and  Co.i>.. ...•••■    . 

Rogers  and  Co 

y.tKM),000 

Dorricn  and  Co. 

8.000.000 
7,500,000 
7.000,000 

Puller  and  Co ,.., 

Brown  and  Co 

Bu&anquet  and  Co 

3,700,000 

Stevcnsoa  ood  Co 

a.smi.ooo 

Weituu  and  Co 

8,265  .two 

Cmm  mtd  Cwrmt9* 

kbs  to  think  ChJC  hk  ftle 

E-dircctor»  in  tovn  or 
m  trve  to  histel^  there  can  be  no 
In  fret  what  m^  be  edcd  the 
&r  aoeeds  thsl  of  the  etftuugu  end  of  th« 
gethcr.    For  chie  we  btve  Mr.  Senior's  Authority  ^— 

"It  b  obnom  lmAt*d  dMt,  mmome^'a  a  nMitalc  Car  oefil, 
— C  be  » iifcarilet  i  fcr  mnmef  ;  and  it  b 

M  by  BMoa  of  bak.<itf:«aki^».  «bkh  vc  hi 
«r«qMla«Alu«iATcirlitthtHH^HiiB  ofi 

Iti»pr«baMtlh»ao<onMhwJitiofthtAMlytirhnpi» 

b  wUdi  the  fslM  otf*  (he  prapcrlf  on  either  aUe  «sw^  fartf  thaiiigiC  we 
pcfffbnDcd  by  Bcaa*  craoorr.^^&Mr,  •■  He  TImiimii  ,  rtP,  p.1^ 

We  can  therefore  as  little  pretend  u>  fix  a  Emit  to  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country  bj  restricting  the  israe  of  notes,  ••  wa 
can  insure  a  snfficient  supply  of  balhoo,  at  any  given  tioae, 
from  lands  that  work  their  mines  according  to  the  proapects 
of  profit  that  present  themselves,  and  not  aooording  to  our 
plcasore  or  convenience. 

The  prepare  occasioned  by  an  abstraction  of  notes  or  mo- 
ney from  the  trading  public,  would,  in  a  healthy  state  of  trada^ 
be  attended  mth  little  or  no  inconvenience.  Even  the  velU 
known  prudential  measure  adopted  by  the  Bank,  and  com- 
monly designated  '*  putting  on  the  screw,"  if  often  repeatod, 
would  ouly  ultimately  divert  the  commercial  world  from  a 
long* accustomed  channel  of  discounts.  Whoever  can  ahov 
property,  as  security,  ueed  be  in  no  fear  of  wanting  credilj 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  money ;  and  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  our  idtimately  being  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  com- 
patitiffrj  to  adopt  a  system  of  chccques  and  i\ote&  from  motives 
of  •oonoroy.  Indeed,  were  there  no  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  propounders  of  ciirrency  systems,  what  would 
be  the  trading  pro8pect£  of  the  nation  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  imjtorts  of  articles  chiefly  consumed 
by  our  manufacturers  increased  in  a  rapid  proportion  be- 
tween ISIO  and  18S5  •.  the  increase  was  again  great  in  1843* 
The  exports  of  the  country  had  of  course  augmented  in  ft 
similar  pro]>ortion.  As  the  population  has  rapidly  incrcasedy 
while  the  ngricidlurol  production  and  demand  for  manufnc^ 
turvd  goods  keep  pace  with  it,  the  home  trad«  dmst  in  the 
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•ame  interval  bavc  likewise  been  augmented.  But  wc  find  no 
trace  of  all  this  in  the  Bank  issues,  which  are  now  less  than  in 
ld39.  It  would  however  be  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  so  vast 
sn  increaae  of  trade  could  be  carried  on  without  an  additional 
command  of  some  circulating  medium*.  The  inference  there- 
fore must  be,  that  commercial  men  and  bankers  have  im- 
proved their  private  arnuigementi^,  and  that  extensive  money 
tranfloctions  are  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  coined 
metal  or  even  of  bank-notes. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  judicious  treaties  had  been  mode 
with  foreign  powers  in  Europe  and  America,  before  the  ineffi- 
cient attempts,  with  which  the  trading  world  has  for  the  last 
ten  years  been  tantalized,  rendered  such  arrangements  diffi- 
cult ;  what  would  have  been  the  inevitable  result  ?  An  im- 
znense  addition  to  the  commercial  business  of  Europe  would 
have  strained  the  monetary  resources  of  this  quarter  of  the 
^globe,  perhaps  too  suddenly  for  tlie  growth  of  credit  abroad. 
!!rhe  tfade  of  England,  whose  commercial  routine  is  excellent^ 
would  probably  under  these  circumstances  have  doubled. 
Could  such  u  cliange  take  i>lace  without  an  addition  to  our 
circulating  medium  ?  What  arrangements  ^\  ould  lliis  desir- 
able event  render  necessary?  A  larger  proportion  of  bullion 
than  is  now  lying  idle  in  the  cotlers  of  Uie  Bank  could  not 
then  be  abstracted  from  circulation  except  at  a  high  price. 
Wotdd  it  be  necessary  then  to  prohibit  the  Bank  from  issuing 
more  paper  than  it  now  does,  because  it  could  not  conveniently 
obtain  gold  enough  to  meet  a  sudden  run  in  a  case  of  i>anic  ? 

But  the  increase  of  trade  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
our  reasoning  is  no  phantom,  to  substantiate  which  we  must 
wait  until  foreign  courts  are  more  friendly,  or  foreign  poUtical 
economists  more  enlightened,  than  they  now  arc.  We  have 
the  power  in  our  own  hands  to  realize  at  once  all  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  from  the  most  unlimited  extension  of 


•••  If  Ihe  ytiee*  of  commoHitiM  Wftt  rrgulnted  wiUly  l.y  the  (|tuinUly  of  the  clr- 
cnUtinx  raed'ium,  a«  ihq  Utur  in  tlie  twrnty  ycon  hail  declined,  nt  the  rale  of  IS 
iwr  retii.,  '••  i  c  fall  oit  ihe  furmcf  woulJ  he  at  (lie  Mine  rate. 

Jf,  «i  wc  ki  it*  of  fDnimoilliivJ  Iiad  been  grcntly  inrrc.isctt 

"■"-I'uiii  liiid  diiniiiisheil,  we  should  And  an 

lilies.      But  ihiit  licdine  would  he  lubjicl 

"ich  might  give  additional  power  to  the 


trade.  Our  Colonics  present  as  large  a  market  as  tlie  who! 
of  Europe  together,  and  the  LnQuence  which  by  their  means 
we  exercise  in  Asia  commands  a  market  even  larger  still.  A 
minister  who  would  propose  to  cover  our  recent  expenditure 
in  those  parts  by  the  profits  which  would  result  to  the  re- 
venue from  a  judicious  use  of  the  resources  that  our  Colonies 
present,  would  enjoy  popularity  of  a  much  more  enviable  kind 
than  is  now  drawn  fi*om  an  income-tax  ^  while  the  trading  in- 
terests of  this  empire  would  form  an  indissoluble  bond  of  at- 
tachment between  the  Colonics  and  the  mother-country,  in- 
stead of  being  a  source  of  wrangling  and  disatlcction  that  con- 
tinually threaten  its  dissolution* 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  a  reform  of  our  financial  system 
in  India  released  the  energies  of  a  hundred  millions  of  our 
;lcllow-countrymen, — that  the  agricultural  serfs  of  zemindars 
and  other  collectors,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education, 
good  means  of  intercourse  and  unrestricted  cnterprize, 
were  permitted  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  general  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  were  excited  to  produce  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  and  enjoying  the  rewards  of  industry. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  differential  duties,  by 
urging  our  iVmerican  colonists  to  produce,  and  turning  their 
attention  to  the  vast  markets  of  the  continent,  obliged  them 
to  draw  out  their  resources  upon  the  largest  scale  and  on  the 
most  economical  footing.  Let  us  suppose  the  price  of  all 
articles  of  produce  reduced  so  much  in  England,  and  the  price 
of  all  manufactured  goods  so  low,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
scale  upon  which  our  establishments  were  worked,  that  in  no 
other  country  wares  of  such  good  quality  and  of  such  variety 
could  be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  in  Great  Britain.  How  shoidd 
we  provide  for  the  enormous  increase  that  would  take  place 
in  our  trade  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ?  Tliis  change  evi- 
dently lies  within  the  command  of  an  enlightened  ministry 
and  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however  improbable,  that  the  foundation  of  such  a  change 
may  be  laid  in  the  present  session  of  parliament.  We  may 
be  taking  an  extreme  case,  but  the  obstacles  that  impede  its 
realization  are  clearly  not  of  an  economical  kind,  nor  can 
personal  considerations  be  allowed  weight  in  calculations  of 
such  a  nature. 
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We  have  here  two  cases,  either  of  them  such  ns  to  com- 
mand full  consideration,  because  both  arc  not  only  possible, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  evidently  hastening  their 
realization.  Is  this  bounteous  dispensation  to  be  clogged  or 
impeded  by  calculations  of  the  practicability  of  meeting  notes 
with  gold  on  demand,  or  is  the  nation  to  be  disabused  once 
.for  all  on  the  subject  of  the  fullacj^  that  has  so  long  been 
fostered  ?  To  suit  whose  paiticular  convenience  must  the  pub- 
lic be  made  to  believe  that  the  Bank  of  England  Is  sure  to 
:fulfil  the  engagements  entailed  by  an  issue  of  twenty  millions 
of  notes,  if  but  six  millions  and  a  half  of  bullion  are  lying  un- 
used within  its  walls  ?  Does  not  common  sense  assure  us  that^ 
if  a  panic  caused  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  the  impossibility  of 
commanding  five  millions  of  sovereigns  out  of  the  whole 
sum  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  would  as  effectually  destroy 
the  credit  of  that  establishment  as  if  it  could  not  raise  fif- 
teen millions?  In  1825  Mr.  Tooke  tells  us  that  the  Bank 
was  nearly  broken  for  want  of  bank-notes  !  Surely  the  prin- 
ciples of  currency  must  be  too  firmly  founded  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  directors  to  shake  or  the  whims  of  legislators  to 
overturn  them. 

Should  cither  of  our  Utopian  projects  be  realized, — should 
foreigners  determine  to  reject  the  authority  of  Dr.  List  and 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Smith,  Say  and  their  disciples 
in  Germany,  or  should  our  electors  think  it  advisable  to 
return  members  to  parliament  who  are  conversant  with  po- 
litical economy, — a  vast  increase  of  our  circulating  medium 
would  be  inevitable.  If  the  issues  of  notes  were  impeded  by 
legislative  restrictions,  the  circulation  of  chccques  and  bills 
would  be  only  the  more  enlarged  :  the  trader  would  have 
the  means  of  relieving  himself:  tlie  banker  would  be  8ut!br- 
ing  no  more  under  a  restrictive  legislation  than  many  branches 
of  industry  now  suffer.  The  only  thing  wholly  impracticable 
would  be  the  conversion  of  any  given  number  of  notes  at  a 
certain  place  into  gold  or  any  other  commodity  arbitrarily 
chosen.  For  the  immense  distances  which  the  circulating 
meditun  must  travel,  under  the  circumstances  we  have  sup- 
po^d,  and  the  dispersion  to  which  it  would  be  subject,  must 
render  it  impossible  to  concentrate  any  large  sum  upon  a 
given  spot  otherwise  than  through  the  natural  flow  of  trade. 
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But  probably  the  person  who  should  desire  it,  under  those 
cumstances,  would  scarcely  pass  for  a  man  of  reason. 

As  the  demands  of  trade  are  growing  daily,  and  the  temp- 
tation both  to  issue  and  take  notes  is  progressively  strength- 
ening, ^'hite  there  is  little  hope  that  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  will  augment  in  a  due  proportion,  it  might 
^  perhaps  he  advisable  to  promote  some  other  metals  to  a  share 
of  the  cousiderntion  which  gold  and  silver  now  monopohze. 
If  the  trade  with  Russia  or  Brazil  were  extended,  plntina 
might  advantageously  be  made  a  lepal  tender,  as  it  is  even 
^  rarer  and  far  more  durable  than  gold.  Cop|}er  would  un- 
questionably  rise  in  importance  if  the  trade  with  our  Coloniet 
were  opened,  both  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 
money  generally,  and  especially  because  coin  of  small  value 
•would  be  useful  when  prices  were  low.  Iron  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  resorted  to  with  more  or  less  success :  the  last 
occasion  is  recorded  byMungo  Park,  and  illustrates  so  amus- 
ingly the  general  principles  of  currency,  that,  although  oilcn 
quoted,  we  cannot  refuse  his  account  a  place  here. 

"  In  the  early  iotercourBe  f^t  the  Mandingoea  with  the  Kuroprans  tha 
article  that  attracted  most  uotice  was  iroa.  Its  utility  in  forming  th«  in- 
•truments  of  war  and  husbandry  made  it  preferable  to  all  others,  and  iron 
ioon  became  the  measure  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  coninioditiea  waa 
ascertained.  Thus  a  certain  quantity  uf  goods  of  whatever  denomiuallon, 
appearing  to  be  equal  to  a  bar  of  iron,  constituted,  in  the  trader's  phrase- 
ology, a  6ffr  of  that  particular  merchandize.  Twenty  leave*  of  tobacco, 
for  instance,  were  considered  as  a  hat  of  tobacco,  and  a  gallon  nf  spirits 
{fit  rather  half  spirits  half  water)  as  a  bar  of  rura  ;  a  bar  %i(  one  commodity 
being  reckonetl  equal  in  value  to  a  bar  of  another  commodity." 

The  author  of  the  article  *\foney'in  the  Encyclopiedit 
Britannica  quotes  this  story,  but  draws  a  different  conclu- 
aion  from  that  which  it  seems  to  us  to  warrant.  It  is  clear 
that  if  any  transactions  took  place  in  the  Mandingu  country 
on  credit,  the  buyer  had  to  give  a  bill  for  as  many  bars  of  the 
article  ns  he  had  received,  B»jt  a  bar  represented  a  portion 
of  a  great  many,  or  ^{  all,  marketable  couiniodities  ;  pos&ibly 
there  may  have  been  even  such  a  thing  as  a  bur  of  land.  la 
the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  the  Mandingoes  would  liave  been 
much  astonished  if,  on  a  sudden  panic,  the  holders  of  their 
bonds  had  demanded  payment  in  iron,  to  the  rejection  of 
other  wares.    Nay,  as  even  iron  Ls  subjected  to  a  kind  of  usaT^ 
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to  determine  its  quality,  perhaps  Guest's  or  Crawshay's  brands 
might  hare  been  insisted  upon  to  determine  the  kind  of  metal 
in  which  the  bars  were  to  be  furnished.  Here  we  should  find 
a  nation  bankrupt,  though  supplied  with  ivory,  gold-dust  and 
a  hundred  other  commodities,  only  because  it  could  not  pro- 
duce as  much  of  any  one  as  would  satisfy  the  sudden  demand. 

The  chances  of  such  a  dilemma,  the  traveller  informs  us, 
were  soon  afterwards  precluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  more 
general  standard  of  dollars.  But  the  Mandingoes  probably 
thought  that  business  might  be  more  simply  performed  if  the 
ideal  standard  had  been  preserved,  than  by  forcing  them  to 
study  the  value  of  foreign  coins  in  the  money  markets  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  value  of  their  own  goods.  If  this  branch  of  the 
African  trade  had  been  extensive  enough  to  make  it  worth  a 
banker's  while  to  issue  bar  notes,  this  species  of  paper  would 
have  equally  answered  the  piupose  of  the  traders  and  of  the 
natives.  One  party  would  have  bought  African  produce,  the 
other  would  have  bought  manufactured  goods,  through  the 
medium  of  these  notes.  The  banker's  profit  could  easily  have 
been  settled:  he  might  have  charged  his  discount  in  the 
most  convenient  shape  for  himself,  and  Spanish  dollars  would, 
like  gold-dust  or  iron,  have  risen  and  fallen  in  price  without 
affecting  the  course  of  trade  in  general.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  England  while  guineas  were 
the  current  gold  coin  and  accounts  were  kept  in  the  ideal 
money,  pounds  sterling,  A  happy  chance  has,  as  we  before 
observed,  saved  the  coimtry  from  much  confusion,  which,  if  it 
did  not  accompany  the  present  derangement  of  our  gold  cur- 
rency, may  still  be  anticipated,  unless  provided  against,  at  no 
distant  period.  The  choice  of  the  name  "  sovereign  "  for  the 
piece  of  gold  coined  to  represent,  as  long  as  it  can,  the  value 
"  pound, "  has  released  all  parties  to  contracts  from  the  re- 
sponsibility entailed  upon  them  by  the  fluctuation  in  value 
of  our  gold  coinage.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  complain  of  our 
having  been  saved  by  accident. 

The  author  of  the  article  before  alluded  to  acknowledges 
that,  if  a  paper  currency  could  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
the  receiver,  it  woidd  be  preferable  to  any  other  circulating 
medium ;  "  but,"  he  continues,  "  this  guarantee  it  cannot 
^ve."     From  our  preceding  statements  it  appears  that,  gua- 
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rantce  or  no  guarantee,  we  cannot  now  dispense  with  the  a( 
dition  of  paper  to  our  metallic  currency*,  and  that  the  power 
of  increasing  it  will  alone  allow  us  to  extend  our  trade  to  the 
limits  to  which  circumstances  even  now  invite  us.  The 
African  standard  of  the  bar  has  illustrated  the  process  of 
trade  by  the  aid  of  an  ideal  standard.  The  interpolation  of 
a  real  bar  of  iron  between  the  two  parts  of  every  trans- 
action would  have  only  doubled  the  work  of  exchange, 
without  any  profit  to  the  parties.  The  use  of  metal  of  any 
kind  as  coin  does  the  same  :  it  faciUtates  the  double  barter 
which  is  necessary  in  retail  trade,  but  superiluous  in  large 
transactions  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  bank.  To  make  pay- 
ments in  metal  for  goods  that  can  more  conveniently  be  ar- 
ranged by  crediting  the  seller  at  a  bank,  would  be  equivalent 
to  drawing  checques  and  recei\*ing  cash  for  them  previous  to 
the  payment  of  a  demand.  The  bill  drawn  on  a  purchaser 
represents  a  parcel  of  goods  transferred -,  whether  it  represent 
anything  else  of  equal  value  with  the  goods,  such  as  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  silver  or  iron,  is  perfectly  extraneous  to  the  first 
transaction,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  separate  adjustment.  In 
foreign  trade  the  price  of  an  object  is  determined  by  the 
market  value  at  the  place  of  sale :  the  payment  may  be 
settled  by  the  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange  which  is  in 
use  at  the  antipodes.  A  Hamburgh  merchant  buys  a  cargo 
of  corn  at  the  value  in  Hamburgh:  he  may  pay  for  it  by 
giving  a  bill  on  himself  for  a  certain  sum,  or  by  a  bill  on 
London  or  Amsterdam,  according  to  the  value  of  money  in 
those  places :  tliese  bills  all  represent  goods  transferred.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  bill  that  the  person  who  passes 
it  has  bought  it  with  money  in  the  market :  the  person  who 
takes  it  in  i)ayment  requires  to  be  assured  that  the  acceptor 
has  in  his  possession  the  value  of  the  goods  against  which  it 
is  drawn.  He  may  still  have  the  goods  themselves  when  it 
falls  due,  but  then  he  can  sell  them  and  pay  the  bill,  or,  if  he 
chooses  to  hold  thenij  he  can  obtain  credit  on  their  security, 
wliich  answers  the  same  purpose.    The  bill  is  paid  through  a 


*  "  Ninf-lentlitf  or  more  probably  niiiety-nine-liundrfdtlis  of  tlie  ptirclmkes  imI 
tales  of  t)ie  wbolciale  mafkets  arc  Iratixucted  iUiuii;;li  tliL*  inetlium  uf  l>ook  dehU. 
Jt  it  the  lialBDCca  only  of  these  trausactiun<i  ttiut  reijuiri:  the  intervention  of  Uank- 
liOlM." — 'J\h//:c'i  UiitoTf  ^Fricei,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 
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banker^  and  gold  is  only  remitted  to  Tlamburp;]!  wlicn  the  ex- 
changes arc  in  a  state  that  mtikcs  this  step  advisablcj  in  which 
it  is  specially  bought  for  the  purpose. 

What  all  parties  to  bills  require  to  be  assured  of  is  that  they 
represent  real  transactiom.  It  is  therefore  no  fraud  when  one 
parcel  of  goods  is  drawn  against  twenty  times,  provided  that 
twenty  transfers  have  taken  place  between  the  drawing  of  the 
first  and  of  the  last  bill.  If  the  last  be  duly  paid,  every  inter- 
vening drawer  can  receive  his  amount  from  the  other.  What 
is  otlen  called  an  accommodation  bill,  if  drawn  upon  the 
bolder  of  the  gf)ods  to  enable  him  to  meet  a  previous  acccpt- 
[tDce,  is  abo  a  fair  transaction.  But  a  bill  to  enable  a  person 
to  meet  a  draH  against  goods  that  he  has  parted  with,  is  a  kite. 
The  drawer  has  in  such  case  mere  personal  security.  So  great 
is  the  advantage  of  bills  to  the  trader,  that  he  can  even  sub- 
mit to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  xi\ion  them  in  the  shape  of  the 
stamp. 

Where  real  transactions  are  known  to  be  effected^  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  course  mercantile  men 
will  adopt.  Their  only  difficulty  is  when  they  are  not  sure 
of  this  fact.  In  such  cases  coin  must  be  substituted  for  paper, 
trau&octions  become  difficult  and  more  limited  in  extent.  The 
amount  of  coin  used  in  mercantile  transactions  is  therefore 
the  measure  of  the  credit  of  a  house  or  of  a  country ;  but  it 
must  be  taken  in  an  inverse  ratio,  for  coin  is  required  where 
credit  does  not  prevail.  The  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  coin  now  circulating  in  France  and  that  required  in  En- 
gland, shows  that  credit  is  on  a  different  footing  in  the  two 
^countries.  As  the  amount  of  traffic  in  England  is  far  greater 
tlian  that  of  France,  the  smaller  quantity  of  coin  used  here 
speaks  the  more  strongly  in  favour  of  English  credit.  Credit 
is  therefore  as  useful  as  money  to  the  party  enjoying  it;  it  is 
in  fact  far  more  usefid,  because  it  may  keep  pace  with  any 
conceivable  amount  to  which  it  is  possible  to  extend  mercan- 
tile dealings ;  whereas  coin  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  by  the 
diHiculty  and  expense  of  trausportiiif^and  preserving  it.  Credit 
is  therefore,  under  proper  precautions  which  cost  nothing, 
an  unlimited  fund  of  wealth.  Coin  is  only  a  commodity 
M'hich,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  loses  dtiily  in  value  as  credit 
ids  and  enables  traders  to  dispense  with  it.    Wc  now  see 
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how  weak  has  been  the  speculfltion  of  the  Americans  in  staking 
the  loss  of  their  credit  against  the  few  hundred  thousands  for 
which  they  sold  it. 

If  our  description  be  correct,  it  must  appear  that  while  the  ^1 
credit  of  a  bank  de[Knds  essentially  upon  the  nature  of  the 
business  transacted  by  the  merchants  who  use  it,  no  merchant  ^ 
derives  any  advantage  from  the  bank  of  his  immediate  vicinity^^f 
beyond  the  credit  which  his  own  prudence  has  created,  both  ^^ 
for  himself  and  for  the  banker.    The  transactions  of  u  bank      , 
in  a  trading  district  mnat  soon  exceed  the  power  of  any  pri*^| 
vate  fortune,  or  even  of  any  subscribed  capital  to  cover.  Hence  ^^ 
we  find  the  notes  of  ])rivate  banks  restricted  in  their  circula- 
tion to  their  own  neighbourhoods,  where  the  confidence  they 
inspire  must  ultimately,  and  especially  in  large  transactions, 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  by  their 
customers.    Their  power  of  extending  their  credit  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  local  circulation,  must  entirely  depend  upon  the 
means  they  adopt  of  convincing  the  public  that  they  are  in  a 
safe  condition,  and  that   tlieir    customers  are  doing  sound 
business.     At  present  two  great  obstacles  present  themselves^ 
to  the  spread  of  this  conviction  in  England; — first,  the  &&«^ 
crecy  in  which  the  transactions  of  all  banks  are  enveloped; 
secondly,  the  notion  prevalent  amongst  mercantile  men  that^^ 
high  prices  arc  synonymous  with  high  profits.  H 

It  is  the  object  of  the  public  not  to  provide  wealth  for  any 
individual,  or  for  any  class  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  to 
see  the  field  of  industry  fairly  opened  to  all.  Now  high  prices 
may  bring  large  profits  to  individuals;  but  the  public  does 
not  care  much  about  tlie  prosperity  of  individuals,  unless 
W  the  community  at  large  be  well  supplied.  Large  supplies  are  V 
incompatible  with  high  prices;  while, on  the  other  haitd,  low 
prices  and  a  low  rate  of  profit  stimulate  exertion,  because 
they  urge  traders  to  extend  their  business  and  to  make  up 
by  large  dealings  at  a  low  rate,  the  amount  of  profit  which, 
at  high  prices,  would  have  been  drawn  from  contracted  deal- 
ings. Ilie  principle  of  looking  to  a  low  rate  of  profit  on 
tensive  dealin^^s  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  trade.  The  gn 
thus  made  retiolvcs  itself  iuto  a  salary'  for  labour  and  taleu 
and  does  not  depend  upon  the  fiuctuations  of  markets, 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  uf  the  article  he  deals  in  would  bo 
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dreaded  by  any  trader  who  had  based  his  cnlculations  upon 
continually  extending  sales,  and  perhaps  even  upon  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  rate  of  prutit. 

Wfjre  this  commercial  principle  duly  appreciated  (and  we 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  taught  in  schools),  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  tradesmen  should  involve  their  pro* 
ceediugs  in  mystery.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  every 
one  to  publish  the  fact,  that  he  sold  the  best  goods  at  liie 
cheapest  rate.  The  fact  of  his  founding  his  business  upon  this 
principle  would  not  only  obtain  credit  for  him,  but  would  raise 
the  credit  of  the  bank  with  which  he  dealt,  Tlie  prices  of  the 
chief  articles  of  trade  in  every  district  are  published  in  the 
'  Prices  Current'  thai  appear  in  our  large  trading  towns; 
90  that  the  public  is  informed  both  as  to  the  state  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry  in  every  district,  and  respecting  the  con- 
Hdence  which  it  may  repose  in  notes  or  bills  coming  from  the 
respective  pculs  of  the  kingdom.  Were  the  people  taught 
to  read  these  documents  riirhtly,  the  accumulation  of  paper 
money  would  excite  no  alarm,  as  long  as  it  was  found  to  cor- 
respond with  :m  extension  of  trade  in  any  particular  branch, 
or  in  the  kingdom  generally. 

Under  such  circumstances  legislative  interference  would  be 
no  more  necessary  with  banks  than  with  any  other  branch 
of  trade,  so  long  as  publicity  was  enforced  respecting  the 
extent  and  nature  of  their  issues.  The  competition  amongst 
the  banks  themselves  would  kee])  them  in  the  right  course; 
for  traders  everywhere  being  informed  of  the  state  of  trade 
and  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  paper  circulation  in  every 
other  district,  might,  if  they  lost  confidence  in  the  banks  of 
their  own  neighbourhood,  transfer  their  accounts  to  any  more 
distant  bank  that  would  accejit  them. 

What  under  such  circumstances  would  be  the  province  of  a 
national  bank?  We  tliink  that  Mr. Ilorsley  Palmer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  a  national  bank  may  be  safely  adopted 
u  normal  under  any  circumstances,  but  especially  under  such 
sa  wc  have  described.  *'The  Bank  of  England  is  required 
•*  to  provide  a  requisite  supply  of  paper  money  for  the  average 
**  circulation  of  the  sphere  on  which  it  acts,  and  to  uphold 
**  public  and  private  credit  w/ien  called  upon" 

in  the  corTcctucM  of  tlie  view  taken  in  tlic  first  part  of 
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this  axiftvcr  Mr.  Tooke  fully  coincides.  We  &hall  therefore 
merely  add,  that  tJicrc  can  be  no  objection  to  limiting  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  legal  tender  to  notes  issued  by  the  national  bank* 
The  Goienunent  must  use  its  discretion  in  placing  contidence 
in  banks  as  freelj  as  any  individual.  The  Government  is 
bound  to  be  even  more  scrupulous  than  individuals,  because  it 
has  a  trust  to  discharge.  The  national  bank  is  in  tlus  view  the 
organ  for  discriminating,  and  for  relie^'ing  the  officers  of  the 
crown  from  an  unfair  responsibility.  As  the  taxes  arc  levied 
in  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  the  notes  in  M'hich  they  can 
be  paid  must  have  general  circulation:  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstancea  of  competition  that  we  have  supposed,  the  Bank 
of  England  could  only  obtain  credit  upon  the  terms  of  the 
most  unreserved  publicity.  Against  this  no  good  argument 
could  be  advanced,  when  the  banker,  like  the  trader,  sought  his  ^B 
profit  rather  in  the  extent  than  in  the  nature  of  his  business.      ^^ 

Mr*  Tooke  declares  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's  answer.  We  should  coincide  with  Mr. 
Tooke,  did  we  not  think  that  the  words  admit  of  a  ditifercnt 
interpretation  from  that  which  he  assumes,  and  which  perhaps 
the  Director  himself  meant.  To  avoid  all  suspicion  of  forcing 
a  meaning,  we  will  suggest  tliat  the  concluding  paragraph 
wconveys  an  equally  just  view  with  the  rest  of  the  answer,  if  for 
mtpport  we  substitute  represent. 

The  national  credit  must  clearly  be  supported  by  the  trader 
in  every  country,  and  can  only  be  represetUed  by  a  bonk, 
whether  local  or  national.  Insofar  as  the  banker  contributes 
to  support  the  national  credit  by  employing  a  large  capi- 
tal in  driing  good  business,  he  is  a  trader — in  money.  A 
local  bank  may  therefore  be  said  to  repress  by  its  notes  tlie 
credit  of  the  nciglibourhood  in  all  dealings  with  the  public 
and  with  the  national  bank.  The  national  bank  represents 
the  credit  of  the  local  banks,  or  of  the  country,  to  govern- 
ment and  to  foreigners.  Only  in  this  capacity  can  it  be  said 
to  support  credit,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
cxchniifrcs,  it  cannot  justifiably  refuse  to  discount  for  local 
banks  on  any  other  ground  than  a  i*easonabIc  suspicion  of 
their  credit.  The  pubhcation  of  the  average  prices  must  in 
all  cases  prove  the  ultimate  test  of  credit.  If,  as  in  the  month 
of  February  tliis  year,  speculative  dealiugs  mlsed  the  price  of 
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cottoa  in  Liverjiool,  and  occasioned  a  great  issue  of  local 
Dotes,  which  turned  the  exchanges  in  America  against  En- 
gland,— to  remedy  which  the  national  paper,  the  representa- 
tive of  coin,  was  sought  by  the  Liverpool  banks, — the  Bank  of 
England  would  act  prudently  in  not  exceeding  its  usual 
amoant  of  discounts*.  For  as  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw 
material  must  ultimately  check  the  consumption  and  embar- 
rass the  manufacturer,  the  fact  of  the  rise  is  a  forewarning  of  a 
shock  to  credit.  In  this  manner  the  Bank  of  England  would 
really,  in  representing,  support  tlie  national  credit ;  but  to  do 
so  effectually,  its  notes  must  have  circulation  abroad. 

Our  historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium now  available  for  the  facilitation  of  exchanges  in  the 
civilized  world,  showed  the  accumulation,  both  of  bullion  and 
of  credit,  which  is  represented  by  paper,  to  be  slow.  It  was 
in  fact  closely  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  trader,  whose 
ingenuity  we  liave  seen  in  all  ages  exerted  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  imposed  upon  him  by  the  want  of  credit.  The  im- 
mense increase  in  our  power  of  traus{>ortiug  merchandize  since 
the  invention  of  steam-boats  and  railroads  has  led  to  entirely 
new  calcidations  in  trade,  to  the  extension  of  which  there 
seems  now  no  limit  but  the  want  of  a  medium  of  exchange. 
The  time  Is  favourable  for  a  judicious  extension  of  the  appli- 
cation of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  coin.  Merchants  have  by 
their  private  credit  long  kept  up  an  extensive  banking  com- 
munication both  with  the  East  and  West.  But  such  an 
augmentation  of  trade,  as  must  result  from  emancipating  the 
industry  of  oiu*  East  Indian  colonies,  is  only  possible  with  the 
aid  of  a  better  regulated  and  far  more  extensive  application 
of  the  national  credit  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

Mr.  Horaley  Palmer's  description  of  the  duties  of  a  national 
bank  infers  an  abstinence  on  the  part  of  such  an  establish- 
ment from  interference  with  the  province  of  local  banks  ; — 

"  The  nuaous  which  appear  to  mc  to  exist  against  tlic  regulation  of 
th(f  amount  of  issues  through  commercial  discountt  in  London,  arise  from 
tbtf  magnitude  of  the  deposits  in  the  possession  of  the  bankers  of  London 
and  other  individuals  seeking  employment,  with  which  the  Bank  ought  not 
in  my  opinion  to  interfere," — Iltsiary  qf  Prices,  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 


*  ir  the  rite  wna  n  nntural  one,  occuioDcd  for  instance  by  a  short  crop,  It  would 
allbct  the  exehangeb 
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in  Loodon  kxiov  of  the  pnticiikr  «faafiiifs  of  a  Manrhctet 
mMnnhetarerf  The  pohtishcd  aicn^cs  of  pnoes  voald  bo 
doubt  imptoTc  credit  gcfkcnJh-,  and  local  credit  in  ftiqi  di»- 
trict;  bat  th^  increase  of  banking  bnsincaa  under  tivae  ciF> 
comstances  would  make  a  diruaoa  of  kbonr  wndispnwahle. 

Soppoae,  instead  cf  establishing  fannch-banks  in  oar  eonii- 
try  tomu,  where  ther  inteifoe  with  the  coontiT  banks  and 
create  a  feeling  of  iO-will,  the  Bank  of  England  undertook 
to  establish  brandies  in  our  Colonies^  iriiere  they  would 
promote  industry  at  home  and  abroad ;  what  objection  would 
there  be  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  step?  The  diief  difficulty 
would  evidently  be  the  obtaining  circubtion  lor  the  notes  in 
the  firrt  instance.  In  this  legitimate  mode  of  extending  the 
national  credit,  the  Bank  fsi  England  would  hare  no  resouroe 
but  to  adopt  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  local  banks 
improved  their  credit.  As  a  district,  by  puUishing  ita  local 
transactions  of  trade  and  currency,  obtained  credit  at  home, 
so  the  nation  ought  to  seek  credit  in  her  C<^onies  and  through- 
out the  world,  by  the  most  open  chaUenge  to  competition  and 
the  most  unreserved  publicity  r^arding  her  hanking  transac- 
tions. From  the  local  published  prices,  which  it  is  thus  mani* 
festly  the  object  of  the  trader  to  keep  low,  a  weekly  stat^ 
ment  might  be  compiled  for  the  nation.  The  inspection  of 
these  prices  must  be  confided  to  persons  fully  qualified,  and 
ought  indeed  to  be  a  matter  of  election.  No  trust  can  weU  be 
conceived  more  sacred  than  that  which  would  thus  be  ro- 
posed  in  these  arbitrators  between  the  nation  and  the  trading 
world  at  large. 

That  the  exchanges  are  r^ulated  by  the  market  prices  is 
well  known.  The  nation  which  desires  to  be  well  supplied 
with  bullion  has  only  to  produce  cheaper  than  all  others,  and 
the  precious  metals  will  flow  into  her  markets  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Were  our  trading  resources  fully  ap- 
plied, and  productions  of  every  kind  collected  at  the  cheapest 
rate  in  England,  which  (for  everything  but  food)  is  practica- 
ble, the  first  inconvenience  felt  by  the  Bank  would  be  the 
abundance  of  bullion.  This  in  the  commencement  would  af- 
ford it  the  means  of  supplying  the  branch,  colonial,  or  foreign 
banks  with  coin,  which  would  gradually  introduce  the  accept- 
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IOC  of  notes  in  places  where  it  now  enjoys  no  confidence. 
By  degrees  wealth  and  civilizalioa  would  spread  and  be 
equalized  in  all  countries  that  accepted  the  commercial  alli- 
ance of  England,  and  the  irregular  flow  of  gold  and  silver 
would  cease,  lliese  metals  might  eventually  be  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  currency  of  civilized  countries,  and,  like  other 
met^>  be  appropriated  to  the  constniction  of  utensils,  domes- 
tic or  ornamental.  In  a  good  state  of  national  credit,  it  would 
be  just  as  absurd  to  stamp  sovereigns  of  gold,  as  it  would 
be  to  print  notes  upon  thin  sheets  of  that  metal  in  lieu  of 
paper. 

The  utility  of  a  candid  publication  of  the  Bank  proceedings 
has  been  ubly  shown  and  energeticiUly  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  whose  services  in  exposing  the  real  effect  of  the  Bank 
issues  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation.  That 
we  ditfer  from  this  high  authority,  in  considering  the  univer- 
sal couv-ertibility  of  notes  into  gold  or  silver  to  be  perfectly 
iropracticnble  with  the  present  desirable  extension  of  trade, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ditference  of  our  respective 
positions.  The  attention  we  have  turned  to  the  state  of  the 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  of  our  Colonies,  has  impressed  us 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  at  the  privations  which  whole 
communities  now  experience,  and  with  the  conviction  that  this 
slate  of  things  can  be  remedied, — but  only  by  a  reform  of  our 
principles  of  trade.  The  extent  to  which  trade  may  be  in- 
creased is,  in  our  opinion,  so  enormous  that  the  capabilities 
of  our  present  circulation  are  utterly  inadequate  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  sec  how  the  principle  can  be 
defended,  that  the  total  productions  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  art  are  necessarily  to  bear  any  fixed 
proportion  to  any  one  product, — least  of  all  to  one  of  the  most 
limited  in  quantity.  That,  however,  nothing  less  than  the 
free  adoption  of  a  sound  commercial  and  currency  system 
will  allow  England  to  exercise  the  commercial  and  political 
influence  over  her  Colonies  to  which  she  is  entitled,  is  clear, 
because  the  extension  of  the  credit  which  she  for  the  moment 
excluiively  enjoyH  is  an  iudisj>ensable  condition  of  the  increase 
of  trade  which  we  contemplate. 

The  publication  of  the  nature  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  in  notes  eeta  the  public  right  upon  two  points.    The 
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amount  of  bills  discounted  shows  whether  trade  is  increasing 
or  diminishing ;  and  this,  connected  with  the  weekly  averages^ 
would  point  out  the  state  of  the  country,  its  prosperity  or  dis- 
tress. The  advances  made  to  government  on  exchequer-bills 
are  the  touchstone  of  the  credit  of  all  national  banks  under 
the  system  of  secrecy,  and  indeed  are  everywhere  the  cause  of 
any  mystery  being  kept  up.  According  to  their  proceedings 
on  this  point  it  is  that  the  national  banks  of  Eiuope  deserve 
to  be  classified. 

In  England  notes  are  advanced  by  the  Bank  on  bills 
upon  the  Exchequer,  on  account  of  the  current  revenue. 
These  bills  form  the  unfunded  debt:  they  are  security  to 
the  Bank  proprietors,  like  merchants'  acceptances,  and  their 
intrinsic  value  is  measured  by  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  accounts  of  the  Bank  show  that  this  fair  system 
has  never  been  abused  by  that  body;  the  greatest  issue  of 
notes  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1839,  and  at  no  time  during 
the  restriction  were  the  Bank  issues  excessive.  The  depreci- 
ation in  the  value  of  the  notes  during  the  restriction 
may  be  ascribed  to  two  vexy  different  causes.  They  were,  as 
it  is  well  known,  low  when  measured  in  gold ;  but  gold  was 
no  fair  standard  of  the  value  of  notes  at  that  period,  because 
the  value  of  that  metal  was  affected  by  causes  peculiar  to  it- 
self. The  necessity  of  paying  our  foreign  subsidies  and  the 
pay  of  our  troops  on  foreign  service  in  gold,  caused  an  un- 
usual demand  for  gold  coin,  which  raised  its  value  not  only  in 
relation  to  notes  but  to  eveiy  other  commodity.  On  the 
other  hand  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  high  profits  of  trade,  which  indisposed  capita- 
lists to  let  their  stock  lie  idle  in  the  shape  of  the  funded  debt, 
or  of  money,  reduced  the  value  of  all  government  securities, 
and  of  course  of  all  other  securities  that  had  no  better*  guaran- 
tee. The  depreciation  of  the  government  stock  in  the  market 
was  at  all  times  greater  than  that  of  bank-notes,  as  may  easily 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  prices.  According  to  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, whom  Sir  H.  Pamell  follows,  the  debt  created  between 
1775  and  1816  amounted  in  money  to  41 7^85 1,81 7^. :  the 
capital  funded  was  589,086,226/.  This  gives  but  70/.  19«.  6rf. 
for  100/.  of  debt.  Thus  the  sole  efifect  of  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act  was  to  prevent  parties  holding  notes  from  pre- 
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H  tenting  them  unadvisedly  for  payment  in  gold,  which  was  na- 
H  turally  less  practicable  then  than  at  present.  The  act  of  par- 
liament was  supported  by  the  energy  of  the  leading  capitaUsts, 
or  it  would  have  proved  a  nulUty,  As  it  is, — mainly  because  the 
views  of  traders  respecting  the  utihty  of  liigh  rates  of  profit 
were  then  more  erroneous  than  they  now  are, — the  civilized 
world  was  saved  from  a  chaos  of  barbarism  by  the  measure. 

In  conceding  thus  much,  we  do  not  abandon  our  view  that 
the  adoption  at  that  period  of  sound  trading  and  currency  prin- 
ciples would  have  cftected  more  good  than  the  restriction.  In 
fact  the  commercial  power  that  England  would  have  exerted 
under  a  system  of  open  competition  and  fair  currency  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  in*esistiblc,  and  would  have  driven 
Napoleon,  or  any  other  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  from  hia 
throne,  \vithout  expenditure  of  blood,  money  and  public  mo- 
nditj'.  The  lesson  has  been  a  severe  one;  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  have  been  given  in  vain. 

The  national  Bank  of  France,  according  to  its  recently 
published  statements,  advanced  in  1843  only  1,400,000/.  on 
government  securities:  the  rest  of  its  advances  were  on 
private  securities ;  but  the  notes  it  issued  hardly  exceeded 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  its  coffers.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral, in  a  country  where  there  seems  to  prevail  no  idea  of 
maintaining  the  national  supremacy,  or  even  existence,  ex- 
cept by  arms.  A  country  that  premeditates  carrying  con- 
fusion into  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  is  right  to  accumulate  bullion ;  it  is 
the  only  money  where  credit  is  destroyed.  But  even  in  such 
a  conflict,  a  nation  that  possessed  the  means  of  preserving  its 
credit  but  for  one  year  and  of  keepitig  Us  prices  low,  would 
have  a  good  chance  of  emptying  its  rival's  coffers  and  filling 
its  own.  Even  in  time  of  war  coin  must  circulate,  and  it  is 
sure  to  flow  to  the  lowest  level.  The  advantage  of  an  accu- 
mulated treasure  of  coin  is  therefore  so  slight,  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  accustomed  penetration  of  our  neighbours  in 
their  announcement  of  having  achieved  a  triumph  of  so  dubi- 
ous a  character.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  they  speculate  upon 
the  chances  of  their  neighbours  not  being  wiser,  or  at  liberty 
to  act  more  wisely,  than  themselves.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
speculation  we  are  more  diffident  in  pronouncing  an  opinion. 
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The  reports  of  the  national  Bank  <if  Austria  publish  only 
extentof  the  issucson  discounted  bills.  These, as  we  have  seen, 
amounted  in  183/  to  296,553,809  ilorins,  or  29,650,000/. ;  but 
aa  this  wob  the  total  issue  for  the  year,  it  gives  us  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  at  any  particular 
tinae.  The  advances  to  government  are  in  the  shape  of  notoi 
issued  to  convert  the  depreciated  war  currency  which  is  now 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  two-fidhs  of  its  original  value.  The 
issues  on  this  account  amounted  in  1837  to  137,1 87r*^<X) 
florins.  When  the  whole  sum  is  redeemed,  the  advance  will 
amount  to  about  16,000,000/.  sterling,  on  which  no  interest 
is  allowed  to  the  Bank.  The  privilege  of  hadng  iU  notes  h 
made  a  legal  tender  is  the  sct-o^'  to  thie,  and  in  a  country  of^ 
such  inexhaustible  productive  powers  ought  to  prove  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  Bank. 

Prussia  has  no  national  bank  ;  but  an  ambiguous  relation 
subsists  between  the  government  and  a  company  called  the 
"  See.Handlung,"  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  govern-^ 
ment  credit.  The  late  king,  afler  appointing  a  commission^  H 
bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  allow  of  no  addition  to  the  national 
debt  after  a  certain  period  without  an  appeal  to  the  nation^ 
finding  that  loans  were  occasionally  useful,  allowed  tliifl 
"See-Handlung"  or  "  Ovcr-Sca  Company"  to  be  fnnndcd, 
ostensibly  as  a  trading  company,  but  really  with  the  intention 
of  using  its  capital  as  a  loan  fur  wiiich  debentures  were  issued. 
The  paper  currency  of  Prussia, — whether  composed  of"  See* 
Hondlungs-scheine  "  or  "  Trcsor-Bcheine,  '*  which  are  direct 
issues  of  exchequer-bills  in  {Miyment  of  salaries  and  for  other 
])urpose8, — forms  therefore  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  country, 
respecting  which  no  account  has  ever  been  published, altliough 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  accounta  are  kept.  On  u  recent 
proposal  to  assimilate  the  metallic  currency  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  to  the  Prussian  dollar, 
aa  objection  was  taken  on  the  ground  of  the  liability  to  which 
the  Muth  German  states  would  expose  themselves  of  being 
inundated  with  Prussian  "Tresor-scheijic.*'  A  comprunusc 
was  effected  by  the  coinage  of  silver  pieces  worth  3^  florins, 
which  correspond  to  the  value  of  two  Prussian  dollars.  But 
the  dreaded  influx  of  pn])cr  was  not  averted  by  tiie  southern 
Btates,  in  which  the  dollar-notes  of  Pruuia  arc  ofku  at  a  pre- 
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miiun  in  exchange,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  thej  ofier 
for  remittance  by  letter. 

Of  the  paper  issues  of  Russia  we  are  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  say  much.  The  paper  rouble  is  a  coinage  of  the 
crownj  issued  without  responsibility  to  any  extent  which  the 
circulation  is  likely  to  absorb.  Indeed,  that  this  measure  has 
been  exceeded  is  well  known,  and  a  recent  ukase  ordains  a  new 
coinage  of  notes  professedly  convertible,  but  in  which  the  old 
notes  are  to  be  redeemed  at  a  vast  reduction  of  value.  Russia 
thus  hopes,  after  thirty  years  of  peace,  to  effect  without  igno- 
miny that  which,  attempted  during  war  and  under  the  pressure 
of  awful  and  nobly  endured  calamities,  covered  Austria  with 
BO  much  obloquy. 

This  short  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  currency  on  the 
continent  may  be  useful,  to  show  the  degree  of  competition 
which  other  countries  are  prepared  to  offer  when  we  adopt 
correct  principles  of  trade.  The  circumstances  abroad  could 
not  be  more  favourable  for  the  attempt :— how  they  may  be  at 
home,  it  is  too  soon  to  decide* 

Amongst  the  strangely  confused  notions  which  prevail  re- 
specting currency,  one  almost  induces  a  smile  when  gravely 
proffered.  The  idea  that  the  currency  of  a  country  belongs 
to  the  king,  and  that  no  medium  of  exchange  can  be  tolerated 
except  with  the  royal  sanction,  is  to  load  royalty  with  no  fair 
responsibility.  Mr.  Loyd  quotes  the  opinion  given  in  evidence 
by  Mr. Ward:— 

"  Individually,  aa  a  Director  of  the  Bank,  I  do  not  presume  to  alter  the 
King's  currency,  but  I  endeavour  always  to  bring  the  paper  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  what  the  currency  would  be  if  no  Bank  existed,  and  the  cur- 
rency were  all  gold." 

To  this  Mr.  Loyd  subjoins  :— 

"  Who  then,  we  may  ask,  has  '  presumed  to  alter  the  king's  currency ' 
during  the  last  year,  when  we  find  by  the  accounts  before  us  that  '  had  it 
been  all  gold,'  the  decrease  would  have  been  £6,800,000 ;  whilst  being 
a  paper  circolatioa  and  a  Bank  existing,  the  decrease  has  been  only 
£600,000."— Pflirc  36. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  is  equally  amusing  on  this  point : — 

"  So  long  as  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  may  usurp  the  royal 
prerogative  and  issue  paper  without  let  or  hinderance,  so  long  will  it  be 
iMued  in  exceaa«  in  periods  when  prices  are  rising  and  confidence  high ; 
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and  be  suddenly  and  improperly  withdrawn  when  prices  are  falling  and 
confidence  shaken.' — Notes  to  Adam  Smith, 

To  say  that  a  bank  will  assuredly  issue  in  excess  if  per- 
mitted, is  to  assert  that  the  small  number  of  fraudulent  traders, 
who  take  paper  of  any  kind  without  giving  an  equivalent  for 
it,  can  support  the  credit  of  a  bank  in  opposition  to  the  majo- 
rity of  fair  traders,  who  are  careful  both  as  to  what  they  take 
and  what  they  give.  A  bank-note  issued  without  sufficient 
guarantee,  is  of  no  more  use  than  a  promissory  note  which 
represents  no  transfer  of  goods  or  of  credit.  Banks  cannot 
issue  excessively  without  ultimate  loss,  and  the  fact  that  abun- 
dance of  money  temporarily  affects  prices  affords  a  security 
that  no  one  can  coin  with  impunity.  To  represent  goods  in 
possession  by  paper  at  their  fair  value  is  not  coining,  any  more 
than  transferring  them  by  an  order  on  a  wharfinger,  instead 
of  through  the  agency  of  a  horse  and  cart,  is  a  fraudulent  de- 
livery. But  every  man  who  wishes  to  retain  this  privilege,  so 
necessary  to  the  trader,  dares  never  even  once  to  abuse  it,  nor 
deal  with  those  who  have  the  courage  to  do  so.  Therefore 
when  sound  views  of  trade  prevail,  paper  money  seems  to  offer 
no  more  temptation  to  a  banker  than  the  right  of  coining  does 
to  a  sovereign.  A  banker  who  abuses  his  trust  resembles  a 
government  which  issues  base  metal  for  gold  or  silver. 

Some,  who  think  with  us  regarding  the  general  utility  of 
banks,  may  still  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing 
the  privileges  hitherto  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  as 
a  national  institution.  Suggestions  have  been  made  from 
many  quarters  deserving  of  attention,  to  the  effect  that  the 
crown  might  issue  smaU  exchequer-bills  or  other  debentures, 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  paper  currency.  This 
is  the  plan,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  in  Russia  and  in 
Prussia:  it  was  followed  during  the  war  by  Austria  and 
France;  but  it  everywhere  led  to  difficulties  in  time  of 
trouble ;  for  ministers,  who  as  private  individuals  would 
never  abuse  a  pecuniary  trust,  are  apt  to  prove  lax  in  this 
respect  when  they  are  acting  for  the  nation.  Patriotism 
veils  the  immorality  of  public  issues  in  payment  of  public 
services,  even  where  there  is  no  fund  to  be  represented 
by  them.  It  is  against  this  abuse  of  confidence  that  a  na- 
tional bank,  through  or  by  which  advances  are  made  to 
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Tnment,  affords  some  guarantee  to  the  public.  The  Bank 
of  England  discounts  the  bills  on  the  Exchequer*  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  takes  the  paper  of  private  persons;  and  when 

■  these  bills  do  not  exceed  the  current  revenue,  they  form  as  fair 
a  transaction  aa  those  of  any  merchant.  This  affords  abun- 
dant security  against  an  abuse  of  power,  and  it  is  one  that 
can  only  be  given  by  an  institution  which  is  independent  of 
government.  To  such  independent  banks  both  Austria  and 
France  have  now  resorted.     We  have  seen  that  the  trust  re- 

■    posed  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  hitherto  been  abused. 
That,  in  commercial  dealings,,  the  Directors  have  occasionally 
exposed  themselves  to  censure  is  an  evil  which  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  currency  must  speedily  remove.     We  per- 
ceive an  additional  guarantee  for  the  nation,  that  no  petty 
K    considerations  will  lead  the  Bank  out  of  its  true  and  useful 
H    course,  in  the  very  magnitude  of  the  field  which  awaits  its 
■    activity. 

^  — 

^^^f^  Article  II. 

7%€  History  of  Ancient  America,  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Columbus,  proving  the  identity  of  the  Aborigines  with 
ihe  Syrians  and  Israelites^  and  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  Western  Hemisphtre  by  the  Apostle 
SU  Thomas.  By  George  Jones^  M.R.S.I.,  F.S.V. 
Longman  and  Brown,  London;  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.    1843. 

If  all  the  embellishments  the  art  of  printing  can  bestow, 
with  the  addition  of  an  elaborate  title-page  and  a  solemnly 
inflated  style,  could  insure  the  success  of  a  work  and  confer 
reputation  on  its  author,  Mr,  George  Jones  would  henceforth 
become  the  literary  lion  of  the  day,  and  his  *  History  of  An- 
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*  The  recefit  idvances  miide  by  English  capitoliats  to  ihe  Ststt:  govcmmctiiii  uf 
North  AincfKj  were  un  b  liintlar  credit.  The  isuirii  were  ^vcn  on  the  assiiram-c 
thtt  ■  t<  of  iheae  Slfttes  were  such  ai  tu  vrarrant  the  loans.     No  one  tuuM 

ba<-  that  these  States  would  jiroclaiiii  (heir  profpecta   tuo  bad  lo  be 

tnutcJ  cicii  !)y  tbetiiielvci. 
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cient  America^  woiild  display  its  hot-pressed  charms  upon 
every  library  table.  Unfortunately  the  merits  of  a  book  are 
not  in  precise  proportion  to  its  outward  garniture ;  and  though 
we  doubt  whether  even  the  author  vrould  recognize  the  "  chijd 
of  hia  brain,"  were  it  unrolled  from  tlie  gorgeous  coveriugfi  in 
which  it  has  bee^i  setUdously  swathed,  we  own  that  we  would 
rather  have  seen  it  iupurin  naiuraiihuM, 

Few  questions  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  or  more 
ingenious  theorizing  than  the  original  history  of  America. 
It  is  one  of  those  moot  points  which  have  always  been,  and 
probably  will  ever  continue  to  be,  of  an  uncertainty  oidy  sti- 
mulating to  the  appetite  of  the  speculative ;  while  the  inquirer, 
though  he  fail  to  solve  themj  may  chancy  to  alight  upon  de- 
tached and  valuable  portions  of  truth,  as  the  hummer  of  the 
geologist  may  sometimes  strike  out  a  gem,  though  he  lose  the 
coursp  of  the  stratum  he  is  investigating.  To  determine  this 
disputed  paternity,  many  incredible  and  absurd  hypotheses 
have  been  from  time  to  time  propounded.  Some  authors — 
Lord  Kaimcs  among  them — have  not  scrupled  to  report  that 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  was 
only  intended  to  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  world,  and  that  the  American  nations  sprung  from 
a  diHTerent  Adam  and  perhaps  a  less  erring  Eve  1  Others, 
with  less  imagination,  or  more  piety,  have  contented  th«m* 
selves  with  haz^ardtng  the  conjecture,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  when,  according  to  holy  writ,  "the  Lord 
scattered  them  (the  builders)  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,"  was  the  time  when  the  vast  plains  and  forests  of  the 
Western  world  first  received  man  as  their  inhabitant.  A 
third  party,  still  more  absiud,  have  conceived  (from  a  passage 
in  Plato)  that,  in  former  times,  an  island  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, named  Atlantis,  stretched  from  the  north-western  coast 
of  Africa  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  .  V'-  con- 

tinent^l  tract  both  mun  and  beast  migrated  \\ In 

one  night  however  a  mighty  storm  and  wind  overwhelmed 
this  island,  at  a  time  when  only  a  few  animals  bad  succeeded 
in  making  good  their  passage. 

These  theories,  and  many  others  even  more  wild  which 
might  be  collected  from  diUbrent  writers,  arc  not  without 
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eir  warning  iise ;  they  give  a  huniiliating  proof  of  the 
puerilities  into  which  even  vigorous  minds  may  be  betrayed^ 
when  once  they  abandon  inductive  reasoning  for  the  seducing 
fields  of  speculative  fancy.  Thus  the  early  geologists  con- 
ceived that  the  petrified  shells  and  vessels  found  buried  in 
the  secondary  strata  were  produced  by  what  they  culled  a 
"  pla-stic  force  "  in  nature,  and  accounted  for  the  vast  beds  of 
shells  on  the  top  of  the  Alps  by  remembering  the  shell-oraa- 
ment4?d  bonnets  of  the  pilgrims  passing  from  Rome! 

To  return  however  to  our  subject.  The  discoveries  made 
by  the  Russians  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  worlds  under 
the  atispices  of  Peter  the  Great,  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
thoae  who,  not  disposed  to  account  by  supernatural  agency 
for  what  miglit  be  effected  by  natural  causes,  had  early  sug- 
gcatvd  the  possibility  of  America  having  been  peopled  from 
the  contiguous  northern  shores  of  Europe  on  the  one  side 
and  Asia  on  the  other.  They  insisted  upon  the  similarity  in 
features,  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  denizens  of  these 
frigid  zones ;  and,  arguing  upon  the  analogous  migrations  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  nomads,  they  accounted  for  the  ex- 
islence  of  the  Southern  Americans  by  the  continual  pressure 
of  A  rapidly  increasing  population  from  the  noilh. 

But  even  when  the  discoveries  of  Russia  apparently  cor* 
roborated  this  hypothesis,  the  tide  of  discussion  was  not 
checked,  but  merely  diverted  into  fresh  and  numerous  chan- 
nels, Almo&t  every  nation  of  the  Old  World  set  up  its  claim 
in  turn  lo  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  i^ew  hemi- 
sphere :  the  Jews,  Canaanites,  Phoenicians,  Caithaglnians,  the 
Greeks,  Scythians,  Chinese,  and  many  others,  have  all  found 
tealotis  mivocales  for  their  respective  claims. 

Josephus  Acosta,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  wrote  about  the 
Tear  1560,  is  opposed  to  the  opinion,  which  he  says  was  pre- 
valtAt  in  bis  time,  that  the  Americans  were  of  Jewish  origin. 
He  Ueats  this  suggestion,  which  he  beUeves  to  have  been 
fbtmdc<l  on  a  passage  of  the  book  of  Esdros,  with  utter  scep- 
ticism aud  even  some  degree  of  contempt.  He  ^'  cannot  well 
^  see  haw  tktat  Euphrates  in  Esdras  siiould  be  a  more  conve- 
«  ;  -^ssjre  to  goe  to  the  New  World  than  the  enchanted 
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^iuus  Atlautiko  island  of  Plato. 


He  confesses^  how- 
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ever,  that  the  coincidences  in  the  customs  of  the  two  nations 
are  curioiis,  although  in  his  opinion  nccidentiil. 

Mr.  ParsonSj  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  *  Remains 
of  Japhet/  entertains  no  douht  that  the  carhest  Americans 
were  a  colony  from  Tartary,  In  confirmation  of  this  idea  he 
obser\'es,  that  the  American  nations  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  for  they  worshiped  their  tute- 
lary deity,  the  Sun,  under  the  threefold  appellation  of  the 
*  Father  and  Lord  Sun/  *  the  Son  Sun,'  and  the  *  Brother 
Sun' ;  and  moreover  they  adored  an  idol  called  by  the  name 
of  Tanga-Tanga,  which  signifies  *  One  in  Three  and  Three 
in  One/  This  circumstance  is  considered  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  had  observed  a  similar  worship  among  the  Lamas  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary,  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
original  identity  of  the  two  nations  ;  and  from  this  and  some 
other  analogies  he  concludes  that  both  the  Peru^^an8  and 
Mexicans  arc  derived  from  the  house  of  Togarmah,  the  son  of 
Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet,  who,  we  are  told,  settled  "  east- 
ward, in  the  northern  quarter." 

Dr.  Robertson,  whose  graceftil  yet  manly  style  stands 
out  in  strong  and  pleasing  relief  to  that  of  some  authors 
upon  this  subject,  does  not  place  much  reliance  upon  the 
analogies  which  may  be  traced  in  the  customs,  cither  secular 
or  religious,  of  any  two  nations.  He  justly  observes,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  these  coincidences  which  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  similarity  of  their  condition  or 
situation ;  and  that,  to  prove  an  identity  of  origin,  it  is  requi- 
site that  some  arbitrary  institution,  such  as  the  keeping  the 
seventh  day  holy,  should  be  discovered  in  both.  He  also  con- 
ceived that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the 
Old  World  which  had  made  any  considerable  progress  to- 
WiU-ds  civilization.  But  we  shoidd  give  due  weight  to  the 
remark  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  upon  this  point, 
viz.  that  this  eminent  historian  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  stupendous  remains  of  former  magniiicence  which  it 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Jones  to  ascribe  to  their  proper  archi- 
tects. On  the  whole,  Robertson  inclines  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Parsons  before  alluded  to,  and  concludes  that  wc  must 
consider  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Asia  to  have  been  the 
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first  iohabitmits  of  America;  and  that,  after  having  migrnted 
acrofis  Behriug's  Straits,  they  spread  themselves  gradually 
iver  tbe  ^'hole  hemisphere.  This  account  tallies  with  the 
traditions  the  Mexicans  have  of  their  own  origin,  which  relate 
that  their  nncesiors  journeyed  from  the  north-west. 

This  theory  receives  some  additional  confirmation  from  an 
account  given  by  Peter  Kalm,  in  his  *  Travels  into  North 
America,'  of  pillars  of  stone,  apparently  of  great  antiquity, 
which  had  been  found  some  hundred  miles  west  of  Montreal, */• 
^-onc  of  them  covered  with  inscriptions,  which  some  Jesuita 
who  saw  them  affirmed  were  written  in  Taitarian  characters. 
It  appears  moreover,  from  Marco  Polo,  that  Kublai  Khan,  a 
Tartarian  monarch,  one  of  the  successors  of  Ganghis  Khan,  J— 
after  he  had  conquered  the  southern  part  of  China,  sent  out 
a  naval  expedition  for  the  purjjose  of  subduing  Japan,  but 
that  this  armament  was  cast  away  and  never  more  heard  of; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  of  these  vessels  may 
have  found  their  way  to  the  American  shores. 

The  Abbe  Francesco  Clavigcro,  a  native  of  New  Spain, 
and  author  of  a  *  History  of  Mexico '  of  considerable  celebrity, 
is  decidetlly  of  opinion  that  his  countrymen  came  from  the 
/  northern  parts  of  America,  but  evades  the  question  of  their 
original  parentage.  His  description  of  their  state  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery  is  extremely  curious  and  entertaining, 
but  appears  too  much  drawn  from  the  notoriously  exaggerated 
and  fanciful  colouring  of  Boturini  to  be  received  as  history 
without  the  most  extreme  caution.  He  affirms  that  the  Mexi- 
cans worshiped  a  supreme  deity  called  Teotl,  which  bears 
fiome  analogy  to  the  Greek  0eo9,  both  in  sound  and  attributes. 
They  had  also  some  notion  of  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they  called 
(for  what  reason  we  cannot  conjecture)  by  a  word  which 
signified  *a  rational  owl.'  They  also  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  had  descriptions  of  the  creation,  deluge, 
confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  the  people,  in  the 
,  paintings  which  served  them  as  national  archives.  Morc- 
"^  over,  tliey  had  in  their  system  of  religion  monasteries  and 
dififercDt  orders  of  monks. 

To  the  list  of  distinguished  writers  who  have  embraced 
the  opinion  that  America  received  at  least  the  bulk  of  her  in- 
babitautfi  from  eastern  Asia,  may  be  added  the  name  of  Mr. 
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Pennant,  The  customs  of  scalping,  torturing  nnd  even  eat- 
ing their  prisoners,  of  disguising  themRelvea  iw  wild  beasts 
for  the  purpose  of  the  chase,  and  of  marching  in  file  and  not 
abreast,  prevail,  according  to  this  author^  aa  well  among  the 
American  Indians  as  among  the  Scythians  and  inlmbitants  of 
Tartary,  while  in  their  physical  formation  the  similarity  ia 
even  more  apparent. 

Having  thus,  in  some  measure,  recalled  to  our  readers 
the  opinions  which  have  at  various  times  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  parentage  of  the  American  aborigines,  it  is  time  to 
bestow  our  attention  upon  the  work  from  which  we  have 
wandered. 

A  great  evil  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  book, 
viz.  the  diffuse  and  digressive  style  in  which  it  is  comjwsed  ; 
we  are  indeed  prepared  for  this  by  the  following  announce- 
ment in  the  preface  : — "  Knowing  from  experience  that  works 
"  upon  antiquities,  described  in  language  cold  as  the  marbles 
"  they  illustnite,  are  not  of  deep  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
"  the  author  has  therefore  avoided  the  usual  fngid  style,  and 
"  has  consequently  placed  aroimd  them  such  fcnent  glowing 
"  words  as  their  novel  characters  have  authorized  and  de- 
"  manded."  Under  shelter  of  this  considerate  care  for  the 
amusement  of  his  readers,  and  disrcgiu*ding  the  intrinsic  inter- 
est of  his  subject,  however  drily  handled,  our  author  has  intro- 
duced intercalary  disquisitions  upon  every  branch  of  the  fine 
arts;  he  has  drawn  long  and  hypothetical  characters  of  cele- 
brated persons,  from  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  down  to  his  present 
majesty  of  IVussia;  and,  in  fine,  has  contrived  to  put  us  in 
possession  of  his  sentiments  upon  very  many  imd  very  mis- 
cellaneous topics.  Unhappily  he  has  been  but  too  success- 
ful in  diflFusing  over  the  whole  composition  an  inflated  and 
frivolous  tone,  not  only  the  worst  which  could  he  devised  for 
a  serious  and  important  discussion,  but  which  docs  not  do 
justice  to  the  information  the  author  really  possesses,  and  the 
ingenuity  with  which  many  of  his  propositions  arc  maintainod. 
An  additional  objection  to  this  mode  o{  composition  is,  that 
it  has  encrcascd  to  the  size  of  a  royal  octavo  a  hook,  the  mat- 
ter of  which  might  fairly  have  been  compressed  within  the 
dimensions  of  a  duodecimo. 

There  are  three  distinct  asscrtioDS,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
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fliifhor's  ftim  to  c&tublish,  thoup:h  the  first  two  nre  far 

!S9  aiixiously  and  laboriously  iuvestigntcd  than  the  third, 

*hese  ate — first,  that  the  American  nations  oie  of  i\>io  distinct 

secondly,  that  those  to  the  north  of  Mexico  are  of 

irorew  descent ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Mexican  and  Southern 

iibori^nes  were  that  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 

red,  after  the  destruction  of  their  city,  by  Alexander  the 

Qrcal,  and  of  whom  IsaJah  predicted  that  "  these  should  be 

as  the  sliaking  of  an  olive-tree,  as  the  gleaning  grapes  when 

the  vintage  is  done." 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  though  perhaps  (inasmuch 
it  influences  the  correctness  of  the  second)  the  most  im- 
fjortant,  is  very  cavalierly  dealt  with.      Mr,  Jones  asserts 
that   t)i<^   arc   distinctive   national   differences  in  religion, 
politics  and  customs,  as  well  as  in  physical  conformation,  be- 
tween the  nations  to  the  north  and  those  to  the  south  of 
Metico  !   t\irther,  that  the  former  are  as  remarkable  for  all 
c  rirtucB  which  can  adorn  humanity,  as  the  latter  are  for 
ices  which  would  have  disgraced  the  Romans  under  the  cor- 
ipt  sway  of  the  later  emperors.     For  these  assertions  no 
uthorily   IS   adduced,   though  the   author   has   apparently 
tiled  his  jieculiar  creed  alternately  from  Boturini  and  the 
unmiator  of  the  Mexicaii  1-ace,  M*  de  Pau.     In  opposition 
these  statements,  we  find  in  Humboldt  that  "the  nations 
of  America,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Polar  circle, 
form  B  tingle  i*ace,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the 
skull,  the  colour  of  tltc  skin,  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 

•  beard,  and  straight  and  glossy  hair."  We  are  told  by  the 
Chevalier  I^nto,  "  that  they  are  all  of  a  copper  colour " 

rom  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  we  learn,  "  that  the  Indians  who 

Ii^e  as  far  as  40°  and  upwards  north  and  south  of  the 

*'  ecfuator  are  not  to  be  distinguished  id  coloiu*  from  those 

^     beneath  it,  while  the   resemblance  in  their 

*  _  ,  J  iiacter  and  customs  is  no  less  striking."  And 
la&lly,  Robertson  bears  his  powerful  and  impartial  testimony 
to  the  remarkable  imitbrinity  of  all  the  American  Indians  both 
in  appearance  and  character. 

We  arc  fiu"  from  asserting  that  Mr.  Jonea  has  no  authority 
for  what  he  has  advancrd;  but  he  has  not  chosen  to  adduce 
anjy  and  we  must  therefore  be  guided  by  those  we  possess. 
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The  second  proposition,  \4z.  that  the  nations  to  the  noi 
of  Mexico  are  of  Hebrew  descent,  is  dependent  in  no  alight 
degree  upon  the  tnitli  of  the  first;  since  even  Mr.  Jones  does 
not  contend  that  all  America  was  peopled  from  the  house  of 
Xx'  Jeroboam.  In  proof  of  his  assertion  he  eni»meratcs  various 
analogies  between  the  tnbes  of  the  north  and  the  Hebrews ; 
such  as  the  seclusion  of  the  mother  after  childbirth,  the 
marriage  usually  contracted  between  a  widowed  wife  and  her 
husband's  brother,  their  possessing  an  ark,  their  selecting 
their  medicine  men  (i.  e,  priests  or  prophets)  from  among  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  not  warriors,  their  worship  of  one  God, 
their  traditional  knowledge  of  the  deluge,  their  various  fes- 
tivals, their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
practice  of  circumcision.  Finally  he  proposes  to  the  reader 
"this  (as  he  believes)  unanswerable  question:  if  they  are  not 
V^  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  who  are  they  ?  " 

Now  many  of  these  analogies  can  by  no  means  be  re- 
ceived as  proving  identity  of  origin,  but  rather  as  curious 
and  instructive  points  of  similarity  in  the  parallel  yet  inde- 
pendent progress  of  national  intellectual  development.  How 
oAen  docs  the  same  idea  strike  two  minds,  connected  by  no 
kindred  tie,  except  the  sympathy  of  thought !  How  often 
bavc  the  same  inventions  been  simultaneously  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  world !  and  why  should  not  like  poli- 
tical, or  religious,  or  social  institutions  exist  among  nations 
totally  unconnected,  but  arrived  at  a  similar  point  in  civili- 
zation ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  admitted  that  Nestoriaaisnij 
mingled  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Shamans, 
spread  through  ManchouTartary  into  the  north-caat  of  Asia; 
and  therefore  the  supposition  appears  not  improbable  that 
their  doctrines  and  rites  may  have  been  partially  communi- 
cated to  the  northern  parts  of  America,  from  which  the  Tul- 
tecs  emigrated,  and  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  officina  virorum  of  the  New  World. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  must  again  enter  our  protest 
against  the  total  omission  of  authorities  for  these  alleged  ana- 
logies, licfcrriug  once  more  to  the  preface,  we  find  it  to  be 
the  author's  opinion,  "  that  to  give  a  list  of  works  consulted 
"  during  liilcen  years  in  America,  and  more  immediately  for 
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*'  the  last  two  years  in  England,  while  writing  the  Tyriim 
*•  ^ra,  would  be  pedantic  ; "  and  again,  that  *'  being  pro- 
*'  fessedly  an  original  work,  the  volume  of  the  brain  has  been 
**  more  largely  extracted  from  than  any  other  writer  whose 
"  works  are  already  before  the  public."  We  confess  we  see  V 
no  pedantry  in  furnishing  the  student  with  the  sources  from 
which  the  conclusions  he  is  pondering  arc  drawn ;  neither 
do  we  think  originality  and  imagination  should^  in  an  histo- 
rical work,  supersede  accurate  information  and  sobriety  of 
detail. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theory,  founded  upon  the  ruined  cities  lately  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Stephens,  that  the  aborigines  of  Mexican 
America  (under  which  term  Mr.  Jones  would  include  the 
southern  continent)  and  the  West  Indian  islands  were  the 
ancient  Tyrians  of  Phccnicia. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  in  the  year  1520, 
all  vestiges  of  art  and  civilization  were  destroyed  with  fanatic 
xeal,  as  monuments  of  paganism  and  idolatry.  Consequently 
no  relics  of  former  times,  with  the  exception  of  some  ruins  at 
Copan,  were  discovered  till  the  year  1790,  when  a  circular 
piece  of  sculpture,  having  reference  to  the  astronomiail  ca- 
lendar of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  was  exhumed.  About  the 
same  time  Palenque  was  visited  by  Del  Rio  and  Du  Paix, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Humboldt  visited 
y^  Mexico,  Still  later  Waldcck  was  employed  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  explore  Yucatan.  In  lS3fi  Copan,  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  first  discovery,  was  visited 
by  Golindo,  and  at  length,  in  1839-40,  most  of  these  cities, 
"With  several  others,  were  thoroughly  investigated  and  accu- 
rately delineated  by  Messrs,  Stephens  and  Cathcrwood.  V 

It  is  on  the  ruins  of  Copan,  Palenque  and  Uxmal  that  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Jones  arc  founded,  and  to 
them  he  has  consequently  confined  his  remarks.  He  has 
taken  as  his  text-book  Mr.  Stephens's  narrative,  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  of  his  own  upon  such  points  of  inaccuracy 
«8  be  has  discovered  in  that  work.  We  will  give  his  own 
programme  of  his  proceedings. 

"  Firit  will  be  given  a  description  of  such  part»  of  the  great  ruins  u 
nay  be  oeccMary  in  the  author's  own  worcU,  with  such  commentaries  as 
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may  be  reqoired  by  the  narration  :  then  will  follow  Mr.  Stephpns's  reflec- 
tions upon  all  the  ruins ;  his  arguments  will  be  met<  his  errors  detected* 
his  coutrHilictiona  investigated,  arid  tliureujion  wt>  shall  t^ndeavour  (at 
least)  to  completely  refute  his  deductions  and  canclusions4" — Page  56. 

*  These  "  errors,"  even  when  detected,  hardly  justify  the  pa- 
rade with  which  they  are  ushered  to  our  notice,  or  the  exul- 
tation which  our  author  displays  whenever  he  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  one.  In  his  description  of  the  principal  temple  at 
%-  Copan  Mr.  Stephens  makes  this  remark  ! — "Though  gigan- 
« tic  and  extraordinary  for  a  ruined  structure  of  Uie  abori- 
"  gines,  that  the  reader's  imagination  may  not  mislead  him,  I 
"  consider  it  nccessaiy  to  say  [it]  is  not  so  large  aa  the  great 
"  (Egyptian)  pyramid  of  Qhixeh."  Upon  this  Mr.  Jones  com- 
pares various  measurements  of  the  two  edifices,  and  discovers 
with  infinite  glee  that  they  coincide  within  eighteen  feet,  which 
*'  cannot  be  accidental,"  On  another  occasion,  in  describing 
the  pj-ramid  at  Cholula,  he  finds  out,  with  equal  satisfaction, 
that  a  difference  of  only  eight  feet  would  make  the  pyramid  at 
that  place  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Egypt.  We  have  not  time 
or  inclination  to  pursue  him,  as  he  has  pursued  Mr.  Stephens^ 
throtigh  all  his  descriptions  of  the  ruins,  but  we  must  soy 
one  word  upon  his  remarks  on  that  traveller's  conclusions, 
"I  set  out,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "with  the  proposition  that 
they  are  not  Cyclopean,  and  do  not  resemble  the  works  of 
Greek  or  Roman;"  upon  whichMr^Jones  observes,"  We  admit 
"  the  negative  to  the  first  and  last  proposition,  but  not  to  the 
"  second  ;  for  the  sculpture  at  Uxmal  is  not  only  as  fine,  but 
"  distinctly  of  a  Grecian  character;"  and  again,  "the  whole 
"  faradcs  have  to  the  eye  an  appearance,  in  regard  to  the 
"  character  of  the  ornaments,  which  compel  the  looker-on  lo 
"  exclaim, 'Grecian  knowledge  has  been  there/" 

With  this  we  do  not  agree.  Under  all  climates^  and  in 
every  age,  men  have  always  been  pleased  with  a  rhythmic  re- 
petition of  the  same  forms,  which  repetition  is  tl»e  greatest 
characteristic  of  what  are  caHcd  grecyius^  meanders  and  ara- 
besques. Neither  is  any  great  degree  of  civiliKation  requisite 
to  produce  these  ornaments,  for  Mr.  Knisenslem  describe* 
arabesques  of  great  elegance  tattuoe<l  upon  the  skins  of  U>e 
most  ferocious  inhabitants  of  W^ashington  Island, 

The  chapters  upon  the  analogies  between  the  Tynans  and 
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the  Mexican  aborigines  are  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Jones  saya  : — 

'*llic  religiauft  ccremoatet  of  the  T)Ttan«  would  have  bcett  luet  hut  for 
their  lacing  preserved  liy  Ihc  Carthaginians,  a  colony  from  T\'riis,  and  bc- 
tw«eii  whom  there  existed  tlic  strictest  union  and  friendahip,  and  which  m&y 
Ju*tJy  be  eappoted  to  have  practised  the  maaners  and  customs  of  the  parent 
couatry.  The  Tyriana  also  would  follow  the  castoms  of  the  Sidoniana 
and  the  Canaanitcs,  their  original  ancestors ;  gathering,  therefore,  evidences 
of  religious  ccremoQics  from  Canaan,  Sidoo«  Tyrus  and  Carthage — for  they 
were  all  of  the  Phcenicion  family — we  shall  include  those  nations  under 
one  general  term,  viz.  7)rrtaM,  for  the  aaroc  convenience  aa  the  torm  Mejti- 
mm  m  iued."-*/'ape  130. 

Both  nations  were  Idolatrous,  and  both  sacrificed  human 
beings  oa  the  dedication  of  their  temples  and  on  defeat  in 
V-  war.  Tlic  Tyrian.s  offered  up  children  to  the  god  Saturn  (Nf  o- 
loch),  who  waa  represented  by  a  large  statue ;  the  figure  bent 
slightly  fon\nrf!j  and  was  so  placed  that  the  weight  of  the 
smallest  child  was  sufficient  to  alter  its  position^  and  to  cast 
the  infant  into  a  fiery  furnace  below  Uie  idol.  This  custom  afw 
pemrs  to  be  portrayed  on  the  sculpture  in  the  niiris^  of  which 
Mr.  Jones's  description  is  both  ingenious  and  spirited^  but 
too  long  to  be  extracted.  But  though  they  worshiped  Sa- 
turn, the  tutelar)'  deity  of  the  Tmans  according  to  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  was  Malcarthus*,  compounded  of  the  two  Phoenician 
word«  Mclec  and  Karthn,  and  signifying  "king  of  the  city." 
This  god  possessed  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Grecian 
Hcrctdcs- Apollo,  and  as  such  is  compared  by  our  author  to 
the  chief  deity  of  the  Mexicans,  Astarlc  (the  moon)  was  also 
Worshiped  by  both  nations,  and  her  emblem,  the  cross,  is 
found  scidptured  in  many  parts  of  the  ruined  temples. 

Other  analogies  are  to  be  traced  in  their  national  and  po- 
litical peculiarities.  Tlie  swan  was  the  symbolical  emblem 
of  the  Canaanitcs,  and  the  antiquary  Jacob  Bryant  remarks, 
that  "where  they  or  their  descendants  {Le,  Tynans)  may 
have  settled,  there  will  be  a  story  found  about  a  swan."  Ac- 
cordingly the  Spanish  historian  Sahagun  relates  that  about 
two  centuries  before  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
Azt*c«  (Mexicans  proper)  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  a 


■  \ 


*  Not  improbalilj  the  Marcolfus  of  later  tradition.    See  alto  Duxtorf  im  roe. 
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neighbouring  kingdom  that  oppressed  them  their  emblema- 
tical bird  the  swan. 

The  serpents  and  eggs  found  sculptured  upon  the  McxicEui 
altars  arc  essentially  Tyriuu  emblems :  so  are  the  spiral  shells, 
which  used  to  be  represented  on  their  coins  in  comme- 
moration of  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  dye.  VVe  must 
however  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  each  particular  analog)',  and  avail  ourselves  of  thc^_ 
author's  summary,  which  is  as  follows : —  ^H 

"  Religious  idolatry : — the  worship  of,  anrl  sacrifice  of  human  lives  to,  the 
god  of  war;  the  worship  of  Saturn,  and  consequent  infantictdc  to  propi- 
tiate the  remorseless  deity ;  the  long  cross  (and  others)  of  the  goddess 
A^tarte.  in  ttie  sculpture ;  the  sacriBce  to  Hygcia by  optioniU  circumcision  ; 
the  chief  worship  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun  ;  the  gorgeous  temples  erected  to 
his  glory ;  human  sacrifice  on  the  dedication  of  the  temples ;  and  the 
sacred  lire,  guarded  by  tlic  V'irgins  of  the  Sun.  The  comparative  muiumies 
of  the  Tyrian  ialea  and  Peru ;  the  traditional  story  concerning  swans ;  the 
tortoise  and  serpent  in  sculpture;  the  dye-shell  ur  purple  murex  ;  naviga- 
tion with  \is  attendant  maps  and  charts ;  the  aborigines  coming  from  the 
'  East '  and  by  navigation  ;  their  landing  or  '  touching  at  Florida/  and 
'  before  the  Christian  icra ; '  then  the  discovery  of  the  wreck  of  a  Tyrian 
galley.  The  knowledge  of  painting,  and  the  general  application  of  colours ; 
and  gem-engraving.  As  the  sculpture  contains  only  hieroglyphics,  and 
ont  one  cipher  or  letter,  consequently  the  spoken  language  of  E^oenicia  is 
not  found,  nor  ut  thpre  ony  oVur  language  dtBcm^ered;  and  for  a  proof  of 
its  antiquity,  the  Tyrian  tern  pie -sculpture  should  be  on/y  hieroglyphical. 
llic  political  character  in  the  formation  of  monarchies  nnd  republics,  as 
shown  at  Tyrus  and  Carthage,  Me&ico  and  Toltecas : — military  character 
and  knowledge  of  defensive  locality,  with  analogous  architecture  in  the  sea 
and  river  walls  of  Tyrus  and  Copon.  The  last  event  in  the  history  of 
T)Tus,  sculptured  upon  the  chief  altar  of  the  most  ancient  ruin  (Cop&n) ; 
and  from  the  character  of  that  event,  it  would  naturally  become  the^rif 
subject  of  record  in  the  country  to  which  they  had  emigrated ;  every  detail 
of  that  altar  is  essentially  Tyrian.  Pointed  sculptuie  and  the  stuccoing  of 
the  walls  of  Tyrus  and  Palenque.  The  architecture,  as  to  its  square- 
columned  style,  identified  as  Tynan  and  proved  to  be  analogous  from  the 
temples  of  Jerusalem  and  Palenque,  and  from  tlie  square  pillars  of  Copan  { 
while  the  pyramidal  base  produced  the  compound  term  Egypto-Tyrian." 
— Paje  202, 

We  now  come  to  the  second  book  of  the  volume,  in  which 
the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  Mexicans  with  the  Tyrians 
being  presumed  to  be  established,  the  author  proceeds,  by  a 
history  of  Tyre  from  her  origin  to  her  overthrow  by  Alexaudcri 
to  instruct  us  as  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  colonization 
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of  America,  and  the  means  employed  to  effect  it.  In  this  por- 
tion of  his  task,  Mr.  Jones,  considering  the  paucity  of  his 
mftterials,  has  shown  much  inf^enuity, — we  wish  we  could  add 
equal  accuracy  ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

The  Tynans,  a  colony  from  Sidon,  were  directly  included 
in  the  malediction  uttered  against  Canaan,  the  common 
foimder  of  their  race,  and  the  innocent  suffered  by  Ham's  - 
impiety.  This  curse,  however,  for  many  ages  hung  innocu- 
ously over  their  heads,  and  Tyre  long  continued  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  \\  orkl, — a  supremacy  she  owed  to  the  benefits 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  a  strict  monopoly  of  which  she 
succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining.  Such  indeed 
was  her  jealousy  on  this  point,  and  so  stem  her  refusal  to 
allow  any  one  to  share  in  these  advantages,  that,  although  she 
granted  her  assistance  to  other  nations  in  exploring  and 
maritime  expeditions,  she  insisted  that  they  should  be  ac- 
complished with  ships  she  had  built,  sailors  she  had  reared, 
and  pilots  she  alone  had  instructed. 

For  some  centuries  after  her  foundation  Tyre  was  governed 
by  Cadmi,  the  Cadmus  being  a  supreme  judge,  aided  by 
a  senatorial  council ;  but  soon  after  the  Israelites  had  ob- 
tained a  king,  they  became  dissatisfied  with  their  previous 
government,  and,  fixing  on  a  monarchy,  chose  for  their  first 
sovereign  Abibal,  the  Huram  of  Scripture,  and  the  father  of 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Solomon,  Hiram  the  Great.  This 
latter  monarch,  who  appears  to  have  been  singularly  liberal 
and  beneficent  in  his  policy,  furnished,  as  is  well  known,  both 
materials  and  artists  for  Solomon's  temple.  For  these  and 
other  services  he  received  from  that  monarch  certain  cities, 
which,  failing  to  satisfy  his  expectations,  he  named  the  "  land 
nf  Cabul"  (displeasing). 

Pygmalion,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  his  sister  Dido  and 
her  husband  Sichieus  (or  of  Elizabeth  and  Acerbas,  as  Mr. 
Jones  delights  to  call  the  unfortunate  couple)  was  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  the  founding  of  Carthage,  reigned  at  a  later 
|)eriod  in  Tyre.  During  the  reign  of  Ithobal  1,,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
was  accomplished,  under  the  auspices  indeed  of  Pliaraoh  -J 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but  under  the  superintendence  and 
with  the  naval  assistance  of  Tyre.     Mr.  Jones  announces 
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with  great  myatcry,  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  expedition 
was  really  accomplished,  the  circumstance  that  Herodotus  in 
hia  account  has  mentioned  the  pha.'nomcnun  ot'tlie  sailors  ob- 
sen'ing,  upon  passing  the  line,  that  their  shadows  turned  from 
the  left  to  thti  right.  But  this  would  merely  establish  their  pro- 
glQts  as  far  a^  Mclinda,  a  point  which  they  would  reach,  com- 
paratively apeaking,  at  the  commencement  of  their  voyage. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  expedition,  if  any  such  really  took 
place,  that  Tyre  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  pro- 
phecy which  had  been  made  concerning  her  by  Jeremiah  and 
Esekiel,  that  she  should  be  taken  by  the  Chaldeans  under 
Nebuchadnezzai*.  This  fact,  according  to  Bishop  Newtoo, 
is  established  by  heathen  writers,  it  being  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  on  the  authority  of  Menander,  and  by 
Philostratus  in  his  ^  Indian  and  Phrenician  Histories/  The 
effccta  of  tliia  siege,  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  desert  that  part  of  tlie  city  which  stood 
ui»on  the  main-land  and  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  island, 
which  subsequently  became  the  Tyre  so  celebrated  in  hi^iitor^'. 
Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  island.  Tyre,  was  first 
inhabited  aa  a  city  after  this  siege  by  the  Ch: '  '  ^  ;  but  Vi- 
tringa,  in  his  dissertation  upon  Isaiah,  has  sat  ,\\  |i)*oved 

that  New  and  Old  Tyre  were  one  city. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Tyre  is  the  de^^ 
])osition  of  the  reigning  family  and  substitution  of  that  of 
Strato,  a  dynasty  which  continued  until  the  termination 
the  monarchy ;  this  event  took  place  in  the  reign  of  AzeU 
mic,  the  eighth  king  of  that  family,  \\hen  *•  the  ancient  city, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  wiis  taken,  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great.     This  &iege  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Junes  aa^ 
the  commencement  of  the  annals  of  ancient  America,  and  he^^l 
takes  the  opportunity  to  try  his  powers  of  graphic  and  stirring 
narration,     \Vc  cannot  think  the  expcvimcut  sviccossful,  or 
that  the  fifty  pages  containing  an  account  of  this  event  wcr« 
particularly  needc^l,  or  have  much  to  do  with  the  elucida 
tion  of  his  theory.     An  historic4Ll  account,  indeed,  it  canno 
be  called  :  it  is  a  species  of  dramatic  story^,  built  upon  th 
details  which  Arrian  and  Pltitarch  have  humlcd  down,  juv 
is  throughout  in  the  style  of  the  following  quotation,  whicl 
purports  to  record  the  stonniog  of  the  city,  and  Uic  unocdo 
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of  the  8uperstitipu8  citizens  chaiQing  the  statue  of  their  Her- 
cules* Apollo  to  the  prinoipal  altar. 

f  At  leagth  the  advandog  heralds  of  Apolto  were  seen  bounding  above 
the  mountains  of  Damascus,  springing  with  their  gold-imbuing  feet  fVont 
cloud  to  cloud  until  they  reached  the  zenith*  when  the  Sun-god  himself 
appeared,  and  approached  from  the  mighty  portals  of  the  East,  arrayed  in 
the  gorgeous  mantle  of  his  eternal  throne  I  There  was  a  moment  of  calm, 
breathless  intensity,  i^  before  the  hurricane ;  then  arose  the  lo^d  hosannahs 
from  his  Tyrian  sul^ects,  now  prostrate  with  adoration :  but  they  were 
answered  by  thp  terrifiG  and  appalling  shouts  of  the  ambushed  Macedo- 
nians !  Sudden  as  the  storm-flash,  a  breathless  panic  seized  the  kneeling 
worshippers ;  they  were  transfixed  with  fear,  surprise,  and  wonder ;  they 
felt  that  their  ever-Jaithful  deity  had  delivered  them,  bound  in  his  own  fet- 
tera>  to  the  uospariog  foe.  They  called  aloud  for  his  protection,  but  the 
brow  of  thdr  god  was  suddenly  shadowed  by  the  clouds  of  an  approaching 
tempest^  indicating  the  vrar  of  elements  as  of  man ;  the  voice  of  supplica- 
tion was  now  changed  to  the  wild  language  of  despair ;  all  was  horror  and 
confusion  among  the  temples,  palaces,  courts  and  streets  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  screams  and  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
frvttio  ai|d  flyii\g  citizens,  were  unheard  amid  the  demopiac  yells  of  the  in- 
vaders, which  even  deadened  the  sound  of  the  distant  and  murmuring  thun- 
der; and  they  {lOW  in  their  shouts  of  approaching  triumph  applied  the 
battering-engines  with  every  energy  and  success,  for  the  ramparts  were  un- 
manned, and  their  desperate  assault  unchecked. 

*f  T^e  boldest  of  the  Tyrians  recovering  from  surprise  now  rallied,  and 
■Batching  up  weapons  merely  of  attack  (for  their  persons  were  defenceless, 
from  their  festival  attire)  flew  towards  the  wall,  against  which  the  impious 
attack  wQs  so  furiously  rendered.  It  was  too  late ;  an  upper  breach  had 
been  made,  and  the  soft  stone  wall  was  fast  falling  beneath  the  repeated 
and  ponderous  blows  of  the  battering- engines  ;  the  balistce  and  catapultse 
were  now  unmanned  and  overthrown  as  being  useless,  while  the  giant 
towers  were  wheeled  and  levered  toward  the  breach  which  now  momen- 
tarily increased  in  width  ;  the  several  drop-bridges  of  the  towers  were  in- 
stantly lowered  upon  the  battered  walls,  when  the  concealed  soldiery,  afler 
their  first  discharge  of  arrows  and  javelins,  rushed  like  wolves  from  their 
dens  upon  the  devoted  sheepfolds !  As  the  towers,  galleries,  and  hive- 
cells  were  emptied,  they  were  instantly  replaced  (reflUed  r)  by  swarms  of 
warriors  from  the  camp,  the  whole  of  which  was  now  in  motion.  The 
hitherto  inactive  and  impatient  cavalry  were  drawn  out  and  marshalled, 
ready  to  plunge  like  fierce  dragons  within  the  city  when  the  crumbling 
walls  should  be  partially  levelled.  The  bravest  of  the  hardy  Tyrians  met 
the  first  storming  party  (the  forlorn  hope  even  of  ancient  days)  with  daunt- 
less courage,  and  kept  in  check,  even  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  instant  ad- 
vance of  the  foe ;  the  wall  was  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  with  increasing 
lury  by  both  parties,  each  being  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die !  While 
the  conflict  was  raging  on  the  walls,  where  the  loud  sounds  and  flashing 
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weapons  Bccmcd  but  the  siniiUtudc  of  the  overhoogiDg  thunder  and  the 
vivid  lightning,  Azelmic,hift  priests  and  body-guards,  prepared  to  protect 
(heir  god  and  temple  to  the  last ;  in  their  despair  and  wild  devotion,  they 
took  tlie  golden  statue  of  ihetr  deity  from  it«  pedestal,  and  with  ma&sive 
cliainft  uf  thi-  same  metal  to  secure  it,  and  with  huge  nails  driven  through 
perforated  holes  in  the  feet»  they  thus  fastened  it  to  the  broad  summit  of 
the  great  altar  of  the  nation!  "—Pogt  371. 


Mr.  Jones  expresses  violent  but  just  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  Alexander  in  crucifying  two  tliousand  of  the  citi- 
zens after  the  siege,  but  it  should  be  obsen'cd  that  Arrian 
docs  not  mention  this  circumstance ;  it  rests  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  Diodorus  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  and,  even  if 
true,  there  is  some  palliation,  though  no  excuse,  in  the  re- 
flection, that  the  Tyrians  had  themselves  previously  vio- 
lated the  law  of  nations  and  become  the  aggressors,  by 
murdering  the  envoys  dispatched  to  them  during  the  siege 
by  Alexander, 

Wc  learn  from  Curtius  that  the  Sidonians  carried  away 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  of  Tyre  in  their 
ships,  aiul  tliis  mourning  squadron  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Jones, 
as  the  sagacious  reader  will  have  anticipated,  down  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  touch  at  "  the  Fortunate  Isles,'*  where  the 
friendly  Sidonians  leave  them ;  but  hearing  rumoiu^  of  Alex- 
ander's implacable  resentment,  they  cast  off  again  into  the  wide 
ocean,  and  leaving  the  Old  World  for  ever,  arc  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Bay  of  HondurasJ^n  haste  to  sacrifice 
to  their  tutelary  god,  they  resort  to  the  very  foolish  expedient 
of  burning  their  sliips  for  firewood;  and  hence  their  conceal- 
ment for  so  many  ages.  All  this  is  strikingly  original,  and 
may  be  satisfactory  to  ingenious  minds ! 

Having  thus  followed  our  author  as  briefly  as  possible 
through  his  various  theories,  we  cannot  profess  ourselves 
converts  to  his  faith,  although  we  readily  bear  testimony  to 
his  ingenuity  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  some  parts 
of  the  volume.  AVe  still  are  disposed  to  consider,  with  some 
of  the  authors  cited,  tliat  America  was  peopled  by  the  nations 
of  ejistern  Asia  vid  Bchring's  Straits ;  but  we  admit  it  to  be 
possible  that  the  Tyrians,  although  not  the  original  colonists, 
may,  as  Mr.  Jones  luis  suggested,  have  settled  in  Mexico,  and 
perhaps  for  a  time  subdued  the  original  mhabitoctd.    They 
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might  have  struggled  for  existence  for  some  centuries,  built 
the  cities  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  tliese  speoulations, 
but  have  been  finally  overrun  and  extirpated  by  the  Tartaric 
hordes,  which,  according  to  our  suppositious  would  be  con- 
tinually mo^^ng  downwards  from  the  northern  regions.  If 
they  had  been  the  first  inhabitants,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  remains  of  cities  in  tdl  the  other  parts  of  tlie  iiemi- 
sphere  into  which  they  by  degrees  spread :  but  far  from  this 
'  being  the  case,  the  ruins,  comparatively  speaking,  lie  within 
an  extremely  narrow  compass. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  give  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  style,  which  exposes  the  most  un- 
blushing vanity  with  a  confiding  naivete  that  is  very  amusing. 
We  will  begin  with  the  following,  from  the  introduction  to 
the  third  chapter : — 

*'  To  support  tbcftc  Btartling  usertioiu.  to  moke  their  truth  apparent  to 
the  reftdffr,  to  convince  his  UDdentimding  and  crush  all  doubts,  that 
e^en  History  may  place  the  volume  within  her  archives,  re<iuires  a  basis  of 
argument  which  shall  be  rock-built,  that  the  superstructure  about  to  b« 
miied,  while  it  invites,  may  yet  resist  (not  defy)  the  storms  and  shafts  of 
critjcism  ;  but  as  a  strung-cemented  edifice  requires  the  warm  influence  of 
the  sun  to  secure  the  component  parts,  so  do  we  louk  for  the  sun-smile 
from  the  just  and  mild  eye  of  the  true  critic,  which  will  not  only  glance 
upon  only  one  part  of  the  composition,  but  view  each  as  required  to  form 
the  consistency  of  the  entire  building;  and  when  the  edifice  is  finished, 
whether  the  entablature  will  remain  blank  or  bear  our  humble  name,  is  not 
for  us  to  determine  or  command  ;  yet  io  reference  to  the  laUer  and  natural 
hope  the  sentiment  of  the  senator  of  Utica  will  direct  ua,  that  if  we  can- 
not '  commaDd  success,' at  least  we  will  endeavour  to  'defence  it.*  " — 

The  following  specimen  of  the  author's  various  dissertations 
upon  the  fine  arts  will  be  sufficient^  even  for  the  warmest  ad- 
mirer of  the  Maturin  school : — 

"  Sculpture  has  a  more  harmonious  voice  than  that  of  her  stem  consort 
(Architecture)  ;  the  graceful  bride,  whose  rock-ribbed  cradle  was  amid  the 
Parian  hills,  whose  virgin  youth  reposed  upon  the  halc}*on  marble  of  Pen- 
telicus,  has  a  voice  of  warm,  yet  chaste  simplicity  ;  her  tunes  are  as  sweet, 
as  from  lips  first  nourished  on  Hymcttus*  hill.  Yet  at  times  they  speak 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  her  consort,  around  whom  she  fondly  clings*  as 
the  ivy  around  the  oak;  and,  like  that  plant  and  tree,  the  sculpture -vine 
preKrra  for  ages  the  character  of  Uie  marble  monarch  of  the  arts,  even 
Mtttt  bU  broad-spreading  authority  has  been  broken  and  bumbled  to  the 
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earth  by  Tim*  anc  Oesolation ;  or  these  two  destroyiog  powerB  tn«y  ht 
viewed  as  the  Regan  and  the  Goneril,  while  Architi?cturc  is  the  Lear  and 
Sculpture  the  Cordelia  of  the  arta."— Paye  34. 

We  confeHs  ourselves  baffled  and  out  of  breath.  In  what 
BcnseTimej  Desolation  and  Sculpture  can  be  the  daughter!  of 
Architecture,  moro  particularly  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
paragraph  the  last  of  the  three  is  personified  as  hia  bride,  is 
totally  incomprehensible.  There  is  much  more  of  the  same 
flort 

*'  Egypt!  ray  first-horn  and  consort  fif  the  Nile!  while  thy  pyramids 
and  temples  shall  remain, — and  they  wUI  even  to  the  final  tempest  of 
the  world, — thou  shalt  be  identified  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth! 

"  Athens !  my  favourite  daughter !  until  the  rode  of  the  AcropoUs  shall 
fall,  thy  classic  beauties,  around  which  have  gleamed  the  meridian  splendour 
of  the  mind,  will  proclaim  that  Miuerva,  I'lato,  Pericles,  and  Phidias  were 
thy  own ! 

"  Palmyra  f  my  third  joy  I  although  the  wild  Arab  sleeps  within  thy 
roofless  dwelling,  with  the  whirling  sands  for  his  mighty  mantle,  yet,  while 
thy  porticoes,  arches  and  colonnades  shall  be  seen,  the  city  of  the  de- 
sert will  live  in  memory;  for  the  spirits  of  Longinus  and  Zenobia  will  be 
there  1 

"  Rome  I  my  warrior  son  !  thy  aocieat  glory,"  etc.  etc. — Page  35. 

The  occasion  of  these  passionate  apostrophes  is  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  the  bitter  outpoiu'iogs  of  Architecture  and 
Sculpture,  the  parents  of  these  ruined  cities. 

Mr.  Jones's  inaccuracy  is  sometimes  surprising.  In  his 
account  of  the  submission  of  Sidon  to  Alexander  he  saya — 

"  Id  compliment  to  his  favourite  HephaestJon,  the  Conqueror  allowed  bin 
to  appoint  whom  he  pleased  fur  king  of  Sidon.  llephsestioo  thereupon 
selected  a  poor  man  of  the  capital  hy  the  name  of  Strato.  and  instantly 
raised  him  tu  the  dignity  uf  viidonian  sovereign.  The  mendicant  was  a 
remote  branch  of  the  royal  house,  but  had  been  unjustly  degraded  by  the 
reigning  monarch.  When  the  new-raised  king  hod  his  first  interview  with 
Alexttoder.  hi*  fateful  remark  was,- — *  I  pray  that  Apollo  will  enable  you, 
Alexauder,  to  bear  {irosperity  with  the  i»auie  fortitude  with  which  I  have 
struggled  with  adveriiity  !  *  The  Macedonian  highly  appliiudi<tl  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  the  remark,  and  secured  him  in  his  nvw  poBsecsion/' — 
Hut/et  343.  343. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  Strato  was  the  name  of 
the  thou  king  of  Sidon,  uliom  iVlexander  deposed,  while  Uie 
name  of  the  hero  of  the  legend  waO)  accorduig  to  Quintus 
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Curtius,  Abdolonjmus.  This  hovrever  is  of  less  consequence 
than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Jones  has  missed  the  "  philo- 
sophical point''  of  the  reply,  which  in  reality  was,  to  this 
effect : — "  May  the  gods  grant  me  to  bear  the  crown  with  as 
tranquil  a  mind !  For  these  hands  have  supplied  all  my  wants^ 
and  having  nothing  I  have  wanted  nothing.'' 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  Ameiican^  and  we  would  wish  to  treat  him 
and  his  works  with  that  courtesy  and  urbanity  which  foreign, 
and  particularly  American  authors  are  wont  to  receive  from 
the  British  press ;  neither  would  we  arrogantly  exalt  our  own 
idioms  over  the  transatlantic  vernacular;  yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  considerations  we  must  warn  him  for  the  future  against 
such  expressions  as  "  acknowledges  to  know,"  "  this  distinc- 
tion is  nearly  defined  from  the  fact,"  '^this  last  sentence  can- 
not be  entertained,"  etc. : — against  such  sentences  as,  "  these 
pictorial  efforts  of  art  are  on  a  cloth  of  unusual  thickness,  in 
order  to  secure  stability,  for  the  Mexicans  had  no  other 
written  records  but,  which  may  now  be  added  from  the  late 
discoveries,  sculpture :" — and  against  such  paragraphs  as  the 
following : — 

"  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  altar  and  idol  of  Copan  (vide  last  section) 
in  a  similar  manner  demonstrate  these  scalpturea  to  be  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, but  that  fact  does  not  preclude  the  association  of  historical  events— 
tfaejr  were  so  iotrodaced  and  incorporated  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  ancitnta 
in  order  to  de\f]f  those  events :  and  by  thus  rendering  a.$acriaty  of  character 
to  the  hero  or  the  glory,  to  give  them  both  (in  their  belief)  an  earthly,  or 
rather  celestial  immortality." 

As  a  parting  word  of  advice  we  would  bid  him  remembor 
Uut 

"  Where  so  much  difficulty  lies,       -I^ 
The  doubtful  are  the  only  wise ;" 

and  that  in  treating  such  recondite  and,  at  best,  uncertain  sub- 
j<ct«  as  those  he  has  chosen,  modest  indecision  and  the  most 
careful  deliberation  can  scarcely  be  too  apparent,  while  their 
oppoaitea  are  certain  to  be  condemned. 
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Article  IIL 


1.  Stories  of  tlie  Gods  and  Heroes  of  GreecCy  told  by  Bertkold 

Niebuhr  to  his  Son.  Translated  from  the  German.  Edited 
by  Sarali  Austin.     J.  W.  Parker,  London,  1843. 

2.  The  Home  Treasttry.     Edited  by  Felix  Summerly.     Lon- 

don: J.  Cundall,  1843. 

3.  Puss  in  Boots :  illustrated  by  Otto  Speckter,     London ; 

J.  Murray,  1843. 

Ik  as  much  ingenuity  had  been  expended  in  tracing  the  origin 
and  causes  of  what  is  called  national  character,  as  in  inventing 
hypotheses  to  account  for  it,  we  might  perhaps  by  this  time 
have  airived  at  some  knowledge  of  the  great  secret  of  mould- 
ing the  moral  form  of  man.  But  in  all  that  has  been  said  or 
written  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  melan- 
choly how  little  evinces  any  humane  intention,  how  little  has 
been  productive  of  the  smallest  good,  how  little  shows  any 
kuowlcdge^  or  even  any  desire  to  obtain  knowledge,  of  the 
secret  causes  which  so  powerfully  modify  our  common  nature. 
Striking  contrasts  and  brilliant  sketches,  unfair  satire  and 
passionate  invective, — or,  at  the  best,  fanciful  theories, — have 
been  lavished  on  a  subject  deserving  the  most  profound,  cau- 
tious and  candid  examination.  For  it  ought  to  be  the  com- 
mon labour  of  the  wise  and  good  to  understand  and  correct 
the  variations — be  they  what  they  may — of  the  human  mind 
from  the  pole  of  truth.  National  vanity  and  national  antipa- 
thy ought  to  yield  to  that  benign  humanity  which  looks  down 
upon  all  infirmities  with  equal  pity,  and  deems  no  question 
insignificant,  no  labour  irksome,  no  sacriBce  painful,  so  that 
it  can  trace  one  error  to  its  source  and  then  destroy  it  for  ever. 
But  we  may  hope  that  the  bitter  and  causeless  hate  of  na- 
tions is  dying  away;  we  at  least,  in  England,  are  no  longer  con- 
vinced that  an  unusual  garment  is  a  sign  of  depraved  morals, 
or  a  strange  dish  a  proof  of  an  imbecile  intellect;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  some  of  our  neighbours  still  cUng  to  the  dream  of  a 
monopoly  of  excellence,  we  at  least  must  renounce  all  such 
extravagant  pretensions  for  ourselves  with  still  greater  eager- 
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ness  than  wc  deny  them  to  others.  The  time  is  come  when 
patieut  and  benevolent  research  may  be  applied  to  the  im* 
portant  subject  of  the  moral  differences  in  the  human  family, 
with  a  view  to  mutual  correction  and  improvement. 

It  has  often  struck  us  that  a  humble,  though  not  unimpor- 
tant, and  certainly  not  an  uninteresting  branch  of  this  inquiry 
woidd  relate  to  the  books  written  professedly  for  children. 
Oft^n,  while  turning  from  the  practical  and  positive  cliildren's 
booka  of  England  to  the  more  imaginative  and  tender  infant 
literature  of  Germany,  we  have  aaked  ourselves,  how  far 
each  was  the  cause,  how  far  the  effect  or  the  expression, 
of  national  character?  If,  as  we  are  persuaded,  they  are 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  coume  which  reason  and  conscience  would  dictate  to  all 
those  who  have  the  business  of  administering  mental  food  to 
the  infant  generation,  whether  parents,  writers  or  pulilishcrs. 
Whatever  were  the  reigning  prejudice,  the  common  defect, 
the  darling  sin  of  the  country  in  which  they  live, — whatever 
the  epidemic  prevailing  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  which  the  infant  mind  has  to  develop  itself, — they  would 
anxiously  withhold  all  that  could  dispose  it  to  receive  the 
contagion, — they  would  provide  whatever  could  correct  the 
noxious  influences.  Unfortunately  all — parents,  writers  and 
publishers — do  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  the  first,  from  igno- 
rance, fashion  and  prejudice ;  the  second,  from  these  mingled 
with  pecuniary  interest ;  the  third,  mainly  from  the  latter  mo- 
tive. Accordingly,  whatever  be  the  common  obliquity  of  the 
old,  it  is  sure  to  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  assumed 
and  prescribed  as  the  norm  or  pattern  for  the  young ; — in  En- 
gland, devotion  to  material  objects  and  social  distinctions,  flat 
empiricism,  blind  religious  antipathy ;  in  France,  monstrous 
national  conceit,  adoration  of  military  renown,  and  love  of 
theatrical  effects ;  in  Germany,  misty  abstractions  and  un- 
profitable tienjtiblSrie.  Such  arc  among  the  qualities,  the 
reproduction  of  which  seems  destined  to  be  eternal,  and 
which  go  to  form  what  is  called  national  character.  We  know 
few  things  more  useful,  few  that  would  require  more  sound 
id  enlarged  philosophy,  than  a  fair  comparison  and  complete 
lysis  of  the  children's  books  of  these  three  nations,  so 
Dearly  on  a  level  in  civilization,  so  different  in  spirit.    They 
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ore  the  mould  in  which  each  generation  fashions  the  suc- 
ceeding one  to  its  own  image,  the  link  which  connects  the 
mind  ab*eady  formed  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  its  nation 
with  that  yielding  mind  which  liaa  its  impressions  to  receive 
and  its  bent  to  take.  That  which  is  effected  in  infancy,  by 
these  unregarded  instiunients,  could  never  be  accomplished 
at  a  later  stage  of  life  by  all  tlie  weight  of  science  or  all  the 
persuasion  of  eloquence.  The  imagination  has  taken  its  tone, 
the  heart  has  conceived  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  the  objects, 
which  will  be  the  sj^rings  of  action  through  life.  The  studies 
of  the  man  may  awaken  reflection  or  impart  knowledge,  but 
the  tirst  books  which  stirred  his  fancy  or  touched  his  heart 
arc  those  which  gave  an  indelible  colour  t*»  his  character. 

In  every  country  and  age  children's  books  will  partake  of 
the  prevailing  tone  of  literature  ;  or,  rather  we  should  say,  in 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  stage  of  literature  there  will  exist  no 
such  thing  as  children's  books ;  because  the  books  titted  to 
delight  a  simple  and  imaginative  people  will  also  delight 
children.  So  long  as  the  literature  of  England  retained  its 
pith  and  vigour,  its  simplicity  of  style  and  fulness  of  thought 
and  fancy,  we  hear  nothing  of  children's  books,  *  Robinson 
Crusoe'  and  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  the  two  books  which  have 
probably  been  read  by  n  greater  number  and  with  greater 
interest  and  deeper  effect  than  any  others,  were  certainly  not 
written  for  children.  But  as  this  creative  power  and  simple 
grandeur  were  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,— as  the  eighteenth,  critical  and  sceptical,  coidd  create 
nothing  that  chiidi*en  or  child-like  uieii  could  care  to  read,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  books  professedly  and  specially  for 
the  entertainment  of  children,  a  sort  of  induMtrie  never  enough 
to  be  deplored.  Benjuin,  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  a  host  of 
imitators  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  sent  forth,  for 
the  enfeeblement  and  demoralization  of  the  young  world,  « 
mass  of  affectations  and  simulations  of  \nrtue,  pretty  much 
alike  in  design,  but  coloured  in  each  country  to  suit  the  na^| 
tional  taste ;  till  at  length  they  tittained  such  a  pitch  of  maM- 
kishnesA,  that  the  whole  race  of  faultless,  theatrical,  preachiu| 
and  whining  papas  and  mammas,  aunts  and  children,  becazn< 
intolerable  and  gave  place  to  better  things.  The  original  aii 
of  this  class  of  books  waa  ^'  to  check  the  immorality  of  tl 
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age."  In  many  writers  this  waa  no  doubt  sincere, — in  many 
it  wa«  affected, — in  all  absurd.  The  cause  of  virtue  is  not  to 
ba  aarved  by  I'aisehood,  and  all  atfectation  is  falscbood. 

Thia  most  tiresome  and  unprotitnble  class  of  fictions  may 
be  considered  to  be  extinct :  it  was  succeeded  by  one  of  a 
very  different  character. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  marked  by  a  ten- 
dency to  what  the  French  call  material  improvementj  which  has 
since  spread  witkly  and  rapidly.  From  the  time  when  the 
aacitement  of  war  ceased,  the  minds  of  Englishmen  became 
absorbed  in  the  pursuits  which  conduce  to  wealth  or  to  the 
phyaioal  welUbeiiig  of  man.  This  movement  was  instantly 
aocompunied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of 
children's  books.  All  that  could  tend  to  nourish  the  imagi- 
nation, or  to  suggest  reflection  on  the  unseen  (self-reflection 
included),  was  rejected  as  useless  and  even  pernicious.  Not 
only  the  mawkish  modern  tictions,  but  tlie  delightful  stories 
in  which  were  embodied  the  fancy,  the  tenderness,  the  hu- 
mour, the  wisdom  of  ages, — which  liad  travelled  from  the  re- 
noteat  climes,  and  found  acceptance  among  people  in  every 
stage  of  culture,  which  with  some  slight  change  of  costume 
or  of  incident  had  been  adopted  into  every  tongue, — were  de- 
nounced as  absurd  and  false.  liabcs  and  sucklings  were  made 
judges  of  evideacc  and  calculators  of  probablhties ;  and  the 
good-natured  old  man,  who  thought  to  amuse  his  infant 
hearer  with  what  had  delighted  himself,  was  silenced  by  the 
preliminary  inquiry,  if  it  was  all  true}  If  even  Mrs.  Bar- 
batUd's  matchless  infants'  books  wore  tolerated,  it  was  because 
they  contained  some  "  useful  facta,"  and  not  for  the  engaging 
aharm  of  tlieir  childish  prattle,  or  the  poetical  and  religioua 
Ibeling  which  pervades  them.  Facts  were  now  the  order  of 
the  day. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  originatoit  of  this  movement 
were  earnest  and  sincere  reformers.  Insofar  as  their  object 
vfte  to  substitute  such  information  as  could,  by  any  artifice, 
be  made  pulateable  to  children,  or  auch  lessons  in  domestic 
morality  and  the  conduct  of  ordinary  hfe  as  couhl  be  illus- 
trated by  stories,  for  the  feeble  and  vulgar  dregs  of  the  Ber- 
qiiin  school,  it  waa  laudable  and  successful.  What  they  un- 
dertook to  drive  out  of  the  field,  was  equally  devoid  of  imagina- 
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tion  and  good  sense,  or  what  13  called  practical  knowledge. 
The  time  was  come  when  one  of  these  was  indispensable. 

It  belonged  to  the  temper  of  the  age  and  of  the  country 
we  live  in  to  choose  the  latter.  One  or  two  admirable  and 
popular  writers  of  children's  books  did  much  to  sanction  and 
adorn  this  taste;  but  in  fact  they  only  obeyed  an  impulse, 
which  it  would  have  required  much  greater  strength  than 
they  possessed  to  resist.  They  were  among  the  organs  and 
illustrators  of  a  great  tendency.  The  only  objects  deemed 
worth  striving  after  arc  wealth  and  political  or  social  con- 
sideration. To  obtain  these,  a  man  must  be  possessed  of 
some  art  or  knowledge,  by  which  he  can  make  himself  imme- 
diately useful  or  acceptable  to  those  who  have  wealth  and 
consideration  to  bestow :  hence  moral  science  fell  into  com- 
plete neglect,  and  may  be  said  no  longer  to  have  a  place  in 
England,  The  highest  speculations,  if  unconnected  with  po- 
lemical theology  (and  hence  with  political  and  social  power) 
have  no  audience.  The  cultivation  of  the  reason,  the  study 
of  the  spiritual  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  require  more  time 
and  abstraction  from  the  world  than  a  competitor  in  the 
actual  race  of  life  has  to  give.  To  what  end,  then,  develop  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  the  impalpable — the  unreal,  as  it  is  called? 
Wc  will  not  say  that  this  train  of  reasoning  passed  distinctly 
through  the  minds  of  the  makers  of  children's  books ;  but,  by 
instinct  or  by  design,  they  acted  under  the  prevailing  social 
influences.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  heart  and  the 
fancy  of  childhood  cannot  take  in  the  objects  which  fill  the 
minds  of  *^  practical"  full-grown  men ;  the  only  means  of  fitting 
them  for  the  reception  of  such  views,  is  to  wean  them  from 
the  bright  visions  and  wondering  speculations  which  arc  their 
natiu'al  element.  Children,  therefore,  were  to  be  seduced  into 
practical  studies  by  those  monsters — formed  of  more  hetero- 
geneous parts  than  sphinx  or  chimtera — stories  to  teach  facta 
or  morals,  or  more  honestly  forced  to  swallow  the  chaS'  of  ca^ 
techisms  and  compcndiums  as  food.  Accordingly,  the  starry 
sky,  inviting  to  wonder  and  worship, — the  beautiful  (lowers 
and  animals,  objects  of  it«  tender  care  and  sympathy,  aud 
personages  of  many  a  pretty  and  touching  drama, — the  wide 
and  strange  world,  and  the  adventures  of  its  hardy  explo- 
rers,— the  heart-fitirring  events  and  awful  figures  of  history^ 


inspire  love,  pity,  reverence 
gion,  were  made  the  subject  of  catechisms.  We  once  beard 
a  cbild  say,  that  she  had  learned  thirteen  of  these  instru- 
ments of  mental  torture  and  compression  by  lieart.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  poor  thing  had,  in  the  operation,  lost 
the  peculiar  faculties  with  which  Heaven  in  its  wisdom  has 
endowed  the  newly-awakened  soul.  It  had  (not  wilbngly in- 
deed) bartered  its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, — the  sense 
of  the  great,  the  wondrous  and  the  beautiful,  the  power  of 
placing  these  in  countless  combinations, — for  the  memory  of 
barren  facts  of  weight,  number  and  measure,  of  which  it  could 
know  neither  the  connexion  nor  the  evidence. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  case : — we  willingly 
admit  it.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  in  many  books,  of 
great  excellence  in  their  kind,  the  facts  are  well  selected  and 
amusingly  told,  and  that  they  are  often  such  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  conventional  necessity  to  know, — if  indeed  we  may  abuse 
the  word  knowledge  for  the  mere  passive  reception  of  certain 
assertions,  which  we  take  on  credit.  Such  admission  of  un- 
connected and  undigested  matter  into  the  mind  can  of  course 
never  be  productive  of  any  moral  growth  or  fruit,  and  should 
pass  for  exactly  what  it  is  worth, — a  convenient  conformity  to 
general  usage.  Works  of  tlie  kind  in  question  do  perhaps 
sometimes  answer  a  higher  end, — that  namely  of  stimulating 
the  curiosity  of  children  ;  and  if  that  curiosity  ia  tlieu  idlowed 
free  course  and  ample  food,  an  active,  fruitful  mind  may  be 
developed  ;  but  we  suspect  this  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

In  the  whole  of  this  large  class  of  books  England  is  pre- 
eminent, and  is  justly  regarded  on  the  Continent  as  the  great 
fountain  of  nursery  learning.  The  excellence  of  the  work- 
manship is  OS  little  to  be  denied  as  that  of  the  intention,  A 
still  more  valuable  pre-eminence  is  the  unhesitating  confidence 
with  which  the  most  careful  mothers  in  Germany  give  their 
children  English  books,  compared  with  the  cautious  admis- 

fn  of  those  of  other  countries.     We  have  remarked  with 

•ide,  that  even  those  who  cannot  read  English  themselves, 
rest  on  the  generally  recognized  safe  morality  of  our  books 
for  childhood  and  youth,  with  a  security  which  will  we  trust 
never  he  deceived. 

But  while  we  gladly  do  homage  to  all  that  is  praiseworthy 
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in  such  productions,  we  confess  that  we  doubt  whether  the 
well-meant  endeavour  to  bring  everything  down  to  the  lev«l 
of  a  child's  mind,  or  to  cram  it  with  heterogeneous  particulars, 
be  favourable  to  the  production  or  nurture  of  any  large  iutel* 
lect  or  elevated  character.  To  speak  plainly,  we  are  convinced 
it  is  not.     We  complain,  and  with  justice,  of  the  universal 
diffusion  of  slight  and  superficial  knowledge, — the  neglect 
of  philosophy,  the  reign  of  empiricism  in  every  branch  of 
science,  the  absence  of  all  sesthetical  culture,  the  dearth  of 
onginaiity.     And  how  do  wc  attempt  to  remedy  these  de- 
fects?    We  give  to  our  children  books  which  are  exactly 
adapted  to  lay  on  a  varnish  of  science  and  literature  over  the 
whole  surface  of  society,  and  to  check  the  natural  workings 
of  the  infant    mind.      It  is  not  only  the  imagination,    but 
the  reason  of  children  that  is  stitled.     We  have  repeatedly 
seen,  and  never  without  wonder  at  the  conceit  it  betrayed, 
n  book  taken  out  of  tike  hand  of  an  eager,  attentive  child, 
*'  because  he  could  not  understand  it;"  as  if  any  human 
being  would,  for  his  own  amusement,  continue  to  read  words 
to  which  he  affixed  no  meaning.     '*  Oh  but,"  we  are  told, 
he  would  understand  them  imperfectly."     And  what  then  ? 
If  you  desire  that  your  child  should  grow  tall  and  erect,  do 
you  confine  him  in  a  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  exactly 
as  high  as  his  head?     If  you  wish  his  body  to  unfold  it* 
self  and  acquire  bulk  and  vigour,  do  you  swathe  it  in  tight 
bandages?    Yet  such  is  exactly  the  moral  practice  of  good 
and  careful  mothers  with  their  children.     Nay,  the  absurdity 
and  cruelty  is  in  this  case  even  greater ;  for  the  height  and 
bulk  of  the  body  can  be  ascertained,  but  who  shall  take  mea- 
sure of  that  most  wondrous,  variable,  qtdck  and  busy  spirit, 
the  mind  of  a  young  child  ?     Who  shall  say  that,  because  it 
does  not  understand  a  thing  to-day,  it  wilt  not  understand  it 
tomorrow  ?     An  hour,  a  minute,  is  ofVen  sufficieDt  to  suggest 
new  trains  of  tikought  and  open  new  combinations  of  facta. 
And  what  a  burst  of  the  young  buds  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion have  we  witnessed,  when  a  child  has  IxK-n  Icil  to  its  own 
unaided  selection  among  books  which  it  could  not  under- 
stand !     At  first  the  little  discoverer  has  to  grope  his  way 
through  occasional  darkness ;  but  the  lights  that  break  in 
upon  him  arc  the  brighter  for  the  contrast,  and  lead  htm  on 
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with  all  the  ardour  of  hope.     How  far  more  stimulating  thai 
the  monotonous  twilipht  to  which  you  would  condemn  hira 
•*  The  only  books  from  which  we  really  learn,"  says  Gothe, 
"  arc  those  which  we  camiot  jud^e.     The  author  of  a  book 
*•  which  we  ore  capable  of  judging  must  leani  of  us." 

The  early  Iiistory  and  traiuing  uf  the  greatest  men  is  a 
subject  of  tlie  deepest  interest,  and  we  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  what  were  the  books  from  which  they 
received  their  first  impressions.  As  yet  it  has  not  happened 
to  ufi  to  have  read  of  or  known  a  person  of  vigorous  and  ori^ 
ginaJ  mind,  who  had  not  been  allowed  free  access  to  strong 
meat,  as  soon  as  the  appetite  for  it  was  excited. 

An  equally  empty  pretension  is  that  of  '*  forming  the  taste" 
of  children,  by  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  what  they  read. 
This  is  exactly  the  process  by  which  to  secure  their  having 
no  taste  at  all.  Beauty  wants  no  showman  or  direct  expo- 
sitor: she  reveals  herself  to  the  eyes  prepared  to  behold  her; 
till  they  are  so,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  She  reveals 
liersolf,  too,  under  a  thousand  ditferent  aspects;  each  of  us 
must  behold  her  as  he  can, — as  his  gifU  and  opportunities 
will  allow.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  child  repeat  after  its  mother 
or  teacher  that  a  passage  is  beautifulj  but  no  real  intuition  of 
be«uty  was  ever  the  result  of  any  such  process.  The  taste 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  cultivated,  but  by  negative  rather 
than  positive  means, — by  placing  within  reach  the  best  and 
highest  models,  on  which  the  imagination  and  judgement  can 
exercise  themselves,  and  still  more  by  carefully  removing  all 
that  could  corrupt,  enfeeble  or  debase  them.  For  this  reason 
it  is  obvious  that  our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  parents  who 
fill  their  houses  with  the  common  trash  of  circulating  libraries 
and  book-societies.  An  informed  mind  lefl  to  itself,  among 
the  noxious  stimulants,  or  no  less  enervating  common-place 
wperficiality  of  a  literature  written  in  and  for  idleness,  must 
e  to  all  the  maturity  it  can  ever  attain,  without  having 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  great,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true.  These 
ars  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  genius,  purged  and  sano- 
titled  by  time.  An  active,  susceptible  mind,  permitted  to 
hold  early  converse  with  antiquity,  and  with  the  noble 
spirits  of  the  best  days  of  modem  Europe,  will  stand  the 
fiurest  chanoe  of  becoming  original,  discriminating  and  ele- 
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vatedj  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  reverential.  And 
such  reading  is  the  most  inviting  to  a  healthy  mind.  How 
captivating  to  children  is  the  simplicity  of  Herodotus  1  We 
have  seen  a  little  girl^  who  could  but  just  read,  leave  her  chil- 
dren's books  and  return  to  him  again  and  again.  Xenophon 
is  scarcely  less  engaging.  Plutarch,  as  full  of  noble  and  gentle 
sentiments  as  of  interesting  events,  attaches  all  generous 
children.  The  want  of  good  and  agreeable  translations  of 
these  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  is  a  great  evil:  they 
would  be  read  by  children  and  by  the  people,  who  would  not 
only  be  won  by  their  simplicity,  but  elevated  by  their  gran- 
deur. A  free  acquaintance  with  great  models  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  that  discriminating  sense  of 
the  Beautiful  which  we  call  taste,  and  this  acquaintance  can- 
not begin  too  soon.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  by  telling  a 
child  that  this  or  that  picture  is  fine,  but  by  ^ving  it,  from 
the  very  first,  the  best  copies  or  prints  we  can  command  of 
the  greatest  masters,  and  keeping  out  of  its  way  all  mediocrity, 
that  a  pure,  sound  and  unerring  taste  can  be  formed. 

We  muit  say  here,  that  we  are  not  in  general  great  friends 
of  "  illustrated"  books  for  children, — nor  indeed  for  any 
body,  but  that  is  beside  the  purpose.  The  artist  gives  his 
own  conceptions,  often  very  prosaic  or  very  false,  and  this  an- 
ticipates or  thwarts  the  workings  of  the  child's  imagination. 
No  expedient  could  be  more  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  it 
dull,  cold  and  barren.  Let  the  images  have  what  merit  they 
may,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  passively  received,  instead  of 
being  created  and  combined,  is  enough.  The  best  pictures  to 
childrens'  books  therefore  are  the  rudest,  which  are  merely 
suggestive.  Pictures  without  text  have  a  wholly  different 
effect :  there  the  child's  imagination  furnishes  the  story,  as 
in  the  other  it  furnishes  the  forms.  Otto  Speckter's  charm- 
ing designs  for  ^  Puss  in  Boots'  are  fitted  for  adults,  not  for 
little  children ;  they  contain  traits  of  wit  and  humour  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  world ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  opprobrious  treatment  which  clearly  awaits 
all  dogs  under  the  feline  ascendancy  (as  exemplified  in  the 
last  plate), — a  stroke  of  political  satire  which  no  child,  one 
hopes,  could  enter  into. 

Our  own  language  furnishes  a  boundless  store  of  enticing 
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and  invigorating  food.  The  immortal  works  of  Bunjau  and 
Defoe — thosewelb  of  pure,  unadulterated  English — have  been 
the  delight,  the  passion  of  many  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  of  the  last  generation.  We  have  seen  Shakspeare  read 
and  re-read  by  chLldren  of  se^'en  or  eight  years  old  with  an 
intensity  of  interest  and  pleasure,  very  different  in  kind,  no 
doubt,  but  equal  in  degree  to  any  he  coidd  excite  in  the  most 
learned  and  sagacious  of  his  commentators.  What  can  be 
more  likely  to  touch  the  young  heart  with  a  love  of  nature,  a 
tender  concern  for  all  that  feels,  a  sense  of  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  creation,  and  the  wisdom  and  love  of  its  Creator, 
than  that  most  charming  and  English  of  books,  White's 
*  History  of  Seiboume  ?'  where  the  simplicity  of  the  man  is 
80  exquisitely  set  off  with  the  graces  ot'  the  gentleman  and  the 
Bchohu',  and  so  sanctified  by  those  of  the  Chnstian.  Where 
is  the  child's  natural-history-book  comparable  to  this  ?  Why 
are  such  books  as  Anson's  Voyages,  and  all  the  host  of  similar 
records  of  skill  and  intrepidity,  to  be  altered  and  curtailed  till 
they  have  lost  all  truth  and  vigour  ?  The  relations  of  travellers 
have  each  a  characteristic  stamp,  which  is  not  among  their 
least  interesting  qualities :  this  is  necessarily  effaced  in  abridge- 
menta. 

One  great  evil  of  professed  children's  books  is  their  short- 
ness. Children  are  now  so  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of 
iooessant  variety,  to  turn  from  book  to  book  and  &om  sub- 
ject to  subject,  that  the  power  of  steatly  and  unforced  ap- 
plication is  daily  becoming  more  rare.  At  a  later  age,  when 
the  necessities  of  life  require  it,  this  has  to  be  painfully  ac- 
quired, often  to  the  destruction  of  health  of  body  and  mind. 
This  was  not  the  case  when  a  child  had  to  seek  out  his  amuse- 
ment in  foho  histories  or  quarto  travels,  as  Gothe  tells  us 
he  did  in  Gottfried's  Chronicle  and  the  *  Acessa  Philologica.* 
We  remember  hearing  a  woman  of  the  last  generation,  whose 
intellectual  qualities  were  only  inferior  to  her  moral  (if  indeed 
we  can  separate  what  had  the  same  stamp  of  energy,  justness 
and  greatness)  say,  that  the  earliest  book  she  remembered 
being  interested  in  was  Kapin's  *  History  of  England/  Her 
aister,  two  or  three  years  older  than  herself,  read  it  to  her 
aloud :  it  was  their  free  unbidden  choice.  We  imagine  the 
two  Little  girls  seated  on  low  stools,  the  elder  with  the  huge 
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folio  on  her  knees,  the  younger  in  all  tiie  radiant  beauty  of  ft 
golden-haired  English  child,  with  her  doll  in  her  armSf  listen- 
ing with  6xed  attention,  and  day  after  day  following  the  dric( 
of  historians  through  his  ponderous  work.     Exquisite  and 
true  picture,  which  we  commend  to  any  painter  who  could 
conceive  it!   he  will  find  no  living  models  for  it.     In  thii 
case,  not  only  an  intellect  and  a  clmracter  of  the  hij^hest  ordei 
were  developed,  but  a  style  of  writin*^  and  speaking,  distiiv*! 
guished  for  vernacular  purity,  clearness  and  precision,  wtt 
formed,  by  the  mere  access  to  a  library  composed  of  the  claaam 
of  tlie  English  language.     Nothing  else  came  in  her  way« 
She  was  taught  little  (which,  with  an  over-estimate  of  what 
she  did  not  possess,  she  always  unduly  regretted),  nor  was 
she  either  commanded  or  forbidden  to  read  anything.     She 
had  much  to  do,  and  little  external  excitement :  it  was  pi 
sumed  that  rending  must  be  her  pleasure,  and  her  father  po»*^ 
sessed  no  trash.     We  have  quoted  an  individual  caise,  becauM 
we  hap]}en  to  know  it  intimately ;  but  we  have  had  an  in- 
sight, less  near,  but  still  sufficient  to  corroborate  this,  into 
several  others,  especially  among  women.   Nearly  all  tliose  we 
have  known  who  rose  much  above  the  average  of  their  9ex 
had  pretty  nearly  a  similar  mental  tnuning,  or  rather  groirth. 
We  shall  be  asked  if  then  we  pretend  that  no  books  should' 
be  written  for  children?     Certainly  not;  for  though  mc  are 
convinced  that  the  highest  order  ol'  minds  must  be  produced 
by  this  processor  free  internal  development,  yet  there  retnains 
a  vast  middle  class  who  arc  not  capable  of  sufficient  indc>«) 
))cndent  action  to  curry  them  through  such  a  process.     Th« 
arc  the  children  whose  imaginations  ore  too  feeble  and  inei 
to  seize  on  half-understood  images,  to  work  on  hints,  to  supph 
what  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts  leaves  broken  or  d< 
fective.  There  are  otherswhose  reasoning  faculty  is  too  shiggisi 
to  delight  in  combining  and  inferrinn:  (the  never-ceasing  occu- 
pation  of  intelligent  children),  or  whose  curiosity  is  not  robui 
enotigh  to  endure  Che  fatigue  of  much  toil  in  search  of  stisl 
nance.     For  such  as  these,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  th« 
difficulties  which  afford  wholesome  exercise  to  stronger  minds, 
— ^todcal  in  simple,  clear,  direct  narrative, — to  give  inferences' 
and  conclusions  ready  made, — to  point  out  the  iv/irj  and  the 
btcmae*     It  is  not  that  much  will  come  of  such  a  training 
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but  the  faculties,  which  would  aever  struggle  into  Life  if  left 
to  themselves,  may  be  nurtured,  not  into  vigour,  but  at  least 
into  existence.  What  ^ve  protest  against  is  the  tyraany  of 
prejudging  the  cuse,  and  subjccLing  all  alike  to  a  regimen  tit 
only  for  the  infirm.  Let  the  robust  choose  their  own  diet. 
No  teat  is  required  but  the  child's  own  inclination^  provided 
always  that  wholesome  food,  and  710  other,  is  within  his  reach  1 
if  his  faculties  are  of  the  kind  capable  of  self-development,  he 
will  do  the  rest  for  himself. 

Of  course  all  tliis  has  not  the  smallest  reference  or  applica- 
lioQ  to  the  process  of  learning,  properly  so  called,  which  is 
the  appropriate  labour  and  duty  of  childhood, — the  burden  it 
ought  to  bear,  and  will  bear,  galluntly  and  well,  if  there  is  no 
attempt  at  tricks  to  disguise  it.  Toil  is  the  portion  of  us 
all ;  this  is  your  present  lot  of  toil ;  in  time  it  may,  if  you 
choose,  bring  you  advantage  and  pleasure  : — such  is  the  lan- 
guage to  hold  to  rhildreuj  whom  it  is  nrither  easy  nor  safe  to 
m}"stify.  School,  or  whatever  be  the  substitute  for  it,  is  the 
appropriate  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  ntlention  and  the 
memory, — for  compulsory  application  to  uninviting  tilings, 
and  conformity  to  rules  not  understood;  in  short,  for  disci- 
pline,— great  and  glorious  nurse  of  men,  whose  godlike  face 
a  womanish  and  mistaken  tenderness  has  sought  to  mask  ;  not 
perceiving  how  easily  unspoiled  childhood  learns  to  love  her 
awful  beauty  and  to  trust  in  her  truthful  promises;  while 
thoae  of  the  flatterer,  who  talks  to  it  of  learning  without 
Iftbour,  are  felt  to  be  false  long  before  they  are  found  to  be 
dratructive.  School-books,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  too  spe- 
cial, nor  school  methods  too  rigorously  calculated  :  all  latitude 
or  choice  is  misplaced  here. 

By  children's  books  are  generally  meant  books  which  chil- 
m  voluntarily  read,  and  to  those  our  observations  are  con- 
»ed.  We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  a  re-action  is  taking 
place  in  favour  of  the  oidy  class  of  books  which  we  admit  to 
he  futeSfn  "■  pifipriate  to  children, — we  mean  fairy-tales, 
or,  to  bo:i  1  the  German  the  more  comprehensive  won! 

for  wonderful  stories  and  legends — Marchen,  The  aeries  of 
books  included  under  the  title  of  "Tlie  Home  Trea- 
*  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one  indi- 
cation of  this  change,  and  provides  well  and  usefully  for  a 
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demand  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  tales  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  are  edited  M-ith  good  taste  and  judgement, 
and  are  rendered  in  every  way  attractive  to  the  eye ;  their 
real  charm  is  however  deeper  and  far  more  valuable.  The 
announcement  of  this  series  will  explain  its  intention ;  in  its 
general  spirit  we  entirely  agi*ee, — how  far  we  may  differ,  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  illustrations,  will  appear  from  our  pre- 
vious remarks. 

''T^e  character  of  roost  Children's  Books  published  during  the  last 
quarter  of  u  century  is  fairly  tj'pified  in  the  name  of  Peter  Parley,  which 
the  writers  of  some  hundreds  of  them  have  assumed.  Tlie  botjks  them* 
selves  Imvc  been  addressed,  after  a  narrow  fashion,  almost  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  of  children.  The  mnny  tales  sung  or  said 
from  time  immemorial,  which  appealed  to  the  otber^  and  certainly  not  less 
important,  elements  of  a  little  child's  mind,  its  fancy,  imagination,  sympa- 
thies, oifections,  are  almost  all  gone  out  of  memory,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
obtained.  'Little  Red  Ridin§;  Hood,"  nnd  other  fairy-tales  hallowed  to 
children's  use.  are  now  turned  into  ribaldry  as  satires  for  men;  as  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  fairy-tale  or  touching  ballad,  such  a  thing  is  unheard  of. 
Tliat  the  influence  of  all  this  is  hurtful  to  children,  the  conductor  of  tins 
series  firmly  believes.  He  has  practical  experience  of  it  every  day  in  his 
own  family,  and  he  doubts  not  that  there  arc  many  others  who  entertain 
tlie  same  opinions  as  himself.  He  purposes  at  least  to  give  some  evideoce 
of  his  belief,  and  to  produce  a  series  of  works,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  briefly  described  ui»  auti-Peler-Parleyism.  Some  will  be  new  works, 
tome  new  combinations  of  old  materials,  and   some  reprints,  carefully  , 

cleared  of  impurities,  without  deterioration  to  the  points  of  the  story.     AH         i 
will  be  illustrated,  but  not  after  the  usual  fashion  of  children's  books,  in 
vhich  it  seems  tu  he  assumeil  that  the  lowest  kind  of  art  is  good  enough 
to  give  first  impressions  to  a  child.   In  the  present  serie!»,  though  the  stale- 
mcnt  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile,  the  illustrations  will  be  selected  from  the  i 

works  of  Raffaelie,  Titian.  Hans  Holbein  and  other  old  masters.     Some  | 

of  the  best  modem  artists  have  kindly  promised  their  aid  in  creating  a 
taste  for  beauty  in  little  children." 

Let  no  one  imagine  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  pride  or  con-  ^| 
gratulation,  that  fairy-tales  lose  their  magic  power  over  the  ^i| 
jnature  man.  On  the  contrnry,  it  is  because  it  is  the  exclusive 
prerogative,  the  divine  gift  of  chiltlhood,  wholly  to  enjoy  and 
half  to  believe  these  delightful  fictions,  that  wc  shall  ever  cott- 
demn  the  presumptuous  rebellion  against  nature  which  the 
withholding  of  them  supposes.  We  look  upon  children  who 
have  been  deprived  of  this  poetry  of  infancy  as  defrauded  not 
only  of  au  intense  pleasure,  never  to  be  regained,  but  of  one 
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important  part  of  their  internal  development,  whicli,  if  checked 
in  its  natural  season,  ia  destroyed  for  ever.  The  idea  that 
children  will,  in  the  face  of  their  daily  experience,  continue  to 
believe  in  talking  birds  and  flying  dragons,  in  giants  that  eat 
little  boys,  or  fairies  that  change  mice  into  footmen,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  answered  ;  there  is  not  the  smallest  danger  of 
the  kind.  But  tliere  ia  a  danger  that  children  brought  up  to 
imagine  they  know  what  is  true,  and  nothing  but  what  is 
true,  and  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  invisible,  should  end 
by  feeling  nothing  and  believing  nothing  but  objects  of  sense. 

We  do  not  find  in  fairy-tales  the  smallest  danger  of  injury 
to  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  paramount  importance  of  which 
we  fully  acknowledge.  The  inductive  faculty,  so  far  from 
being  weak,  is  pecuharly  strong  in  childhood: — why? — because 
their  learning  or  experience  enables  them  to  judge  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  data  on  which  they  reason  ?  Not  a  whit : 
they  know  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  may  be  told  this  or  that, 
but  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  new  to  them,  and  may, 
for  aught  they  know,  be  new  to  the  world, — that  is,  super- 
naturoL  The  clearness  and  precision  of  their  inferences  arise 
wholly  from  other  causes.  They  have  no  interest  and  no 
prejudice, — no  favour  and  no  false  shame ;  in  tlieii'  natural 
state  they  go  straight  on  to  a  consequence,  with  a  fearless 
justness  which  we  have  often  admired, — admired  with  a  me- 
lancholy feeling  that  it  could  not  last.  It  is  the  world  and 
its  vile  realities,  its  interests  and  its  constraints,  and  not  faiiy- 
taleS;  that  stunt  and  distort  the  noblest  of  all  our  faculties. 
The  robbing  us  of  the  one  next  to  it  in  dignity — imagination 
— will  not  help  us. 

We  reluctantly  notice  an  objection,  which  will  probably  be 
made,  to  permitting  children  to  read  books  written  for  men ; 
wc  mean  on  the  score  of  what  is  called  their  imjiropriety. 
There  is  little  use  in  reasoning  with  persons  who  believe  that 
virtue  is  to  be  secured  by  enfeebling  the  mind  and  character, 
or  whose  powers  of  observation  and  deduction  arc  so  small  as 
to  render  them  inaccessible  to  evidence.  Those  who  have 
duly  reflected  on  the  nature  of  a  child's  mind,  on  the  subjects 
which  are  fitted  to  excite  its  interest,  and  to  which  alone  it 
can,  by  its  organization  and  the  range  of  its  experience,  be 
awake,  will  need  no  evidence  indeed  to  convince  them  that 
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these  timorous  and  misplaced  precautions  are  not  only  use- 
less, but  pernicious ; — useless,  inasmuch  as  a  young  child  in 
its  natural  state  is  utterly  unconscious  of,  and  inditlcrent  to, 
the  class  of  subjects  which  arc  supposed  by  its  elders  (from 
their  own  lamentable  self-knowledge)  to  have  sucli  dangerous 
attraction  for  it ;  und  pernicious,  because  the  whole  force  of 
that  attraction,  whatever  it  be,  is  thus  reserved  for  the  moment 
at  which  it  is  really  felt,  und  consequently  really  dangerous. 
It  will  not  be  pretended  that,  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  it 
is  possible  by  external  precautions  to  defer  free  converse  with^f 
books  longer.    The  perioil  of  emancipation  from  the  restraintff^^ 
of  childhood  must  leave  a  young  man  to  the  guidance  of  his 
own  taste,  reason  and  conscience,  in  the  choice  of  his  reading; 
and  woe  to  him  if  he  has  no  better  safeguard  than  the  entir^^ 
novelty  of  every  coarse  expression  or  equivocal  allusion  \       ^B 

With  regard  to  the  other  sex,  the  some  impossibility  iloes  ' 
not  exist,  A  careful  mother  may  prolong  indefinitely  the 
vigilant  surveillance  of  her  daughter*8  reading,  and  we  are 
assured  that  in  France  this  is  actually  the  case.  Up  to  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  when  this  and  other  restrictions  drop 
at  once,  young  ladies  not  only  read  no  novels  (a  privation 
upon  which  we  sincerely  congratulate  them),  but  no  books 
except  those  supposed  to  be  expressly  fitted  for  their  age  and 
sex.  Whether  the  result  is,  on  a  comparison  with  the  greater 
latitude  allowed  in  this  and  other  respects  to  English  girls* 
unfavourable  to  the  purity  of  mind  and  conduct  of  the  latter, 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine.  Without  pretending 
to  judge  a  question  on  which  far  too  many  hasty  and  unfai 
decisions  are  pronounced  on  every  side,  we  shall  only  vent 
to  express  our  conviction,  that  in  simplicity  and  purity 
heart  and  life,  and  in  devotion  to  domestic  duties,  the  >^'om 
of  Euglaiid, — especially  those  whose  understandings  have  been 
early  schooled  and  fortified  by  intercourse  with  the  great 
wise, — are  at  least  not  inferior  to  any  who  have  ever  ente 
on  the  perplexing  realities  of  hfc,  from  the  walls  of  a  conven 
or  encountered  its  temptations  with  the  ignorance  and  in 
perience  of  a  babe. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  repeat  that  we  mean,  and  can 
mean,  no  such  absurdity  as  that  all  books  are  fit  for  children  5 
but  we  know  tlic  unfairness  with  which  opinions  are  disto 
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and  we  therefore  saj  again,  that  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
books  open  to  their  choice  would  be  only  such  as  have  the 
tendency  common  to  all  the  highest  flights  and  exercises  of 
human  genius  and  human  reason, — namely,  to  make  us  sen- 
sible of  our  position  on  earth  and  our  kindred  with  heaven, 
and  to  excite  in  us  the  earnest  purpose  and  the  humble  hope 
80  to  think,  to  feel  and  to  hve,  as  not  to  belie  our  high  calling. 
With  such  aspirations,  religion  in  its  purest  and  subUmest 
form, — the  religion  of  him  whose  life  was  the  clear  and  per- 
fect manifestation  of  the  Godlike, — naturally  allies  itself,  and 
is  indeed  inseparable  firom  them ;  for  when  the  soul  of  man  has 
reached  its  utmost  strength  and  elevation,  it  can  find  employ- 
ment and  rest  only  in  the  Divine. 
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1.  7%e  Choral  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 

Ireland,  By  the  Rev.  John  Jbbb,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
Peterstow,  Herefordshire,  late  Prebendary  of  Limerick. 
London:  J.  W.  Parker.     1843. 

2.  The  Music  of  the  Churchy  considered  in  its  various  branches^ 

Congregational  and  Choral,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Latbobe, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Hereford.  London :  Secley 
and  Sons.     183L 

3.  An  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service,    London :  John  Bohn. 

1839. 

4.  On  the  Choral  Service  of  the  Anglo^Catholic   Church. 

London:  G.Bell.    1844. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  attention  be  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  English  Cathedral  Music,  which  at  present  seems  destined 
to  be  qmedy  thrust  aside  as  a  thing  of  nought,  and,  amidst 
all  the  din  with  which  the  Church  of  England  now  resounds, 
to  be  suffered  to  fade,  and  droop  and  die.  If  this  is  to  be 
its  fiite,  let  it  be  known,  proclaimed  and  sanctioned, — let 
us  witness  its  decline  and  fall  with  our  eyes  open,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  destined  doom,  and  with  a  clear  antici- 
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pation  of  its  approaching  extinction.     Bat  wc  believe  that 
Buch  is  not  the  expectation ,  still  less  the  wish,  of  the  people 
of  England :  we  believe  that  so  noble  a  bequest  they  will 
not  willingly  let  die,  and  that  they  only  require  to  be  in- 
formed of  its  peril  in  order  to  bestir  themselves  in  its  defence. 
They  have  the  richest  collection  of  devotional  music  in  the 
world ;  they  have  the  amplest  endowments  for  its  efficient 
performance ;  while  their  Cathedrals,  the  depositories  of  this 
store  of  genius  and  learning,  the  inheritors  of  all  these  muni- 
ficent bequests,  exhibit  at  this  moment  too  generally  the  most 
helpless  decrepitude  or  the  lowest  vulgarity.     Could  the  pre-  j 
sent  feebleness  of  our  Cathedral  choirs  be  placed  in  plain  and^f 
palpable  contrast  with  their  former  strength, — could  we  on  one 
day  see  all  the  stalls  in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  filled  with  well-      ! 
trained  singers,  and  hear^'  the  service  high  and  anthem  clear^^^| 
of  past  ages,  and  on  the  following  day  witness  the  "  counterfeit  " 
presentment"  of  the  present  time, — the  contrast  would  be  too 
humiliating  for  quiet  endurance :  the  public  voice  would  speak 
in  a  tone  too  loud  and  too  indignant  to  be  disregarded.     But 
the  work  of  destruction  has  been  slow,  gradual  and  insidious; 
it  has  gone  on  from  age  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation; 
it  has  proceeded  step  by  step,  until  at  length  it  approaches 
consummation. 

Before  that  period  arrives,  we  desire  to  invite  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  to  the  subject,  and  to  tell  them  that  it  is 
high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.    Numerous  as  are  the  theo- 
logical periodicals  of  the  present  day,  iierce  as  are  the  coii-^| 
flicts  of  those  who  profess  to  range  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  same  Church,  on  the  subject  which  now  en- 
gages our  consideration  they  are  dumb.     It  miiy  be  from  in- 
difFcrcnce,  it  may  be  from  ignorance,  it  may  be  from  conscJoua^^ 
guilt: — they  may  care  notliing  about  it,  or  they  may  be^ctr^H 
ticipes  criminis, — no  matter,  they  know  what  is  going  on  and 
are  silent.     It  is  no  party  affair:  Whigs  or  Tories  have  no- 
thing to  gain  or  to  lose :  there  is  no  political  game  to  Bght, 
or  prize  to  win,  and  they  are  accordingly  quiet.     It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  a  single  newspaper  only  has  noticed  and  de- 
nounced the  deadly  blow  aimed  by  a  recent  act  of  j)arlii 
meut  against  Cathedral  music.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  i 
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author, — ^the  Tory  papers  were  mute ;  Lord  John  Russell 
acquiesced  in  it, — the  Whig  journals  were  dumb.  The  sub- 
ject has  excited  some  attention,  but  only  from  IndividuaU ;  im 
recognized  organ  of  any  party,  in  Church  or  in  State,  has  dared 
to  touch  it.  The  '  Quarterly  Review'  has  had  some  articles  on 
the  subject  of  music  as  connected  witli  the  Church,  not  im- 
worthy  its  reputation ;  but  it  has  steered,  with  a  degree  of 
ftdroitoess  little  understood  by  its  general  readers,,  clear  of 
the  point  to  which  we  mean  to  direct  our  course.  The  Ca- 
thedral Music  of  England, — what  was  it, — what  is  it, — what 
will  it  be? 

To  these  questions  perhaps  few  persons  could  give  a  satis- 
fiuitory  reply,  either  historically  or  expcrimcntaJly,  and  fewer 
still  prophetically.  In  the  first  place.  Cathedral  music  is 
known  to  the  multitude  historically  only  througlj  the  writings 
of  Burney  and  Hawkins, — the  former  very  scantily  informed 
on  the  subject,  the  latter  consulted  like  a  dictionary,  but 
never  read.  Practically,  Cathedral  music  is  only  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  citie-s,  not  towns ;  Ely,  with  its  nine  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  knows  more  of  it  than  Manchester  with  its 
population  of  three  hundred  thousand.  Hence,  when  a  bill 
for  virtually  abolishing  the  Cathedral  service  is  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  members  for  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Bradford,  and  so  on, 
beholding  their  Whig  leader  as  its  champion,  conclude  it  to  be 
a  salutary  measure  of  reform,  and  give  it  their  tacit  support. 
That  leader  himself,  as  able  to  understand  its  merits  and  its  re- 
sults as  '"to command  the  Channel  fleet  or  rebuikl  St.  Paul's," 
becomes  the  mere  tool  of  a  crafty  priest ;  and,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate his  claim  to  know  everything  better  than  anybody  else, 
takes  this  bill  under  his  patronage.  Its  effect  is  only  visible 
in  part  j  the  ruins  of  our  Cathedral  music  remain  to  us ;  wc 
con  imagine  their  fair  and  rich  details  from  the  scanty  out- 
line that  Korvivcs ;  but  before  another  generation  sliall  arise 
even  this  will  be  obliterated,  and  not  a  vestige  will  appem*  of 
the  genius  which  reared  the  majestic  and  unrivalled  fabric- 
It  may  be  too  late  to  speak  to  any  purpose  to  drowsy  or  in- 
dolent legislators,  but  it  is  nevertheless  right  to  disclose  to  the 
English  public  the  extent  and  amount  of  their  loss. 

Cathedral  music  has  never  wanted  individual  advocates. 
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nor  is  it  now  destitute  of  them,  but  they  arc  few.  One  section 
of  the  Clergy  dislikes  the  Cathedral  service, — another  is  deeply 
implicated  in  the  continuance  of  existing  abuses, — another 
hopes  to  be,  (for  deaneries  and  prebendal  stalls  would  be  less 
desirable  "  prizes  "  if  the  choirs  had  their  due), — nearly  all  are 
ignorant  of  its  history,  character  and  requirements.  Singing 
is  a  thing  to  be  turned  over  to  mechanics,  the  unfit  associates 
for  an  aristocratic  clergy.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  present 
day ;  no  wonder  that  the  Choral  (or  Cathedral)  sen-ice  of  our 
Chu]*ch  finds  few  able  or  zealous  champions  1 

The  three  first  works  which  stand  at  tlie  head  of  this  article 
are  perhaps  the  best  modem  publications  of  their  kind.  The 
second  is  the  least  valuable,  and  has  excited  httle  attention  ;  not 
so  much  indeed  as  it  deser\'es,  but  it  deals  too  much  in  de- 
clamation and  too  Httle  with  fact.  We  admit  the  difficulty  of 
the  position  of  a  clergyman  who,  residing  in  a  Cathedral  to^m, 
volunteers  a  defence  of  Cathedral  music ;  a  full  revelation  of 
its  history  would  be  regarded  by  his  capitular  neighboiu^  as 
an  attack  on  their  possessions ;  bis  position  therefore  leads 
him  to  generalize,  to  suppress^  to  soflen. 

The  'Apology  for  the  Cathedral  Service*  is  written  by  a 
roan  of  whose  class  and  character  we  did  not  think  there  was 
a  living  example.  He  has  the  feelings,  the  spirit-,  almost  the 
language,  of  George  Herbert,  '*  who  made,  twice  a  week,  a 
**  thankful  pilgrimage  from  Hemerton  to  Salisbury  for  the  sake 
" of  enjoying  the  Cathedral  service,  which  when  well  and  reve- 
"  rently  performed,"  adds  the  author  of  the  *  Apology/  "  is  one 
'*  of  the  pmrest  feasts  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth. . . .  He  enters 
"  upon  these  musings  with  no  hostile  fcehngs  towards  any  part 
"  of  the  universal  Church,  but  surely  with  especial  love  for  that 
"  branch  of  it  which  God's  own  right  hand  hath  jiianted,  and 
"  which  hath  been  watered  with  the  dew  of  his  blessing  in  this 
"  most  favoured  kingdom."  The  author  of  this  unpretending 
volume  must  surely  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  a  Cathedral, — 
perhaps  the  quiet  inmate  of  some  library,  for  his  knowledge 
of  books  is  large  and  general.  There  is  such  a  holy  calm, 
such  unaffected  piety,  such  Christian  zeal  pervading  the 
work,  that  no  dignitorj*  of  the  Chtirch  but  mi^ht  envy  the 
spirit  that  could  prompt  and  the  taste  that  could  utter  lan- 
guage so  pure  and  bo  eloquent.     This  work,  like  that  of  Mr. 
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Latrobe^  has  excited  little  attention :  the  clamorouB  pulpiteers 
and  conflicting  partisans  in  the  Church  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  writer,  and  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  the 
'  Apolc^'  mentioned  or  quoted,  except  by  Mr.  Jebb  and  the 
author  of  the  *  Choral  Service/ 

The  most  recent,  the  largest  and  the  best  work,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  facts,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Jebb.  It  is  written  in 
a  bold  uncompromising  spint,  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  sulject,  musically  and  historically.  This  is  its  tone  at 
the  very  outset : — 

"  la  this  inquiry  no  indulgence  whatever  can  he  shown  to  the  corrupt 
administrations,  the  grovelling  notions,  the  irreverent  innovations,  which 
mere  modem  castom  and  the  tyranny  of  private  caprice  have  established  in 
too  many  of  oar  CoUegiate  fonodationa.  The  standard  now  appealed  to  is 
the  anthority  of  the  Church,  clearly  expressed  by  authoritative  documents 
and  by  the  consistent  practice  of  ancient  times.  In  accordance  with  these 
innovations,  the  maxim  is  virtually  laid  down,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
nation  becomes  more  populous  and  prosperous,  in  the  same  proportion 
those  sacred  bands,  intended  to  minister  a  more  solemn  worship  in  the 
diief  temples  of  Qod,  are  to  be  diminished ;  and  that,  instead  of  compelling 
a  nftore  full  and  frequent  attendance  of  his  ministering  servants,  for  which 
the  very  stones  of  Canterbury,  York  and  Lincoln  are  calling  out,  there  is 
hereafter  to  be  established  a  more  scanty  and  niggardly  Service  than  in 
the  most  impoverished  part  of  Christendom  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  Instead  of  reverting  to  the  noble  theory  of  divine  worship  laid 
down  by  the  Church  of  England  [and,  it  may  be  added,  its  former  prac- 
tice], advantage  is  taken  of  the  degraded  standard  to  which  the  notions  of 
her  Cathedral  Service  had  been  reduced  during  an  age  of  the  Church  above 
all  others  the  most  grovelling  and  unspiritual.  Hence  the  cold-hearted 
calcniations  at  how  little  expense  God  could  be  served  ;  hence  the  worse 
dian  Procrustean  measure  which  reduced  the  foundation  of  her  greatest 
Minsters  to  the  level  of  her  smallest  and  least  conspicuous  Colleges ;  hence 
the  arithmetical  canons,  which,  superseding  time-honoured  Statutes,  sup- 
pressing holy  and  honourable  offices,  adopt  the  sordid  notions  of  the  count- 
ing-house, and  that  doctrine  of  '  more  or  less,  which  is  treason  against 
property.' " 

Mr.  JebVs  book  must  command  attention.  The  attacks  of 
a  newspaper,  however  just,  are  transient :  they  are  read  once, 
and  never  more ;  but  a  record  of  facts  cannot  be  smothered 
or  passed  over.  One  of  these  is  capable  of  daily  verification 
in  the  metropolis,  where  the  melancholy  illustration  of  "  a 
acanfy  and  niggardly  service  "  may  be  supplied  to  any  passer- 
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by  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's.     What  Cathedral  music  m,  *«oj 
be  easily  ascertained : — what  it  was,  and  what  it  ought  to  be^  ^J 
must  be  known  by  a  different  process.  ^| 

The  work  which  stands  last  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
the  production  of  a  Temple  Bencher,  and  is  written  with  a 
commendable  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Cathedral  Ser- 
vice, though  not  always  "  according  to  knowledge."  It  is, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  Mr.  Jebb's  larger ^J 
work,  interspersed  with  frequent  passages,  therein  previously^! 
quoted,  from  Bedfortl's '  Temple  Musick '  and  the  *  Apology  ^ 
for  the  Cathedral  Ser\'ice  ; '  aud  it  is  only  when  quoting 
from  these  books  that  its  facts  or  opinions  can  be  safely 
adopted.  The  Avriter  is  treating  of  a  subject  on  which  his 
information  is  very  limited,  and  venturing  to  walk  alone  he 
stumbles :  thus  he  classes  Blow,  Purcell  and  Clark  among 
the  composers  of  the  time  before  the  Restoration  :  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Tye  is  called  "  Chailes  Tye,"  aud  "  Non  nobis,  Do- 
mine,"  is  said  to  be  "  universally  admitted  to  be  Bird's 
[Byrd*s]  composition."  Errors  hke  these,  occurring  in  con- 
secutive pages,  evince  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  imperfection  of  the  Service 
as  now  performed  is  feelingly  deplored,  but  the  cause  is  left 
unnoticed,  or  but  obscurely  hinted  at. 

Vain  regrets  and  vague  lamentations  will  avail  nothing 
wards  a  cure  of  the  existing  evil :  the  abuse  must  be  laid  bore, 
the  public  must  know  why  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
"  the  daily  service  is  calculated  to  excite  painful  reflection/' 
and  must  learn  the  reason  why  the  richest  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Christendom  are  the  worst  served  by  that 
divine  art,  which  was  intended,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted,  to 
minister  to  devotion  in  our  national  temples.  To  this  duty, 
we  ahaU  now  address  ourselves. 

Nine  of  the  EngUsh  Cathedrals  rctwn  their  original  constl 
tution,  as  it  existed  before  the  Reformation ;  tliirtcen  were 
remodelled  in  the  time  of  Henry  VITI.  M'ith  their  other 
officers  we  have,  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject,  only 
an  incidental  concern ;  it  is  merely  as  far  as  their  conduct 
has  influenced  the  state  of  Cathedral  choirs  that  it  will  claim) 
our  notice.    The  oflicers  on  whom  the  musical  duties  of  the 
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Church  devolve  are  the  Minor-canons  or  Priest-vicars,  the  Lay- 
clerks  or  Lay-\'icars,  and  the  (boy)  Choristers.  Tlie  office  of 
Organist  in  many  Cathedrals  is  not  recognized  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  appointment,  it  being  assumed  that  all  the  cleri- 
cal members  of  the  choir  are  competent  to  fill  it,  and  that 
they  will  do  so  in  turn.  The  proportions  as  well  as  the 
numbers  of  the  choirs  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  each 
Catiiedraly  and  were  regulated  by  the  original  or  later  endow- 
ments or  bequests  for  their  maintenance.  The  several  duties 
of  these  officers,  as  well  as  their  qualifications,  are  also  de- 
fined with  clearness  and  precision.  In  many  Cathedrals  the 
number  of  Minor-canons  was  twelve,  of  Lay -clerks  twelve,  and 
of  Singing- boys  ten,  forming  a  choir  of  thirty-four  voices. 
In  «ome  the  number  was  larger,  in  others  smaller. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Cathedrals,  remodelled  by  Heniy  VIII., 
arc  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  particulars  to  which  oiu*  inquiry 
now  extends.  The  following  extract  from  "the  Statutes  and 
**  Orders  for  the  better  rule  and  government  of  the  Cathedral 
**  Church  of  Gloucester,  prescribed  by  command  of  King 
"  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reigu"  will  ex- 
pl^n  the  duties  of  the  several  members  of  its  choir.  We 
preface  the  extract  with  a  jmrt  of  the  Dean's  oath  ; — 

*•  J  tu»ar  upon  the  Holy  EvangvUtU  tliai  I  will  weU  and  truly  govern  this 
ftmrfh  areordinff  to  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  same." 
.  "  We  ordain  and  appoint  that  those  six  phest8>  whom  wc  call  Miuor 
Conans,  oa  also  ihc  six  Laick  Clerks*  aod  also  the  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon, 
all  of  whom  wc  have  constituted  daily  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  God  in 
our  Charch^  be«  as  much  as  may  be.  learned,  of  a  good  name  and  hone«t 
cooiersation,  and  lastly  that  they  be  men  of  judgement  ia  singing,  which 
ohall  be  approved  of  those  who  well  understand  the  art  of  music  in  the 
•anae  Church." 

"  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  residence  of  the  Minor  Canons  and  aJI 
other  clerks  doing  service  in  oar  Church,  he  perpetual :  for  it  shall  be  lawful 
10  DO  one  to  be  absent  from  our  Diurch  a  whole  day,  without  especial  leave 
from  the  Dean.*' 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  translated  copy  of  the  Statutes 
in  Sir  Robert  Atkjns's  '  Glostershire/  The  corresponding 
statute  is  from  those  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 

"Cop.  XIX.  Ordinamu*>  ut  tarn  illl  sex  Sacerdotes,  quo*i  MirroRES 
CaxoKicoa  vocamue,  quam  totideia  cicrici  laici,  ad  hoc  Diaconus  ct  Sub- 
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diaconns  qui  EvaDgelium  et  Epiatolom  legeat  (4UO8  omnes  ad  Dei  Uudes  m 
ccclesiae  noetro  teropio,  ajuidne  decaiitandas  constituiiuus)  sint,  quaDtum 
fieri  potest,  eniditi.  fama:  bootc,  conversationis  et  hooestee:  denique  can- 
tandiperiti,  id  cotutare  volumus  judicxo  corumqai  ia  eadem  ccclesia  artem 
muaicam  probe  callcnt." 

Extmcte  similar  in  import,  if  not  in  words,  might  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Statutes  of  other  Cathedrals,  but  these  will  suf- 
fice to  establish  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Minor-canons  (as 
of  the  other  officers  of  the  Cathedral)  was  fixed  and  prescribed  j 
that  one  of  the  qualifications  for  this  office  was  skill  in  sing- 
ing, and  that  their  attendance  ou  tliis  duty  was  to  be  dally. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  Dean  of  every  Cathedral  swears  "  to 
govern  it  according  to  its  Statutes" 

In  all  Cathedrals  the  Precentor  held  an  important  office^ 
which  is  thus  defined  in  the  Gloucester  Statutes  :— 

"  Wc  decree  and  ordain  that  nut  of  the  Minor  Canons,  one  elder  and  more 
eminent  than  the  rest  be  chosen  Precentor,  whose  olBce  it  shall  be  skilfully 
to  direct  the  &iaging-meo  in  the  Church,  and  aa  a  guide  to  lead  them  by 
previous  teaching,  that  their  singing  he  not  discordant.  Him  the  rest  ahalJ 
obey." 

Mr.  Jebb  says : — 

"To  the  Precentor  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  part  of  the  Church 
Service  belonged.  lie  ciamincd  and  superintended  the  chanters,  fixed  the 
services  and  anthems  for  the  Tveek,  and  was  responsible  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  choir-boys.  On  the  greater  feaata  he  intoned  or  commeuoed 
the  Church  hymns.  Thus  that  most  important  and  religious  office  of  re- 
gulating the  Church  music  was  regarded,  as  it  ought  to  be.  worthy  the 
personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries,  who  himself  took 
part  in  ita  performance." — Paffe  39. 

The  Prebendaries  of  our  Cathedrals  (who  have  long  consti- 
tuted themselves  mere  lookers-on)  were  also  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  not  only  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  but  to  chant 
the  prayersj  when  required  by  the  Precentor,  or  to  read  the 
lessons,  by  the  Chancellor*.  In  short  a  certain,  and  not  a 
very  low  degree  of  musical  proficiency  was  either  expressly 


*  **  Omncs  C«nonici  ad  Miuarum  munera  ubiigeittur Inicrtplui  ftliqoit  Ca- 

nonlcus  adinoniiufvc,  vel  sd  Icciloneni  it  t'aiicctUrio,  vel  ^A  cantum  a  Prccentoref 

proinpte  «e  exhibent juuil  qiiuleiii  fit  ^rrnper  In  Pe«tU  niiijoriliti^,  ut  ninjorw 

cammici,   cUatn  ex  non  irsulcnlibu*.  clvortim  rcgant,  prtiims,  aniiplioiut,   psalinoA, 
hyuuiDi  iiKMpiiinlt  et  ininUiruiiti  ml  iuiuinutn  atUre  assiilMit."^.i[ppeniiU  to 
dnU't  St.  Paul's. 
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demanded  of,  or  understood  to  be  possessed  by,  eveiy  member 
of  a  Cathedral. 

The  offices  thus  created,  renewed  or  perpetuated,  were  also 
distinctly  and  specially  endowed.  The  members  of  the  Choir 
had  bouses  and  lands  of  their  own,  set  apart  for  their  espe- 
cial and  perpetvial  use  and  enjoyment:  ^*  In  all  the  Cathedrals 
**  of  the  old  foundation,  the  inferior  clergy  and  sometimes  the 
**  lay  members  form  corporate  bodies,  distinct  from  the  Chap- 
"  ter,  as  far  as  their  corporate  property  is  concerned,  but  in 
^  subjection  to  them,  as  regards  the  service  of  the  Church*.*' 

This  property,  being  houses  and  lands,  which  sufficed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  choirs  at  the  time  when  their  numbers 
were  fixed,  has  since  increased  tenfold  in  value,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  both  in  the  stipends  and  the  numbers  of 
the  choirs  might  have  been  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  shall  see  how  far  either  has  been  accomplished. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  choir-boys,  which  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  every  Cathedral,  we  extract  firom  the 
Durham  Statutes : — 

"We  decree  and  ordfun  that  in  the  eaid  charch  there  be  ten  choristers, 
boys  of  tender  age>  with  good  voices  and  musical  capacity,  who  shall  serTe^ 
mimater  and  sing  in  the  choir.  For  the  instruction  of  these  boys,  and  to 
loide  them  in  their  moral  conduct,  no  less  than  to  teach  them  the  art  of 
iinging  (exclusive  of  the  ten  clerks  before  mentioned),  one  shall  be  chosen, 
of  good  life  and  fame,  skilled  in  singing  and  organ -playing,  who  shall  care- 
JbUy  occupy  himself  in  teaching  the  boys,  chanting  the  service  and  playbg 
on  the  organ." 

As  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  those  who  framed  these 
Statutes,  as  well  as  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  our 
Cathedrals,  to  train  up  within  their  own  precincts  a  succession 
of  officers  of  various  degrees  to  minister  therein,  a  school 
wds  connected  with  each  such  church,  in  which  the  classical 
instruction  of  the  choir-boys  was  the  subject  of  especial  care. 
In  some  of  these  endowments  provision  was  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  education  of  the  most  deserving  and  promising 
boys,  afler  the  age  at  which,  as  boys,  their  official  connection 
with  the  church  had  necessarily  terminated.  Thus  in  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Durham  (cap.  xxviii.)  this  enactment  occurs: — 

"  We  require  that  the  boys  of  this  our  school  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
*  Jebb,  p.  06. 
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pcDsc  of  our  Church  till  they  shall  have  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  toDguc«  for  which  purpose  four  years  shall  be  allowed^  or,  by 
permission  of  the  Dean,  five  years.  We  also  decree  that  no  one  be  ad- 
ntitted  to  a  poor  scholarship  of  tliis  Church  who  shall  be  more  than  fifte«a^ 
years  of  age.  llic  choristers  nevertheless  of  the  said  Church,  though  cb^| 
ceeding  fiAecn  years  of  age,  wc  allow  to  be  admitted  us  scholars.  And  if 
they  arc  duly  qualified,  and  have  made  good  proficiency  in  music,  and  have 
faithfully  served  in  the  choir,  we  ordain  that  they  shall  be  cfaoseo  in  pre- 
ftrtnce  to  offieri/* 

To  each  of  these  schools  one  or  two  mnsters  were  appointed, 
whose  requirements  are  "  experience,  skill  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues^  virtuous  life  and  orthodox  faitli." 

It  was  the  principle  and  intent  of  these  several  ordinances 
to  elevate  the  character  of  every  official  member  of  the  Church; 
to  give  to  its  boys  a  classical  education,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  as  men,  to  assume  a  becoming  station  in  the  holy  bro- 
therhood to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  stimulate  their  young 
imlustry  by  present  advantages  and  prospective  rewards*. 

In  such  a  form  and  spirit  were  the  Statutes  which  regulate 
our  Cathedral  choirs  drawn  up,  with  a  clear  and  manifest  de- 
sign (to  borrow  an  expression  from  one  of  them)  "  that  no 
drones  be  suffered  to  devour  the  honey  of  the  bees,^'  and  yet, 
it  should  seem,  with  some  misgiving  as  to  their  futiure  admi- 
nistration* "  No  work/*  says  King  Henry,  "is  so  piously 
*'  undertaken,  so  carefully  carried  forward,  so  happily  com- 
"  pleted,  which  may  not  be  undermined  by  negligence  and 
"  want  of  care.  No  statutes  are  made  so  strict  or  bound  by 
"  obligations  so  sacred,  but  that  in  process  of  time  they  may 
"  sink  into  oblivion,  if  not  watched  over  with  the  constant 
"  vigilance  of  piety  and  zeal."  How  far  this  has  come  to  pass 
will  appear  hereafter. 

The  "  Injunctions"  of  Edward  VI.  rather  recognized,  than 
8peci6cally  legislated  concerning.  Church  music.  The  term 
**  Mass  "  was  retained  as  descriptive  of  a  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  notices  of  singing  are  slight  and  incidental.  In 
many  passages  of  the  "  Injunctions"  of  Elizabeth  the  words 
of  the  former  Injunctions  remain,  but  the  term  "  Mass  "  oc- 

•  "  Every  c»re  ihould  be  tskcri  to  ainke  ihe  Lay-vicxrtmorv  like  vr hit  (licy  were 
originaUy  tL'tmed,  rlrrgy  uf  the  second  form,  men  who  ouglit  lo  thare  with  ihc 
clcrjfy  tUf  reippct  of  Ihe  peopte.  Why  should  not  rhetinging-mcn  of  Chriit  Church* 
for  tn«tiincJ'»  lie  »•  well  rdiirjitrd  and  of  n«  grcnt  rttrcni  in  the  colltgc  u  the  Uy 
studenU  F     Their  offices  are  more  sacred."— «/cfrfr|  p.  1 14. 
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cure  no  longer,  and  her  commands  on  the  subject  of  Church 
music  are  clear,  definite  and  express.  Fierce  and  obstinate, 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  the  conflict  in  her  reign  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cathedral  worship :  the  kingdom  was  broken  up  into 
three  religious  parties ;  and  Papists,  Protestant  Episcopalians 
and  Puritans  enj^^a^cd  in  ceaseless  and  bitter  strife.  The  state 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by 
Heyljn:  — 

"  There  wm  uot  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  men  to  supply  the  cures 
which  filled  the  Church  with  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  clergy.  Many  were 
raifled  to  prererzDeut&,  who,  having  spent  the  time  of  their  cxite  in  the  last 
reiga  io  auch  churches  as  followed  the  Genevan  form  of  worship,  relumed 
80  disaffected  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  found  by  law  esta- 
blished here,  that  the)-  broke  out  into  sad  disorders.  'I*hc  Queen's  professor 
at  Oxford  was  among  these  Non-con formists.  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professor  at  Cambridge,  was  an  inextinguishable  firebrand,  and 
Whittmgton«  though  dean  of  Durham,  was  chief  leader  of  the  Frankfort 
•chiamatic**" 

Of  Cartwright's  spirit  and  claim  to  the  title  which  Ileylyn 
gave  him,  his  own  words  may  be  quoted  as  the  best  proof: — 

"  It  [the  Cathedral  ser%'ice]  bath  no  edification,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Ibe  Apostle,  but  only  confusion.  They  toss  the  Psalms  to  and  fro  lik« 
tenois-bolU.  As  for  organs  and  curious  singing,  though  they  be  proper 
for  Popish  dcaa  (by  which  I  mean  Cathedral  churches),  yet  some  others 
msfit  have  them  also.  The  Queen's  chapel,  which  should  be  a  spectacle 
of  Chriatiau  rcfurmatiou,  is  rather  a  pattern  of  all  kinds  of  superstition/' 

While  such  was  the  language  of  the  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  without  the  pale 
of  the  Church  woidd  adopt  a  milder  form  of  attack.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  158G,  and  widely  circulated,  entitled 
"  A  Request  of  all  tnie  Christians  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment," it  is  prayed,  among  other  petitions  offered  up  in  a  like 
spirit,  "  that  all  Cathedral  churches  be  put  down,  where  the 
"  service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  by  ])iping  upon  organs, 
"  singing,  and  trowling  of  psalms  from  side  to  side,  with  the 
"  squeaking  of  chanting  choristers  disguised  (like  all  the  rest) 
"  in  white  surplices ;  some  in  corner  caps  and  silly  copes, 
"  Imitating  the  mauner  and  fashion  of  Antichrist,  the  Pope, 
''  that  man  of  sin,  with  all  his  other  rabble  of  miscreants  and 
**  shavelings." 

Attacked  on  one  side  by  the  Puritans^ — assailed  by  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  episcopal  Church  itself, — detested  and  conspired 
against  bj  the  Papists,— a  sovereign  less  firm  in  purpose  and 
decided  in  action  might  have  been  driven  to  surrender  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Cathedral  service,  in  order  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  a  large  portion  of  her  Protestant  subjects. 
To  her  dauntless  and  arbitrary  character^  her  love  of  splen- 
dour, and  the  delight  which  she  took  in  music,  we  mainly 
owe  its  preservation.  The  following  press-warrant  from  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth  is  a  most  significant  commentaxy  on  her 
character :  the  original  is  in  the  Chapter-house  at  Windsor  ;^ 

"£liz  :  R :  Whereas  our  Caatle  of  Windsor  hath  of  old  been  well  ftir- 
nished  with  singing  men  and  children, — We,  willing  it  should  not  be  of  leas 
reputation  in  our  days,  but  rather  augmented  and  increased,  declare  that 
no  singing  men  or  boys  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  said  Chapel  by  Tirtoe  of 
any  commission,  not  even  for  our  household  chapel.  And  we  give  power 
to  the  bearer  of  this  to  take  any  singing  men  or  boys  from  any  ch^»el,  oar 
own  household  and  St.  Paul's  only  excepted. 

"  Given  at  Westminster,  the  8th  day  of  March,  in  the  second  year  of 
onr  reign. 

"Elizabeth  R." 

There  is  also  extant  a  document,  similar  in  spirit  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  addressed  to  "all  and  singular  Deans^ 
**  Provosts,  Masters,  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  ministers, 
"  and  all  our  loving  subjects,"  in  which  she  says, — 

"  By  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  we  will  and  require  you  that  ye  permit 
our  servant  Thomas  Gyles,  and  his  deputy,  to  take  up  in  any  Cathedral  or 
Collegiate  Church,  and  in  every  other  place  or  places  of  this  our  realm,  such 
child  or  children  as  he  or  they  shall  find  and  like  of:  and  the  same  diild 
or  children,  by  virtue  hereof,  for  the  use  and  service  aforesaid,  to  bring 
away,  without  any  let,  contradiction,  stay  or  interruptions  to  the  contrary." 

Tusser,  the  author  of '  Five  hundred  points  of  Husbandrie/ 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  one  of  the  imprest  boys : — 

"Thence*,  for  my  voice,  I  must  (no  choice) 
Away  of  force,  like  posting  horse. 
For  sundry  men  had  placards  then 

Such  child  to  take : 
The  better  breast,  the  lesser  rest. 
To  serve  the  Queen,  now  there,  now  here : 
For  time  so  spent  I  may  repent. 
And  sorrow  make. 

*  From  WaUingford. 
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"  Bnt  mark  the  chance*  myself  to  'vance. 
By  friendship's  lot  to  Paul's  I  got : 
So  foond  I  grace  a  certain  space 

Still  to  remain. 
With  Redford*  there,  the  like  no  where 
For  canning  such,  and  virtue  much. 
By  whom  some  part  of  Music's  art 
So  did  I  gain. 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent. 
To  learn  straitways  the  Latin  phrase,"  etc.  etc. 

**  The  Qaeen/*  says  Burnet,  "  had  been  bred  up  from  her 
^  in&ncy  \pith  an  abhorrence  of  Papacy  and  a  love  for  the  Re- 
^  formation ;  but  yet,  as  her  first  impressions  in  her  father's 
**  reign  were  in  favour  of  such  old  rites  as  he  had  still  retained, 
^  so,  in  her  own  nature,  she  loved  state  and  magnificence  in 
**  religion  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  She  thought  that 
"  in  her  brother's  reign  it  had  been  stript  too  much  of  exter- 
^  nal  ornament  and  pomp."  This  feeling  spoke  plainly,  em- 
phatically and  decisively  in  the  following  Injunction : — 

"  For  the  encouragement  and  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  singing  in 
the  Church  of  £ngland,  it  is  ordained  that, — Whereas,  in  divers  Cathedral 
and  Collegiate  Churches,  there  have  been  heretofore  livings  appointed  for 
the  maintenance  of  men  and  children  for  singing  in  the  Church,  by  means 
of  which  the  laudable  exercise  of  musick  hath  been  had  in  estimation  and 
preterved  in  knowledge — 

"  The  Qneen's  majesty,  neither  meaning  in  any  wise  the  decay  of  any 
endowment  that  might  tend  to  the  use  and  continuance  of  the  said  science, 
wiUeth  and  commandeth  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  disposition  of 
inch  assignments  as  have  been  heretofore  appointed  to  the  use  of  singing 
or  mnsic  in  the  Church,  hut  that  all  such  do  remain :  that  there  be  a  modest 
and  distinct  song,  so  uMd  in  all  parts  of  the  common  prayers  of  the  Church 
as  that  the  same  may  be  plainly  understood.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  for 
the  comforting  of  such  as  take  delight  in  musick,  it  be  permitted  that, 
either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  there  be  such  a  hymn  or  such  like 
song  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  best  melody  and  musick  that 
may  be  devised." 

This  Injunction  is  quoted  by  Heylyn  with  the  following 
comment : — 

"  Hius,  as  plain  song  was  retained  in  parish  churches,  so  in  the  Queen's 
own  diapel,  in  the  quire  of  all  Cathedrals  and  some  Colleges,  the  service 
was  song  in  a  mtxtt  melodious  manner,  commonly  with  organs.    Nor  is  it 

*  John  Redford,  Organist  and  Almoner  of  St.  Paul'a. 
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to  be  wondorwi  at  that  such  was  the  case,  conaitJering  how  the  mtisicftl 
service  wu  admired  aod  cherished  by  the  Queen  herself:  for  the  Liturgy 
was  officiated  every  day,  both  moruing  and  evening,  in  the  Chapel,  with 
the  most  excellent  voices  of  inen  and  children  that  could  be  got  in  all  the^^ 
kingdom^  accompanied  by  the  organ."  ^H 

This  command  of  Elizabeth,  although  it  failed  to  content 
or  silence  the  clomourcrs  against  the  Cathedral  service,  gave 
it  perpetuity  of  form,  and  was  designed  to  impart  to  it  per- 
manent \igour  and  efficiency.  The  revenues  heretofore  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  Choirs  were  preserved  to  thcni^^ 
without  diminution  of  any  kind.  ^| 

It  remained  now  to  mould  anew  the  musical  part  of  the^" 
Cathedral  service.    This  was  an  arduous  undertaking:  the 
labours  of  the  Protestant  musician  would  be  measured  against 
those  not  only  of  his  English  predecessors,  hut  of  his  great 
Italian  and  Flemish  contemporaries,  M-hose  compositions  were  ^ 
known  and  sung    throughout   the   kingdom.     Happily  the^f 
genius  and  talent  necessary  for  the  work  were  at  hand,  and 
Tallis  produced  bis  sublime  Service,    Its  structure  of  course 
is  antiphonal,  which  in  fact  is  the  essential  attribute  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Cathedral  service.    Two  full  and  complete 
choirs,  technically  called  "  Decani "  and  "  Cantoris,"  respon- 
sive or  combined,  continued  to  occupy  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  church, — an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  anti- 
quity, and  admirably  fitted  for  the  most  perfect  musical  efifect*      , 
The  same  mental  power  and  intellectual  energy,  which  were^f 
BO  abundantly  displayed  in   a  variety  of  forms  during  this^^ 
reign,  appeared  conspicuously  in  its  music.  The  splendid  and 
ample  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  the  school  in  wliich  the 
musical  talent  of  the  age  was  chiefly  nurtured  *.     To  Tallis 
and  Tye,  the  English  fathers  of  the  art,  were  speedily  and 
successively  added  Byrd,   Farrant,  Morley,  Bull,  Wcelkea, 
Kirby,  Farmer,  Dowland,  Bateson,  Gibbons :  of  whom  some 
remained  in  London,  while  Bull  at  Hereford,  Byrd  at  Lin- 
coln, Bevin  at  Bristol,  Wcelkes  at  Winchester  (and  afterwards 
flt  Chichester),  Bateson  at  Chester,  and  Gibbons  at  Canter- 
bury, enriched  the  land  from  north  to  south  and  from  cast 


*  The  choir  of  the  Chape)  Royul  at  (hia  time  conaifted  of  twetity-four  eha|iUIn^ 
thirly-two  lay  clerks  and  twelve  boys,  alt  of  whom  were  required  lo  be  "  wi 
■killed  in  niukic,  den  r- voiced/*  and  the  nien  to  be  "  lufGcient  in  organ -playing.'* 
HarL  M5S.,  No.  393. 
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to-west  vith  the  products  of  their  genius  and  industry'.  The 
race  of  voiceless  and  incompetent  priests  was  not  then  known  ; 
everywhere  the  choirs  were  filled  with  singers:  Deans  had 
not  tasted  the  sweets  of  Choir  plunder,  nor  Chapters  learned 
to  disregard  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  This  is  matter  of  hi- 
story, but  we  have  the  further  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the 
compositions  written  for  choirs  as  they  then  were.  There  was 
every  inducement  for  such  men  as  these  to  write; — leisure, 
for  they  had  a  competent  maintenance, — inclination^  for  they 
loved  their  art, — ability,  for  they  had  mastered  it, — and,  above 
all,  the  constant  and  able  co-operation  of  their  associates,  cle- 
rical and  lay.  They  were  a  holy  brotherhood,  dwelling  to- 
gether, doily  associated  in  the  same  honourable  and  sacred 
duty,  and  emulous  in  its  performance.  We  may  imagine  the 
delight  and  pride,  for  example,  with  which  the  then  noble 
choir  of  Canterbury  joined,  for  the  first  time,  in  tlie  perform- 
ance of  their  organist's  sublime  eight-part  anthem  "  O  clap 
your  hands,"  and  the  thanks  and  praises  which  Gibbons  would. 
receive  as  he  descended  from  the  loft.  And  are  such  labours 
of  genius  and  erudition,  such  a  rich  and  noble  inheritance,  to 
be  banished  for  ever  from  their  birthplace  and  home,  in  order 
to  gratiiy  a  love  of  pelf  and  patronage  ?  We  devoutly  hope 
not:  vre  yet  look  fon**ard  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  to 
hnil  the  resuscitation  of  Orlando  Gibbons. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  our  history.  The  attack  on  Choir 
property  seems  to  have  been  attempted  early,  even  in  the 
reign  of  EUzabeth,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  from 
Lord  Burleigh,  which  is  sutficiently  indicative  of  her  watchful 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  Cathedral  choirs,  and  her  determi- 
nation to  secure  to  them  the  full  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  endowments. 

"To  my  very  lovingc  frendea,  Mr.  Attoraic  GcncroU  and  Mr.  Solicitor, 
or  Cither  of  them. 

"  Ailcr  my  verie  hartie  commendations, — For  that  hir  Majcatie  is  pleased 
to  confirTn  unto  the  Vicars  Choral  of  tlic  Clmrche  of  Merufurd  thu  graunt  vC 
their  Imndes,  which  hnth  been  sought  by  divers  greedie  persons  to  have 
been  gotten  from  them  :  therefore  I  praic  you.  as  yuur  leisures  maic  better 
■mre  yoUa  to  peru&e  their  former  grauntea,  and  to  drawe  a  ncwe  13ouk  of 
confirmation,  to  pasae  from  hir  Majestic,  accordmg  to  hir  Majestic 's  good 
XDttting,  for  their  quietnes  hereafter.  And  so  1  verie  hartilie  bid  you  fare- 
w«U.    From  Westmioster,  this  second  of  September,  1586. 

'*  Your  verie  loringe  frend,  "  W.  Bumoulky." 
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The  accession  of  the  Stuart  family  operated  most  inji 
riou&ly  upon  the  internsta  of  music  generally  in  EnglnmT 
The  Tudors,  themselves  all  musically  educated  by  the  be%\ 
English  masters,  fostered  and  patronized  tlie  musical  tali 
of  their  Rubjccts:  with  what  effect  has  been  seen.  James 
worse  than  nothing  for  Cathedral  music.  Busied  intrlmmii 
the  balance  between  Calvinism  and  Armininniam,  and  bci 
dered  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  he  lel\  the  choi 
to  their  fate ;  who  were  soon  nuide  tn  feel  how  inctficii 
arc  mere  legal  sanctions  and  provisions,  when  they  have 
protect  the  Meak  against  the  strong.  Their  condition  is 
corded  in  a  curious  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Hritish 
Museum,  to  which  no  author's  name  is  attached  5  but  it  is  a 
memorial,  which  evidently  cither  was,  or  was  intended  to  be, 
presented  to  those  in  power,  on  the  injustice  which  had  been 
committed  towards  the  Cathedral  choirs,  its  immediate  conae- 
quences,  and  its  future  more  disastrous  effects  on  the  Cathe- 
dral ser\'ice.  ITie  following  extracts  are  from  the  chapter 
headed,  "The  occasion  of  the  decay  of  Music  ia  Catbedii|^| 
and  College  Churches  t" —  ^^ 


"The  UBC  of  muEic  in  Cnthcdml  churches  among  some  divinet  is  con 
ceivcd  to  be  necdlesa,  and  few  of  those  prebenJs  and  canons  which  now 
are,  do  chink  it  other  than  only  u  tolerable  convenient  ornament  for 
Cathedral  church  tn  have,  to  tlie  end  that  themselves  may  have  th 
ptacefl  which  are  left  by  the  turning  out  of  the  singing-men  from  theQu 
And  whereas  in  timcti  of  popery  divers  benefactions  have  been  ^vcn 
singing-men,  and  which  have  been  confirmed  hy  new  grants  by  iJie  la' 
Queen  witli  intent  that  the  samQ  should  be  employed  us  before,  these  some 
ore  now  swaliowett  up  by  deans  and  canons. 

"  Another  cause  of  the  great  decay  of  music  in  the  Church  (in  the  com- 
meudalde  sort  it  hath  been)  is  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  sin 
Where  there  have  been  twenty,  tLirty  or  forty  aiugers,  there  is  now  but 
or  three  parts  so  many  as  tlie  foundation  requireth.  and  either  two  tnc: 
Btipends  are  conferred  upon  one  man  to  increase  his  living*  or  else  that  so 
port  of  the  iitipcnds  In  this  alteration  may  drop  into  Uie  prebends*  purves 
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"  No  founder  Uiat  ever  was,  before  he  began  to  erect  a  College  or 
thedral  church  for  desn,  prebends,  canons,  sinnring-men  and  choi 
but  by  bis  last  advice  and  counsel,  he  respected  the  eminency  vf  thu  pli 
the  numlwr  and  quati^ie3  of  the  perftons,  and  thr  reward  and  1 
of  all  such  members  as  he  did  purjxjse  should  br  nmiutained  in  >  :  ui 

tion.  And  for  that  purf>ose  did  estate  and  assure  lands  for  tho  support  of 
every  one.  To  a  custos,  dean  or  warden,  and  Ut  a  prvbcnd  or  couun  a 
living  meet  for  bis  maintenance,  also  lands  to  maintain  singing-men  and 
choristers  according  to  their  quality  and  place.     Hnw,  ihcn,  cumea  it  to 
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pisft  that  ever  since  the  foundation  or  sach  Cathedrals  to  this  day,  the  dean 
lives  and  maintains  his  estate  like  a  dean,  and  the  prebends  and  canons 
tike  prebends  and  canons,  while  the  rest  of  the  poor  singing-men  do  live 
like  miserable  beggars  ? 

"  If  the  way  to  increase  the  stipends  of  singing-men  should  be  by  less- 
ening of  the  numbers,  in  order  to  make  their  livings  better,  it  would  be  the 
occasion  of  overthrowiog  all ;  for  heretofore  where  there  was  double  the 
nnmber,  there  is  now  but  half,  and  if  these  few  should  yet  again  be  dimi- 
aished,  there  would  remain  so  few  to  exercise  and  perform  the  service  that 
the  Charches  would  rather  seem  to  be  parish  churches  than  Cathedrals ; 
for  if  the  original  number  of  forty  persons,  which  have  now  been  diminished 
to  twenty,  should  be  lessened  to  ten,  how  absurd  would  it  be  that  such  large 
ind  stately  buildings  which  were  built,  to  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  service  of  God,  should  be  supplied  by  so  few.  whose  voices  in  such  spa- 
cious buildings  will  only  sound  but  as  a  little  clapper  in  a  great  belli 

"  Let  the  statutes  of  every  foundation  be  examined,  and  there  ye  shall 
find  that  the  members  thereof  are  sworn  to  preserve  the  lands  of  such 
foundations  to  the  true  use  and  employment  which  the  founder  hath  ap- 
pointed them :  for  if  the  said  lands  be  not  employed  to  the  true  use  and  in- 
tention of  the  founder,  the  foresaid  oath  is  violated  and  broken,  and  the 
abuse  needeth  reformation." 

The  melancholy  confirmation  of  these  statements  is  found 
in  the  gradually  lessening  numbers  of  Church  composers^  and 
the  lower  standard  of  excellence  which  they  were  content — 
perhaps  compelled — to  adopt.  Henry  and  William  Lawes, 
Locke,  Child  and  Rogers  are  the  only  names  of  any  note 
that  occur  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who,  with  the  predi- 
lection for  French  musicians  which  other  members  of  his 
&mily  displayed,  appointed  a  very  sorry  composer  named 
Laniere  (several  of  whose  productions  are,  unfortunately  for 
his  reputation  preserved)  to  be  the  master  of  his  music.  Child 
was  an  industrious  and  sound  musician,  the  pulpil  of  Elway 
Bevin  of  Bristol,  and  the  requital  that  his  long  services  received 
as  organist  of  St.  Gkorge^s  Chapel  at  Windsor  may  be  related 
in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

"  Dr.  Child  was  so  ill-paid  for  his  services  at  Windsor,  that  a  long  arrear 
of  his  salary  had  accumulated,  of  which  he  vainly  solicited  the  discharge, 
although  it  wm  withheld  in  equal  defiance  of  taw  and  justice.  Aflcr  many 
fhutleaa  applications  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  he  told  them  that  if  they 
would  pay  him  what  they  owed  him,  he  would  pave  anew  for  them  the  choir 
of  the  Chapel.  They  paid  him  his  money,  and  Child  performed  his  promise: 
neither  this  richly  endowed  body,  nor  the  Knights  of  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  Garter,  nor  the  Sovereign  himself,  manifesting  the  least  inclination  to 
diare  with  their  poor  organist  any  portion  of  so  munificent  an  act." 
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Ilogers  was  also  a  member  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor at  the  tune  of  its  dissolution.  During  the  Protcctoi-ote 
he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  OomwcUj  and  at  tlie  restoration  he 
became  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  was 
expelled  by  James  II.  and  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

The  Protectorate  was  a  period  of  musical  darkness.     Th^^ 
orgiuis  of  the  Cathedrals  and  Colleges  were  taken  down;  ilii^| 
choirs  were  dispersed,  musical  publications  ceased,  and  the 
gradual  twilight  of  the  art,  which  commenced  with  the  acces^^ 
Bion  of  the  Stuarts,  now  faded  into  total  daikness.    The  Pra^l 
lector  himself  seems  to  have  been  its  only  patron  :  he  causc^^ 
the  organ  of  Magdalen  College  to  be  erected  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  retained  Hingaton,  a  ptij)!!  of  Orlando  Gibbons^  in 
his  service,  continued  Henry  Lawcs  (the  friend  of  his  foreign 
secretary)  in  his  place  in  the  chapel,  ordered  the  music-leo- 
tures  to  be  regularly  delivered  at  Oxford,  and  compelled  ^^ 
royalist  who  had  robbed  the  music-school  there  of  its  librar^^ 
to  restore  his  plimder. 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  IL  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  choirs  was  of  course  coincident,  but  from  him 
Cathedral  music  received  no  encouragement.  It  was  at  first, 
of  necessity,  but  imperfectly  performed,  the  race  of  choir- 
singers  having  become  extinct.  In  the  list  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Cha])el  Royal  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  three 
names  only  of  any  celebrity  occur, — Dr.  Child^  Christopher 
Gibbons  and  Henry  Lawcs,  all  of  them  old  men.  Until 
boys  could  be  trained,  the  treble  part  of  chants,  scrWces  and 
anthems  was  either  sung  by  men  or  played  upon  comets. 
Everything  that  Charles  could  do  in  order  to  lower  and  vul- 
garize the  character  of  Cathedral  music,  he  did.  He  began 
by  forbidding  the  performance  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  all  t 
best  compositions  for  the  Church, — from  Tallis  to  Gibboi 
all  were  proscribed.  Dr.  Tudway,  in  the  prefixed  letters 
his  viduabic  collection  of  Church  music*,  though  inclined 
say  as  Uttle  as  possible  in  disparagement  of  Chaj'les's  tas 
and  still  less  disposed  to  censure  his  conduct,  reprobates  thi 

*  Tliu  MS.  collection,  Hhich  consists  of  six  Ur|^  voluoict.  wiunta.de  by  Dr.  Tu< 
way  Dt  the  request  of  the,  celebrated  Efirl  of  OxTord  in  itic  rcifpi  of  Queen  An 
li  has  pfCitfived  in  ex>Eitrn<jc  riiitch  fine  Ciilhcdral  music  which  tfouUI  nthcrvi 
hare  perished.    To  every  volume  15  prcllxed  mi  histonciil  ond  rrilicAl  introdiirtk 
The  collectiou  !»  deposited,  with  (he  oilier  llaf  Icitn  U%iL,  in  the  British  Musci 
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tntroduction  of  the  trashy  and  frivolousrcoflBposilions  wliich 
were  cAciusively  heard  at  the  Chapel  UoyaT.  T.rfdway  was  a  mu- 
sician writing  in  the  reign  of  a  Stuart^  and  addt^9«ji,Dg  himself  to 
and  employed  by  Harley :  hence,  in  the  follo\vni^'(*xtract,  he 
begins  by  palliation,  though  compelled  to  end  with'  censure. 

"The  example  which  was  set  in  the  Chai>el  Royal  was  not  fiCto  ^  imi- 
tated in  our  Cathedrals  generally,  for  they  had  not  the  fine  volqvV  gcnd 
gnceful  singers  that  hU  Majesty  possessed,  who  were  capable  of  purAiiiiv^ 
ing  light  Bolod  and  other  slight  compositions.  And  indeed  such  frivntu'us. 
and  aiiy  songs  do  rather  draw  off  our  minds  from  the  solemnities  of  devo- 
tioa  than  aid  our  serious  thoughts.  The  effect  was  bud  in  another  way  :  fur 
the  Paritans,  seeing  the  bungling  work  that  many  of  our  choirs  made  of  such 
compositions,  which  were  neither  suitable  to  devotion  nor  capable  of  being 
peifuiuied  by  ordiDary  voices,  denounced  the  Cathedral  service  altogether, 
ind  have  had  the  assurance  to  assert  the  superiority  of  their  own  heavy  and 
indeed  shocking  way  of  p&alm-singing  to  the  beat  of  our  performances.*' 

This  attempt,  to  mould  the  taste  and  fashion  the  composi- 
tions of  his  musical  servants  to  his  will,  seems  not  to  have 
been  altogether  successful.  No  wonder;  fur  Clark,  Wise,  H um- 
phrcy.  Blow  and  Purccll  were  among  the  number.  Tliese  were 
Dot  precisely  the  men  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Charles  II.  and 
learn  wisdom.  How  they  pursued  their  course  wc  know  ;  that 
which  he  adopted  is  thus  recorded  in  the  words  of  Evelyn : — 

"  I  went  to-day  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  vhcre  one  of  his  Majesty's  chap- 
tains  preached  :  afler  which,  instead  of  the  grave  and  solemn  organ,  was 
introduced  a  band  of  twenty-four  fiddles,  after  the  French  way — belter 
lOJting  a  play-house  or  a  tavern  than  a  church.  Wc  heard  no  more  of  Uic 
organ.  That  noble  instrument,  in  which  our  English  musicians  do  so  excel, 
\%  ^te  }rft  off.'* 

These  men  succeeded  to  a  period  of  gross  musical  darkness ; 
they  had  to  create  anew  the  reputation  of  English  Cathedral 
music.  Every  inducement,  save  one,  was  presented  to  lead 
them  away  from  the  right  path  :  royal  favour,  fashion,  promo- 
tion were  arrayed  on  one  side, — the  homage  due  to  their  art 
on  the  other.  They  made  their  decision,  and  saw  their  places 
tilled  by  a  baud  of  French  fiddlers.  Honour  be  to  the  memory 
of  the  ejected  musicians  as  well  as  of  the  ejected  ministers  ! 

The  labours  of  one  of  this  illustrious  band  are  without  a 
parallel  in  the  historj'  of  his  art.  No  man  that  ever  lived, 
finding  his  art  as  he  found  it,  left  it  as  Henry  Puixcll  left  it. 
In  every  form  in  which  it  was  known  he  outstript  every  pre- 
decessor and  every  contemporary ;  his  genius  was  universal 
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aa  his  erudition  .Has 4>rofound.  With  his  productions  fortftC 
stage  and  hia  contributions  to  festive  harmony,  wc  have  hei 
no  conceritv^he  comes  across  our  path  as  the  organist 
the  Chapel.Royal  and  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  th< 
niost'industtioua  and  highly  giiled  composer  for  the  service' 
of  the  Church  that  our  country,  and,  it  is  our  belief,  any 
pfeji'cr/cbuntry,  has  produced.  In  some  of  his  saored  produc- 
•iujci's  he  has  e\idently  taken  Palestrina,  in  otlicrs  Caris^imi 
'',\ei  his  model,  or  rather  he  has  entered  the  lists  with  each  in 
••/■  turn,  and  with  like  success :  he  is  always  at  least  the  equal 
of  his  original.  But  these  compositions  were  mere  trials  of^_ 
skill  and  strength.  Music  was  the  language  in  which  PuA^| 
cell  thought  and  spoke.  He  called  it  "  the  exaltation  of 
poetry,"  and  employed  it  in  order  to  give  a  more  emphatic 
deliver}',  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  impression,  to  eveiy 
sentiment  with  whicli  he  chose  to  connect  it,  and  with  voie* 
single  or  combined  as  the  sentiment  of  the  words  might  di< 
tate.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  arcana  of  his  art,  masi 
of  all  its  difficulties,  scattering  throughout  his  compositionB 
canons  of  the  most  difficult  canstruction,  yet  written  with  ajj- 
parent  ease ;  he  united  all  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  un- 
taught genius  to  the  boldness  of  innate  power,  yet  always 
guided  by  the  steady  light  of  acquired  knowledge.  Hence 
his  anthems  and  services  exhibit  every  form  of  expression 
that  devotion  can  assume,  uttered  in  the  most  just  and  ex- 
pressive musical  language,  and  assuming  the  most  varied 
forms  of  combination. 

But  Purcell  and  his  contemporaries  were  "  hghts  shininj 
in  a  dark  place  ;^-  their  natural  guardians  and  patrons  wci 
arrayed  against  them,  while  the  aUenation  of  the  choir  ei 
dowments   went  on  unchecked.     Something  was  done  by' 
William  III.  for  the  encouragement  of  Church  music,  at  the 
instance  of  Tillotson,  then  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  tli^f 
creation  of  the  place  of  Composer  to  the  King, — an  appoint-^* 
mcnt  which  was  designed  to  be  the  reward  of  former  exertion 
and  an  incentive  to  future  labom*.     It  was  the  duty  of  thi 
functionary  to  comjiose  a  new  anthem  or  senice  for  the  fii 
Sunday  of  his  month  in  waiting.     Blow  was  the  tirst  wh< 
held  tlie  appointment,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  vn 
know,  historically,  that  he  wrote  more  than  seventy  anthemi 
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of  which  however  veiy  few  remain  or  are  available  for  use*. 
Blow  was  followed  by  Croft,  Weldon,  Greene,  Boyce,  DupuiB, 
Arnold  and  Attwood;  and  to  this  appointment  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  large  and  inestimable  store  of  sacred  music 
which  some  of  these  masters  of  their  art  have  bequeathed  to  the 
world,  since  they  fortunately  preserved  it  from  the  fate  of  Bio  w^s 
compositions  by  publication.    The  place  is  now  a  sinecure. 

The  pitiful  and  reprehensible  avarice  which  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Blow^s  compositions,  has 
also  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  best  music  of  the 
English  Church.  We  possess  but  the  few  fragments  which 
Boyce  and  Arnold  have  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  first 
collection  of  Cathedral  music  was  published  by  John  Bar- 
nard (a  Minor-canon  of  St.  Paul's)  in  1641,  the  different 
parts  being  printed  separately.  Of  this  work  not  a  single 
complete  copy  is  known  to  exist.  The  uniform  practice  in 
Cathedrals,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Boyce's  Cathedral 
Music  in  I760t,  was  to  copy  the  anthems  and  services  into 
the  choir-books,  and  to  furnish  the  organist  with  a  com- 
pressed score.    As  these  books  wore  out,  they  were  not  re- 

*  In  order  to  Illustrate  the  usual  fate  of  compositions  of  this  and  the  antecedent 
dme,  for  the  u«e  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  of  Cathedrals  in  general,  that  of  Dr. 
filow'a  Services  and  Anthems  may  be  recorded.  There  is  documentary  evidence 
to  show  Chat  he  wrote  teventu-one  anthems, — probably  more,  but  certainly  this  num- 
ber. They  were  chiefly  produced  in  the  discbarge  of  his  official  duty  as  Composer  to 
the  King,  and  therefore  were  in  the  Chapel  Royal  books.  The  ten  antbemj  of 
Blow  which  Dr.  Boyce  has  printed  in  his  '  Cathedral  Music,'  are  for  that  reuon 
to  be  found  in  the  Chapci  Royal  books,  but  »o  others.  There  are  at  least  twenty 
fragments  of  different  anthems,  such  as  a  treble  part  of  one  set,  the  contra-tenor 
ef  another,  and  the  boss  of  a  third,  which  prove  the  former  existence  of  the  whole  ; 
but  without  Dr.  Boyce's  timely  and  Ill-requited  labour,  the  Chapel  Royal  would 
DOW  have  been  destitute  of  a  single  perfect  copy  of  any  of  Blow's  compositions. 
Such  of  these  as  have  been  preserved  arc  in  private  collections.  Of  Dr.  Blow's 
Services  the  number  is  not  known,  as  the  collections  of  words  by  Clifford  and  Dr.  Croit 
ire  those  of  Anthems  merely.  Odd  parts  of  a  Service  in  A  minor,  and  another  In  D 
m^r  may  be  found  in  the  Chapel  Royal  books ;  but  the  perfect  sets  of  these,  and  it 
may  be  of  others,  are  irrecoverably  gone.  The  fate  of  Dr.  Blow*s  Church  music  was 
also  that  of  the  works  of  Humphrey,  Wise,  Clark,  and  other  composers  who  intrusted 
its  presenration  to  a  Dean  and  Chapter : — Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  Dr.  Blow  wrote 
the  Anthem  for  the  opening  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedra), — what  has  become  of  this  com- 
position f 

f  This  inestimable  collection  of  Cathedral  music,  which  has  preserved  a  few 
compositions  of  the  great  English  masters  from  the  destruction  that  has  fallen 
upon  the  rest,  and  for  which  service  alone  every  musician  will  revere  the  name  of 
Boyce,  met  with  slender  encouragement  from  those  who  ought  to  have  been  its 
Itttrons.  The  memoir  of  Boyce,  written  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  prefixed  to  the 
edition  published  af\cr  his  death,  will  attest  this  discreditable  fact : — 

"The  list  of  subscribers  redounded  tittle  to  the  honour  of  those  whose  duly  it  is 
to  encourage  choral  service,  and  served  only  to  show  to  what  a  low  ebb  it  hud 
sank.     The  accond  and  third  volumes  were  published  at  different  periods,  with 
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placed ;  new  and  oflen  inferior  compositions  were  substituted 
for  them,  and  the  Cathedral  libraries,  instead  of  coutainiDg 
the  accumulated  musical  works  of  past  aj^es,  now  comprize 
little  more  than  a  few  modem  republications.  Of  all  that 
Creyghtou  wrote,  his  beautilid  anthem  "  I  will  arise'*  alone 
•was  known,  until  the  publication  of  his  Service  in  El-flat  a 
short  time  ago  by  Chappell.  One  only  of  Dr.  Bull's  volu- 
minous compositions  for  the  Church  is  now  known  to  exist. 
The  libraries  of  Winchester  and  Chichester  contain  not  a 
fragment  of  what  \^'^eelkes  wrote  for  them,  and  a  Ser\'icc 
which  BatesoQ  composed  for  Chester,  sung  there  within  our 
own  memory,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  same  reply  is 
generally  given  to  every  inquiry,  and  sometimes  the  trouble- 
some inquirer  is  shown  a  single  part  of  a  volume  of  Services, 
with  the  comment,  "the  rest  arc  lost."  Many  hundreds  of 
such  compositions  have  thus  perished. 

The  fallowinfj  extract  from  the  preface  to  Dr.  Alcock's  Col- 
lection of  Anthems,  published  iu  177l>  contains  his  reasons  for 
resigning  hia  situation  as  organist  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and 
preferring  to  occupy  the  same  post  at  a  parish-church  : — 

"  I  had  to  teach  the  lads  twice  every  day,  and  personally  to  play  at 
church ;  thus  1  was  unable  to  attend  my  schotara  more  than  two  daya  m 
a  fortnight,  my  son  (though  perfectly  competent)  not  being  allowed  to 
take  my  duty.  Some  of  the  Vicars  were  permitted  to  be  absent  four  or 
five  months  together,  white  1  can  ajfirm  that  in  tweuty-two  yeais  I  have 
but  twice  missod  attendance  so  long  as  a  week.  Yet,  with  all  this  strict- 
ness towards  me.  the  Catliedral  aer\-ic<!  is  sadly  disregarded.  All  the  time 
I  was  organist,  there  was  not  a  hook  in  the  organ-lofl  fit  for  use  but  what 
1  bought  or  wrote  myself,  for  which  1  never  was  paid  one  halfpenny.' 

The  history  of  Cathedral  music  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  i 
exhibits  a  gradual  but  regidar  decline.  The  choirs  continued  to 
dwindle  in  numbers  and  iu  efficiency  ;  and  Dr.  Tudway,  after  a 
well-merited  eulogiumon  the  musical  labours  of  Dean  Aldrich, 
Dean  Holder  and  Dr.  Creyghton,  and  their  zeal  in  preser\'ing 
their  choirs  in  full  efficiency,  assigns,  as  one  cause  of  this  de- 
cline, the  growing  musical  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  adding 

little  better  encouragemrni,  »o  that,  but  for  the  delight  the  cmploymeot  afTordeA. 
him,  the  editor  uf  IhU  nclilc  work  hnd  bceit  left  to  deplore  Im  hitting  untlrrtakel' 
so  arduniu  a  task  u  he  fomul  it  tn  br,  ind  (be  Ion  of  timr  at   period  of  life  whei 
time,  to  n  ptofoiioiinl  man,  ia  inoel  vnltinbtc.     And  it  cnnnot  biil  ricite  the  inJ 
iti(;nalMm  uf  thoM-  nlni  hnve  rnrourngcd  the  preitriil  edition  of  it  to  bo  told   thni 
after  twelve  years'  labour  employed  upon  \\,  Dr.  Uoyce  did  little  more  (hau  r< 
Imbune  liimwif  the  cost  of  engravjug^  priDtiiig  and  paper." 
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these  words : — "  It  has  never  been  thought  by  those  of  the 
*•  highest  station  inourChurch  to  be  below  their  dignity  tohave 
"  a  competent  knowledge  of  music.  The  statutes  of  many  col- 
**  l^es  in  both  Universities  enjoin  it,  and  make  it  a  quaUficra- 
"  tion  for  fellowships  to  be  *  mediocriter  doctus  in  musica/  or 
"  at  least  skilful  'in  piano  caiitu/  in  order  that  they  might 
"  take  their  places  in  choirs  with  skill  and  knowledge,  or  be 
"  qualified  to  govern  them  in  case  they  should  be  promoted 
"  to  lie  Deans,  Prebendaries  or  Precentors  of  Cathedrals*." 

The  members  of  the  choirs,  being  degraded  from  the  po- 
sition of  fellow-labourers  mth  their  capitular  brethren  in  the 
house  of  God  into  mere  hirelings,  had  only  a  reluctant  pit- 
tance doled  out  to  tliem  at  the  will  of  their  superiors.  "  Ori- 
"  ginally,"  says  Tudway,  "  wherever  Cathedral  choirs  existed, 
"  their  stipends  were  a  maintenance ;  but  now  Deans  and 
"  Chiiptcrs,  tying  down  the  clerks  to  the  same  allowance, 
"  when  money  is  not  a  fifth  part  in  value  to  what  it  was  then, 
"  have  brought  on  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  service,  and 
**  a  very  mean  and  lame  way  of  performing  itf." 

At  this  very  period  the  Church  possessed  in  Dr.  Croft  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  art,  in  whose  compositions 
and  those  of  his  honoured  predecessor,  devotional  music  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  highest  elevation  and  accompbshed 
its  noblest  purpose.  Croft's  services  and  anthems  are  instinct 
with  grandeur  and  beauty ;  they  have  an  elevation  and  ma- 
jesty which  have  seldom  been  attained  and  more  rarely,  if  ever, 
surpassed.  With  Purcell  and  Croft  the  race  of  our  musical 
giants  ends.  Greene,  Boyce  and  Battishill,  admirablu  as  they 
are,  must  take  place  in  a  lower  rank :  while  the  number  of 
those  who  have  exhibited  a  still  inferior  degree  of  talent  for 
sacred  composition  is,  necessarily,  the  largest  in  amount.  The 
art  of  writing  for  the  Church  has  ceased  ;  or  if  it  exists,  there 
is  no  indication  of  its  vitality.  There  is  no  motive  to  write 
or  to  publish.  Dr.  Boyce,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
composer  to  the  king,  wrote  at  least  sixty  anthems  for  the 
Chapel  Royal.  His  biographer,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  says  that 
"having  urged  Boyce  (in  imitation  of  his  predecessors  Croft 
"and  Greene)  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  anthems,  his  au- 
"  fiwer  was^  that  he  would  never  again  solicit  the  aid  of  a  sub- 


*  Tudway  CtiUccUon,  Preface  to  vol.  iii. 
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"  scription  to  enable  bim  to  publish  what  might  fail  of  bang 
"  well  received."  Tliis  wua,  no  doubt>  a  correct  estimate  of 
Church  patronage  for  Cathedral  music,  and  yet  Dr.  Boyce  waa 
then  known  iis  the  author  oi  ^^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon"  and 
"  O  where  shall  wisdum  be  found  " ! 

The  editor  of  the  only  edition  of  Purcell's  aacred  composi 
tions,  published  in  1833,  complains  that — 

"  His  endeavours  hnvc  been  very  little  assiflted  by  the  clergy  who  have 
the  control  in  choirs,  for  which  these  imthemii  ontl  sci'vices  were  desigued ; 
fur,  out  of  forty-two  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  e^tablUhinent^  in  RagUuid^ 
only  three  Chapturb  have  comu  forward  tti  give  the  leuiit  support  to  tliia 
collection  of  Purcell's  Sacred  Music,  and  thcftc  thre«  have  subscribed  for 
only  one  copy  each." 

Even  Samuel  Wesley,  with  all  his  acknowledged  and  ex- 
traordinary powers,  could  obtain  for  his  Service  the  patronage 
of  only  a  sulitary  Chapter,  and  his  multifarious  and  masterly 
sacred  compositions  remain  unpublished  to  this  day.  Here 
and  there  some  shallow- patcd  organist  busies  himself  with 
cutting  up  into  slircds  and  patches  the  modern  Musses  of  tho 
Cathohc  church,  culls  out  their  showy  and  pretty  phrases,  or 
their  brilliant  operatic  choruses,  employs  their  violin  passages 
for  tho  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  rapid  finger,  and  perhapQ 
adds  to  his  folly  by  printing  these  barbarous  mutilations  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  under  the  title  of  *  a  Collection  of  An- 
thems/— but  the  organista  of  our  Cathedrals  are  mute.  No 
wonder;  for  though,  among  the  inducements  to  luboiu-  which 
were  presented  to  their  predecessors,  pay  or  profit  for  what 
they  wrote  never  seems  to  have  existed — composition  being  a 
voluntary  act,  for  which  there  is  no  reason  to  supjKiae  they 
ever  received  pecuniary  remuneration — yet  their  salaries  were 
a  maintenance,  mid  their  Icistn-c  hours  were  wilUagly  devoted 
to  their  art  in  its  highest  form :  they  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  at  least  knowing  that  what  they  wrote  could  be  sung.  The 
Cathedral  organist  of  the  present  day  is  driven  to  Uie  drudgery 
of  his  profession  for  a  subsisteucc ;  he  knows  that  publication 
will  bo  followed  by  loss,  and,  thotigh  compelled  to  witness  the 
daily  degradation  of  Gibbons  and  Croll,  or  to  connive'at  their 
works  being  quietly  inurned^  he  is  not  inclined  to  subject  his 
own  compositions  to  a  sunilar  fate.  Tlie  only  Scnicc  pub- 
lished within  the  last  ten  years  (with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Wes- 
ley's very  recent  one)  was  the  composition  of  Sir  John  Rogers. 
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The  former  oi^anist  of  a  Cathedral  says,  **  It  was  impos- 
"  Bible  for  me  to  secure  a  practice-meeting  of  the  choir.  Some 
^  would  surely  be  absent, — probably  those  whose  duty  it  waa 
<<  to  sing  the  music  which  needed  practice  pubhckly.  This^ 
"  I  believe,  is  the  case  in  all  Cathedrals.  Soon  ailer  my  ap- 
^  pointment,  I  begged  in  the  most  careful,  cautious  manner  to 
"  have  the  organ  repaired :  it  was  in  a  most  wretched  state« 
^  I  was  asked,  in  reply,  to  resign  my  situation/' 

It  has  been  apparent  that  the  process  of  Choir  spoliation, 
and  its  consequent  effect,  the  decUne  of  Cathedral  music, 
commenced  with  the  reign  of  James  I., — that  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  repeated  notice  and  censure  from  various  historians, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  that  no  attempt  at  justification  is  upon 
record.  Conflict  there  has  been  none ;  the  attacks  of  Capitu- 
lar bodies  have  been  directed  against  weak  and  helpless  in- 
feriors, while  the  remonstrances  which  have  been  at  various 
times  addressed  to  them  through  the  press  have  been  met  by 
a  discreet  silence.  The  Court  of  Chancery  alone  has  had  the 
power  to  break  it.  The  argument  of  force  has  been  uniformly 
arrayed  against  the  force  of  argument. 

The  ample  revenues  of  the  Choirs  have  proved  their  destruc- 
tion. There  were  lands  and  houses,  sufficient  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  for  the  maintenance  of  choirs  varying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  in  niunber.  Like  all  similar  endowments,  these 
have  been  constantly  increasing  in  value ;  and,  imless  some 
sinister  influence  had  interposed  to  prevent  it,  the  number  of 
every  choir  would  have  been  kept  up,  if  not  augmented,  and 
the  salaries  of  its  members  have  received  a  progressive  addi- 
tion. '*  If,"  says  Dr.  Hayes,  "  the  records  of  our  Cathedrals 
"  were  examined,  it  would  appear  that  the  stipend  of  each 
^  member  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the  rest,  in  something 
"  like  the  following  manner.  If  to  the  Dean  80/.  a  year  j  to 
"  the  Canon  40/.  J  to  the  Minor-canon  20/.;  to  the  Lay-clerk 
^  10/. ;  and  to  the  Singing-boy  5/.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
"  two  former  (by  what  authority  I  know  not)  divide  three- 
"  fourths  of  the  revenues  allotted  to  the  Choir  among  them- 
"  selves, — a  manifest  and  gross  abuse  of  the  intention  of  the 
*'  respective  founders  *." 

Without  imagining  that  any  systematic   plan   has  been 

■  Remaiki  on  AvUon'i  Euay. 
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adopted  by  Capitular  bodies  to  accomplish  the  end  which  they 
seem  all  to  have  steadily  kept  in  view  and  quietly  eJfected,  it 
is  certain  that  the  means  employed  and  the  end  attained  by 
nearly  all  these  bodies  have  been  the  same.  The  Choirs,  as 
yve  have  seen,  arc  divided  into  two  classes, — the  Priest-vicars 
or  Minor-canons,  and  the  Lay-vicars  or  Lay- clerks.  They  arc 
recognized  in  every  Cathedral  as  members  of  its  Choir ;  they 
are  required  by  its  statutes  to  be  skilled  in  singing,  and  to 
give  their  daily  attendance  and  assistance  as  members  of  a 
choir.  These  statutes  every  Dean  and  Chapter  are  sworn  to 
administer,  nor  have  they  any  legal  power  to  alter  the  duties 
or  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  choir.  Neither  parties 
are  the  makers  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  more  powerful — the  ad- 
ministrative party — if  regardful  of  the  solenm  pledge  they  have 
given,  would  not  dare  to  violate  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  task  to 
trace  the  downward  progress  of  the  Cathedral  service, — to  sec 
it  falling  step  by  step, — to  witness  the  gradual  decline  of  it« 
glory,  and  its  regular  descent  from  sublimity  to  vulgarity,  from 
splendour  to  poverty,—  and  to  sec  this,  moreover,  accomplished 
by  church  dignitaries,  in  the  mean  spirit  of  overreaching  traf- 
fickers, and  prompted  by  the  same  miserable  love  of  pelf.  But 
thankless  as  is  the  duty,  it  must  be  done,  if  any  hope  of  amend- 
ment is  to  be  entertained. 

Tlie  clerical  and  the  lay  members  of  the  choirs  were  assailed 
in  separate  ways.  The  former  thus :  the  capitular  members, 
in  whom  the  appointment  of  this,  as  well  as  ihc  other  class 
of  choirmen  resided,  were  also  the  patrons  of  livings,  which, 
by  an  impudent  and  dextrous  manoeuvre,  they  substituted 
in  place  of  the  legal  stipends  of  the  Minor-canons,  The  du- 
ties of  a  parish  jiriest  and  of  the  Minor-canon  of  a  Cathedral 
arc  wholly  tncornpadbk.  But  payment  of  a  Minor-canon  by 
a  living  was  so  much  clear  gain  to  his  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  this,  a  power  was  illegally  assumed  to 
free  him  from  his  statutary  duty, — a  power,  which  a  regard 
to  their  own  pockets  would  alone  have  induced  them  to  usurp 
This  abuse  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  others:  a  system  of  fi 
vouritism  was  the  speedy  result :  the  Minor-canon  of  a  Cath 
dral  was  converted  into  a  scr\ilc  dependent,  to  whom  mu 
or  little  remuneration  (now  given  in  the  shape  of  preferment] 
was  doled  out  at  the  mere  will  or  caprice  of  others.    The  Stt- 
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depended  upon  accidental,  sometimes  unworthy  Influences, 
The  working  of  this  system  many  an  honest,  able  and  upright 
priest  has  found  to  his  cost. 

With  regard  to  the  Lay-clerks  the  process  has  been  more 
simple, — the  mere  o{>position  of  might  to  right.  We  have 
seen  how  early  this  began,  and  how  systematically  it  has  been 
continued.  In  most  Cathedrals  there  exists  no  mode  of  pay- 
ing these  functionaries  other  than  that  which  their  endow- 
ments provided ;  in  order  therefore  to  appropriate  the  lion's 
share  of  these,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  their  numbers  and 
Xo  lessen  the  stipends  of  those  who  remained.  No  very  accu- 
rate record  of  this  process  is  attainable,  if  any  be  preserved : 
the  result  is  too  apparent.  In  the  metropolis  the  clever 
scheme  was  devised  of  taxing  the  public  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  miserable  wreck  of  a  choir  whicli  may  be  daily  seen 
(scarcely  heard)  at  St,  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  The 
buildings  and  their  contents  were  converted  into  exhibitions, 
the  proceeds  of  which  formed  the  chief  item  in  their  salaries. 
By  this  happy  expedient,  just  so  much  money  as  is  taken  at 
ihe  doors  finds  its  way  into  the  purses  of  the  Capitular 
members  of  these  churches,  in  addition  to  all  that  poiljon  of 
the  musical  revenues  which  they  had  previously  absorbed. 

The  Minor-canons  being  paid  by  livings,  and  the  Lay-clerks 
and  organist  by  "Tomb-money"  (to  adopt  the  Abbey  phrase), 
a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  their  endowments  was  haDtled 
over  to  the  Choir.  But  this  was  not  all.  Some  of  the  Lay- 
vicars  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  hold  a  much 
higher  rank  in  the  profession  than  their  brethren,  and  the 
chance  of  obtaining  eminent  vocal  talent  for  provincial  pay 
was  small.  And  yet  it  looked  well  upon  pai)er,  and  served  to 
carry  on  the  cheat,  to  be  able  to  assert  that  Kny^ett,  Vaughan, 
Hobbs,  Sale,  Nield,  and  men  of  similar  professional  rank 
were  members  of  these  choirs.  Always  fertile  in  expedients, 
the  Capitular  members  of  these  churches  discovered  that  to 
lessen  the  attendances  of  the  Lay-clerks  was  the  same  thing 
as  to  increase  their  salaries.  By  this  notable  device  the  same 
}>crson  is  enabled  to  hold  the  same  situation  in  each  church, — 
duty  being  required  of  him  only  alternate  mouths ;  anil  at  this 
moment,  in  the  Abbey,  one  of  the  Lay-vicara  holds  in  his  own 
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person  two  situations  in  the  same  choir,  or  rather  receives  two 
salaries ;  another  is  not  seen  there  ten  times  in  the  year^  and 
another  not  at  all — as  he  never  was  able  to  sing.  The  organist 
of  St.  Paul's  is  also  a  Lay-clerk. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  *^  indulgencies  '^  are 
usurpations,— direct  and  open  violations  of  those  Statutes 
which  command  the  daily  attendance  of  every  member  of  the 
choir,  clerical  or  lay, — Statutes  which  those  who  thus  violate 
them  have  sworn  faithfully  to  administer,  and  which  some 
selfish  or  sinister  end  would  alone  induce  them  to  infringe* 
No  body  would  dispense  with  the  legally  appointed  and  im- 
portant service  of  others  except  they  had  some  purpose  of 
their  own  to  answer. 

The  condition  of  the  provincial  choir-man  may  be  estimated 
from  a  recent  advertisement  in  a  Northamptonshire  paper:— 

"  Wantbd,  a  Tenor  Singer  for  Peterborough  Cathedral.  Testimonials 
to  character,  voice  and  ability  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gates,  the  Organist.  Sa- 
lary Thirty-jive  Pounda  a  year." 

Now  for  this  sum — for  this  fourteen  shillings  a  week — the 
candidate  is  expected  to  be  competent  to  the  most  important 
part  of  Cathedral  duty  (the  Minor-canons  having  left  off  sing- 
ing). He  must  not  only  be  a  good  "sightsman,"  but  be  able 
to  sing  the  anthems  of  Purcell,  Blow,  Clark  and  Croft ;  that 
is,  to  ^ve  fit  expression  to  the  finest^  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  difficult  church  music  in  the  Morld.  At  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  every  day  of  his  life,  he  must  enter  the 
church  first  and  he  must  leave  it  last ;  that  is,  he  must  devote 
himself  to  it.  He  is  perhaps  a  mechanic,  and  would  fain 
eke  out  his  pittance  by  work,  but  what  master  will  employ  a 
man,  three-fourths  of  whose  best  time  is  given  to  his  church 
duty  and  his  meals  ?  No ;  he  must  serve  at  the  altar,  and  he 
must  also  starve  at  it.  The  Peterborough  salary  is  not  the 
universal  one ;  in  some  Cathedrals  it  is  larger,  in  others 
smaller. 

On  the  present  state  of  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the 
choirs  Mr.  Jebb  thus  speaks : — 

"  As  the  offices  of  the  former  are  no  longer  regarded  as,  in  any  way,  dia- 
oonal,  as  preparativa  to  higher  places  in  the  Chuirh,  the  Vicara-chcmd  tro 
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pennitted  to  struggle  vitb  all  the  hardships  of  married  poverty ;  or»  if  they 
do  obtain  a  competence,  its  source  is  found  in  the  accumulation  of  duties 
that  are,  m  their  nature,  incompatible.  Indeed  (for  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  and  it  is  spoken  with  an  indignant  conviction  of  the  fact),  the  Vicars- 
choral  are  looked  upon  as  the  drudges  of  the  Chapter, — as  an  order  of  men 
mferior  in  caste,  though  really  their  equals  in  ecclesiastical  order ;  for  they 
are  priests  as  much  as  the  Prebendaries,  and  are  frequently,  very  frequently, 
their  superiors  in  years,  learning,  piety  and  accomplishments.  The  very 
offices  they  hold,  so  honourable  and  holy  in  themselves,  subject  them  to  be 
treated  with  a  slight,  which  ought  never  to  be  shown  to  the  humblest  door- 
keepers of  God's  house,  much  less  to  the  Presb)'ters  of  his  church.  Of 
amjse  to  this  statement  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  appeal  to  general  ex- 
perience whether  it  is  not  just ;  and  I  further  appeal  to  the  English  Church, 
whether  such  unchristian  contumely^  such  meanness  of  secular  pride  ought 
Dot  to  be  put  to  open  shame  ? 

"  As  to  the  lay-clerks,  upon  them,  by  ill  custom,  rests  the  chief  burthen 
of  the  Cathedral  service :  but,  as  if  to  degrade  this  service  still  further, 
their  stipends  are  generally  miserable  pittances  ;  the  Canon's  domestic  ser- 
vants are  better  paid.  Instead  of  being  taught  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  worthy  instruments  of  God's  praise,  they  ore  commonly  looked  upon 
u  if  they  were  mere  organ-pipes,  mere  channels  of  sound,  and  not  as 
Christian  men  and  the  officers  of  a  Christian  church." — Page  112. 

On  the  present  state  of  the  Lay-clerks,  the  author  of  the 
'Apology  for  Cathedral  Service'  observes: — 

"These  lay  officiates  used  to  receive  a  secondary  kind  of  ordination,  and 
upon  them  devolved,  as  it  does  still  in  some  Cathedrals,  the  duty  of  reading 
the  first  lesson  at  morning  and  evening  service ;  a  plain  proof  that  our 
choirs  were  not  meant  to  be  recruited  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  '  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  Church,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock,  '  of 
•o  mean  a  consideration,  but  the  public  has  an  interest  in  having  it  sup- 
plied by  a  proper,  and  in  proportion  to  the  duty  of  the  office,  an  able  man.' 
And  the  functions  of  a  Lay- vicar  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  man  could  be 
dishonoured  by  discharging  them.  Our  Church  offers  but  few  invitations 
to  those  of  her  sons  who  have  little  relish  for  the  smoke  and  stir  of  the 
world,  to  come  out  of  it.  The  station  of  Lay-vicar  is  one  which  men  of  this 
stamp,  properly  fitted  for  it,  might  accept  with  joy  of  heart,  whereas  it  is 
now  only  worthy  the  notice  of  a  pauper.  In  some  places  (especially  at  the 
Universities)  the  choir-men  are  permitted,  in  order  to  live,  to  be  members 
of  several  different  choirs.  If  they  run  about  from  one  to  another,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  how  the  duty  must  be  performed  by  overtasked  men ;  if  it  be 
partly  intrusted  to  deputies,  these  persons  should  have  the  full  appoint- 
ment. Were  they  distinct  bodies,  we  should  find  a  generous  emulation 
springing  up  between  contiguous  choirs,  whose  performance  is  now  marked 
by  slovenliness  and  apathy." — Pflye43. 

"  In  some  Cathedrals,"  say  the  Minor  Canons  of  Canterbury,  "one 
person  may  now  be  found  holding  three  or  four  separate  offices,  the  united 
incomes  of  which  do  not  amount  to  that  intended  by  the  founder  for  any 
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one  of  them.  All  inferior  members  of  Cuthedralfl  have  to  deplore  grien 
of  this  kind  ;  and  the  hoiises  which  were  intended  for  them,  and  which  the 
Chapters  were  bound  by  their  Statutes  to  keep  in  repair,  have  been  gene* 
rally  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin." — Cqk  ^f  Me  Minor  Canotu,  etc*  t^f  Cam- 
Urbury,  pp.  4,  6. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  abuse  of  substituting  for  the  legal 
endowments  of  the  Minor-canons  payment  by  preferment,  and 
of  some  of  its  consequences.  These  have  t)nly  been  fully  mA- 
nifestcd  within  a  coiuparativcly  recent  period  ;  but  when  once 
the  Capitular  members  of  Catliedrals  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  altering  those  Statutes  whicli  they  had 
sworn  to  administer,  and  begun  to  pocket  revenues  of  which 
they  were  the  appointed  guardians,  the  extent  of  change  and 
the  amount  of  pluiitler  would  be  altogether  discretionary. 
Tlic  progress  has  been,  as  it  always  is  in  such  cases,  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  evils  we  have  pointed  out  have  been  growing  for 
ages ;  the  crowning  one  was  to  come.  Until  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  statute  which  defines  the  qualifications  and  pre- 
scribes the  duties  of  a  Minor-canon  (in  substance  the  same  in 
every  Cathedral)  was  obeyed.  Every  Minor-canon  was  a  singer^ 
and  gave  his  daily  attendance  and  assistance  in  the  choir, 

••  Well  do  I  remember,"  saya  an  ear-witneaa,  "  the  delight  with  which 
I  used  then  to  listen  to  the  service  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  when  the  Minor- 
canons,  eight  in  number,  filed  off  to  their  stalls.  Precentor  Millard  at  their 
bead,  whose  admirable  style  and  correct  taste  as  a  singer  I  have  oewr 
heard  aurpassed, — Browne's  majestic  tenor,  Whittingham'a  sweet  alto,  and 
Hanselt'a  sonorous  bass;  while  Walker's  silver  tones  and  admirable  reci- 
tation found  their  way  to  every  comer  of  the  huge  building.  Vaughan  was 
then  first  boy.  who  acquired  his  musical  knowledge  and  pure  style  under 
his  master,  Heckwtth.  Frequently  it  would  happen  that  the  entire  music 
of  the  day  was  written  by  meml>cr&  of  the  cliuir.  for  Garland  the  organist 
(a  pupil  of  Dr.  Greene)  was  a  composer  of  no  mean  talent.  Beckwilh.  then 
master  of  the  boys,  was  a  moat  accomplished  extempore  player  on  the 
organ,  and  his  well-known  anthem,  'The  Lord  is  vcr)*  great.'  sufficiently 
attests  his  talent  as  a  writer  for  the  Church,  and  of  the  Minor-canons  and 
Layclerka  four  had  produced  Services." 

Tins  was  the  state  of  a  Cathedral  choir  only  fifty  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  has  arisen  that  last  bold  and  impu- 
dent violation  of  the  Statutes — the  appointment  of  Minor- 
canons  incompetent  to  sing;  that  is,  incompetent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  very  duly  they  have  to  perform.  The  first  in- 
trusion of  a  voiceless  priest  into  a  choir  was  justly  regarded 
with  ostonishmeut  by  bis  competent  brethren,  but  it  was  an 
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abuse  against  which  they  coukl  only  protest,  and  seven  still  re- 
mained who  were  "  well  skilled  in  singing,*'  Gradually  however 
the  proportions  were  reversed,  the  exception  has  become  the 
nile,  and  a  Minor-canon  possessed  of  the  statutary  qualifica- 
tions is  rarely  to  be  found.  The  necessary  result  is  a  dislo- 
cation and  xlistortiou  of  tlie  Catliedrnl  service  in  every  possible 
WBy.  In  some  choirs  the  priest-vicars,  though  ignorant  of 
mualcy  contrive  by  daily  practice  lo  chant  the  preces;  in 
others  tJiey  arc  unable  to  accomplish  even  this, — the  precea 
ore  read  and  the  responses  chanted ;  while  there  are  Cathe- 
drab  in  which  the  service  of  the  place  is  aliolisheil,  by  tlie 
substitution  of  reading  for  chanting  throughout.  At  Norwich 
the  choir  is  ranged  in  a  gallery  under  the  organ,  separated 
from  the  Minor-canons,  who  ought  to  form  its  chief  ornament 
and  support^  and  the  antiphonal  character  of  tlie  Cathedral 
service  is  thus  destroyed.  This  havoc  has  been  the  work  of 
half  a  century  only ;  scai'cely  a  trace  of  that  noble  fabric 
which  piety  and  munificence  endowed,  and  which  genius  of 
the  highest  order  adorned  and  consecrated,  sundves. 

"  It  hoH  b«eQ  somewhere  said  that  the  music  of  our  CathediAla  is  too 
gocMl  for  tlic  choirs  :  they  who  composed  it  for  them  did  not  think  so :  but 
this  notion  is  nearer  than  the  prevalent  one,  that  the  choirs  ore  too  good 
for  the  music.  To  witness  a  mutilated  service  in  churches  so  well  cn- 
ed  is  enough  to  move  one  with  deep  sorrow,  but  alas !  it  may  be  wit- 
d  in  them  too  often ;  for  services  and  anthems,  justly  observes  Sub- 
can  Uaylcy,  cannot  be  performed  without  two  contm-tenors,  two  tenors, 
and  two  basses  on  each  side.  Whereas  there  arc  Cathedrals  in  which  six 
days  in  neven  the  '  verse '  and  *  full '  ports  of  services  and  anthems  ore  sung 
by  the  sarno  numl^er  of  voices,  owing  to  the  imperfect  attendance  and  in- 
competenc)'  of  the  mcmhcn  of  the  choir.  Tlie  words  *  Decani*  and  *  Can- 
toris,' which  occur  (»n  even'  page  of  their  books,  are  rendered  meaningleas. 
and  the  beautiful  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Cathedral  service  is 
ultrrly  sacrdiccd." — Apoloyy,  p.  4G. 

The  present  poverty  of  our  choirs  is  mournfully  apparent 
by  a  reierencc  to  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  the 
Church.  Take  one  of  the  earliest,  for  example,  the  Service 
of  Tallifi:  the  preces  and  responses  of  this  Scr\'icc  are  of  un- 
equalled propriety  of  expression,  majesty  of  style  and  gran- 
deur of  harmony.  They  have  never  been  re-set,  and  pro- 
bably never  will ;  but  tlicy  demand  the  aid  of  a  Minor-conou 
educated  as  all  such  \\ere  in  TnlUs's  time;  he  intones  the 
prayer*  to  n  prescribed  form  of  notes ;  he  leads  the  choir  from 
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key  to  key ;  he  is  the  master-spirit  who  guides  the  mov4 
of  a  finely  constructed  machine.  The  power  of  |>erfoi 
this  noble  Service  is  now  approaching  its  period  of  cxtinctioi 
one  priest-vicar  alone  in  the  metropohs  ig  able  to  fulfil  his  dul 
HB  its  conductor^  and  when  Mr.  Lupton  is  gathered  to 
fathers  Tallis's  Service  will  be  heard  no  more.  The  publ 
teem  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  for  whenever  the  "  Tallis  daf] 
occurs,  Westminster  Abbey  is  thronged  with  hearers.  A  at 
greater  attractive  power  is  j>erceptible  at  the  yearly  coi 
moratioQ  of  Purcell  in  the  same  place,  when  every  stall,  as  of 
old,  is  occupied  by  a  singer,  and  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  performing  compositions,  which,  Uiough 
composed  in  and  for  that  church,  can  only  be  sung  on  thia 
occasion,  when  the  volunteer  members  of  the  Purcell  Club 
arc  added  to  its  choir. 


•  the 


"  The  selection  of  Church  music  at  Westminster  Abbey,"  flay* 
ficnchcr,  "  rvflecta  thv  highest  credit  on  the  ecicnca,  taste  And  reU 
fteling  of  Mr.  Turk  :  the  best  composilioDs  of  the  old  masters  of  [what 
is  pleased  to  term  with  a  convenient  nrabiguity]  the  Anglo-CathoUc  Chu 
music  are  performed  there.     From  the  crowded  state  of  that  vcnera 
sanctuary  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  devout  attention  of  its  congre- 
gation>  it  may  be  seen  how  well  the  masters  of  tliat  music  knew  how  they 
might  reach  tlie  avenues  of  the  hamon  heart,  and  how  powerful  an  infll< 
ence  they  might  exercise  over  its  affections." — Choral  Servicet  p.  56 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  remark — nothing  m( 
just  than  the  encomium  passed  on  Mr.  Tiirle.  Whether 
regard  the  selection  of  the  music  performed  at  the  Abbey 
the  manner  in  which  It  is  accompanied^  our  commendation 
wholly  unquali6ed :  we  arc  always  made  to  feel  that  the  or* 
ganlst  is  thinking,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  author ;  and  in  hi^^ 
preludes  to  the  anthems  of  Purcell,  Blow  and  Crofl,  it  seems  I^H 
if  he  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  his  illiistrinus  predecessors^^ 
But  this  is  all  chance — of  good  or  bad — which  could  notbap^ 
pen  if  the  requirements  of  Cathedral  Statutes  were  ubeyedj 
if  there  were  placed  nt  the  head  of  every  choir  a  priest 
petent  to  discharge  the  office  of  Precentor, — a  man  on  wh< 
station  would  confer  respect,  whom  tiie  law  would  arm  wi 
authority,  and  to  whom  tlie  possession  of  sound  musical  knoi 
ledge  would  secure  deference.  An  organist  has  no  pow4 
over  the  choir  he  accompanies,  and  he  ought  to  Imve  no 
flpoasibiUty.    To  the  Precentor  the  Statutes  have  coal 
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tmple  powers^  and  to  him  consequently  the  responsibility 
attaches.  He  is  now  usually  as  ignorant  as  his  brethren,  and 
every  well-disposed  organist  of  a  Cathedral  feels  and  deplores 
this.  The  latter  is  continually  liable  to  be  assailed  with  re- 
quests for  "  pretty  chants"  and  "  pretty  anthems,"  and  from 
quarters  in  which  he  knows  not  well  how  to  refuse :  in  fact  the 
Precentor  of  a  Cathedral  is  now  often,  practically,  the  wife  or 
dsugfater  of  a  Dean  or  residentiary.  A  well-educated  Precentor 
would  not  only  discountenance,  but  forbid,  any  childish  folly 
and  impertinent  interference  of  this  kind :  it  might  for  once 
provoke  a  smile  or  a  irown,  but  it  would  not  be  repeated : 
whereas  the  poor  organist,  however  unwilling,  is  too  oflen  com* 
pelled  to  receive  his  instructions  with  a  complacent  bow,  and 
to  reserve  his  sigh  till  he  has  quitted  the  prebendal  parlour. 

It  is  lamentable  to  contrast  the  utter  disregard  which  is 
manifested  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  our  Cathedrals,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  finest  Chiurch  music  in  the  world  is  per- 
formed, with  the  sedulous  and  unrelaxing  anxiety  displayed 
by  the  Romish  priesthood  to  render  the  music  of  their  service 
attractive.  The  Cathedrals  of  England,  with  their  ample  en-' 
dowments  for  the  especial  maintenance  of  the  choirs,  and 
with  a  collection  of  music  for  their  service  unrivalled  in  ex- 
cellence, display  the  most  deplorable  poverty  and  imbecihty, 
while  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  the  metropolis  music 
is  exhibited  in  its  most  attractive  form. 

"  To  re-invest  the  Cathedral  service  with  its  priatine  dignity/'  says  the 
uthor  of  the  '  Apology,'  "  would  be  a  noble  work,  and  can  never  be  more 
wisely  set  about  than  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  seems 
to  be  regaining  some  of  that  influence  which,  we  had  hoped,  it  had  for  ever 
lost  in  this  country.  It  has  been  said  by  one  whose  afTection  for  the 
Church  of  England  is  as  ardent  as  his  mastery  of  her  language  is  conspi- 
caoos,  that  '  they  who  think  any  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were,  in  their  origin,  so  unreasonable  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  ab- 
surdities, must  have  studied  its  history  with  less  consideration  and  a  less 
equitable  spirit  than  they  ought.  Its  priesthood  has  possessed,  in  full  per- 
fection, the  wisdom  of  this  world ;  it  is  for  a  better  wisdom  to  separate  the 
helpful  from  the  hurtful,  and  to  retain  all  that  may  assist  in  winning  hearts 
to  its  service*.'  This  is  sage  counsel,  and  might  well  lead  us  to  bewail  and 
tau:h  OS  to  put  an  end  to  the  apathy  with  which  everything  relating  to  the 
■errice  of  our  Cathedrals  has  been  regarded." — Page  66. 

*  CoUoqaies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,  i.  86,  u.  99. 
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No  foreigner,  competent  to  judge  of  what  he  heard,  if  who 
should  chance  to  attend  Wanvick-street  Chapel  in  the  morning 
and  St.  Paul's  in  the  afiionioon,  could  avoid  forming  a  most 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  designed  position  of  the  two  choirs, 
and  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  music  on  which  they 
were  employed.  In  the  one,  he  would  hear  a  well-appointed 
vocal  band — principal  and  choral — every  part  filled  by  a  com- 
petent singer,  and  the  entire  performance  indicative  of  abdity 
and  discipline  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  it;  he 
would  find  that  even  music  of  an  inferior  kind  was  made 
attractive  by  the  skill  of  the  singers,  and  that  every  care  was 
cmpluy(?d  to  render  the  entire  musical  service  pleasing  and 
popular.  Let  him  wander  to  St.  Paul's,  and  he  would  en- 
counter poverty  and  slovenliness,  a  meagre  and  inefficient 
choir,  a  careless  performance, — neither  principals  nor  choniSj 
but  a  make-shifl  for  both.  Would  he  believe  that  the  latter 
choir  was  richly  endowed,  and  that  the  former  was  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  "voluntary  principle?"  Could  he  re- 
cognize in  the  miserable  exhibition  of  the  aflemoon  the  choralH 
harmony  of  the  English  Church  ?  When  the  King  of  Prussia" 
visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  he  expressed  his  intention 
to  hear  tlie  service  in  the  metropolitan  Cathedral.  Its  digni- 
taries knew  the  disgraceful  state  of  their  choir,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  actually  beat  up  for  recruits  for  this  occasion.  The 
stalls  of  the  Cathedral  were  filled  with  men  who  had  never  been 
seen  in  them  before,  and  his  Prussian  Majesty  was  cheated 
into  the  belief  that,  in  the  array  of  surpliced  singers  before 
him,  he  saw  and  heard  the  regular  choir  of  St.  Paul's.  ^M 

Having  described  Catlicdral  Music  as  it  was,  and  as  it  tJ^B 
our  limits  warn  us,  for  the  present,  to  conclude.    Our  specu- 
lations as  to  what  it  wUl  be,  and  we  may  add  what  it   mus 
be,  unless  some  prompt  and  vigorous  effort  be  made  in  its 
half,  are  therefore  deferred  to  another  time.    As  the  law 
present  stands,  its  doom  is  certain. 
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M*  LouiB  Blanc. 


ArticijE  V. 

Hisioire  de  Dix  Ana.  1830—1840.   Par 
Paris:  Pagncrrc.  4  vols.  8vo.  1843. 


Of  the  millions,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  who  hailed 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830  with  ii  sudden  enthusiasm  or  a 
ybcral  sympathy,  few  have  as  yet  paused  to  contemplate  that 
event  and  ita  consequences  as  matters  of  history,  apart  from 
questions  of  temporary  interest,  and  with  rather  more  de- 
liberation than  usually  belongs  to  the  correspondents  of  the 
daily  papers.  The  focus  of  historical  truth  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  burning-point  till  we  have  arrived  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  lights  and  flashes  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  given  to 
any  man  to  have  his  life  tolerably  well  written  until  he  has 
completed  it:  even  the  events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  are  still  in  the  questionable  light  of  half-remeinbcred, 
ill-recorded  things ;  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  is  as  great  ns  that 
of  measuring  with  the  eye  an  eminence  on  which  the  observer 
may  chance  to  be  standing.  No  one  qualitication  of  accu- 
racy, political  principle  or  good  sense  has  fitted  M.  Louis 
Blanc  for  the  arduous  and  thankless  office  of  a  contemporary 
historian.  The  extreme  eagerness  aud  curiosity  with  which 
more  than  one  edition  of  this  work  has  been  devoured  by  the 
public,  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  demand  for 
information,  as  to  what  passed  between  the  years  1830  and 
1840,  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  regions  of  French 
politics^  is  at  least  as  keen  as  that  which  is  supplied  by  graver 
historians.  But  it  is  indeed  equally  clear  that  the  fruit  has 
been  plucked  before  it  is  ripe  ;  and  that  what  is  here  passed 
off  oa  a  history  of  a  great  nation  for  a  space  of  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  is  in  fact  little  more  than  the  framework  of  the 
Ajinual  Register,  stuffed  out  with  personal  reminiscences,  or 
anecdotes  of  more  questionable  authenticity,  and  seasoned 
with  the  venom  of  an  ill-natured  pamphleteer.  The  time 
IS,  wc  hope,  not  very  far  distant  when  so  bad  a  book  as  tliis 
will  be  entirely  forgotten,  and  when  the  judgement  of  men 
upon  the  eventa  of  the  last  few  years  will  be  formed  upon 
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more  trustworthy  evidence  and  in  a  more  candid  spirit.     But 
in  the  meantime  these  volumes  are  entitled  to  some  notice 
from   the  periodical  literature  of  the  day;  and  the  interest 
they  have  excited  in  France,  for  want  of  any  better  productioxf^| 
of  the  same  kind^  gives  them  a  claim  to  castigation,  and  saves^* 
them  from  the  heavier  doom  of  silent  contempt. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  does  not  for  one  instant  perplex  his  readers 
by  an  affectation  of  candour  or  impartiahty.     He  writes  with^ 
the  avowed  purpose  of  extolling  all  the  genuine  characteristtc^l 
and  agents  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  France,  and  of 
decrying  all  those  men  and  things  by  whose  influence  the  r©*j 
volutionary  principle  has  been  reduced  into  subjection.     Ii 
his  eyes  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  real  leaders  of  the 
people — the  nameless  heroes  of  July — was  ot  once  converted 
into  a  miserable  and  shameful  defeat,  by  the  intervention  of 
those  representatives  of  the  middle  classes  who  then  esta- 
bhshcd,  and  have  since  maintained|  a  constitution  of  their 
own  creation  and  a  sovereign  of  their  own  choice.    Thirtci 
years  of  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  are,  ui  the  opini( 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends,  an  excessive  and  ovei 
grievous  expiation  of  the  thirty-six  hours  of  supreme  pow< 
which  they  enjoyed  in  1830  nt  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  con- 
flict was  hardly  over,  before  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  other 
hands ;  and  the  victory  was  hardly  proclaimed,  before  the  pe- 
riod of  defeat  and  constraint  began.    I  n  other  words,  M .  Louis 
Blanc  is  one  of  those  persons  whose  views  of  society  and  of 
government  are  founded  upon  those  of  the  Comit6  de  8ulut 
Public,  somewhat  tinged  and  inflated  by  the  subsequent  flou- 
rishes of  the  imperial  rSt/ime ;  and  w  ho  look  upon  the  whole 
body  of  French  citizens  as  recreants  and  cravens,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  carrying  the  torch  of  libei*ty  and  equality  round 
the  world.    It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  observed  with 
close  attention  the  social  and  political  state  of  France,  to  con- 
ceal from  themselves  that  the  elements  of  discord,  which  have 
been  raging  and  struggling  for  half  a  century  in  the  various 
and  appalling  shapes  of  the  revolution,  arc  still  in  existence, — 
checked  but  not  eradicated,  lulled  but  not  annihilated, 
the  mouths  of  too  many  of  the  political  personages  of  the  da^ 
liberty  and  patriotism  and  the  dignity  of  Franrv  are  terms  m 
altogether  distinct  from  those  fatal  aberrations  whicli  led 
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the  blaaphemies,  the  frenzies  and  the  bloodshed  of  the  reign 
of  terror:  that  is  to  say,  such  politicians  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  use  of  power  by  any  sacrifices  of  duty,  justicej  or 
prudence  $  and,  provided  the  revolutionary  element  is  at  work, 
they  care  not  at  what  risk  even  to  themselves.  There  are  in 
reality  two  partiea  in  France,  and  only  two : — ^the  one  con- 
sisting of  such  men  as  these ;  the  other  still  professing  to  find, 
in  the  institutions  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  in  the 
despotic  forms  of  the  administrative  power,  a  safeguard  for  the 

w  destiniea  of  the  country.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  affiiirs, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  political  debates,  this  real  distinction 
is  not  always  acknowledged  or  observed.  Oftentimes  it  has 
been  obscured  by  minor  differences,  or  concealed  by  less  im- 
portant divisions ;  but  in  the  first  hour  of  real  passion  the 
mask  falls  aside,  and  every  man  discovers  in  his  neighbour  a 
legitimate  descendant  either  of  the  authors  of  the  great  French 
revolution  or  of  its  victims.  If  indeed,  even  amongst  those 
who  are  more  indulgent  than  we  can  be  ourselves  to  the 
scenes  of  the  first  revolution,  we  foimd  a  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  rational  liberty  and  a  resolute  demand  for 
those  institutions  upon  which  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom  depends,  we  should  be  tempted  to  excuse 
their  failings  in  consideration  of  their  object.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  that  object  is  not  freedom,  but  power.  They 
may  be  eager  to  circiunscribe  the  prerogative  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  party  they  oppose,  but  they  are  not  less  ready  to 
use  all  that  prerogative  and  that  influence  whenever  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  fortune  have  thrown  them  into  place.  Thus 
the  oentrsl  administration  of  France,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  an  absolute  government  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  is 
popular  with  all  parties,  or  at  least  with  all  party-leaders,  in 
fteioe,  because  they  all  intend  to  use  it  for  their  own  ptur- 

X^poses  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  The  tolerance  which 
encourages  the  growth  of  independent  powers  in  the  state, — 
the  civil  courage  which  relies  on  the  alliance  of  such  powers 
rather  than  on  their  subordination, — that  mutual  confidence 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  freedom  which  extends  fix>m 
the  throne  of  a  constitutional  king  to  the  broad  basis  of  mu- 
nicipal administration,  have  no  place  in  France;  and  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  would  more  efiectually  tend  to  crush 
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whatever  seeds  of  real  freedom  may  have  crept  into  the  French 
])olitical  system,  than  the  presence  at  the  head  of  aifairs  of 
w  those  arbitrary  patriots,  those  imperious  friends  of  the  people, 
those  despotic  demagogues,  \vhom  M.  Louis  Bknc  describes 
as  the  victims  and  martyrs  of  our  time. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  July  1830,  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  and  the  least  objectionable  parts  of  these 
volumes,  the  mind  is  confounded  by  the  spectacle  of  the  men 
who  were  suddenly  raised  to  the  position  of  supreme  authority 
in  France.  The  first  brawler  who  had  the  courage  to  draw  on 
a  proscribed  uniform — the  first  prate-apace  who  caught  the  ear 
of  the  mob — the  first  accident  that  hit  the  fancy  of  the  crowd 
by  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a  snatch  of  song, — was  straightway 
enthroned  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  and  lorded  it  in  the  C3^)ital 
of  France.  In  spite  of  the  author's  manifest  intention  to 
blacken  all  the  agents  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  throw  the  deepest  sliades  of  insult  and  slander  over 
tlie  King,  he  has  not  attempted  to  assert  the  existence  of  any 
serious  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  Charles  X,  On 
tlie  26th  and  S/th  of  July,  the  only  effect  of  the  ordinances 
on  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  was  that  of  consternation. 
Sebastian!  talked  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  King;  Dupin 
maintained  that  the  Chamber  was  really  dissolved ;  the  bold- 
est proposed  a  stoppage  of  the  supphes;  Casimir  Perier  re- 
commendetl  moderation,  and  acknowledged  the  defeat  of  the 
opposition.  Assuredly,  if  at  that  moment  the  people  had  not 
taken  fire  at  the  sight  of  the  tricolor  flag, — if  the  fatal  nomi- 
nation of  Marmont,  the  most  unpopular  name  in  France,  had 
not  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  if  the  principal  organs  of  the 
press  had  not  adopted  the  detcmiinalion  to  act  for  themselves, 
— neither  the  hberal  deputies  nor  the  liberal  electors  would  on 
that  day  have  saved  the  liberties  of  France.  The  government 
had  prepared  itself  for  a  struggle  with  the  parliamentary  op- 
position, and  in  that  it  would  have,  at  least  for  a  time,  suc- 
ceeded; it  had  not  prepared  itself  for  a  collision  with  the 
people,  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris  it  perished. 

We  have  before  us  the  note-book  of  an  Enghsh  gentleman, 
whose  obsenations  on  the  position  of  atfairs  some  months 
before  are  exceedingly  curious,  for  tliey  sliow  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  already  far  more  discu&scd 
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Jittn  M .  Louis  Blanc  is  disposed  to  admit.  Tlie  following  pas- 
was  noted  down  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  March,  1830. 
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"  After  «11,  nobody  h&fl  an  idea  how  things  will  ttirn  out,  or  what  are 

t\)ligaac'8  intentioos  or  bis  resources.     Lord  S told  mc  that  lie  knew 

nothings  but  that  when  he  saw  all  the  ministers  perfectly  calm  And  satis- 
6cd,  uid  beard  them  constantly  say  all  wookl  be  well,  although  France 
BCfuned  to  be  against  them,  and  a  clear  majority  in  both  Chambers,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  they  must  have  some  reason  for  such  confidence, 

and  something  in  reacrre  of  which  people  were  not  aware.     Lady  K , 

with  whom  1  had  a  long  talk,  told  me  that  she  did  not  believe  it  possible 
ihey  cottld  stand, — that  there  was  no  revolutionary  spirit  abroad,  but  a 
stToog  determination  to  provide  fur  the  stability  of  their  institutions,  a  dis- 
gust at  the  t>b5tinac)-and  pretensions  of  the  King,  and  a  desirt  to  suhtttitHte 
th/e  (Cleans  for  thf  rHffning  branch,  which  was  becoming  very  general : 
that  P6iignac  is  wholly  ignorant  of  France,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  could  enlighten  him.  It  is  supposed  that  the  King  is 
detcrrolaed  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  to'try  thej Chambers,  and,  if  bis 
ministry  are  beaten,  to  dissolve  them,  and  govern  par  ordonnance  dn  Rot ; 
then  to  try  and  influence  the  elections,  and  obtain  a  Chamber  more  favour- 
able than  the  present,  Sometjody  told  her  the  other  day  of  a  conversa- 
tion w^hich  Polignac  had  recently  had  with  the  King,  in  which  his  Majesty 
said  to  him,  "Jules,  est-cc  que  vous  m'6tes  trfesd^vouc?" — "Maisoui, 
Sire,  poutei  vous  en  douter  ?" — "  Jusqu'  &  aller  k  I'cchafaud  ?" — "  Mais 
oui.  Sire,  s'il  le  faut." — "  Alors  tout  ira  bien."  It  is  supposed  there  will 
be  an  address  agnmst  the  Government  by  about  250  to  130,  [it  was  220  to 
IBO].  Ail  the  names  presented  to  the  King  (yesterday)  for  the  presidency 
are  obnoxious  to  him;  but  he  named  itoyer  CoHard,  who  had  twice  as 
many  votc«  as  any  of  the  others.  It  was  remarked  at  the  Seance  Royale, 
that  the  King  dropped  bis  hat,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  picked  it  up, 
and  they  always  make  a  great  deal  of  these  tritles.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  however  very  well  witli  the  court,  and  will  not  stir.  let  what  will  happen, 
UiOBS^  he  probably  feels  like  Macbeth  before  the  murder  of  Duncan^ — • 

"  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  let  chance  crown  me 
^         Without  my  stir." 

Wc  know  few  instances  of  political  prediction  more  slri- 
lung  ttian  this  record^  which  waa  conBrmed  to  the  letter 
nearly  five  months  aflcrwards.  Nothing  can  more  accurately 
describe  the  position  of  the  future  King  of  the  French. 

The  ctlbrts  of  tlie  people  were  no  sooner  crowned  with 
success,  than  the  eagcmcss  of  a  new  race  of  aspirants  be- 
came manifest.  Men  like  M,  Guizot,  Andry  de  Puyraveau, 
Dupin  and  Casimir  Perier,  had  contented  themselves  with  a 
proteat)  which  indicated  a  reluctant  submission.     But  names 
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before  unknown,  or  known  only  by  the  accomplishments  most 
remote  from  the  duties  of  government,  were  put  forward  u 
tlie  daring  founders  of  a  new  dynasty.     Bcmnger  the  song- 
y  writer  became,  according  to  our  author,  "  tbe  soul  of  th^H 
Orleanist  party."    Laffitte  and  his  friends  had  only  recoverccf^ 
from  their  dread  of  the  absolutism  of  the  court,  to  fall  into 
equally  lively  apprehensions  of  the  absolutism  of  the  people. 
A  government,  or  at  least  a  round  tabic  with  four  peoplo« 
sitting  at  it,  was  organized  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  under  th^| 
auspices  of  Lafayette ;  but  every  one  felt  that  a  more  sub- 
stantial form  was  required  to  consolidate  the  revolution,  and 
MM.Thiei*8,  Mignct,Larreguy  and  Lafhtte  got  up  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.   The  crown  was  dis- 
posed of  by  a  hand-bill  and  the  dynasty  enthroned  by  a  placard. 
Thiers  and  M.  Scheffer  (the  latter  of  whom  was  intimate 
with  the  Orleans  family)  were  deputed  to  proceed  to  Ncuilly 
upon  this  business.    The  scene  deserves  to  be  extracted: —  v 

"At  the  chateau  of  Ncuilly  the  two  negotiators  were  received  by  the 
Duchess  of  Orleaoe.     Her  husband  was  absent.     Whilst  M.  Tliicrs  ex- 
plained the  object  of  the  message,  the  austere  countenance  of  the  DucbeilB 
displayed  the  greatest  emotion  ;  and  when  she  Icamt  that  it  was  propos^dlH 
to  transfer  to  her  house  a  crown  snatched  from  an  a^ed  sovereign  who 
bad  always  shown  himself  so  faithful  a  kinsman  and  so  generous  a  frieu 
she  exclaimed  to  M.  Scbefler,   '  How  could  you.  Sir,  undertake  such 
mission?     A.s  for  this  other  gentleman.  I  can  conceive  it}  he  knows 
but  little ;  but  you,  Sir«  who  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  knowi 
us — we  shall  never  forgive  you!'     The  two  envoys  were  not  a  little  e 
barrasscd  by  so  noble  a  repugnance,  when  Madame  Adelaide  came  in«  foi 
lowed  by  Madame  de  Montjouy. 

"  Madame  Adelaide  had  too  nrile  a  mind  and  too  little  of  pious  affection 
in  her  heart  to  yield  to  family  considerations.    Nevcrthcleasp  struck  aasbe 
was  by  the  dangers  which  encompassed  her  brother*  she  exclaimed,  'M 
what  you  please  of  my  brother,— a  president,  a  natiooal  guard — anyi 
but  proscription!'     These  words  were  the  plain  e^ipresaion  of  the  feelin 
of  the  prince  himself  at  that  moment.     But  what  M.  Thiers  came  to 
waa  the  crown,  and  Madame  Adelaide  had  no  mind  to  reject  so  seductive 
offer.    Wholly  devoted  to  tlie  Ouke  her  brother,  whose  viewi  ahe  al 
ood  over  whom  she  exercised  some  influence,  she  had  drcarood  for  him  of 
that  greatness  of  which  she  thought  him  worthy.     Ouc  thought  only  ap 
peared  to  embarrass  her  : — what  would  Eurni>e  think  of  them  ?   To  mo 
that  throne  from  which  Louis  XVI.  dcaceodcd  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  was 
not  to  raise  an  alarm  in  all  the  royal  house*,  and  to  put  ia  jeopardy 
peace  of  the  world  i 
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.  "  M.  Thier*  replied  that  these  apprehensioDs  were  unfoundrcl ;  that 
tln^aml,  fttill  fniodTul  of  tha  fall  of  the  Stuarts*  would  applaud  a  result  so 
conformable  to  the  etaiiiple  of  her  own  history ;  thut  the  more  absolute 
sorereigni  would  acknowledge  their  obligationd  to  the  Duke  of  Orlcaoa,  if 
be  mide  bis  elevation  rq^reas  the  passions  then  let  loose  ;  that  there  was 
tgfiitDtM  in  saving  France ;  that  if  it  was  too  late  for  the  principle  of 
lefitimacy.  that  of  monarchy  might  still  be  preser\-ed ;  that,  after  all,  tha 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  only  the  choice  of  perils^  and  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  to  fly  from  the  possible  dangers  of  royalty,  was  to  affront  tha 
ineiitable  storms  of  the  republic. 

**  Such  reaaons  as  these  were  not  calculated  to  touch  the  humble  and 
piODS  aool  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  but  they  were  readily  adopted  by 
Umitamt  Adelaide.  'A  child  of  Paris/  as  she  called  herself,  she  offered  to 
p)  amnngat  the  Fanstans ;  and  M.  de  Moutesquiou  was  sent  to  appriM 
the  Dakc. 

r"  He  bad  taken  reAige  at  Raincy.  Upon  learning  what  waa  taking 
place,  he  started  in  his  carriage ;  M.  de  Muntesquiou  preceded  him  on 
hOiaebAck.  Suddenly  the  noise  of  the  wheels  appears  to  recede.  M.  de 
Montxaqnioa  looks  round ;  the  rarriage  of  the  Prince  was  returning  to 
BaiAcy  ai  full  speed*  Such  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  uncertainty  which 
tormented  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

This  hesitation  arose  from  no  wnnt  of  what  is  commonly 
called  courage,  for  of  that  virtue  the  King  of  the  French  has 
00  all  occafiLons  given  the  most  undeniable  proofn,  and  it  may 
be  regftrded  as  the  noblest  quahtj  of  his  character.  But  the 
ooorage  which  is  founded  on  moral  dignity,  the  courage  which 
dsres  at  all  risks  to  unclertake  and  to  perfect  what  is  right— 
to  reject  and  repel  what  is  wrong, — the  courage  which  rises  to 
be  a  living  principle  of  jtistice,  energy  and  power, — -must  be 
placed  far  above  the  gift  of  equanimity  in  scenes  of  danger ; 
and  to  this  height  the  temper  of  Louis  Philippe's  mind  has 
never  risen.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  king  who  ever  -V^ 
reigned  by  little  means.  When  we  review  the  dangers  which 
he  has  surmounted,  the  influence  which  he  has  acquired,  the 
prosperity  to  which  he  has  raised  his  people,  the  splendour 
of  his  editiccs,  the  personal  ascendancy  he  has  exercised  over 
all  those  who  hove  served  him,  and  the  importance  of  the 
ipBce  his  reign  must  till  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  we  are 
tempted  to  pluce  him  as  high  as  he  stands  in  the  public  opi* 
nion  of  Kngland.  But  when  we  examine  his  character  in  its 
minor  detaiUj — his  constant  sacrifice  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  find  of  the  great  to  the  convenient, — his  practice  of 
piTienung  men  by  their  vices^  rather  than  by  their  virtacs,«i* 
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his  cynical  disbelief  in  the  grand  principles  of  political  inte- 
grity, which  is  attested  by  his  most  intimate  counsellors  and 
servants,— the  instability  of  all  his  purjioscs,  except  thoac 
which  centre  in  his  own  family  interests, — we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  impartial  history)  whilst  it  applauds  the  servic 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country,  will  assign  a  lower  rank  to  t 
moral  greatness  of  his  character,  "  C'est  un  homme,"  s 
one  of  hia  best  and  noblest  ministers,  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  cabinet,  "  qu'on  pent  conseillcr,  mais  qu'on  ne  pent  pas 
servir." 

We  disbelieve  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  sinister  accusation 
and  imputations  which  are  collected  in  the  slanderous  pagcii  of 
the  volumes  before  us  ;  and  we  shall  nut  extend  their  circu 
lation  in  this  country  by  an  attempt  to  refute  them. 
Louis  Philippe's  government  has  been  devoid  of  that  ge 
roua  and  heroic  spirit  which  prompts  the  greatest  actions  of 
a  prince, — too  often  at  no  small  cost  to  his  own  people  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world, — it  deser^'es  at  least  to  be  for  ever  re- 
membered as  a  government  free  from  all  sanguinary  crimes. 
Springing  from  a  fierce  revolution,  and  surrounded  by  the 
armed  and  menacing  factions  of  the  rcpubUe,  the  empire  and 
the  ancient  monarchy,  it  has  never  departed  from  a  measure 
of  clemency  and  humanity  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  vast  revolution 
has  been  consolidated  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of 
blood  for  political  opinions,  and  even  by  the  extension  of  an 
unprecedented  mercy  to  the  assassins  of  the  king.  In  a 
country  in  which  the  first  object  was  to  quench  political  pas*, 
sions,  the  government  wisely  began  by  extinguishing  its  ow 
The  objects  which  Louis  Philippe  has  pursued  have  bee 
uniformly  attained,  not  by  violence  or  menace,  or  fear 
open-handed  force,  but  by  patience,  perseverance,  cautionj 
address,  sometimes  by  corruption  and  deceit.  If  fear  has  been 
ever  used  as  a  means  of  government,  it  has  been  instilled  into 
the  nation  not  as  fear  of  the  government,  but  fear  of  the  en 
mies  of  the  government.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
Court,  they  rise  into  virtues  when  they  are  contrasted  wit 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  its  opponents. 

Notliing  gives  us  a  meaner  opinion  of  the  political  attain 
ments  and  capacity  of  the  party  in  France  to  which  AL  Loui 
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Blanc  belongs^  than  their  stupid  prejudices  and  gross  igno- 
rance on  all  those  economical  questions  which  constitute  the 
science,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  art,  of  government.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  retrograde  move  in  political 
economy  is  not  confined  to  the  popular  party ;  but  amongst 
them  we  are  tJie  more  forcibly  struck  by  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  directly  to  injure  the  very  interests  they  most  profess  to 
defend.  Throughout  these  volumes  the  plain  truths  of  j)oli- 
lical  economy  lu-e  never  alluded  to  witliout  a  sort  of  angry 
hostility :  they  are  denounced  as  the  pestilential  exhalations 
of  this  country :  they  are  inveighed  against  as  the  heartless 
inventions  of  perfidious  intriguers :  and  the  propagation  of 
fake  maxims  of  English  political  economy  is  made  the  bug- 
bear in  peace,  just  as  the  gold  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg  was  in  the 
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The  frightful  disturbances  which  broke  out  at  Lyons  in 
October,  1831,  were  preceded  by  a  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  Trades  to  the  following  etfect : — 

"  Coosideriag  that  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  do 
kctoally*  pay  too  tow  wages  for  weaving,  it  is  expedient  that  a  minimum 
tariff  of  wages  be  fixed  for  the  price  of  weaving." 

M.  Bouvier  Dumolard,  the  prefect,  yielded  at  first  to  tliia 
&tal  demand,  and  it  was  settled  that  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
should  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  twenty-two 
weavers  and  twenty-two  manufacturers,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  very  obvious  truth,  that  to  fix 
such  a  tarilF  by  a  combination,  was  in  reality  to  condemn  the 
master-weavers  to  cease  work  altogether. 

Nothing."  says  our  author^  "  assuredly  is  more  conformable  to  the 
of  JDstice  and  humanity.  Kven  buppoeing  that  the  measure  was 
itk|^ — e^en  if  it  had  not  been  authorized  in  1769  by  the  Constituent 
Ataembly,  in  1793  by  the  Convention,  and  in  1811  by  the  Empire,  was  it 
not  imperiously  commanded  by  the  state  of  affairs?  Was  that  the  time 
to  abvtain,  between  the  violated  laws  of  humanity  and  the  imminence  of 
dfUwar?  A  power,  which,  under  Buch  circumstances,  cannot  he  arbi- 
tnU7r  ought  to  abdicate,  M.  Bouvier  Dumolard  might  and  ought  liimself 
to  Iksve  fiic<l  the  tariff:  he  wanted  the  courage  to  do  it.  and  contented 
himwif  with  bringing  the  two  parlies  together.  But  such  waa  then  the 
•tnnge  Colachood  of  the  notions  current  amongat  the  public  on  the  rights 
of  tnde  and  the  liberty  of  business,  that  the  conduct  of  the  prefect,  timid 
i»tlWBs»  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  miyiufacturers  and  considered  as  an 
of  power." 
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As  might  have  been  anticipated,  such  measures  as  thei 
did  not  prevent  a  very  frightful  conflict.     Some  days  l&l 
MarBhol  Soult  entered  Lyons  with  the  Prince  Royal  aiul 
army  of  20,000  men,  but  not  before  the  city  had  been  de- 
luged with  blood,  and  the  victory  of  the  workmen,  at  first, 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  people  of  Pans  had  been  on  the 
28th  of  July.    M.  Louis  Blanc  mourns  over  their  defeat,  an^H 
adds : —  ^™ 

"  In  the  violent  debates  to  which  thia  iDsarrcctioD  gave  rise  in  Parlia- 
ment, notfaiug  wu  Boid  of  \\ie  establishment  of  a  mioioium  of  wa^,  or 
the  necessity-  of  making  the  State  intervene  in  the  atfaire  of  industry,  or 
the  modificatious  required  by  the  oppressive  discipline  of  competition, 
of  the  scientific  modes  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
disaster.   No,  a  great  quarrel  occurred  iu  the  Chamber,  and  that  wu  all." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  1831  that 
nothing  was  said  of  such  "  scientific  modes  "  as  these ;  but 
we  are  not  a  little  amused  at  the  complacency  with  which 
our  author  associates  his  science  with  the  madness  of  an 
ignorant  and  desperate  populace. 

The  insurrection  at  Lyons  was  however  a  far  less  formi 
able  danger  than  the  great  disturbances  in  Paris  on  the  5 
V  and  6th  of  June  1833,  Even  the  Revolution,  which  had  ovc 
turned  the  throne  two  years  before,  commenced  with  less  of 
popular  excitement   and   republican   desperation.      At  one 
moment  the  battle  was  almost  won  by  the  insiu'gcnts.     The 
presence  and  encouragement  of  a  few  great  names  might 
have  turned  the  scale ;  but  they  remained  either  faithful  to 
the  Court  or  distrustful  of  the  anarchists;  and  the  Governmcn 
triumphed.     Our  limits  forbid  us  to  borrow  the  picture 
this  hideous  conflict,  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  drawn  wi 
the  spirit  of  an  cuthusiastic  partisauj  but  we  must  make  rooi 
for  the  following   account  of  the  King's  conduct  at  this 
emergency.    The  battle  of  the  Cth  of  June  was  hardly  t 
minated,  and   the   city  was  still  crowded   with  troops  am 
Stained  with  gore,  when — 

"At  noon  the  King  left  the  Tuilerles,  accompanied  by  the  Ministers 
War,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Commerce,  and  he  reviewed  the  troojia  on 
Place  Louis  XV.  and  the  C'hiiiu|>8  Elys^.     Thence  he  went  by  the 
ierords  to  the  Bastille,  cmssed  tho  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  came 
along  the  quays  to  bis  palace  by  tlie  Louvre.     Although  the  tcvoli  won 
this  time  almost  entirely  conquered,  [the  attack  on  the  Cloitre  iSt.  M^ 
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not  begun]  tiu  King's  long  ride  waa  an  act  of  courage ;  and  the  National 
Guard  which  taluted  him  with  accIamatioDB  as  he  passed,  knew  not  how 
near  death  waa  to  him  in  several  quarters  of  the  town.  On  the  quay,  not 
far  from  the  Place  de  GrSve,  a  young  woman  had  levelled  a  musket  at  him 
from  a  high  window,  and  only  failed  to  fire  it  because  the  weight  of  the 
piece  made  her  hand  shake.  Certainly  the  King  on  this  occasion  did 
not  hesitate  to  risk  his  person,  smiling  calmly  to  all  about  him,  comforting 
the  wounded,  approaching  the  hostile  or  sullen  groups  of  the  people,  and 
restraining  those  of  his  escort  who  sought  to  cover  him  with  their  own 
bodies. 

"  At  three  o'clock  an  open  barouche,  in  which  were  Arago,  Laffitte,  and 
^  Odilon  Barrot  drove  into  the  Tuileries.  A  man  unknown  to  them  rushed 
forward  to  their  horses'  heads  and  exclaimed,  '  Take  care,  gentlemen ! 
M.  Goizot  has  just  left  the  King's  apartments : — your  lives  are  not  in 
safety.'  Surprized  rather  than  alarmed  by  this  incident,  the  three  com- 
missioners were  announced.  M.  Laffitte  had  studied  the  King's  character 
in  the  course  of  a  long  intimacy  ;  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  royal  closet 
he  said  to  his  coUeagues :  '  Let  us  be  firm  :  he  will  try  to  make  us  laugh.' " 

like  object  of  these  Deputies  was  to  state  the  grievances 
of  the  liberal  Opposition^  to  which  the  King  with  his  usual 
address  opposed  the  enormous  difficulties  of  his  position. 

"Some  curious  incidents  marked  this  interview.  They  had  scarcely 
bagun  to  speak,  when  a  sinister  sound  was  heard.    '  It  is  the  cannon,' 

V  ssld  the  King,  '  which  has  been  brought  up  to  force  the  Cloitre  St.  M^ry, 
without  losing  too  many  troops.'  Something  was  said  of  the  extreme  for- 
bearance of  his  policy  to  the  legitimists.  '  I  have  always  remembered,' 
mid  he, '  the  remark  of  Kersaint :  Charles  L,  had  his  head  cot  off  and  £n- 
gland  saw  his  son  re-ascend  the  throne :  James  IL  was  only  banished,  and 

JL  his  fiunily  died  out  on  the  continent.' 

"  Hie  diief  characteristic  however  of  the  King's  conversation  was  his 
bar  that  the  honour  of  the  political  system  which  had  been  followed  should 
be  attributed  to  Casimir  Perier.  This  honour  he  altogether  assumed  for 
himadf ;  be  insisted  upon  it,  he  reverted  to  it,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  his  late  minister  as  the  docile  instrument  of  a  superior 
mind.  He  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  imperturbable  firmnese  of  his  will — 
•  will  which  had  only  once  given  way,  and  that  was  in  abandoning  the 

4-  Jktm  dt  U9,  which  belong  as  much  to  the  younger  as  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons.  Amongst  other  things  which  fell  from  him  in  the  tor- 
rent of  conversation,  the  Deputies  were  struck  by  an  observatbn,  hazard- 
ous enon§^  in  the  mouth  of  a  diplomatic  long :  '  The  element  of  revolu- 
tiooa  exists  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  they  have  not  all  got  the  stuff 
of  a  Duke  of  Orleans  to  put  it  down«' " 

We  now  turn  to  the  view  which  our  author  and  his  party 
take  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  new  government.  At  the 
▼cry  moment  of  his  accession*  the  position  which  the  new  so- 
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vereign  assumed  is  stated  by  himself  with  characteristic  in- 
genuity, in  the  following  very  curious  letter  to  tlie  Emperor.^ 
Nicholas : — 


"  Monsieur  mon  Frire, 

"  J'annonce  mon  avfenement  k  la  couronne  k  Votrc  Majcatd  par  la 
que  Ic  g<^nc^ral  Athalio  lui  pre&cntcra  vn  mon  nom  ;  mais  j'ai  besoin  i 
parlcr  avec  une  enti&re  confiance  sur  lea  suites  de  ta  catastrophe  que  j'nu- 
raia  tant  voulu  pr^veoir. 

"  U  y  avait  longtcmpe  que  jc  re^ttais  que  le  roi  Cbarleji  et  son  gou- 
verncment  no  8ui\i93cnt  pas  une  marche  mieux  calculce  pour  repondreii 
I'attenU'  et  au  vceu  de  la  nation.    J'l-tais  bien  loin,  puurtant,  de  prt'voir  le«l 
prodigicux  evcncmcntb  qui  vicnnent  de  sc  passer,  et  jc  croyais  mime  qu'i 
defaut  de  cettc  alturu  frauclie  et  loyale  daos  I'esprit  de  la  Charte  et  dc  oo»! 
institutions,  qu'il  etait  impossible  d'obtenir,  il  aumit  suffi  d'un  peu  de  pru- 
dence et  de  mudcnition.  puur  que  cl>  gouwrnement  p6t  aller  longtempS'^ 
comme  il  allait.     Mais,  dcpuis  le  8  ao(kt  1829.  la  nouvellc  composition  da 
nouveau  ministtire  m'avait  fort  alarm^.     Je  voyais  &  quel  point  cette  com- 
position i^tait  odieuse  et  suapccte  k  la  nation^  et  jc  partagcais  I'inqai^ude 
g^n<frale  sur  les  meeures  que  nous  devions  en  atteudre.    N^anmoius,  I'at- 
tacbement  aux  lois,  I'araour  de  Tordre,  ont  fait  de  tels  progri^s  eu  France, 
que  la  rt^siatance  h  ce  miniature  ae  aeroit  ccrtainement  pas  sortie  des  vu'ict 
parlemcntatres,  si,  dans  son  delire.  ce  mlnist^rc  lul-meme  n'e&t  donn^ 
fatal  signal  par  la  plus  audacieuse  violation  dc  la  Charte  et  par  I'nbolitioi 
de  toutes  Ics  ganuiUes  de  notre  Uberte  nationale,  pour  lesqueUcs  il  n'est  gair 
de  Francois  qui  ne  soit  pr6t  k  verscr  son  sang.   Aucun  exc^  o'a  suivi  cett 
lutte  terrible. 

"  Mais  il  ^tait  difficile  qu'il  n'en  r^sultat  pas  quclquc  ^ranlement  dani] 
notre  ^tat  social ;  et  cette  m£me  exaltation  des  esprita,  qui  les  avait  d^' 
tourn^  de  tant  dc  d^ordres,  les  portait  en  m£me  temps  vers  des  cssaia 
th^rie  politique  qui  auratent  prt*cipit^  la  France  et  pcut-£tre  I'Europc  di 
de  tcrribles  colamites.     C'est  dans  cette  situation,  Sire,  que  toua  les  yi 
se  sont  tourncs  vers  moi.     Les  vaincus  cux-m^mcs  m'ont  cru  ntW'ssaire  i 
leur  salut.     Jc  Te'tais  encore  plus,  peut-ttre,  pour  que  les  vainqueurs  nc 
laissasdcnt  pas  degenercr  la  victoire.     J'ai  done  accepte  cette  tiiche  noblo^H 
et  p^nible,  et  j'oi  (kartc  toutes  les  considerations  personncllcs  qui  sc  r^<^^^ 
unissaicnt  pour  me  faire  dcsircr  d'cn  ctre  dispense,  parce  que  j'ai  senti  que 
la  moiodre  hesitation  de  ina  part  |)Ourrait  compromettre  Tavcnir  de  la 
France  et  le  repos  de  toua  nos  voisina.     Le  litre  de  lieutenant  general,  quij 
laissait  tout  en  question,  excitait  une  confiance  dangereuse,  ct  il  fallatt 
hftter  dc  sortir  de  IVlat  provisoire.  tant  pour  inspirer  la  conRancc  ntfccssaire^j 
que  pour  uauver  cette  Charte  si  esscntielle  u  conservcr,  dont  feu  TerapeTwir, 
votrc  nuguste  fr&re,  connaissait  si  bien  rim|)ortancc,  et  qui  aurait  6te  tr6»« 
compromise,  si  on  n'eOt  promptement  satisfait  et  rassur^  les  cspritf. 

"  Il  n'<5chappcra  ni  k  la  pcrspicacite  dc  Votrc  Majesty,  ni  ^  sa  haute 
logewc  que,  pour  atteindrc  ec  but  salutaire,  il  est  bien  di^iiirable  quo  lc« 
offairea  de  Paris  solcnt  envisages  sous  Icur  vtVitablc  aspect,  ct  que  I'Eu* 
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rope,  rendant  justice  aax  motifs  qui  m'ont  dirig(^,  entoure  moD  gouvemc- 
ment  de  la  confiancc  qu'il  a  droit  d'iiupirer.  Que  Votre  Majesti^  veuille 
bien  oe  pas  perdrc  dc  vue  que  tant  que  le  roi  Charles  X  a  r<^d  sur  la  France, 
j*ai  h£  Ic  plus  fiouiuis  et  le  plus  fidele  de  sea  sujets,  et  que  ce  n'est  qu'au 
moment  que  j'&i  vu  Taction  des  lots  paraJya^e  et  I'exercice  dc  I'autorit^ 
nifale  totalemeat  an^antie,  que  j'ai  cm  de  mon  devoir  de  d^ferer  aa  vceu 
national,  en  acceptant  ia  couronne  &  laquelle  j'ai  dt^  appeld.  C 'est  but 
TOtta,  SirCj  que  la  France  a  surtuut  lea  yeox  Gx<:s.  BUe  aime  &  voir  dans 
la  Roftsie  son  alli^  le  plus  naturel  et  le  plus  puissant.  J'cn  ai  pour  marantic 
le  noble  canurtere  et  toutes  lea  quality  qui  distingucnt  Votre  Majesty 
Irop^riaie. 

"  Je  la  prie  d'ogreer  les  assurances  de  la  haute  estime  et  de  I'inali^nable 
amitie  avec  laquelle  je  sals, 

"  MoDsienr  mon  frire,  de  Votre  M&jest^  Impl^ri&Ic,  le  bon  fr^c, 

"  LOUIS-PUILIPPE." 

The  haughty  and  contemptuous  reply  of  Nicholas  to  this 
efiusion  quenched  at  once  all  hopes  of  restoring  that  alliance 
between  Russia  and  France  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
Restoration  ;  and  this  letter  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  af- 
fronts which  the  two  monarchs  have  since  aimed  at  each  otlier 
£nHn  the  opposite  extremities  of  Europe : — 

"  J*ai  re^n  des  mains  du  g^n^ral  Athatin  la  lettre  dent  il  a  ^t^  porteur. 
Dcs  ^v^o^ents  &  jamais  dcplorables  out  place  Votre  Majeste'  dans  une 
crucUe  alternative.  Elle  a  pris  une  determination  qui  lui  a  paru  la  seulc 
propre  a  sauver  la  France  des  plus  grandes  calamit^>  et  je  ne  me  prononcerai 
pas  «ur  les  considerations  qui  ont  guide  Votre  Majeste^  mais  je  tbrmc  des 
Toeux  p«>ar  que  la  Providence  divine  veuille  b^oir  ses  intentions  et  les 
efforts  qoVUe  va  foire  poor  le  bonlteur  do  peuple  fran^ais.  De  concert  avec 
mcK  alli^,  je  me  plais  ^  accueillir  le  desir  que  Votre  Majesty  a  t'lprim^ 
•rentrelenir  dea  relations  de  pail  et  d'amiti^  avec  tous  les  Etats  d'liuropc. 
Tant  qa'ellcft  seront  bastes  sur  les  traites  cxistants  ct  aur  la  ferme  volontii 
de  reapecter  les  droits  et  obligations,  ainsi  que  I'fJtat  de  possession  territo- 
nale,  qn'tls  ont  con&acres,  I'Europc  y  tronvera  une  garantie  de  la  paix^ 
ai  c^cesaaire  au  re[>uft  de  la  France  etle-raeme.  Appele  conjointeinent  avec 
QU  alli^,  k  cultiver  avec  U  France,  sous  son  gouvernement,  cos  relations 
C0DScnratrices«  j'y  apporterai,  pour  ma  part,  toutc  la  sollicitudc  qu'ellea 
r^lament,  et  les  diapositions  dont  j'aime  ^  offrir  k  Votre  Majesty  Taaau- 
nDce<  en  retour  des  sentiments  qu'elle  m'a  exprim^s.  Je  la  prie  d'agrte 
ra  m^e  temps,  etc.  etc. 

"  Nicolas." 

To  hold  such  language  in  justification  of  his  own  royalty, 
and  to  receive  such  a  reply — stripped  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
'*' Monsieur  mon  Frere/*  which  Louis  Philippe  himself  had 
Btudioualy  adopted, — was  what  had  never  before  befallen  a 
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prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  or  a  king  of  France.  But 
-whilst  M.  Louis  Blanc  records  with  manifest  satisfaction  every 
incident  of  the  reign  which  may  be  construed  into  an  humili* 
ation  or  a  blunder^  he  either  omits  from  ignorance  or  distorts 
from  passion  those  facts  and  those  principles  which  have  justly 
entitled  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  respect  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  Brst  and  severest  trials  of  the  power 
which  had  been  so  recently  constituted,  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  The  generous  passions  which 
had  inspired  the  people  in  the  day  of  battle,'had  indeed  dege- 
nerated in  December  into  the  more  brutal  and  vindictive  fiiry 
of  a  revolution.  The  King  had  shown,  from  the  moment  of 
his  accession,  a  determination  that  no  blood  should  be  shed. 
Even  the  ordinary  executions  of  condemned  criminals  were 
stopped^  lest  the  sight  of  the  guillotine  should  act  upon  the 
popular  imagination.  If  M.  de  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  tried  by  an  ordinary  tribunal,  or  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly, their  doom  was  inevitable.  The  Chamber  of  Peera 
almost  sunk  imder  the  terror  of  the  trial,  when  the  gates  of 
the  Luxembourg  were  surrounded  by  the  mob — the  fidelity 
of  the  troops  was  doubtful — the  ascendancy  of  Lafayette  over 
the  national  guard  was  all  that  they  had  to  rely  on,  all  that 
was  interposed  between  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  and  a 
massacre  by  the  people.  In  that  terrible  crisis,  the  firmness 
of  Louis  Philippe  saved  the  prisoners,  and  prevented  the  im- 
minent danger  of  bloodshed  on  the  scaffold.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  a  writer  who  now  dares  to  show  his  name  in  print  has 
recorded  these  details  only  to  sneer  at  the  precautions  of  the 
Court,  and  has  deliberately  advocated  a  sentence  of  death 
which  even  the  excitement  of  the  moment  could  not  have 
justified  ?  By  the  diabolical  spirit  in  which  such  passages  of 
this  work  are  conceived,  the  absence  of  crimes  is  imputed  to 
the  government  as  a  disgrace ;  and  wherever  an  outbreak  of 
popular  violence  takes  place,  the  desperadoes  who  perished  in 
their  vain  and  sanguinary  attempts  are  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
heroes  and  martyrs. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  pass  an  irre- 
vocable condemnation  on  his  account  of  matters  collected 
from  sources  of  original  information,  or  to  argue  against  his 
whole  work  from  the  unparalleled  absurdities  which  he  has 
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published  about  our  own  country.  In  spite  of  the  interest 
which  he  professes  to  feel  for  the  cause  of  Poland^  no  oppor- 
tunity is  neglected  of  inculcating  the  importance  of  a  good 
understanding  between  France  and  Russia.  But  to  England 
the  author  never  expresses  anything  but  the  most  malignant 
hatred,  in  terms  which  indicate  a  gross  and  grotesque  igno- 
rance of  the  people  and  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  In  Elngland  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Revolution  was  profound.  *t* 
The  nerspapers  lauded  the  heroism  of  the  Parisians,  and  subscriptions 
were  everywhere  opened  for  the  wounded.  These  demonstrations  were 
wteere  and  disinterested  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  alone.  The  Whigs  burst 
forth  in  transports  of  joy,  because  in  their  hopes  they  had  always  con- 
nected the  movement  which  was  to  raise  them  to  power  with  the  triumph 
of  French  liberalism.  But  the  Tories,  strange  to  say,  the  Tories  them- 
sdves  showed  their  insensibility  to  the  misfortune  of  a  royal  family,  and 
the  Wellington  administration  seemed  to  smile  upon  a  crisis  which  how- 

^erer  was  the  forerunner  of  its  own  downfall.  The  fact  is,  that  there  was 
here,  for  the  Tories,  a  question  far  higher  than  party  questions — that, 
namely,  of  the  supremacy  of  England  in  Europe.  The  English  aris- 
tocracy, like  all  aristocracies,  forwards  and  accomplishes  its  designs  with 
mudi  foresight  and  consistency.  It  was  known  that,  under  Charles  X.,  a 
proposal  had  been  made  for  ceding  to  the  French  the  left  bank  of  the 

^  Rhine,  and  to  the  R4i88ians  Constantinople,  it  was  also  known  that  the 
Poke  of  Orleans  is  an  Englishman  by  taste  and  inclination,  to  use  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  180^.  Hence  all 
the  parties  in  England  combined,  if  not  to  celebrate  the  victory  which  had 
been  gained  in  France  over  the  monarchy,  at  least  to  insult  the  conquered 

VBooarch." 

On  this  side  of  the  Channel  these  lines  require  no  answer ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the 
propagation  of  such  knavish  falsehood  amongst  the  very 
people  whose  prejudices  and  passions  predispose  them  to  re- 
ceive it.  When  therefore  we  find  M.  Louis  Blanc  eager  to 
blast  every  patriotic  effort,  to  tarnish  every  lofly  reputa- 
tion, to  sneer  at  every  deep  and  prudent  mark  of  sympathy 
with  the  people^  and  to  misrepresent  every  measure  of  the 
government,  we  only  beg  the  reader  to  compute  his  general 
veracity  and  fairness  by  the  standard  here  applied  to  our- 
selves. 

Like  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  letter  we  have  cited,  M.  Louis 

u  Blanc  considers  Russia  the  most  natiu*al  and  powerful  ally  of 

Fnnce.  The  King  found  out  his  mistake ;  the  historian  per- 
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sists  in  it.  Our  author  settles  the  Eastern  question  by  an  al- 
liance between  Russia,  France  and  Prussia,  against  England 
and  Austria,  which  would  have  the  following  "  desired  and 
foreseen  consequences."  I 

"The  de6nitive  establishment  of  tlie  Russians  at  Constantinople  and  the 
consecration  [we  use  the  fellow's  own  jargon] .  of  their  preponderance  io 
Asia;  the  establishment  of  France  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  and  the  conse- 
cration [again]  of  her  preponderance  in  the  Mediterranean  as  u  French 
lake;  the  rcconstitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  addition  of 
Gallicia;  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  as  the 
price  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  ceded  to  France ;  and.  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  ruin  of  Austria,  the  independence  of  Italy."  J 


We  have  extracted  this  pleasing  proposal  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  note  which  follows  it :  it  characterizes  the  igno- 
rance and  want  of  principle  of  the  party  by  whom  the  Kin( 
and  the  statesmen  of  France  have  been  assailed. 


"  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  system,  that  it  wonid  bare  been 
strange  to  prefer,  af^er  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  alHancc  of  a  despot  to 
that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  by  which  this  revolution  had  been  ai*. 
dently  applauded.  No  one,  assuredly,  has  more  esteem  and  admiratJnnl 
for  the  great  people  of  England  than  we  have,  provided  it  be  separated  from 
its  government.  But.  to  speak  frankly,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should 
synijMithize  with  the  English  constitutional  systera,  which  consecrates  the 
moat  execrable  tyranny  which  ever  existed.  AMiat  political  bond  is  there 
between  a  nation  which,  like  our  own,  in  order  to  extirpate  aristocratic 
power,  has  consented  to  pass  through  all  the  convulsions  of  the  most  for- 
midable anarchy,  to  be  exhausted  by  a  war  without  a  precedent  or  a  pa- 
rallel, and  to  be  half  drowned  in  the  blood  of  Europe  and  in  her  own — and 
a  nation,  like  that  of  England,  which  only  exists  by  the  excesses  and  per- 
manent usurpations  of  aristocracy  ?  Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  that  it  was 
against  the  principles  of  our  immortal  revolution  that  England  drove  the 
whole  Continent,  whose  wrath  was  in  lier  pny  alone  ? 

"As  for  the  reception  which    England  gave  to  the  revolution  of  July* 
how  lung  have  such  roaoirestations  been  rehed  on  by  statesmen  ?    Wbeu 
the  Belgian  question  arose,  did  the  sympathy  of  the  English  for  our  rev( 
lution  prevent  them  from  opposing  our  most  legitimate  pretensioQs? 

"To  imagine  that  Russia  would  have  rejected  on  alliance  of  interest 
eminently  favourable  to  her.  through  monarchical  zeal,  especially  as  she 
so  little  to  fear  from  the  propagation  of  our  ideas,  is  really  puerile.'* 

We  are  not  much  addicted  in  this  journal  to  celebrate  thi 
good  qualities  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  but  we  do  not  hesi-] 
tate  to  express  our  conviction  that^  rather  than  stoop  to 
alliance  with  the  worst  principles  and  the  puny  descendant 
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of  the  French  Convention,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  re- 
nounce the  greatest  projects  of  aggrandizement  wluch  could 
be  ofiered  to  him. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  hailed  in  this  country  with  as 
hearty  and  spontaneous  a   burst  of  sympathy  as  ever  rose 

•  from  the  heart  of  a  free  people.  The  French  have  now,  for 
the  most  part,  forgotten  the  service  rendered  them  by  En- 
gland at  that  crisis,  when,  unprepared  as  they  were  for  war, 
the  whole  of  continental  Europe  was  against  them.  It  is 
however  not  the  less  true,  thut  the  active  co-operation  of 
England  not  only  prevented  war,  but  actually  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  all  the  negotiations  in  which  the  two  coun- 
tries jointly  engaged.  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  not  recorded 
these  events  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  accomplished  such 
important  changes  in  the  structure  of  Europe  without  any  of 
tlie  horrors  in  which  he  chiefly  delights,  but  rather  in  the 
factious  temper  of  those  who  incessantly  labour  to  thwart 
the  government  in  all  its  foreign  relations.  The  hostihty  to 
this  country  which  is  expressed  by  the  public  organs  of 
France  is  not,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  universally  spread 
amongst  the  people  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  identilied 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  fur  keeping  up  the  passions 
of  the  adherents  to  that  cause.  We  have  not  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  many  of  the  French  statesmen,  as  to  think  that 
they  would  deliberately  sacrifice  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  order  of  society  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  personal  power. 
But  there  are  in  the  present  Opposition,  even  in  the  Chamber 

4^  of  Deputies,  men  who  have  the  instinct  of  the  revolution 
with  all  its  indiscriminating  intensity ;  and  they  are  capable 
of  letting  loose,  in  a  moment  of  ditHculty,  a  force  which  it 
would  require  more  than  another  Louis  Philippe  to  bring  into 
subordination  again. 
The  principal  resource  of  the  Ring,  aa  a  means  of  internal 
P  government,  has  been  to  engross  men  in  the  promotion  of 
their  material  interests.  He  has  made  no  appeals  to  their 
loyalty,  he  has  never  trusted  himself  within  reach  of  those 
more  expansive  sympathies,  by  which  sovereigns  like  Louis 
XIV.  and  Napoleon  converted  the  French  people  into  the 
most  servile^  all-enduring  subjecta  of  Europe, — enthusiastic  in 
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their  bondage.  He  knew  that  these  passions  and  synijiathiefl 
were  cold  towards  himself,  or,  if  roused,  that  they  niivht  be 
turned  against  him  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  community  were 
within  his  reach,  and  upon  them  he  founded  his  throne.  He 
founded  a  throne,  but  has  he  founded  a  dynasty?  The 
answer  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  philosophy, 
or  of  these  pages.  For  our  own  part,  the  only  expression 
we  can  use  at  the  present  time  is^  that  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  dynasty  may  subsist,  but  that  its  fate  depends  on 
the  characters  of  two  princes,  one  of  whom  is  still  a  babe,  and 
the  other  has  grown  to  manhood  with  few  of  the  better  quali- 
ties of  his  family.  Politically  speaking,  however,  we  cannot 
deplore  the  melancholy  and  premature  death  of  the  Duke  of 

"f^  Orleans.  His  varied  acquirements,  his  aifable  manners  and 
his  quick  pai*ts  gave  a  charm  to  his  character,  and  had  earned 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in 
Europe ;  but  his  acknowledged  taste  for  war,  and  the  want  of 
A  straightforwardness  in  his  political  relations,  would  probably 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kings  that  ever 
mounted  the  throne. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  anxiety  the  pros- 
pects of  a  nation,  where  the  past  has  exhausted  every  ima^ 
ginable  combination  of  government,  and  the  present  con- 
tains so  few  solid  pledges  for  the  future.  France  endured 
the  bad  kings  of  her  ancient  monarchy  for  tlie  sake  of  that 

JC  monarchy;  she  exulted  in  the  still  more  oppressive  institu- 
tions of  the  imperial  regime  for  the  sake  of  the  Emperor  $  but 
under  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  she  neither  upholds  the  mo- 
narchy for  the  sake  of  the  prince  nor  the  prince  for  the  sake 

V,  of  the  monarchy.  The  feelings  of  unwavering  allegiance  and 
of  ardent  loyalty  are  both  extinct ;  the  throne  is  supported  , 
by  the  bare  but  general  conviction  of  its  necessity.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  any  of  those  great  institutions 
which  tower  over  the  stream  of  ages,  can  be  based  upon  no 
sounder  principle  than  the  conveiiicuce  or  the  mutual  fears  of] 
a  con»mimity.  King  Louis  Philippe  has  remained  the  master 
in  every  |K)pular  commotion  and  in  almost  every  parlia- 
mentary struggle ;  he  bus  reigned  with  undoubted  power  and 
with  signal  success ;  but  that  success  has  failed  to  restore 
the  prestige  of  monarchy  to  his  house,  or  to  concentrate  upon 
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1.  himself  or  his  descendants  the  affections  of  the  people.  He 
deserves  those  affections ;  he  deserves  far  more, — the  respect- 
M  gratitude  of  a  nation  which  he  has  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  internal  prosperity  that  it  has  yet  enjoyed ;  but  he 
win  be  more  highly  estimated  in  future  ages  than  in  his  own^ 
as  he  is  already  more  revered  in  foreign  coimtries  than  in 
France. 

The  effect  of  a  book  like  that  which  has  in  part  suggested 
these  remarks^  would  be  nothing  in  a  country  where  such 
slander  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  would  be  resented  by  all  but  the 
lowest  classes  of  society,  and  discarded  from  that  historical 

L  rank  to  which  it  aspires.  But  in  France,  we  cannot  but  ap- 
prehend that  such  a  production  will  be  most  pernicious ;  it 
gives  shape  and  colour  to  loose  calumnies,  incoherent  lies  and 
angry  prejudices ;  it  corroborates  all  that  is  worst  and  weakens 
sll  that  is  best;  it  pollutes  the  very  sources  of  authority. 
Both  the  extreme  parties  in  France,  most  opposed  to  the 
TOgning  family  and  their  adherents,  have  contributed  to  raise 
this  pyramid  of  insult ;  and  Prince  Polignac  himself  has  not 
disdained  to  place  his  own  manuscript  notes  in  the  hands  of 
If.  Louis  Blanc.  These  notes  are  so  affected  in  style  and  so 
inflated  with  vanity,  that  they  appear  to  us  rather  in  the  light 
tff  fine  things  invented  long  ailer  the  time  for  saying  them 
was  passed,  than  as  a  sincere  record  of  the  curious  trans- 
actions to  which  they  relate.  The  fact,  however,  that  M.  de 
Polignac  should  have  thought  fit  to  make  an  avowed  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  such  a  work,  is  a  significant  proof  of 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  factions  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  present  extent  of  these  volumes,  of  which  foiu*  have 
appeared,  is  very  far  from  completing  M.  Louis  Blanc's  task ; 
and  we  presume  that  he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  continua- 
tbn  of  a  publication  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
and  commanded  (though  at  a  peculiarly  low  price)  a  vast  sale. 
We  cannot  hope  that  the  annoyance  of  the  moderate  friends 
of  the  Government  and  the  severity  of  the  censure  which  he 
has  drawn  down  upon  himself  from  various  quarters,  will  do 
more  than  stimulate  his  zeal  and  flatter  his  vanity;  but  a 
more  useful  corrective  might  be  applied  to  the  evil  in  the 
ahape  of  another  work,  more  explicit  as  to  its  authorities  and 
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more  just  in  iU  views.  No  other  work,  however,  can  move 
effectually  expose  the  true  character  of  the  revolutionaiy 

V*  party ;  and,  whilst  it  calls  for  the  censure  of  the  world  on 
their  conduct  and  their  pretensions,  it  ^ves  a  higher  value 
to  the  men  and  to  the  principles  by  which  that  party  has 

y;  hitherto  been  controlled.  ^ 
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In  two  preceding  Numbers  of  this  work  we  have  adverted  at 
some  length  to  the  great  controversy  respecting  the  claims  of 
the  self-styled  Anglo-Catholics, — a  controversy  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  examine  into  its  comparatively  hidden  princi- 
ples and  springs,  the  more  strongly  vindicates  its  claim  to  the 
deep  and  general  concern,  which  all  who  value  religious  prin- 
ciples in  any  shape  must  feel  iu  it*    To  these  deeply  seated 
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principles  we  have  consequently  endeavoured  to  call  attention, 
rather  than  to  those  popular  points  of  dispute  which  present 
themselves  on  the  surface,  and  refer  to  the  external  peculiari- 
ties of  fonn  and  ceremonial,  or  to  that  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  which  has  so  characterized  the  profession  of  these 
opinions. 

It  was  necessary  to  call  pubhc  attention  to  the  more  hidden 
features  of  the  system,  from  the  circumstance  that  some  even 
of  its  ablest  opponents,  in  the  first  instance,  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  clearly  where  the  real  question  at  issue  lay,  or  the 
point  of  attack  upon  which  to  concentrate  their  forces.  Thus 
the  main  arguments  were  adduced  against  minor  details  of  the 
system, — against  the  alleged  papistical  tendency  of  its  cere- 
monial,— against  its  representations  of  the  efficacy  of  penance 
and  mortification,— against  its  views  of  abstruse  doctrinal 
])oints, — against  its  theory  of  sacramental  efficacy,  aud  its  ap- 
proach (within  an  almost  inexplicable  shade  of  diffi^rence)  to 
the  tenet  of  the  real  presence  and  transubstantiation.  On 
such  points  the  learning  and  resources  of  many  theological 
combatants  have  been  expended,  doubtless  with  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  discussion  of  those  particular  subjects,  yet 
with  little  effectual  bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy. 

Yet  it  was  soon  manifest  to  these  inquirers,  that  all  discus- 
sion of  subordinate  details,  of  forms  and  vestments,  councils 
and  canons,  dogmas  aljout  sacraments  and  teneta  with  respect 
lo  purgatory  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  would  be  to  little 
yiurpose,  if  the  common  foundation  on  which  all  these  rested 
remained  unexamined,  and,  if  faulty,  undisturbed.  Thus  they 
were  led  to  perceive  that  the  attack  must  really  be  directed  to 
the  very  ground  of  Church  authority,  by  virtue  of  which  all 
these  tenets  claimed  to  be  received,  and  by  which  alone  the 
whole  system  could  be  rendered  consistent.  This  consistency 
however  was  seen  to  be  fearfully  broken  in  upon  by  any  de- 
gree of  conformity  to  the  Reformation ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foundation  itself  was  shown  to  be  so  essentially  de- 
fective, as  to  involve  in  its  own  weakness  the  grounds  and  evi- 
dences of  nil  reUgioua  belief. 

Again^  even  in  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  to  enter  the  li&t&  on  the  deeply  seated 
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grounds  of  contest.  There  were  some  who  long  ago  dwelt 
emphatically  upon  those  charges  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Anglo-Catholicism  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  in  these  articles.  So  long  since  as  1 839^  at  a  time 
when  the  grand  development  of  the  system  was  only  com- 
mencing, the  publication  of  Professor  Powell's  'Tradition 
Unveiled*  first  called  attention  to  its  obvious  tendency ;  and 
to  his  argument  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  never  ha- 
zarded any  reply.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  work  the  author 
observes : — 

"  Truth  implies  conviction,  and  conviction  evidence :  a  mere  impression 
on  the  feelings  or  imagination  requires  neither.  A  faith  founded  on  con- 
viction and  evidence  claims  the  character  of  truth,  a  religion  of  mere  reve- 
rence and  submission  owns  no  connexion  with  truth.  A  system  which  dis- 
cards evidence  puts  truth  and  fable  on  the  same  level.  That  which  is  treated 
as  if  it  were  fiction,  will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  such :  that  which  has 
no  better  warrant  than  an  appeal  to  veneration  and  antiquity  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  fiction.     The  real  question  i$  not  one  of  the  bbyxvai.  or 
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whether  religion  shall  be  made  to  depend  on  the  indulgence  of  feeling  or 
the  conviction  of  reason  :  whether  belief  shall  be  founded  in  prejudice  or 
evidence  :  whether  Christianity  is  based  on  fable  or  fact, — on  antiquity  or 
truth."— Paye  67. 

To  the  establishment  of  this  general  conclusion  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  author's  argument  is  directed,  both  in  this 
tract  and  in  a  'Supplement^  afterwards  published  in  1840. 
In  our  last  number  we  directed  some  remarks  to  this  grand 
question  of  the  real  bearing  of  Anglo-Catholic  principles  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  full  and  sufficient 
authority  of  Scripture,  The  view  which  we  there  opened, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  to  many  of  our  readers,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently startling ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  fully  warranted 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  essential  tenoiu*  of  the  system 
as  advocated  by  many  writers,  who  notwithstanding  adopt  a 
high  tone  of  orthodoxy  and  piety.  We  hope,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, to  recur  to  this  important  topic ;  but  at  present,  we 
are  desirous  to  follow  up  another  view  of  the  main  question, 
which  is  in  fact  the  sequel  to  what  we  advanced  in  a  former 
article  on  the  subject  *.    We  will  merely  observe  here,  that, 

*  See  the  British  and  Foteign  Review,  No.  XSXI. 
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altboagh  we  do  not  yet  trace  in  any  recent  publications  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  unbelieving  tendency  of  Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism, (which,  with  the  exception  of  the  author  just  cited 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  we  have  stood  almost  alone  in 
exposing  as  it  deserves), — ^yet  we  find  at  present  a  decided 
disposition  prevail  to  view  it  in  its  more  comprehensive  as- 
pect. This  is  peculiarly  evinced  in  the  series  of  Sermons  by 
Dr.  Hampden  now  before  us.  At  an  early  stage  of  his  public 
career,  when  the  controversy  raged  fiercely  and  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  the  cry  of 
heresy,  he  rather  confined  his  replies  to  a  calm  and  temperate 
discussion  of  the  questions  of  tradition,  asceticism,  justifica- 
tion, and  others  connected  with  them.  These  points,  we  need 
hardly  say,  are  examined  with  all  the  learning  and  ability  for 
which  the  author's  reputation  justly  stands  so  high.  But  in 
others,  and  especially  the  last,  we  find  him  going  more  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

These  discourses  were  all  delivered  in  the  University  pulpit 
er  cfficio  by  the  Regius  Professor,  and  among  them  are  some 
of  the  most  important  which  he  has  preached  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  office.  The  single  discourse  which  has  just  appeared 
is  a  continuation  of  the  series,  and  is  in  our  opinion  superior 
to  any  of  its  predecessors,  exhibiting  a  more  distinct,  direct  and 
ludd  advance  upon  the  great  fundamental  question.  In  the 
eaiiier  discoiurses  we  trace  abundant  evidence  of  the  deep  and 
varied  erudition  of  the  writer ;  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  those  offsets  from  its  cor- 
ruption, the  Gnostic  theories  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
fbrnished  him  with  perhaps  the  most  important  elucidations 
of  theological  questions.  We  extract  the  following  passage 
as  bearing  directly  on  our  main  subject,  and  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  our  author's  mode  of  illustration  derived  ^m  such 
sources  as  we  have  just  mentioned : — 

"Among  the  mystic  beings  introduced  by  the  Gnostics  into  their  system, 
we  find  the  personifications  of  truth  and  life.  Such  personifications  may 
seem  to  be  absurdly  fanciful>  because  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
orilizatioii  we  do  not  feel  the  temptation  to  digress  into  reveries  of  such  a 
character :  but  they  are  worthy  of  our  attention  as  particulars  in  the 
working  of  the  human  mind  on  that  gospel-truth  which  is  given  to  discip- 
liiir  and  to  prore  it.    They  are  only  peculiar  illuatrations  of  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  which  is  even  now  exemplified,  of  the  natural  tendency  to  refuse  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  receive  it3  truths*  oot  as  what  they  really 
are,  the  direct  and  ultimate  objects  of  our  belief,  bat  as  elements  in  a  com- 
plex system  and  the  bases  of  ingenious  speculations. 

*'  Do  wc  imagine  that  the  presumption  and  foUy  of  Gnosticism  In  it»  at- 
tempts to  facilitate  tlie  advance  of  the  soul  towards  God,  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  subordinate  agents,  and  thus  refusing  the  one  great  and 
simple  principle  of  faith  in  Christ  only,  have  ceased  with  the  breaking  of 
its  tissue  of  speculation  ? 

"  Let  us  look  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  inquire  whether  this  Church; 
has  not,  though  in  a  less  palpable  form,  equally  coutradicted  the  words 
Christ  declaring  I^imself  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life. 

"  What  then  must  wc  say  of  that  pecuhar  importance  which  is  attri 
butcd  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  notion  itself  of  the  Church  ?  WhftI  ia 
its  origin  means  that  very  person! 6 cation  of  tlie  Church  (which  occui?  also  in 
the  Gnostic  system)  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  and  so  established  indeed  in 
ordinary  use  that  many  employ  it  familiarly  in  speaking  and  writing,  with- 
out  thinking  any  more  than  in  other  phrases  of  speech  of  the  first  intention 
of  the  expression  ?  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  the  expression  niay 
not  be  used  by  IVotestants  to  give  dignit)'  or  antmatiou  to  their  style  and 
to  express  the  warmth  of  their  feelings  when  speaking  of  the  Church, 
without  derogating  from  the  supremacy  of  Christ ;  nor  that  we  may  not 
take  up  the  language  of  the  beautiful  analogy  of  Scripture  nnder  which  the 
Church  is  described  as  the  bride  or  spouse  of  Christ.  But  the  principle  of 
the  Gnostic  corruption  of  the  faith  in  Christ  lurks  under  the  personification 
of  the  Church  when  that  personification  is  applied  to  the  matter  of  doc- 
trine, as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  the  Romanist,  for  example, 
speaks  of  the  Church  as  that  '  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation  *  and  as 
'  the  holy  mother  of  Christians,'  or  as  dictating  by  an  infallible  autho- 
rity the  rule  of  faith  and  the  particular  doctrines  to  be  believed,  it  is 
here  plainly  applying  to  the  Church  what  belongs  exclusively  to  Christ 
himself.  I 

" But  if  in  speaking  of  acts  that  are  proper  to  the  Saviour  him- 
self, the  Romanist  drops  t}ic  mention  of  Christ  and  substitutes  that  of  the 
Church,  tlic  Church  is  then  presented  to  the  believer  as  the  immediate  and 
principal  agent  in  the  work,  and  practically  becomes  to  each  member  in 
itself  the  way. 

"Again,  though  persons  may  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  Romanist 
representation  of  the  Church,  it  is  possible  so  to  put  forward  the  imjiort- 
ance  of  the  ministerial  ofilicc  and  of  the  Church  in  general  under  the  name 
of  Church  principha  as  to  lead  men  to  think  more  of  the  Church  than  of 
Christ — of  the  body  than  of  the  head  of  the  body." — StrmonW.pcgt  95 

On  such  points  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  gain  an 
satisfactory  decision,  until  wc  have  clear  and  definite  view 
of  what  is  meant  by  Church  authority,  and  on  what  it  i^ 
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grounded.  In  fact,  a  few  minutes'  dispassionate  reflection,  on 
this  really  most  simple  question,  would  do  more  to  settle  any 
per«on*s  views  on  the  whole  controversy  than  volumes  of  argu- 
ment. We  hear  much  said  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church, 
of  the  testimony  of  its  universal  consent  to  great  doctrines, — 
of  the  apostolicity  of  its  constitution, — of  the  earliest  and 
therefore  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  from  which  we  must 
suppose  the  unadulterated  truth  is  to  be  learned.  But  how 
few  men  form  any  definite  conception  of  all  these  and  the  like 
pretensions !  and  when  simply  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 
common  sense  and  historical  fact,  how  entirely  does  their 
imposing  character  vanish,  and  their  inherent  cm]>tiness  ap- 
pear ;  while  the  conclusion  is  forced  ujion  ua,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  all  these  pleas  are  admitted  to  be  real  and  substan- 
tial, the  entire  claim  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  written 
revelation  of  Christianity,  must  lose  all  its  distinctive  force, 
and  be  in  fact  set  aside. 

If  we  look  to  the  record  of  the  original  institution  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  few  outward  forms  ex- 
pressly attached  to  it  at  first  are  wholly  insufficient  to  enable 
us  to  determine  where,  among  modern  diversities,  the  frue 
Church,  if  tested  by  any  such  outward  marks  and  visible 
ngns,  is  to  be  found.  It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
irith  history  to  perceive,  that  those  very  institutions,  on  which 
some  parties  lay  peculiar  stress,  were  such  as  manifestly  grew 
up  in  the  early  uges  out  of  the  gradual  and  natural  consolida- 
tion of  Christian  communities.  At  a  later  period  we  find  8uch 
outward  characters  multiplied,  and  more  rigidly  insbted  on 
as  the  essential  signs  of  the  true  Church ;  we  trace  the  claims 
Ibus  maintained  by  a  dominant  party,  gradually  acquiesced  in, 
or  at  least  submitted  to;  lastly  we  find  it  asserted,  that  all 
these  were  in  fact  the  continuance  of  the  apostoUc  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  power  of  the  Apostles  was  transmitted  to 
their  successors  through  ordinances  altogether  unknown  to 
the  apostolic  age. 

An  ordinary  degree  of  reflection  upon  the  scenes  which 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  presents,  will  suffice  to  show  the  real 
origin  of  those  claims,  and  out  of  what  simple  elements  the 
various  traditions  of  the  Church  arose, — sources  of  a  far 
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humbler  description  than  the  un&thomable  antiquity  and  un- 
changeable divine  ordinance  before  which  Catholicists  boW| 
and  always  traceable  to  ordinary  moral  causes  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  simplest  motives  of  human  nature.  Offices  in 
the  ministiy  and  government  of  the  Church,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  transmission,  must  continue  to  undergo  mataial 
changes,  from  the  augmenting  demands  of  authority  and  the 
encroachments  of  spiritual  prerogative :  tenets  and  doctrines 
thus  handed  down  are  necessarily  liable  to  receive  additions 
and  refinements  with  the  fluctuations  of  opinion.  In  forms 
and  rites  there  is  a  continual  proneness  to  engraft  upon  the 
original  simple  observance  numberless  accessions  of  ceremony^ 
which,  however  shght  at  first,  soon  acquire  a  significance  not 
originally  contemplated,  and  in  time  become  regarded  as  vital 
parts  of  the  institution.  Again,  the  alleged  peculiar  purity  in 
&ith,  so  inseparably  associated  in  many  minds  with  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  the  Gospel,  is  easily  seen  to  be  groundless.  If  we 
admit  a  divine  interposition  in  the  Hrst  age  of  the  Church,  as 
requisite  for  its  original  establishment  and  external  protec- 
tion,— still  this  does  not  imply  that  the  same  guidance  was 
extended  to  individuals  to  exempt  them  from  errors  in  opinion, 
or  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  supematurally  pre- 
served pure.  The  original  revelation  stood  unchanged  in  its 
heavenly  brightness,  and  the  first  teachers  were  infallibly 
guided  $  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  learners 
were. 

This  notion  of  the  peculiar  puiity  of  the  primitive  doctrine 
is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  sincerity  and  fervour  of 
the  faith  evinced  in  those  times  of  persecution.  But  however 
just  this  last  impression  may  be,  it  is  quite  unconnected  with 
the  former.  If  earnestness  of  faith,  fervour  of  devotion  and 
constancy  under  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  be  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  belief,  or  of  exemption  from  error,  in  the  votaiy, 
what  form  of  belief  can  be  untrue  or  erroneous  ? 

But  further,  what  are  the  facts  ?  We  presume  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  learned  and  orthodox  Dr.  Burton  will  be  received 
on  such  a  point,  and  we  refer  to  his  elaborate  Bampton 
Lectures  (especially  Lectiu-e  I.  p.  27)  for  an  ample  admission 
that  the  age  of  the  Apostles  was  one  peculiarly  marked  by 
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ivery  error  and  extravagance  in  doctrine.  Judusm  on  the 
ime  hand  and  Gnosticism  on  the  other,  with  all  their  excesses, 
pervaded  the  whole  Church ;  and  within  that  century  every 
vaxietf  of  preposterous  doctrine  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  mon- 
strous growth.  Again,  the  pre-eminently  orthodox  Vincent 
lirinensis  admits  that  Arianism  had  infected  the  whole  Church 
in  the  time  of  Constantius,  which  is  by  many  deemed  an  age 
of  golden  purity ;  and  further,  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  a  sound  Catholicist  that  the  age  of  pure  doctrine  had  not 
begun  when  some  think  it  ended.  M.  Jurieu,  whose  zeal 
against  heresy  is  well  known,  assures  us  that  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Christian  faith  were  not  understood  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  three  first  centuries,— that  the  true  system  began  to 
be  modelled  into  some  shape  by  the  Nicene  bishops,  and  was 
afterwards  improved  and  beautified  by  succeeding  synods  and 
coancils*. 

In  fact  Christianity  has  never  been  exempt  from  corrup- 
tions ;  each  age  has  been  marked  by  its  own  peculiar  perver- 
sions ;  some  have  worn  out,  only  to  be  replaced  insensibly  by 
others;  others  have  remained,  permanently  infecting  every 
age,  and  at  length,  invested  with  the  venerable  attributes  of 
antiquity,  have  become  the  favourite  idols  of  modem  adora- 
tbn.  Many  protesst  strongly  against  the  corruptions  of  mo- 
dem Romanism,  only  to  adhere  with  greater  closeness  to  the 
older,  and  therefore  more  inveterate,  corruptions  of  primitive 
antiquity. 

Nevertheless,  such  has  been  the  veneration  popularly  ac- 
corded to  antiquity,  such  the  charm  thrown  around  the  vision 
of  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  the  idea 
of  "  the  primitive  Church  "  has  been  invested, — that,  to  dwell 
upon  palpable  facts,  such  as  those  just  alluded  to,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  little  short  of  profaneness ;  while  the  constitution 
of  this  primitive  institution,  real  or  supposed,  has  been  looked 
to  as  the  essential  rule  and  model,  to  which  every  true  branch 
of  the  Church  must  be  found  comformable  in  all  after  ages. 
Volumes  of  learned  research  have  in  fact  been  filled  in  this 
attempt  to  guide  us  to  the  true  Church.  Immense  stores  of 
reading  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  task  of  fixing  some 

*  See  Jortin'i '  Reoitrlu  on  Ecclestaitical  Uiitory/  iii.  49. 
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common  characteristics  or  alleged  essential  marks  to  indicate 
the  one  true  communion,  through  which  alone  the  stream  of 
life  and  grace  has  flowed,  as  in  its  appointed  channel.  The 
most  laboured  and  refined  distinctions  have  been  worked  out, 
to  show  how  this  preservation  of  the  true  line  of  succession 
may  be  compatible  with  the  grossest  corruptions  in  doctrine 
and  the  most  fearful  apostacy  in  practice ;  and  thus  finally  to 
restrict  it  to  one  among  the  many  streams  into  which  the  Re- 
formation seemed  to  divide  it.  I 

But  ingenious  and  elaborate  as  such  speculations  may  be, 
what  do  they  really  prove  ?  After  a  multitude  of  necessary 
concessions  are  made,  at  what  do  we  arrive  ? — that  there 
have  been  certain  external  institutions, — formularies,  rites, 
offices, — which,  amidst  great  diversities  and  innovations  in 
other  points,  did  continue  for  many  ages  to  characterize, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  dominant  portion  of  the  Christian 
body,  which  was  tlierefore  the  true  Church  in  virtue  of  those 
characteristics  ?  that  among  the  mass  of  theological  wril 
there  may  be  found  a  long  array  of  champions  viho/blhw 
one  another  in  upholding  certain  of  these  peculiarities 
constitution  as  the  essentials  of  the  tnie  Church,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  their  own  claims  as  its  sole  orthodox 
guides  ? 

These  remarks  characterize  many  works  which  have  ap- 
peared on  this  subject,  but  none  more  than  the  '  Treatise  oi 
the  Church,'  by  the  liev.  W.  Palmer, — a  most  elaborate  com-' 
pilation  of  authorities  precisely  proving  nothing,  which  hi 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  among  the  approvers  of  thei 
truly  "  sound  Church  principles."  We  take  as  a  single  sp( 
cimen  the  following  assertion : — 

"  The  doctrioe  of  the  first  bU  general  Councils  having  been  approved  at 
acted  on  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  thus  ratified 
on  universal  couseut,  which  hoft  been  acted  on  ever  since,  is  trrefntgftbljrl 
true,  unalterable  aoU  irrefonnable ;  nor  could  any  Church  forsake  or  change 
the  doctrine  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian.'* — Pa^e  188. 


Let  us  simply  ask,  how  were  these  doctrines  thus  approve* 
and  ratified  ?  or  what  makes  them  thus  true  and  unalterable 
It  is  evident  that  they  were  tinanswcrably  proved   in   the' 
judgement  and  opinion  of  those  who  consented  in  them;  thi 
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the  doctrine  was  indisputably  established — to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  adopted  and  approved  it ;  and  this  by  the  very 
same  right  by  which  Mr.  Palmer  maintains  the  doctrine  at 
the  present  day,  or  by  which  we  deny  it.  The  author  and 
his  readers  all  pursue  the  inquiry — Where  and  what  is  the 
true  Church?  and  all  decide  by  the  same  exercise  of  their 
own  private  judgement ;  a  majority  indeed  take  upon  them 
to  repudiate  the  claims  wliich  the  universal  European  Church 
had  maintained  against  all  opponents  for  ages  before  the 
Reformation  1 

Let  us  turn  to  the  instructive  picture  of  the  consequences 
which  inevitably  flow  from  this  principle  of  Church  authority, 
given  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  his  discourse  lost  published ;  and 
let  lis  hope  that  the  passages  which  we  extract  will  lead  our 
readers  to  peruse  the  whole : — 

"  Before  such  n  living  organ  of  Christ  the  Scripture*  necessarily  sink  in 
nhie  and  importance  to  Uie  Christian  aoul.  They  an?  nothiog  more  than 
tbf  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the  time  when  they  were  written  ;  containing 
iiuleed  the  substaocc  of  the  truth,  hut  not  that  explicit  form  of  it  in  which 
ft  «ub»eqacnt  age  of  the  Church  has  unfolded  it  and  stated  it.  Conse* 
quentty.  to  take  them  as  they  stand  in  their  original  form  is,  according  to 
thb  view^  to  overlook  the  succeuive  expansiona  or  liniitations  of  their 
meaning  which  they  have  since  obtained.  It  is  to  mistake  hinta  and  out- 
lines for  a  finiiihcd  structure ;  statements  sufficient  for  the  need  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  they  were  pat  forth,  oa  if  they  were  adequate  to  the  pur. 
poKS  of  a  later  age ;  whereas  successive  occasions  have  called  upun  the 
Church  to  pronounce  morr  definitely  than  the  Scriptures  have  rione  on 
many  points  of  doctrine;  and  by  these  accordingly  the  Scriptures  must  be 
ioKerpreted*  and  not  these  by  Scripture. 

"  Thus  does*  what  in  modem  phraseology  is  termed  '  the  theory  of  de- 
v»lopmcnt/  very  naturally  obtain  a  place  in  the  Romanist  theor)'  of  the 
Church,  and  that  theory  of  the  Church  alone  gives  a  warrant  to  it.  Unk'ss 
the  Church  be  regarded  as  invested  with  the  mediatorial  power,  though  it 
may  poaaess  authority  to  teach  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  lead  men  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  in  Christ  and  administer  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  it  has  no  authority  to  impose  the  sense  on  Scripture  ur  require 
anything  to  be  believed  or  done  as  necessary  to  salvation  but  what  is  found 
in  the  written  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  the  iaspired  organs  of  his 
revelation." — Payet  14,  15, 

'*  The  tliAory  of  development  thus  serves  the  same  office  in  regard  to  the 
pmtnl  theory  of  tradition  which  tradition  serves  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures. 
As  tradition  is  used  by  the  Romanist  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  his  own 
*Ba»,  90  is  the  theory  of  developments  employetl  for  the  interpretation  of 
Um  teikiroony  of  tradition.  For  example,  when  it  is  objected  that  the  doc- 
▼OL-  XVII. — N".  xxxin.  V 
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trine  of  Traosubstantiation  waa  not  known  in  the  ChurcU  for  t/tttfM 
tunes,  that  there  is  no  such  tratlilion  ;  it  is  granted  tliat  the  fomud 
ment  of  Trimdubstantiation  hod  not  been  made  before  such  a  time,  and 
the  docirinv  itself,  however  so  stated,  had  always  exi»te<I.  but  waited 
development,  in  that  explicit  form,  until  the  occasions  of  the  Church 
quired  such  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  might 
the  belii-f  in  the  substantial  reality  of  the  iucarnation  of  Chribt.  In  fn 
there  is  no  novelty  in  doctrine  which  may  not  be  aecoiuinendeU  oo  tliii 
ground  as  an  explanation^  that  is,  a  development  of  some  previous  un- 
doubted truth,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Viucent,  '  Cum  dicaa  doi 
non  dicaa  nova.*  " — Ptige  I6. 

"  Here  accordingly,  lies  the  great  difTercnce  in  the  teaching  of  the  Chi 
of  Rome  and  ooi'  own  Church.     The  Church  of  Home  asserts  that  tlie 
vcral  forms  of  doctrine  by  which  the  faith  is  expressed  are  iU  own  sj 
tanuoua  effusioaii, — decisions  and  decloiatiuiis  of  the  truth,  possessing 
divine  sanction,  as  proceeding  from  itself,  because  it  has  the  mind  of  ChHl 
informing  it  and  the  voice  of  Christ  speaking  in  it.    TTic  evidence  of  Sci 
ture  accordingly  is  not  eauffHtial  to  the  proof  of  ita  doctrines.    It  is  »ooa^' 
that  they  arc  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.     Tliey  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  frwiitwe  they  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.     The  Church 
of  England,  on  the  oUier  handj  didclaims  any  right  to  vriffinate  articles  of 
faith  of  its  own  motion,  or  any  authority  to  command  what  shall  be 
lieved  by  the  faithful.     It  only  proposes  for  the  acceptance  of  its  mcml 
what  itself  believes  to  be  the  doctrine  of  C*hrist  in  the  way  of  autfaoritat 
counsel  and  direction  to  them,  and  bids  them  search  the  Scriptures  wh< 
its  teaching  be  true  or  no." — Pog^  21. 

" If  we  become  Romanistfl  in   principle  we  mnat  be  Romanis 

throughout, — believers  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  mass  and  of  purgatory, 
of  invocation  of  saints  and  angela,  of  justification  by  the  bQcramcnts, 
the  merit  of  good  works,  and  other  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Komt 
and  we  must  also  became  assimilated  to  it  in  conduct,  ha\'ing  words 
peace  and  gentleness  on  our  lips,  and  persecution  in  our  hearts.   Thts 
velopmcnts  of  the  last  few  years  hax'e  strikingly  brought  this  fact  Iwfore 
and  we  may  learn,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  security  to  us  in  the  aoui 
neas  of  our  doctrines,  if  we  admit  any  tAm|>ering  with  the  principle 
Church-authorit)' :  that  while  we  are  liuilding  up  the  walls  of  our  city 
high,  and  fortifying  it  against  attacks   from  without,  we  are  but  giving 
rallying  pomt  to  a  faction  within  us — a  citadel  to  be  seized  by  an  oli( 
at  home,  as  occasion  may  offer,  from  which  they  may  exercise  their  des- 
potism safely,  and  model  the  existing  constitution  of  tlvinir-i  to  their 
sure. — Page  28. 

To  these  excellent  remarks  it  is  unnecesanry  to  add 
comment,  but  we  will  follow  them  up  by  some  further  obsci 
rations  on  the  essential  character  of  Protestantism.     Aa 
have  before  said,  the  {^nd  test  of  the  inconsistency  and  self' 
ooDtradiction  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  pretensioua  is  to  be  found 
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m  ike  B^ormaiwfu  That  great  revolution  in  Christian  opi- 
nion,— ^the  master  revolution,  we  may  well  call  it,  not  merely 
for  the  fruits  it  has  produced,  but  for  those  which  must  for 
ever  continue  to  emanate  from  it,  by  reason  of  the  broad 
principles  then  for  ever  practically  established, — constitutes 
the  aera  from  which  we  may  date  all  real  recurrence  to  a  fixed 
and  rational  standard  of  belief,however  much  it  may  have  been 
obscured  or  concealed  by  the  conflicting  views  of  parties.  This 
standard  can  be  no  other  than  the  written  record  of  the  divine 
revelation  of  Christianity  as  a  finished  work,  its  evidences  tried 
by  the  scrutiny  of  reason  to  which  they  address  themselves, 
and  its  contents  understood  and  accepted  according  to  the 
measure  of  ability  vouchsafed  to  each  inquirer, — that  is,  by 
the  light  of  private  judgement. 

If  the  Church  possess  no  separate,  inherent,  independent 
divine  authority,  and  profess  to  ground  its  claims  solely  on 
the  warrant  of  Uie  written  word,  it  is  clear  that  the  appeal  lies 
ultimately  to  a  document,  without  any  authorized  interpreter, — 
that  is,  to  a  document  upon  whose  meaning  every  party  has 
an  equal  right  to  decide ;  so  that,  if  such  claim  be  disputed, 
the  decision  of  one  party  cannot  be  obligatory  on  the  other. 
In  other  words,  each  can  exercise  his  own  judgement  only  as 
to  the  claims  put  forward  by  any  particular  Church  for  his 
acceptance. 

The  more  moderate  advocates  of  Church  authority  contend 
that  we  are  bomid  to  obey  it,  if  not  contrary  to  Scripture ; 
thus  admitting  that  its  claims  are  always  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  Scripture.  But  the  question  obviously  returns,  who  is  to 
judge  of  this  appeal  ?  Are  we  to  have  the  right  of  decision, 
but  only  to  decide  one  way  ?  or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  graciously 
permits  us,  ^'  a  right  to  inquire,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assenting?''  The  appeal  to  Scripture  is  but  the  appeal  to 
private  judgement.  Or  is  private  judgement  to  be  commended 
and  upheld  so  long  as  it  assents  to  an  orthodox  proposition ; 
hut  if  otherwise,  at  once  to  be  condemned  as  superficial  and 
unsound? 

The  advocates  of  Church  authority  admit  that  the  New 
Testament  supplies  very  slight  and  indefinite  information 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church  established  by  the 
Apostles,  or  of  the  several  institutions,  rites  and  forms,  which, 
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so  far  as  the  testimony  of  their  writings  can  giiide  us,  we  may 
infer  were  sanctioned  by  them.  Looking  solely  to  those  re- 
cords, wc  cannot  infer  that  any  one  particular  system  of  Church 
government  or  ministerial  functions  was  established  by  the 
Apostles  and  designed  to  be  permanent  and  universal-  If  it 
he  asserted  that  a  particular  system  receives  countenance  from 
one  portion  of  those  writhigs,  it  may  be  also  alleged  that  an  op- 
posite scheme  may  derive  equal  support  from  other  passages. 
Nor  could  the  subsequent  prevalence  of  a  particular  form, 
even  were  it  universalj  afford  the  smallest  proof  that  it  was 
designed  by  the  first  founders  of  the  Church  as  essential  to 
its  nature. 

The  admission  of  this  appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  free  views  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  Church  which  are 
implied  in  itj  divesting  institutions  which  had  become  even 
universal  in  the  Christian  world  of  any  claim  to  a  divine, 
iiTesistible,  unchangeable  authority,  alone  can  justify  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

To  whatever  extent  it  may  be  contended  that  the  English 
Reformation  was  consistent  M'ith  Church  authority,  it  was  so  j 
only  as  an  exercise  of  that  right  which  every  Christian  com-  ^M 
munity,  whether  national  or  provincial,  local  or  dispersed,        i 
possesses,  to  remodel  its  own  institutions  from  time  to  time, 
or  even  to  go  back  entirely  to  what  it  may  judge  to  be  the 
primitive  [order  of  things.     And  what  is  this  but  the  very 
plea  of  private  judgement,  i,  e,  the  individual  judgements  of 
members  of  that  community  concurring  in  the  necessity  of 
such  reformation,  which  at  length,  when  they  become  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  they  attain  the  power  of  carrying  into 
effect.     The  Reformation  was  consolidated  by  Cranmer  and 
the  Convocation,  by  exactly  the  same  right  which  had  been 
originally  claimed  and  acted  upon  by  WiclitiTand  the  Lollards, 

It  is  idle  to  discuss  that  grand  revolution  on  the  pretence 
that  the  Church  had  corrupted  its  doctrines,  exceeded  its 
powers,  or  betrayed  the  trust  committed  to  it;  for  who  was 
to  decide  these  points  ?  It  is  wholly  vain  to  ground  the  claima 
of  the  Reformation  on  the  mere  plea  that  certain  tenets  and 
practices  had  grown  up  which  were  erroneous  and  at  variance 
with  "  primitive  Catholicism.^'  What  was  primitive  Catholi- 
cism more  than  middle-age  Catliolicism  ?  All  along  the  Church 
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18  the  dominant  body  arrogating  to  itself  that  title)  had 
sanctioned,  from  time  to  time,  various  dogmas,  rites  and  insti- 
tutions of  apparently  ancient  and  undisputed  character:  and 
who  could  presume  to  say  that  any  portion  of  these  was  more 
or  less  pure  and  consistent  with  the  divine  word  than  an- 
other  ?  Nay,  they  were  all  equally  pure  and  scriptural  if  the 
Church  at  any  time  possessed  a  divine  commission  to  define 
and  decree  the  true  faith.  Thus  nothing  could  be  more 
manifestly  heretical  tlian  for  such  men  as  Wicliff  and  Luther 
to  impugn  any  part  of  the  professed  doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
or  to  place  those  declared  doctrines  in  contrast  with  the  writ- 
ten word,  and  condemn  them  by  virtue  of  their  own  private 
interpretation  of  the  written  word,  or  by  their  own  jjrivate 
opinion  of  what  was  the  piu-e  and  primitive  doctrine,  or  even 
by  their  own  adoption  of  a  certain  set  of  authorities^  as  laying 
down  the  true  and  Catholic  faith. 

If  these  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  justified  in  their  op- 
position to  the  existing  powers  of  the  Church,  on  what  ground 
eould  they  possibly  support  such  pretensions,  which  others 
might  not  equally  claim  in  other  cases?  Who  were  they  but 
indixndual  believers  and  teachers  ?  The  vcrj'  basis  of  the  Re- 
formation was,  the  right  of  some  men  to  think  for  themselves ; 
and  this  involves  the  right  of  all.  If  they  were  not  justified 
in  their  opposition  to  the  prevalent  corruptions,  neither  can 
we  be  in  adliering  to  their  system ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason, 
the  same  right  of  reforming  must  be  possessed  by  us  at  the 
present  day,  if  we  still  find  indications  of  corruption  or  error. 
Id  affirming  that  the  Reformation  necessarily  presupposed,  and 
was  wholly  built  upon,  the  right  of  unhmited  private  judge- 
ment, we  refraui  from  appealing  (as  some  have  done)  to  auy 
positive  declarations  of  such  right,  which  may  perchance  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  To  this  effect  certain 
passages  are  adduced ;  but  in  most  of  these  the  assertion  of  the 
right  appears  at  best  to  be  of  a  very  quahficd  description,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  writers  themselves  had 
any  clear  or  consistent  view  of  the  principle.  It  is  certain 
that  in  practice  they  did  not  adopt  what  has  been  called  a 
"  latitudinarian  theoiy  of  the  right  to  judge  amiss/'  but,  on 
the  contrary,  proceeded  on  the  narrowest  jjttssible  grounds, 
and  assumed  the  most  unqualified  tone  of  dictation ;  wliile  in 
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their  whole  behaviour  towards  their  opponents  (whether  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  among  their  own  brethren)  they  exercised 
an  intolerant  and  persecuting  rigour,  paralleled  only  by  thaiM 
whieh  the  ancient  Church  had  displayed  against  themselves.  S 
Mr.  Hallam  has  most  justly  observed  that,  **  Every  solution  of 
'^  the  conduct  of  the  Reformers  must  be  nugatory  except  one, 
**  — that  they  were  men  absorbed  by  the  conviction  that  they 
''  were  fighting  the  battle  of  God*."    The  same  writer  also 
remarks^  "  As  to  the  jjrivilege  of  free  inquiry,  it  was  of  course 
"  exercised  by  those  who  deserted  their  ancient  altars  f."  Now 
this  very  point  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  material.    We 
speak   not  of  what  the  Reformers  avowedly  or  even  consci- 
ously did ;    but  of  what  we  must  assume  as  the  ground  of  ^ 
vindication^  in  the  one    grand  point  of  presuming  to  reject  ^| 
anything  once  enjoined  by  the  existing  powers  of  the  Catholic  ^^ 
Church ;  or  (if  it  be  sought  to  evade  that  point  by  denying 
that  the  powers  were  those  of  the  true  Catholic  Church)  pre- 
suming to  decide  whether  it  was  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church, 

This,  however,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  do ;  and  in 
this  we  follow  them,  and  with  precisely  the  same  right.  They 
were  very  probably  unconscious  of  adopting  any  broad  prin- 
ciple. Their  case  is  well  and  briefly  stated  by  an  able  writer, 
distinguishing  between  '^  the  doctrine  they  intentionally  esta- 
blished" ....  and  "  the  precedent  they  unintentionally  setj 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  demolition  of  authority  which 
they  blindly  brought  about  J,"  They  thought,  doubtless, 
only  of  the  particular  abuse  which  they  combated,  or  the  pai^ 
ticular  truth  they  maintained ;  and  attacked  the  one  or  de- 
fended the  other  with  the  most  exclusive  zeal.  With  all  the 
energy  of  inspired  prophets  they  denounced  Rome  as  Babylon 
and  anathematized  the  Pope  as  Antichrist ;  never  reflecting, 
that  they  w«i;  meanwhile  airogating  to  themselves  the  very 
same  powers  which  they  denounced  in  others;  or,  on  the 
other  handj  asscrtinn;  that  freedom  for  themselves  which  they 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  accorded  to  their  opponents. 
For  thotigh  they  did  not  afHrm  the  principle,  yet,  in  the  very 
claim  to  be  the  sole  champions  of  the  truth  and  excluaively 
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led  by  ^vine  grace>  they  efTectuallj  acted  upon  the  right  of 
detennining  for  themselves ;  and  the  right  of  judging  on  one 
point  necessarily  involves  that  of  doing  so  on  others. 

It  is  then  idle  to  dwell  on  the  circumstance  that  the  claim 
to  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  was  not  avowed  (nay^may  even 
have  been  disowned)  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  or  that 
they  expressly  appealed  to  antiquity,  or  that  the  name  of  Pro- 
testant was  not  adopted  by  many  reformed  communions.  It 
is  not  the  profession  of  the  one,  or  the  name  of  the  other, 
which  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  Reformation ;  but  the 
substance  and  the  thing  signified,  which  that  great  act  pro- 
cured and  established.  If  the  Reformers  did  not  in  express 
words  lay  claim  to  freedom  of  opinion,  or  even  denied  it  to 
others,  they  did  much  more, — they  themselves  wholly  acted 
igfon  it.  Itmay  be  true  that  certain  communions  (as  theChurch 
of  England)  do  not  in  their  formularies  adopt  the  term  Pro- 
testant ;  but  they  do  actually  and  strongly  protest  notwith- 
standing. It  may  be  the  fact  that  this  first  principle  was 
never  avowedly  set  forth ;  the  example  of  nearly  all  the  re- 
formed communions  may  too  plainly  show  that,  on  whatever 
variety  of  principles  their  institutions  were  based,  they  yet  all 
agreed  in  maintaining  the  narrowest  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
towards  each  other;  still  each  etifectually  assumed  for  itself 
the  righty  of  which  that  very  exclusiveness  is  but  the  excess 
and  perversion. 

W.e  are  speaking  solely  of  principles, — of  what  ought  to 
prevail  among  Protestants, — of  the  foundation  on  which  in 
reason  we  can  alone  uphold  our  professions.  The  essential 
principle  of  freedom  of  judgement,  on  which  the  Reformation 
was  founded,  is  a  different  consideration  from  what  it  practi- 
cally established,  which  was  anything  but  a  spirit  of  religious 
equality.  The  bigotry  of  the  reformed  communions  was  the 
very  counterpart  of  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  re- 
proach was  fairly  retorted  upon  them  by  their  antagonists. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  original  spirit  of  intolerance,  the 
broad  principle  of  free  conviction  must  become  more  and  more 
recognized  among  thinking  men  of  every  creed,  as  the  common 
ground  on  which  they  maintain  their  respective  systems,  and 
which  therefore  ought  to  supply  a  common  bond  of  union  in 
the  spirit  of  charity. 
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We  willingly  accept,  as  an  excellent  statement  of  the  true 
Protestant  principle,  a  description  intended  in  an  entirely 
hostile  sense,  by  an  eminent  advocate  of  Auglo-Cathohcism ; 
substituting  only  the  generic  designation  of  Protestant  for  that 
of  the  particular  sect  of  which  he  is  speaking : — 

"  But  if  tlie  sufficiency  of  private  judgement  be  admitted,  it  follows  that 
there  19  but  one  hereby,  and  that  is  the  rejection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  u 
the  Word  of  God.  Receive  the  Scriptures,  and  (hen,  on  this  principle,  you 
are  safe,  iirliatevcr  construction  you  put  upon  them.  The  [Protestant]  un- 
derstands tlicm  in  the  sense,  ivhicli,  by  attention  to  minute  criticism,  by 
comparing  them  with  what  he  witnesses  of  the  Work  of  God  in  nature,  and 
by  consulting  manuscripts  and  various  versions,  he  tbinlu  they  will  heart 
They  who  hold  ihi;  aufficienc}'  of  private  judgement  may  discuss  with  himi 
but  further  tlian  this  they  have  no  right  to  go,  if  they  would  be  comiisteut* 
They  have  no  right  to  rail  any  one  a  heretic,  who,  receiving  the  Holy 
iScriptures,  luiderstands  tlicm  to  the  best  of  his  Judgement  *." 

We  would  only  add,  that  the  one  heresy  of  which  the 
author  speaks,  can  {in  our  oj>inion)  only  be  called  so,  when  it 
is  a  xvilful  rejection,  from  bad  motives,  agauist  light  and  con- 
viction ;  of  which  no  one  can  presume  to  judge  in  another. 
Under  the  same  conditions  we  will  add  another  extract,  be- 
cause it  expresses  in  language  more  forcible  than  any  we 
could  employ,  the  precise  view  of  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment which  we  uphold,  but  which  the  author  and  his  school 
so  vehemently  condemn,  and  think  they  are  effectually  ex- 
posing in  this  representation : —  i 

**  Whoever  asserts  his  right  to  examine  Scripture  for  himself,  and  to  build 
his  own  belief  on  that  examinatiuUj  cannot  of  course  question  the  right  of 
his  neighbour  to  do  the  some :  nur,  however  he  may  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  may  arrive  at,  cau  he  stigmatize  it  as  heterodoxi 
Whatever  it  may  he,  it  has  precisely  the  same  authority  and  sanction  as  hii 
own; — the  authority  and  sanction  of  individual  opinion.  Neither  assertion' 
can  claim  the  B>ij»criority  ;  for  one  individual  cannot  be  weighed  against] 
another.     Thus  no  opportunity  is  given  for  interference,  no  opening  by 

which  authority  can  slip  in;  and  therefore the  two  individuals  must 

fur  ever  continue  in  a  state  of  absolute  equality  and  independence,  evolving, 
their  reMonings A  man  may  opine  according  to  this  system,  but  can- 
not dogmatize;  he  may  disagree,  but  he  cannot  condenm ;  for  he  is  me( 
fortltwith  by  the  unanswerable  defence  of —  '  1  think  otherwise,  and  my 
opinion  ii  as  good  as  yoursi-.' " 


•   r>r.  Ilofilc'a  *  Lftlcr  to  the  Itishop  of  Uipon.'  p.  lU. 
\   Uritish  Critic,  No.Uii.  p.<78. 
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Thus  far  nothing  can  more  exactly  express  our  view  of  the 
matter;  but  here  the  writer  runs  otf  into  the  miserable  so- 
phism, that,  by  necessary  consequence,  a  man  who  takes  up 
his  opinions  on  such  grounds,  cannot  be  said  really  to  believe 
them,  since  he  admits  that  another  has  equal  grounds  for  be- 
Ueving  the  contrary;  that  such  a  theory  tlierefore  overthrows 
Christianity  by  subverting  the  grounds  of  faith,  and  the  like. 
So  absorbed  are  the  disciples  of  this  school  by  the  notion  of 
a  common  systematic  creed  founded  on  authority,  that  they 
seem  incapable  of  apprehending  the  simple  idea  of  individual 
fiiith  grounded  on  individual  con\nction;  and  that  it  is  not 
"one  faith  dissolved  into  a  thousand  faiths''  (as  this  WTiter 
expresses  it),  but  one  and  the  same  tnith  viewed  in  the  thou- 
sand different  aspects  in  which  it  must  necessarily  present 
itself  to  a  thousand  different  minds,  contemplating  it  from  dif- 
ferent sides.  But  among  all  the  pleas  set  up,  none  ia  more  spe- 
cious than  that  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
aud,  without  going  into  questions  of  doctrine,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded on  the  simplest  Scriptural  grounds,  that  such  unity  was 
expressly  made  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  one  of  the 
moat  characteristic  marks  of  the  Church  or  Christian  society 
irhich  they  estabhshed.  But  when  a  peculiar  sense  is  put 
upon  such  expressions,  they  are  easily  made  to  sanction  ex- 
treme views  of  uniformity  in  the  Catholic  body,  and  in  every 
communion  belonging  to  it ;  and  hence  the  claims  of  Aiiglo- 
Catbolicism.  In  this  way  (everything  of  course  turning  upon 
the  kind  and  degree  of  unity  really  intended  in  the  passages 
in  question)  a  theory  has  been  constructed  by  ^\j-chdeacon 
Manning,  which,  while  he  seems  to  disclaim  extreme  Tracta- 
rian  views,  in  fact  tends  to  establish  a  system  which  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
The  author  sets  out  with  asserting  the  high  importance 
this  "  mysterious"  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  very  foundation  of  Christian  fuith  and  the  principle 
of  moral  obligation.  Now  how  is  this  extraorduiary  proposi- 
tion to  be  maintained?  The  aim  of  the  whole  work  is  to 
offer  proof  of  it;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  proof?  It 
consists  in  the  quiet  assumption,  at  the  very  outset,  that  what 
the  author  calls  Catholic  belief  is  the  rule  of  true  doctrine; 
that  such  CatboUc  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenets  of  the 
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Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine,  and  the  continued  testimony 
of  the  branches  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  though  unfortunately 
not  sufficiently  insisted  on  (Page  7)  by  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  !     Catholic  unity  is  what  the  Catholic 
Church  considers   such>  and  that  is  the  Catholic  Church 
which  maintains  such  unity.    We  are  informed  that  the  whole 
CathoUc  Church  has  conspired  in  upholding  this  unity  as  au 
article  of  faith  since  a.d.  3S1,  and  our  inquiry  is  therefore  ^J 
limited  to  the  period  preceding  that  date.    That  is  to  say,  the  ^H 
article,  "  One  CathoUc  and  Apostolic  Church,"  being  in  the  ^ 
Nicene  Creed,  all  Catholic  branches  of  the  Church  have  pro- 
fessed it  e\'er  since ;  and  those  only  are  Catholic  branches 
which  receive  the  Nicene  Creed.   (Page  11.) 

It  is  really  surprizing  to  what  an  extent  men  skilful  Id  the 
use  of  reasoning  can  succeed  in  thus  imposing  upon  theni« 
selves.  But  what  follows  ? — a  vast  collection  of  the  "  suf- 
frages" of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  taken  from 
some  dozen  writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us>  and 
whoj  if  they  spoke  the  sense  of  the  whole  world  in  their  day, 
would  after  all  but  express  what  might  just  as  readily  be  error 
as  truth.  We  have  a  host  of  quotations  from  the  creeds  and 
forms  of  different  Catholic  Churches,  but  what  makes  them 
catholic  or  authoritative  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  end- 
less series  of  passages  from  Fathers,  late  and  early;  but  what 
makes  them  the  standards  and  judges  of  true  doctrine  we  rn 
vain  inquire !  unless  it  be  that  they  are  all  in  this  Catholic 
unity,  which  is  the  very  point  they  are  quoted  to  prove! 

We  have  next  an  elaliorale  attempt  to  prove  the  utiify  of 
the  Church  from  Scripture;  and  uo  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Bpirit  of  Christian  unity  is  therein  most  emphatically  dwelt 
upon.  But  the  author's  object  is  to  assert  it  in  his  peculiar 
sense,  and  no  doubt,  as  a  free  Scriptural  inquirer,  he  may 
claim  the  unlimited  right  of  viewing  the  doctrine  in  such  a 
sense  as  he  thinks  the  passages  cited  will  warrant.  We  shall 
not  go  into  the  details  of  texts ;  we  simply  assert,  on  the  other 
hand,  oitr  right  of  viewing  most  of  them  in  senses  widely 
remote  from  those  in  which  he  takes  them.  Again,  in  tlie 
fourth  chapter,  wc  have  "the  form  and  matter  of  unity"  dis- 
cussed ;  that  is,  the  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
unity  contended  for,  as  connected  with  the  whole  theory  of 
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CatholiciBm.  Nothing  of  course  is  easier^  when  we  have  as- 
sumed such  a  theory,  than  to  trace  out  its  consequences,  and 
to  see  in  every  expression  of  Scripture  or  the  early  Fathers 
a  confirmation  of  it,  and  a  coincidence  with  those  conse- 
quences. We  need  hardly  apprize  our  readers  that,  after  this 
long  prelude,  the  author  comes  to  the  main  point, — that  this 
unity  is  in  fact  an  unity  in  episcopal  government  and  ordina- 
tion, and  an  unbroken  apostolic  succession. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  pursues  the  scheme  of  the 
^  moral  design  of  Catholic  unity /^  The  confusion  of  ideas 
which  pervades  the  earlier  part  suffers  no  diminution  here. 
We  merely  refer  to  such  extravagances  as  illustrating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  professedly  moderate  divine  is  carried  away 
by  that  undefinable  chimaera  of  Catholicity,  which  can  only 
assume  a  definite  shape  when  iirged  to  the  intelligible  plea 
of  infallibility.  Then,  indeed,  all  becomes  clear  and  consistent : 
bat  then  the  Reformation  is  a  monstrous  sin,  and  all  partici- 
pation in  it,  even  the  most  passive,  involves  an  entire  loss  of 
Catholicity,  of  all  participation  in  Church  privileges,  and  even 
in  Christian  salvation. 

The  imtoward  event  of  the  Reformation  occupies  the  Arch- 
deacon through  a  considerable  portion  of  his  third  part.  But 
through  the  enviable  facility  with  which  such  mystical  visions 
can  be  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  any  proposed 
case,  or  prescribed  conditions,  however  contradictory,  he  gets 
over  the  difBculty  with  extraordinary  success.  The  Church 
of  England,  of  course,  always  has  been  and  is  still  Catholic ; 
because  (in  her  own  opinion)  she  has  never  forfeited  her  Ca- 
tholicity. She  renounced  certain  errors,  but  they  were  not  of 
a  kind  affecting  her  legitimate  affiliation ;  they  referred  indeed 
to  very  essential  questions, — questions  in  which  she,  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  European  Catholic  body,  had  hitherto 
been  verging  closely  upon  heresy.  Of  this  she  was  of  coiu-se 
the  judge ;  though  the  rest  of  the  Church  decided  differently ; 
happily  however  she  recovered  herself  in  time,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  communion  hurried  on  into  Tridentine  apos- 
tacy,  and  other  reforming  bodies  precipitated  themselves  into 
achism  and  the  loss  of  Catholicity.  As  to  Luther  and  his  co- 
adjutors, we  are  quietly  told  that,  "  if  they  had  seen  no  way  of 
"  Training  the  shelter  of  the  apostolic  succession,  there  was 
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'*  still  a  safe,  though  sad,  resource  for  them ;  they  might  liave 
"  well  commended  themselves  to  God's  mercy,  as  those  who 
"  are  smitten  by  unjust  cxcommunicntion."  (Page  343.) 

We  add  the  following  extracts  as  our  author's  own  sum- 
mary of  his  views,  leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  rcad( 
to  discover  their  meaning  if  they  can ; — 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  ideal  rela- 
tion between  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  unity  of  the   Church* 
The  visible  phenomenon  is  in  a  manifold  way  declaratory  of  the  invi«ibt 
mystery ;  as  for  inatancc,  iu  the  unity  of  its  doctrine,  which  expres&I] 
teaches  the  oneness  of  the  divine  nature ;  in  the  unity  of  its  worship 
which  is  uniform,  and  incommunicable  as  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  (j 
in  the  unity  of  organic  structure,  which,  like  the  framework  of  the  uni 
verse,  bespeaks  one  causative  and  conserving  principle  ;  in  tlic  unity 
what  may  be  called  the  universal  laws,  conditions,  instincts,  and  energiefJ 
of  the  Church,  aa  those  of  the  world  may  be  colled  the  universal  ordi- 
nances, deposits,  and  traditions  of  nature;  and  lastly,  in  the  aubjcctire 
unity  of  mind  and  action,  which  has  no  type,  aa  it  can  have  no  cause,  but 
in  God  himself.     In  all  these  ways,  dogmatic,  organic,  energetic,  and 
moral,  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  is  the  earthly  witness  of  one  holy 
Trinity,  God  over  all  blessed  for  cvcr."—Pat/e  228- 

" It  may  bes  aid  that  the  objective  unity  of  the  Church  isametna 

of  restoring  man  to  the  image  of  God,  by  expressing  and  transmitting  the 
knowledge  of  that  image  in  the  manhood  of  Christ ;  by  imprcfising  it  u| 
man  through  the  one  gift  of  regeneration  and  the  one  organic  disciplinej 
by  uniting  all  nations  in  one  body  and  bringing  them  under  one  rule 
power;  by  correcting  the  exorbitances  of  human  actions,  and  reducing 
the  moral  nature  of  man  to  unity  with  itself;  in  which  unity  of  the  rm- 
tionaland  moral  will  consists  the  image  of  God  in  man.  The  unity  of  tlie 
Church  therefore  may  be  called  the  sacrament  of  the  divine  image,  being  a 
means  ordained  of  God  through  Christ  for  restoring  it  to  the  moral  being 
of  mankind."— Pflje  254. 

The  apostolic  succession  has  been  the  main  ground  urg< 
by  all  the  various  supporters  of  Church  authority.  Passing 
over  the  question  whether  the  fact  ever  ha*  been,  or  can  be, 
substantiated  in  any  existing  Christian  Church,  Protestant  or^  | 
Catholic,  we  need  only  observe  that  the  arguments  by  whicl^H 
it  has  been  upheld  arc  all  necessarily  dependent  on  eccled^^l 
astical  tradition,  and  distinct  from  the  New  Testament;  as 
indeed  is  admitted  by  the  writers  of  the  Tracts,  The  whol 
question  therefore  seems  reduced  to  such  narrow  ground 
hardly  to  admit  of  much  discussion.  In  tlie  sermon  of 
Provost  of  Oriel  however  it  is  argued  at  length,  though  \n\ 
much  more  elaborate  caution  than  we  can  believe  nccesst 
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itill  we  are  g]ad  to  find  so  able  an  advocate  of  moderate  views 
ftt  length  gradually  disentangling  the  question,  and  venturing 
tipon  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  very  simple  truth,  which  in 
fact  compmes  the  pith  of  the  whole  argument ;  though  the 
rest  of  it  is  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  guarded  by  such 
over-refined  cautions  as  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
author  was  still  wavering  between  this  and  the  opposite  view- 

"  If  it  be  Atlmitted  that  the  whole  dcKrtrine  of  the  succession  relates  not 
loan  eternal  truth,  but  to  a  positive  institution  in  its  own  nature  alterable, 
nothixtg  less  than  the  clearly  declared  will  of  its  founder  can  make  it  un- 
■Itentble  and  essential.  But  we  look  in  v&lo  to  Holy  Writ  for  any  clear 
warrant  for  thia  doctrine.  'As  my  father  hath  sent  mc  even  bo  send  ( 
you.* — •  Lo!  1  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' — 
Were  the  doctrine  clearly  warranted  by  the  inspired  Scriptarea,  would  di- 

viun  rely  npon  texts  like  these  to  prove  it  ? 

Until  some  authority  from  Holy  Writ  shall  be  produced  far  more  ex- 
pitM  and  clear,  not  merely  to  prove  the  use  and  need  of  a  Christian  mi- 
nistiy  (which  is  not  the  present  question),  but  declaring  that  an  episcopal 
ncccnion  is  essential  to  a  true  Christian  ministry,  and  a  miniiitry  essen- 
tial to  the  efficacy  of  the  blessed  sacraments  ;  it  is  not  for  us,  I  apprc- 
bend«  to  be  more  peremptory  in  our  assertions  than  the  Scriptures  them- 
lelvM.  nor  must  we  call  that  essential  or  unalterable,  which  has  not  been 
declared  to  be  so  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles." — Page  18. 

But  besides  objecting  to  particular  tenets,  which  they  deem 
unsound,  the  supporters  of  authoritative  doctrine  are  above 
all  se\-ere  in  their  censure  of  the  broad  principle  of  freedom  of 
opinion,  which,  under  the  name  of  latitndinarianism,  they 
condemn  as  the  root  of  all  error,  and  which  is  thus  charac- 
terized by  one  of  the  most  acute  writers  of  this  school,  Mr. 
Palmer  (of  Magdalen  College)  in  his  '  Letter  to  a  Protestant 
Catholic '  :— 

"  It  is  not  so  much  any  particular  accidental  heresy,  as  Awe^y  itself 
made  into  a  principle:  not  so  much  any  particular  false  doctrine  which 
JBplies  an  act  of  eti^wig,  as  the  principle  of  mi^wte  itself.  As  if  a  man.  be- 
sides his  particular  moral  delinquencies,  should  base  his  moral  actions  on 
the  avmoed  prineipif  that  it  was  right  to  follow  particular  appetites  in  de- 
spite of  the  general  or  CathuUc  law  of  conscience  and  reason." 

We  cite  this  passage  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  sophistry 
to  which  this  school  is  prone, — an  insUnce  of  that  confusion 
of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  with  those  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, which  is  BO  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  both  morals  and 
truth*    The  notion  that  there  ia  a  moral  obligation  attached 
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to  the  maintenance  of  certain  doctrines,  a  right  and  n 
in  upholding  particular  tenets  apait  from  the  honest  p< 
■ion  of  their  truth,  is  seen  to  he  unfounded  the  monieai 
come  to  reflect  on  the  subject.  The  distinction  between  rlgl 
and  wrong  can  only  subsist  in  I'cgard  to  such  sentiments 
actions,  habits  or  impulses,  as  we  can  bring  to  the  t^&t  of 
known  intelligible  and  universal  standard  of  moral  obligatioi 
Our  disposition  to  asdent  or  deny,  iu  regard  to  questioi 
belief,  cannot  be  tried  by  any  such  standard. 

But  perhaps  it  is  only  meant  that  we  ought  duly  to  tue 
into  account  the  moral  consequences  likely  to  result  frt>m  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  opinion.  This  is  as  unquestionabl 
true,  as  it  is  a  totally  distinct  consideration  from  that  just 
ferred  to.  Such  consideration  of  the  moral  Ijearing  of  a 
trine  is  often  a  very  important  part  of  its  evidence,  and  must 
be  carefiilly  weighed  in  estimating  the  force  of  that  eviden< 
In  the  reception  of  religious  doctrines,  it  must  form  an  essei 
tial  clement  in  the  internal  evidence  by  which  we  judge 
their  truth  or  falsehood.  But  in  no  other  sense  can  any  con- 
sideration of  moml  right  or  wrong  affect  our  belief.  All 
alleged  revelation  is  proposed  as  founded  on  facts,  and  the 
reception  or  rejection  of  one  alleged  fact  cannot  be  more  or 
less  moral  than  the  reception  or  rejection  of  another.  We 
can  only  be  guided  by  the  evidence,  external  and  intemi 
combined,  which  is  oficrcd  in  their  support.  Our  only  moi 
obhgation  is  to  use  diligent  endeavour  to  divest  ourselves 
all  bias,  to  ascertain  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  truth  of 
what  is  set  before  us,  and,  when  satistied,  to  maintain  it  WxWx 
corresponding  tirmness;  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
this  confusion  of  things  essentially  distinct. 

The  obhgation  of  unbiassed  inquiry  necessarily  results  froi 
the  very  principle  of  truth.     If  any  particular  opinion 
upheld  as  true,  then  the  appeal  to  individual  conviction  mu( 
be  essential  to  the   maintenance  of  its  character  as   sin 
Systems  avowedly  upheld  as  useful,  or  as  exciting  the  aSee< 
tions,   or  as    producing  exalted    impressions,  may  propcrl] 
appeal  to  prudential  or  beneticent  motives,  to  the  sensei 
perceptions  and  feelings,  to  the  taste  or  imagination ;   a 
ligion  of  this    kind    may  consistently    seek   its    sanction 
prescriptive  influences  or  blind  emotions.       But  if  rcl 
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be  profesaedlj  founded  on  iruihy  it  must  at  some  stage  ap- 
peal to  retuon ;  and  so  far  from  resigning  ourselves  to  the 
influence  of  other  sources  of  persuasion^  we  must  use  every 
eflforito  preserve  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  our  understanding, 
— to  guard  against  its  per\'er8ion  by  passion  or  prejudice, — 
against  being  bUnded  to  a  correct  perception  of  facts^  or 
viewing  evidence  in  a  false  light.  Truth  imposed  by  au- 
thority, or  insinuated  under  the  excitement  of  emotions,  is 
divested  of  all  its  attributes;  without  evidence  or  reason^  it  is 
undistinguishable  from  error.  In  its  admission,  there  can  be 
no  place  for  compidsion  under  any  form :  if  the  assent  be  not 
perfectly  free,  it  is  worthless.  Tlie  essence  of  a  real  recep- 
tion of  truth  lies  in  the  spontaneous  nature  of  the  conviction : 
the  suspicion  of  extraneous  influence  destroys  its  purity ;  the 
quality  of  truth,  like  that  of  mercy,  "  is  not  strained." 

Again,  if,  in  its  pursuit,  the  opinions  adopted  should  be 
sometimes  wild,  visionary,  or  even  pernicious,  yet  they  are 
in  their  very  nature  open  to  correction  by  the  further  enlight- 
enment which  must  arise  from  continued  inquiry,  especially 
vhen  put  to  the  proof  through  free  discussion.  On  the  other 
hand,  dread  of  inquiry,  repression  of  free  discussion  and  ser- 
vile subjection  to  the  trammels  of  authority,  never  fail  to  show 
their  baneful  effects  by  plunging  the  mind  into  a  helpless 
apathy ;  so  that  truth  and  error  find  entrance  equally  unchal- 
lenged, but  not  equally  unproductive,  since  the  contamination 
of  error  is  of  necessity  preduminant. 

The  entire  system  of  Protestantism  can  stand  on  no  nar- 
rower ground  than  an  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the 
exercise  of  reason  unfettered  by  authority.  Yet  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  the  practical  manifestation  of  these  broad  prin- 
ciples is  opposed  upon  a  variety  of  pretexts  by  professed  ad- 
mirers of  the  Reformation.  Some,  who  allow  the  freedom  of 
private  judgement  in  general,  yet  seem  to  regard  its  unlimited 
assertion  as  an  extreme  opinion,  which  requires  to  be  qualified 
by  the  condition  of  ability  in  the  individual  to  exercise  such 
judgement.  They  urge  the  absurdity  of  "giving  fooU  the 
right  to  judge  wrong,"  which  may  be  conceded  when  .Uiey 
can  prove  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  folly  or  of  the*error. 
In  principle  it  is  manifest  that  no  such  limit  can  be  imposed, 
unUI  there  be  shown  to  exist  some  authority  to  impose  it ; 
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in  practice^  it  may  suffice  to  ask  whether  there  are  not  on 
all  sides  abundant  checks  upon  extravagances  of  opinion  ? 
Moreover  there  is  no  true  parallel  between  religion  and  mat- 
ters of  human  knowledge  :  our  judgements  on  these  subjects 
muHt  have  more  or  less  reference  to  the  opinions  of  other  men ; 
but  in  rehgioD,  only  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 
In  the  paramount  question  of  religious  truth,  all  these  conside- 
rations acquire  a  more  peculiar  and  essentially  characteristic 
force.  Here  truth,  to  produce  its  projjer  effect,  must  be 
identified  with  individual  conviction ;  here  a  man's  belief  must 
be  truly  his  own,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  avail  to  him;  its  whole 
efficacy  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  realized  as  th< 
act  and  deed  of  the  individual's  own  conscience;  personal' 
conviction  is  here  inseparably  combined  with  personal  respon- 
sibility. 

That  security  against  error  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  boBom 
of  the  Church,  has  ever  been  a  prevailing  argument  of  the 
Catholicista.  They  even  turn  the  very  notion  of  Protestant 
liberality  in  favour  of  their  own  claims ;  for,  say  they,  you 
charitably  allow  that  all  parties  may  be  right,  and  our  Church 
of  course  among  the  number;  but  if  we  are  in  the  right,  all 
others  are  in  the  wrong ;  thus  on  your  own  principle  you  are 
bound  to  join  us. 

The  necessity  of  an  unerring  guide  to  the  truth  is  urged 
to  prove  that  such  a  guide  must  have  been  vouchsafed, — that 
in  fact  without  it  the  very  design  of  the  Christian  revelation 
must  be  frustrated;  and  where  shall  this  guidance  be  found 
except  in  the  Catholic  Church, — in  its  original  unbroken  uni- 
versality, as  it  existed  before  the  convulsion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion lore  from  it  its  fairest  branches  ?  No  pretext  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  human  nature.  The  best  and  wisest  men  have 
ever  been  toiling  after  the  truth ;  how  invaluable  then  araj 
infallible  means  of  fully  and  finally  determining  it !  Accord* 
ingly,  no  argument  has  been  more  successful  in  gaining  con^ 
verts ;  it  was  this  argument  which,  adroitly  applied  by  the 
Jesuit  Fisher,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  Chillingworth  to  the, 
Roman  CathoUc  faith ;  and  which  is  equally  etfectual  (not- 
withstanding all  the  palpable  inconsistencies  which  in  this 
instance  embarrass  it)  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglicists  of  th«' 
present  day.    Indeed,  this  kind  of  argument  (as  we  may  call] 
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it)  h  tuiiori,  is  peculiarly  powerful  on  all  subjects  with  that 
large  class  of  minds  which  prefer  acquiescing  in  what  is  pro- 
posed as  a  safe  course,  to  the  danger  and  labour  of  inquiring 
whether  it  be  so.  It  is  also  ofleu  employed,  without  due 
consideration  of  the  consequences,  in  defence  even  of  Christi- 
Hoity  itself;  but  surely  this  shows  a  sing»dar  want  of  discern* 
ment ;  for  what  system,  once  established,  may  not  thus  be 
defended  as  eminently  safe,  when  contrasted  M-ith  the  danger 
of  demolishing  even  a  false  theory,  which  has  once  become 
firmly  grounded  on  popular  feelings,  prejudices  and  interests? 
Yet  the  argument  itself  is  but  that  of  the  quack,  who  recom- 
mends his  nostrums  on  the  satisfactory  assurance,  that  they 
can  at  least  do  no  harm, — an  assertion  which  dupes  will  never 
think  of  inquiring  into. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  then  at  the  confident  boast  of 
Romanism,  that  the  only  security  from  fatal  error  in  doctrine 
ii  within  the  pale  of  infallible  authority,  which  alone  can 
preserve  the  truth  in  its  purity.  Tlie  moment,  it  is  said,  a 
man  quits  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  follows 
free  inquiry  and  private  judgement,  he  has  commenced  the 
downward  course,  in  which  he  will  not  stop  till  he  ends  in 
entire  unbelief.  Once  venturing  to  reason  on  subjects  which 
should  be  guarded  by  the  mystery  of  faith,  he  inevitably  falls 
in  rapid  succession  from  one  depth  of  error  to  another.  He 
appeals  to  the  Bible^  and  discards  transubstantiation  and 
purgatory ;  he  becomes  a  Lutheran  or  a  Calvinist.  But  by 
the  very  same  process  again  he  soon  rejects  predestination ; 
hence  he  quickly  advances  to  a  similar  latitude  of  opinion 
on  original  sin  and  the  atonement :  he  adopts  Sabellianism, 
and  thence  Arianism ;  from  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  Sociniunism  : 
and  thus  reasoning  away  all  that  is  mysterious,  he  speedily 
discards  revelation  altogether,  and  ends  in  total  unbelief.  "  Ei- 
ther Catholic  or  Infidel, "  said  Fenelon ;  **  there  is  no  middle 
course." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifts  to  which  some  Protestant 
advocates  are  put  in  replying,  and  the  perplexity  in  which 
they  involve  themselves,  through  the  common  ignorance  of 
the  rtal  principle  of  Protestantism ;  they  have  endeavoured 
to  set  a  limit  to  inquiry',  to  define  its  legitimate  province^  and, 
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permitting  its  use  to  a  certain  extent,  to  prohibit  all  advance 
beyond.  They  would  allow  as  a  pri\'ilege,  and  even  urge  as  a 
duty,  the  exercise  of  private  judgement  within  certain  limits 
and  under  certain  restrictions ;  much  as  if  they  should  allow 
a  man  the  free  use  of  his  eyes, — but  only  to  see  certain  objects. 
They  forget  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgement  is  a  matter 
of  unavoidable  necessity,  unless  there  be  a  paramount  authority 
to  supply  its  place.  Again,  all  attempt  to  limit  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism,  since  it  assumes 
the  prerogative  of  some  power  superior  to  reason,  which  must 
be  implied  in  order  to  impose  any  limit, — an  authority  vested  i 
somewhere  to  decide  for  us.  Any  such  pretence  among  Pro- 
testants must  nullify  itself;  if  one  party  draw  the  line  at  one 
gradation  of  opinion,  another  may  with  equal  right  place  it 
at  another;  and  thus  we  do  but  rcciu*  to  the  same  unlimited 
diversity  of  judgement  as  before. 

The  only  reply,  in  fact,  is  simply  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
entire  representation.  It  is  undeniable  that,  when  a  man  quits 
the  pale  of  infalUbility  and  follows  his  own  con\ictious,  he 
may  fall  into  every  one  of  the  several  shades  of  opinion  above^_ 
described,  since  the  free  exercise  of  his  private  judgcmeiil^| 
is  in  no  case  exempted  from  error  or  instability.     Nay  more,— 
we  would  not  only  admit  the  truth  of  the  i-epresentation,  but 
glory  in  it.  When  we  embrace  the  principle  of  Protestantism, 
we  necessarily  cast  oif  all  subjection  to  authority ;  our  boast 
is  that  there  is  no  principle  of  obligation  in  our  belief,  no  com- 
pidaion  in  its  profession.   There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  hinder  a 
Protestant  from  becoming  in  turn  an  Arminian,  a  Sabellian, 
Sociaian  or  even  a  Deist :  there  is  no  authority  to  prohibit 
prevent  him.   He  has  the  same  moral  right  to  adopt  one  form 
of  opinion  as  another,  supposing  only  that  it  be  not  done  i^H 
wilfulness  or  wantonness,  upon  slight  examination  or  indolcil^H 
acquiescence ;  but  that  upon  serious  and  patient  inquiry  he 
has  become  conscientiously  persuaded  of  the  truth   of  th* 
view  he  adopts.   The  true  Protestant  disdains  all  security  f« 
the  trutl)  but  such  as  arises  fi*om  its  own  incorruptible  c 
racter,  which  rejects  all  artiUcial  sujjport.     It  is  endunge 
only  by  restriction, — it  lives  iu  the  unlimited  freedom  of 
cussiou. 
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It  may  be  asked.  Has  then  a  man  the  same  right  to  uphold 
atheism  or  idolatry,  as  Christianity  and  holiness, — a  moral 
right  to  hold  immoral  opinions  ?  The  real  question  is,  Has 
he  a  right  to  maintain  error  which  he  honestly  mistakes  for 
truth  ?  for  no  one  would  countenance  the  dishonest  support 
of  any  opinion.  If  he  is  sincere  in  his  views,  we  may  indeed 
jnty  the  blindness  of  his  judgement,  but  can  have  no  right  to 
censure  him  for  maintaining  in  a  becoming  manner  what  he 
seriously  believes  to  be  the  truth.  If  a  question  be  raised  as 
to  his  uncerity  and  motives,  the  argument  is  shifled  to  a  dif- 
ferent ground.  The  dishonest  maintenance  of  even  truth  and 
virtue  is  not  less  culpable  than  the  wilful  upholding  of  false- 
hood and  vic£.  If  then  consistent  and  tolerant  advocates  of 
religion  in  any  case  think  themselves  justiRed  in  condemning 
the  upholders  of  such  sentiments,  it  is  not  that  they  mean  to 
deny  the  same  liberty  to  conscientious  objectors  which  they 
claim  for  themselves,  but  that  they  cannot,  in  the  particular 
case,  believe  the  professors  of  those  opinions  honest  or  sincere. 
They  believe  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  the  di- 
itinctions  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  so  obvious  and  imiversal, 
that  they  cannot  credit  the  possibility  of  any  one  being  really 
wdstaken  in  upholding  the  contrary:  they  censure  others  there- 
fore, not  for  holding  their  opinions  as  such,  but  for  manifest 
insincerity  and  bad  motives. 

Anally,  the  practical  tendency  of  free  Protestantism  is  not 
in  the  direction  of  unbelief.  The  testimony  of  all  history  is 
at  varianoe  with  such  an  inference.  The  perversion  of  the 
Protestant  principle  has  always  led,  either  towards  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  fanaticism,  or,  more  extensively  perhaps, 
towards  a  narrow  and  formal  orthodoxy ;  while  the  tendency 
to  infidelity  might  with  much  more  truth  (speaking  of  it  as  a 
system)  be  urged  against  Catholicism,  whether  Roman  or 
Anglican,  which  in  some  of  its  principles  involves  much  that 
is  at  least  very  congenial  to  such  a  spirit.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Catholic  system,  the  implicit  submission  claimed  by 
the  Church  was  not  always  yielded  with  corresponding  readi- 
ness ;  and  though  some  authors  have  extolled  the  middle  ages 
as  patterns  of  dutiful  submission,  and  have  even  conferred 
On  them  the  distinctive  title  of  the  "  ages  of  faith," — yet  a 
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close  cxammatlon  of  the  actual  state  of  opinion  in  those  timf 
will  bring  to  view  no  inconsiderable  working  of  the  spirit  of  • 
scepticism*,  wliich  may  often  be  fairly  traced  to  causes  in- 
herent in  the  system  itself;  and  in  later  times  the  tendency 
has  been  no  less  apparent. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  reproach  against  Protestantism, 
that  tlie  merely  negative  character  of  its  doctrines  divests  it 
of  all  the  strength  which  belongs  to  a  combined  system ;  ia^ 
consequence  of  which  it  has  failed  to  make  any  steady  advanc^H 
and  has  not  exhibited  that  increasing  prevalence  which  "the 
system  of  Catholicism,"  notwithstanding  the  most  formidable 
checks,  has  always  displayed.  It  is  contended  that  Protes- 
tantism does  not  supply  any  fixed  rule  beyond  the  mere  ne- 
gation of  "  the  Catholic  principle,"  and  is  therefore  radically 
defective  as  a  religious  system, — that  it  promotes  either  heresy 
and  schism,  or  latitudinarianism  and  indifference,  and  is  de- 
structive to  all  principles  of  Church  authority. 

Such  observations  may  be  just  if  appUed  to  the  external 
establishment  of  a  Church  and  the  profession  of  a  creed  upon 
a  basis  as  extended  as  that  of  ancient  Catholicism, — the  band- 
ing together  of  a  phalanx  of  spiritual  champions  under  a  com^^ 
mon  banner,  to  contend  for  supremacy  over  nations,  and  to 
vindicate  for  the  authority  of  the  Church  a  seat  beside  the  po- 
tentates of  the  earth,  or  rather  to  erect  a  throne  over  thct^l 
If  such  were  the  objects  of  Protestantism,  it  has  certainly  pro- 
ceeded in  a  wrong  course.     It  has  indeed  made  partial  and 
divided  attempts  at  this  very  object,  and  those  attempts  have 
in  individual  instances  been  attended  with  a  Hmited  succe8S|H 
but  this  only  with  some  sacritice  of  consistency  to  its  own  firs^l 
principles,  and  the  hazard  at  least  of  its  independence  and 
characteristic  freedom. 

Protestantism  has  made  little  advance  towards  its  cstabhsh- 
ment  as  a  scheme  of  spiritual  dominion,  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  external  ascendency.  The  Reformers,  instead 
of  acting  in  concert  to  set  up  a  comprehensive  institution  of 
Protestantism,  did  but  in  individual  instances  obtain  some 
local  settlement,  as  of  Calvinism  or  Lutheranism^  Episco- 
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palianism  or  Presbyterianism ;  all  which  cases  of  temporal 
establishment  have,  perhaps  unavoidably,  been  ever  marked 
bj  a  tendency  to  lose  the  essential  principle  of  freedom  of 
judgement  in  some  other  plea  which  ought  to  be  subordinate^ 
but  which  is  made  paramount. 

Of  these  various  systems  some  indeed  have  been  more 
permanent  than  others ;  yet  under  them  all,  notwithstanding 
their  many  defects  and  unhappy  tendencies,  the  real  spirit 
of  Scriptural  Christianity  (which  is  but  another  name  for 
Protestantism)  will  more  or  less  show  itself  independent 
of  outward  forms ;  always  evincing  its  power,  in  a  vigilant 
jealousy  of  spiritual  tyranny,  under  whatever  disguise  it 
may  present  itself.  Its  progress  is  to  be  estimated,  not 
by  the  external  fortunes  of  a  particular  creed,  but  by  the 
gradual  advance  of  sound  Biblical  knowledge  and  en- 
lightened views  of  the  use  and  application  of  Scripture, — by 
the  progressively  increasing  influence  of  a  true  religious  libe- 
mHty  (distinguished  from  that  false  and  spurious  kind  which 
consists  in  indifference  to  all  religion),  based  upon  sincerity, 
and  manifesting  itself  in  the  disposition  to  unite  men  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  all  objects  of  Christian  beneficence  and 
religious  advancement;  in  which  they  can  conscientiously 
co-operate,  without  compromising  a  particle  of  their  peculiar 
tenets.  In  the  promotion  of  such  high  objects,  and  the 
advance  of  that  which  is  no  outward  dynasty  of  human 
ascendency,  but  an  internal  and  spiritual  influence,  silently 
yet  effectually  progressive,  we  cannot  but  trace  the  true  re- 
presentative of  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
which  our  Liord  sud  to  his  disciples  ^i  is  within  you." 
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1,  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage,  together^ 

with  the  Minutes  of  EtJidence,  AppendLt-  atid  Iiidex^ 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^  -^^1 
14th,  1843. 

2.  Hie.  State  and  Prospects  qf  Penny  Postage,  as  developed  k 

the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Postage  Committee  of  1843,] 
with  incidental  remarks  on  the  Testimony  of  the  Post- 
Office  Authorities,  and  an  Appendix  of  CorrespoTulence, 
By  Rowland  Hill,    Londoa:  Charles  Kuight  anc 
Co.,  1844. 

When  the  bill  on  Penny  Postage  ^ras  under  discussion  in  the^ 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bore  testimony  td^ 
the  superior  merits  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan  over  any  other. 
Tliuugh  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  postage,  as  inopportune 
at  that  particular  time,  his- Grace  advised  the  passing  of  that 
bill  on  the  express  ground  that  it  enabled  the  Government  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Hill's  plan.  The  Treasury,  he  argued,  have 
already  sufficient  powers  to  reduce  j>ostage  to  any  extent  they 
please^  and  they  are  evidently  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  matter; — they  may  give  up  the  whole  postage  revenue 
without  asking  their  lordships'  leave, — they  can  do  this  mis- 
chief, but  they  cannot  give  eflcct  to  Mr.  Hill's  plan  without 
new  powers ;  he  therefore  recommended  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  because  it  conferred  those  powers,  "  For,"  to  use  the 
Duke's  own  words,  "  I  am  disposed  to  admit  that  the  plan 
"  called  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan  is,  if  it  were  adopted 
**  erectly  as  was  proposed,  of  all  the  plans  that  which  is  most 
"  likely  to  be  successful."  But  the  Duke's  sound  opinioi 
which  is  recorded  in  Hansard  of  the  5th  of  August,  1831 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  weight  with  any  member 
the  administration  to  which  his  Grace  belongs.  It  is  set 
nought  by  the  prime  minister,  passed  over  by  the  ChanceU* 
of  the  Exchequer,  ridiculed  by  the  Postmaster-Gencrul,  and 
scorned  by  every  one  of  his  officers,  from  the  secretary 
the  letter-carrier.  All  are  in  league,  not  only  to  jirevei 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  HilPs  plan  exactly  as  was  proposet 
but  even  half  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan.    It  is  hardly  necessary 
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say  that  they  are  working  to  retard  its  success,  and  to  fulfil 
their  oiHcial  predictions  of  its  failure. 

Bad  it  is  for  Mr.  Iliil,  worse  for  the  revenue,  still  worse  for 
the  good  and  convenience  of  the  public,  that  the  Duke's  opinion 
should  have  failed  to  weigh  with  his  fellow-ministers.  The 
dismissal  o[  Mr.  Hill  is  uot  merely  unjust  tu  an  indi\4dual 
through  whose  exertions  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child 
ia  the  kingdom  enjoys  a  practical  freedom  of  correspondence, 
next  in  value  to  the  liberty  of  speech,  but  the  act  is  attended 
with  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  his  plan,  whereby  it  con 
be  shown  that  the  pubhc  treasury  is  mulcted  of  an  immense 
reve  n  ue,  and  the  public  despoiled  of  innumerable  conveniences. 

Reduction  of  postage,  uniformity  of  charge,  prepayment 
and  the  use  of  stamps  were  doubtless  essential  features  of 
Mr.  Hill's  plan,  but  tljcy  were  far  from  being  the  whole : 
from  first  to  last  Mr.  Hill  has  professed  that  they  formed  but 
«  portion  of  it.  Increased  speed  in  the  deUveiy  of  letters, 
greater  facilities  for  their  despatch,  simplificjitiou  in  the  ope- 
ntiims  of  the  Post-Officc  were  parts,  though  less  novel  and 
obvious,  no  less  necessary.  "  Reduction,  increased  convenience 
ind  economy,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  ob8er\'ed,  "  were  all  to 
be  taken  together,"  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Hill  showed  that  the  plan  was  intended  to  be  given  up. 
**  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hill  was  the  knell  of  the  plan."  Almost 
with  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  Mr.  Matthew  Hill  foretold  three 
years  and  a  half  ago, — before  his  brother  entered  the  service  of 
the  Treasury, — that  the  very  parts  of  the  plan  now  left  un- 
touched were  those  surrounded  with  the  greatest  difHculties 
of  execution.     He  said, — 

"  The  reduction  of  postage  and  the  modes  of  prepayment  are  no  doubt 
the  principal  features  of  your  plan  ;  but  you  lay  great  stress,  and  very 
properly  in  my  opinion,  on  increasuig  the  facilities  for  transiuitting  letterb ; 
and  this  part  of  the  reform  will,  I  apprehend,  cause  you  more  labour  of 
detail  than  that  which  more  strikes  the  public  eye.  In  thh  dfjmrtmeni 
ftm  miU  6c  i^t  to  contend  with  the  Pwit-Qffice  oimost  unaided.  It  will  be 
wry  «ttBy  to  raise  pl&naible  objectioofl  to  your  measures,  of  which  maitlera 
on  kardlif  bt  wuppottd  to  be  rompctf*ni  Judaea,  either  lu  respect  of  technical 
information  or  of  leisure  for  in(|uiry.*' 

The  prediction  has  been  only  too  well  fulfilled. 

Four  years  ago  we  argued  for  the  adoption  of  the  Penny 
Postage^  aud  a  few  mouths  brought  about  the  desired  event. 
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AVe  have  now  to  advocate  its  complctiooj  and  with  an  cqiii 
confidence  as  to  the  result  of  our  labours,  though  the  adventi^ 
may  not  be  quite  so  soon  at  hand  as  before.  H 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  portions  of  the  plan  re- 
maining incomplete,  something  should  be  said  of  what  has 
been  carried  into  execution  and  of  the  results.  A  Select 
Cunimitlee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  was  appointed  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
racnt,  to  inquire  "  into  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
"  for  the  general  introduction  of  a  penny  rate  of  postage  and 
"  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  letters,  and  the  result  of 
"  such  measures,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  revenue  and  expendt^f 
**  ture  of  the  Post-Office  and  the  general  convenience  of  the 
**  country,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  iht 
"  House"  Nearly  seven  weeks  were  occupied  by  their  pro- 
ceedings,  Mr,  Hill,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  and 
chief  functionaries  of  the  Post-Office  were  examined.  The 
Committee  had  not  only  a  majority  of  ministerial  supporters, 
but  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  its  chairman,  yet  it  did  not 
"  report  its  ob8er\'ation3."  Indeed  a  ministerial  supporter,  Mr, 
Bramston,  specifically  proposed  that  the  evidence  merely, 
without  observations,  should  be  reported,  and  the  proposition 
was  earned  after  a  division,  in  which  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Emerson  Tennant,  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority^! 
So  bad  must  have  been  the  Post-Office  case,  that  even  its  own 
defenders  (for  the  present  administration  has  unfortunately 
allied  itself  with  the  Post-Office  against  Mr.  Hill,)  were  unable 
to  stand  up  in  its  defence.  The  only  report  which  was  made 
on  this  important  controversy  it  will  be  sufficient  to  print  as 
a  note*.    The  Committee,  however,  have  issued  a  stout  *  blue 


♦  The  foUowing  U  the  Committee's  Report : —  1 

"The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  iuqnirej  etc.  .  .  .  have,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  results  u{  the  Penny  Postage  on  the  revenue  and  cxpendittire  of 
the  Po«l'Office,  called  for  returns  of  the  gro»s  and  net  revetmi-  of  the  Post-Offlcefti 
ihe  three  years  previous  and  Aub«cquent  to  iu  adoption :  these  returns  will  befoui 
In  the  apprnJix  tu  this  Iteport. 

*'  Your  Committee  have  examined  at  great  length  Mr.  Row^land  Hill,  with 
gttrd  to  ieveral  proposals  which   were  brought  under  iheir  notice  by  *>■■■■    '-.-  ■  t' 
tending  the  facilitiei  of  the  correopondencc  of  the  country,  and  for  in  :  .c 

nunagement  and  reducinf;  thcexpenstf  uf  the  Poet-Ulfice.  Thcyhnvcal  il 

several  of  (he  officers  of  the  Puat-Office,  with  regard  lo  the  expcdieucy  and  pnuii- 
cabiUty  of  adopting  these  luuDsures. 

"  Your  Committee  regret  that,  on  account  of  tlic  lat«  period  of  the  seavion  to 
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book/  filled  with  details,  which  will  furnish  us  with  valuable 
XDaterials  for  the  present  discussion. 

The  parts  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan  already  carried  out  are  uni- 
formity of  charge,  reduction  of  the  rate,  prepayment  partially, 
the  use  of  stamps  and  charge  by  weight  instead  of  inclosures 
or  sheets  of  paper.  The  public  has  quietly  submitted  to  the 
alleged  tyranny  of  paying  a  penny  for  all  distances,  both  long 
and  short ;  and  Colonel  Maberly^s  logic,  that  "  because  objec- 
^  lions  had  been  made  to  diiferent  rates  for  the  same  dis- 
**  tances,  they  would  therefore  be  made  to  a  imiform  rate  for 
**  different  distances  has  proved  fallacious. "  (Committee  of 
1838,  E^nd.  3020, 3029.)  His  impression  that  **'  a  uniform  rate 
**  would  not  be  practicable  in  this  countiy,  consistently  with 
**  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion,  which  a  popular  ^vernracnt 
**  must  always  entertain,"  (Evid.  3031.)  has  also  turned  out 
erroneous.  Uniformity  has  even  proved  usefid  and  convenient 
to  the  Post-Office,  in  spite  of  official  affirmations  that  it  would 
not.  Prepayment  too  has  been  adopted  almost  universally, 
d  the  public  has  not  "  objected  to  paying  in  advance,  what- 
r  the  rate,"  as  was  predicted  (Evid.  10932-3.) :  at  the  pre- 
sent time  scarcely  five  per  cent,  of  the  letters  are  unpaid.  But 
the  Post-Office  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath: 
the  President  of  the  Inland-office  says  : — ^"  My  impression  is, 
*'  that  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  optional  payment  would 
"  make  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  produce  very  little  reve- 
"  nuc  in  proportion  to  the  labour,  for  I  am  inclined  to  think 
**  that  the  Post-Office  would  be  inundated  with  unpaid  circu- 
"  lars,  which  you  would  have  the  trouble  of  presenting  and  get 
"  nothing  for."  (Evid.  25 13.).  But  when  he  is  afterwards  asked, 
"  Have  you  found  prepayment  a  great  convenience  or  not  ?  " 
he  says,  "  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have ;  it  has  facilitated 
the  delivery  of  letters,  but  nothing  beyond  that."  (Ex-id.  2592.) 
With  respect  to  the  smuggling  of  letters,  which  has  been 
tirely  suppressed,  Mr,  Hill  said,  "Adopt  the  Penny  Postage 


whj<-h  their  Inquiries  were  extended,  they  find  il  impracticable  to  report  their 
uvitiioiis  ori  thettr  various  matter*,  involving,  as  they  do,  many  minute  deliiiU. 
Ibcy  src  unable  to  do  muie  than  report  the  evidence  which  they  have  taken  ;  to 
which  tlioy  beg  leave  to  rcfrr,  iu  well  as  to  the  correspondence  which  tvill  he  fuunil 
in  ihr  Acpendis,  in  connexion  therewith,  between  the  Treasury  and  the  PoNt-ORice  j 
fnmi  huth  uf  which  dcp%rtnicn(s,  they  entertain  no  doubt,  thete  propotitioni  will 
rceciTc  lIm:  fullest  coiuidenUon." 
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and  the  smuggler  will  be  put  down."    Not  so  Colonel  Ma- 
berly;   he  said  in    1S38,  ^' There  always  must  be  evafiio[)|H 
''  intismuch  as  the  smuggler  must  always  beat  the  Post-OfficeW 
"  whatever  rate  of  postage  is  imposed."  ( Report  of  1 838,  Evid. 
2883.)     But  in  1843,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  the 
**  introduction  of  the  Penny- Post  knocked  up  the  illicit  con- 
"  veyance  of  letters  ?"  he  anawera,  "  I  do  not  know;  but 
"  have  always  considered  that  it  would  as  a  matter  of  course, 
(Report  of  1843,  Evid.  1104.) 

The  use  of  stamps  is  still  optional,  but  there  appears  no  ne- 
cessity for  its  being  so,  as  every  post-oilice  ought  to  be  suifi- 
ciently  supplied  with  them ;  and  since  every  letter  passing 
through  the  Post-Office  must  be  posted,  there  could  be  no 
hardship  in  compelling  the  purchase  of  a  stomp  previously 
to  the  posting  of  the  letter.  The  mixed  mode  of  collecting 
the  postage  partly  in  money  prepaid,  partly  in  stamps  and 
partly  on  deliver)^,  is  needlessly  cumbrous,  however  expedient 
it  may  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  system.  On  this 
point  as  on  others,  the  Post-Oflice  authorities  cither  disagree 
with  the  facts  or  differ  among  themselves. 

"Colonel  Maberly  (in  1838),  being  asked  what  effect  compulBory  pre- 
pftyment,  ns  a  Bubstitutc  for  all  other  modes  of  payment,  would  have  in  fc- 
ducing  tht'  cxpeoseB  of  the  Post-officCj  aasMrcfed, '  Very  littlu :'  nod  on  thi 
other  hand,  being  qucstioued  as  to  what  difference  in  expeoae  would  ariatf^l 
from  the  Ucble  mode  of  cullectiug  the  tax  (the plan  now  iu  use),  answervd^^^ 
'  Scarcely  any.' 

"  Mr,  Bokeuhara  in  1845  :  Tlie  abolition  of  money  prepayment  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  )ijfl  department.  (Report  of  1843.  Evid.  25110 

"  Recent  notice  at  tlic  Manchester  Post-office :  'llie  |)ublic  would  fad' 
litat«  the  bufltneiis  of  this  office  by  ufiing  st&nipB  instead  of  paytug  money/ 

Upon  the  social  and  commercial  influences  which  have  n 
suited  from  cheap  postage  it  seems  sujierfluous  to  speak  at 
any  length :  there  is  hardly  a  person  in  the  kingdom  that 
does  not  benefit  by  them,  whatever  be  liis  station  in  life.  The 
smallest  commercial  transactions  arc  managed  through  the 
post.  The  advantages  to  science,  literature,  and  ey^ry  broncJi 
of  social  development  and  intellectual  culture^  arc  inestima- 
ble ;  hu'gc  associations  have  been  actually  treated  by  the  Dew^| 
system.     Mr.  Hill  observes  : —  ^^ 

"  Mr.  Stokes,  the  boDorary  secretary  to  the  Parker  Society  («  society 
that  contains  among  lis  members  nearly  aU  the  dignitaries  of  the  Charch« 
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mA  many  othtr  inflaential  men,  among  whom  is  the  preflcnt  Ch&necUor  of 
th«  Exchequer),  fttatiffl  that  the  Society  could  aot  have  come  ioto  exiatencc 
but  for  the  penny  pMtage.  It  ift  for  reprinting  the  works  of  the  earty 
Kogluh  Reformers.  There  ore  7000  subscribers.  It  pays  yearly  from 
300/.  to  300/.  postage.     It  also  pays  duty  on  3000  reams  of  paper." 

Profeasor  Henslow  gives  so  interesting  a  picture  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Penny  Postage  that  we  must  find  room  for  it. 

"  Hitcham,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  16th  April,  1843. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  observation  to  which  you  refer  in  one  of  my  tetters  to 
the  fanners  of  Suffolk,  respecting  the  advantages  of  the  penny  postage, 
relates  to  a  scheme  of  experimental  co-operation  for  securing  the  rapid 
progress  of  agricultural  science,  which   I  have  been  suggesting  to  the 
landed  interest.     The  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  depends  entirely  upon 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  penny  postage.     I  have  no  other  positive  fact 
to  produce,  beyond  my  having  attempted  the  partial  working  of  such  a 
scheme  in  the  case  of  a  single  experiment,  for  which  I  invited  (through  the 
local  journals)  the  co-operation  of  not  less  than  til\y  farmers.     I  have  cir- 
culated 100  copies  of  a  printed  schcdulf ,  and  could  have  ctrrulated  more 
if  1   had  had  them,  containiog  directions  how  the  proposed  experiment 
should  be  tried.     The  mere  suggestion  of  this  scheme  has  involved  me  in  a 
eorrespoodencc  which  I  never  could  have  sustained  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  penny  postage.     To  the  importance  of  tlio  penny  postage  to  those  who 
cultivate  bcience,  I  can  bear  most  unequivocal  testimony,  as  I  am  continu- 
tlly  receiving  and  transmitting  a  variety  of  specimens,  living  and  dead,  by 
post.     Among  them  you  will  laugh  to  hear  that  I  have  received  three 
Bring  carnivorous  slugs,  which  arrived  safe  in  a  pill-box.     This  very  day 
I  have  received  from  a  stranger  (by  post)  a  parcel  of  young  wheat-plants 
attacked  by  the  larvae  of  some  fly;  and  these  having  arrived  in  a  living 
state,  I  can  as  readily  hand  them  over  to  an  entomologist  for  his  inspection 
ud  remarks*.     That  the  penny  postage  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  labourer,  I  can  also  testify.     From  my  residence  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  scarcely  any  labourer  can  road,  much  less  write,  I 
•m  oflCD  employed  by  them  as  an  amanuunsit,  and  have  fre([Uuntly  heard 
thsm  express  their  Ratisfaction  at  Uio  facility  they  enjoy  of  now  corre- 
spooding  with  diittant  relatives.     iVs  the  rising  generation  are  learning  to 
write,  a  most  material  addition  to  the  circulation  of  letters  may  be  expected 
from  among  this  class  of  the  population  ;  indeed,  I  know  that  the  pens  of 
some  of  my  villoge-school  children  are  already  put  into  requisition  by  their 
pventi.     A  somewhat  improved  arrangement  in  the  transmission  of  letters 
to  our  villages,  and  which  might  easily  be  accomplished,  would  greatly 
accelerate  the  development  of  country  letter-writers.     Of  the  vast  domestic 


*  **  tt  li  cnHoos  "  nys  Mr.  Hill.  "  to  notice  the  feelings  with  which  the  offlciula 
Wfml  «iich  Mici  of  Ihe  Po«t-offlce.  Had  they  considered  th»r,  exci^pt  for  scientiOc 
ininoMt,  no  oi)«  i<  likely  to  pay  ut  the  lulc  of  2*.  flJ.  a  pound  lor  Uu>  conveyance 
•(Hi,  mieb  iMcdIess  ngtr  would  have  been  vpsred."  [Bvid.  3034-63.) 
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comfort  which  the  penny  postage  hns  added  to  homce  like  my  awn,  Bttoat^ 
io  retired  villages,  1  need  say  nothing. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
■'  To  Rowland  Hill,  Esq.  (Signed)  J.  S.  llttNSLow.— (21.)" 

The  present  number  of  letters  appears  to  be  about  three- 
fold the  number  in  1837.  At  that  time  the  chargeable  letters 
were  estimated  at  75,000,000  per  annum.  In  January  1843 
(the  date  of  the  latest  return),  the  number  of  letters  was  at 
the  rate  of  221,000,000  per  annum.  We  cannot  resist  show- 
ing what  were  the  expectations  of  the  Post-Office  authorities 
in  respect  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  letters : — 


I 
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"  Relative  to  increase  in  the  number  of  letturs.  and  the  fiftcal  effectA 
the  change.  Colonel  Mabcrly  was  of  opinion  that  the  poor  were  not  (\l§»\ 
posed  to  write  letters ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  asslstant-secretar)'. '  thougbi 
there  were  quite  aa  many  letters  written  then  as  there  would   be  even  if 
postage  were  reduced.'    Again,  Colonel   Mabcrly,  after  statjng  that  he 
'  considered  that  every  experiment  that  had  been  made  C>n  the  Post-Office) 
had  shown  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  HilKs  plan,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him 
most  preposterous  plan,  utterly  unsupported  by  facts,  and  resting  entirelfj 
on  assumption,'  added,  *  If  postage  were  reduced  to  one  penny.  I  thin 
the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty  or  fifty  years.'     He  also  gav« 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  the  6r&t  year  the  number  of  letters  would  D 
double,  e\'cn  if  every  one  were  allowed  to  frank." 

The  effect  of  the  Penny  Postage  on  the  revenue  deservei 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
great  misrepresentation.   AA'e  shall  first  state  the  facts,  which 
tlic  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.    The  gross  annual 
revenue  in  1842  was  1,578,000/.  or  67  per  cent,  (two-tliirds) 
of  the  revenue  for  1837,  which  was  adopted  as  a  standard 
by   the    Post   Committee.     The    net  revenue  in   1S42   was 
600,000/.,  whilst  in  1837  it  was  1,640,000/.     The  cost  of  ma- 
nagement has  risen  from  757,000/.  in  1839,  to  978,000/.  iiM 
1842,  or  221,000/.     But  the  greater  part  of  tliis  incrcased^l 
expenditure  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Penny  Postage.   Uj>- 
wards  of  half  of  it  arises  from  the  substitution  of  railwaj^H 
for  common  road  conveyance,  compensations  for  loss  of  feefB 
occasioned  chiefly  by  this  change  of  locomotion,  expenses  of 
transit,  foreign  postage,  etc.  Making  these  deductions,  the  ex- 
penses have  increased  about  15  per  cent.,  whilst  the  increa! 
of  Post-Office  business,  letters  and  newspapers  combined,  ha 
been  about  100  per  cent.,  or,  counting  letters  oidy,  nearly  2( 
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per  cent.  For  several  years  before  the  Penny  Postage  was  in- 
troduced, there  was  a  gradual  annual  increase  in  the  Post-Oflfice 
expenditure.  Comparing  the  expenditure  of  1839  with  that 
of  1836,  tliree  years  before  the  reduction,  the  increase  was  27 
per  cent.  Comparing  the  expenditure  of  1842  with  that  of 
1839,  three  years  after  the  reduction,  the  increase  was  only 
24  per  cent.  Be  the  increased  expenses  as  they  may,  there 
is  still  a  net  revenue  from  the  Post-Office  of  G00,000/.  a  year. 
I_<et  ua  see  what  were  the  official  anticipations  before  the  re- 
duction of  postage  ?  We  have  already  quoted  the  Secretary's 
rash  prediction,  "that  if  the  postage  were  reduced  to  one 

»*^  penny,  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty  or 
*^  fiAy  years,*'  and  "  that  the  letters  without  any  postage  at 
"  all  would  not  be  doubled  in  a  year."  Then  there  was  a  Su- 
perintendent of  Mails  at  the  time,  who  estimated  that  the 
adoption  of  a  Penny  Postage  would  cause  a  loss  of  from  ^d, 
to  8</.  a  letter,  which  upon  being  calculated  proved  to  be  a 
loss  of  more  than  what  the  Post-Office  actually  received ! 
Mr.  Hill  thus  sums  up  the  blunders  of  the  late  Postmaster- 
General  : — 


I 


**  The  hopc1csfiQes9>  too,  of  obtaining  a  revenue  from  a  penny  rate,  is 
Kipported  by  a  statement  of  Lord  Lichlietd,  who  hod  aaccrtaine<I  that  each 
Wtler  coBt«  the  Poat-Oflicc  '  within  the  smalleut  fraction  of  2\4.*  by  which 
nkutation,  if  we  could  euppose  the  cost  per  letter  to  remain  the  same,  the 
penny  rate  must  entail  an  expense  twice  as  greut  aa  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duce. Again*  Lord  Lichfiehl  stated  as  follows: — 'He  (Mr.  Hill)  antici- 
pates only  an  increase  of  five  and  a  quarter  fold :  it  will  require  twelve- 
fold on  our  calculation,  and  he  docs  not  say  that  he  expects  anything  to 
that  extent.  Therefore,  if  it  comes  to  that  point,  which  is  right,  and  which 
a  wrong,  1  maintain  that  our  calculations  arc  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
hta.'  It  ia  now  demonstrable  that  the  increase  necessary  to  sustain  the 
grxMA  revenue,  tlic  point  in  debate,  is  little  more  than  foar-fold.  On  the 
tweWe-fold  theory,  however.  Lord  LichSeld  said,  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
meql,  '  TTie  mails  will  have  to  carry  twelve  times  as  much  in  weight  (on 
Mr.  inir^  plan],  and  therefore  the  charge  for  transmission,  instead  of 
100,000/.,  as  now,  must  be  twelve  times  that  amount.'  So  unfavourable, 
indeed,  were  the  late  Postnuuter-Genernl's  views  on  the  whole  subject, 
that  he  said,  '  Were  the  plan  adopted,  instead  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money  being  added  to  the  revenue,  af^er  the  expenditure  of  the  cstablish- 
Rwnt  was  provided  for,  he  was  quite  certain  that  such  a  loss  would  be  sus- 
taioed  u  vronld  compel  them  to  have  recourse  to  Parliament  for  money  to 
tooiatainthc  estabUshmGnt.'  ''—(72,  p.  21.) 
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Let  us  now  see  who  has  turned  out  to  be  right  and 
wrong.    Mr.  Hill  saya  : — 

"  I  calculated  oo  eventually  obtoiaing  the  same  groea  revenue  as  in 
18^7,  and  that  to  effect  this  n  fivc^fold  increase  of  letters  would  suffice. 
Of  course  this  calculation,  which  had  no  reference  to  immediate  conse- 
quences, was  founded  upon  the  supposition,  yet  unrealized,  that  the  plan 
was  to  be  adopted  in  its  integrity.  It  rested  altiu  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  remaining  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  neither  did  nor  could 
anticipate  the  season  Df  calamity  which  haa  ensued.  In  1842,  however, 
the  gross  revenue  was  fully  two-thirds  the  former  amount,  and  it  is  steadily 
increasing.  Again,  there  U  now  no  doubt  that  little  more  than  a  four-fold 
increase  of  letters  will  suffice.  That  such  is  the  fact  will  be  shown  by  th< 
following  statement : — 

"The  gross  revenue  of  1842  was  l,578jOOO/.»  which  must  be  increMed 
by  48  per  cent,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  an  equality  with  the  gross  revenue  of  1 
1837*  which  in  the  Committee  was  taken  as  a  standard.  The  number  of' 
letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kjngdora,  in  1843,  was  about  2O9,0OO,00O« 
iK^hich  increased  by  48  per  cent,  becomes  RO9.OOO.OOO,  or  little  more  than 
four  times  the  number  of  chaigeablt;  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kiu|[- 
dom  before  the  reduction  of  the  rate. 

"  In  January  1843  (the  date  of  the  last  return),  the  number  of  letters 
^    delivere<l  was  at  the  rate  of  about  221,000,000  per  annum,  or  almost  ex- 
actly three  times  the  former  number. 

"  Finally,  I  calculated  that  in  consequence  of  the  simple  and  economical 
arrangements  proposed,  the  five-fold  increase  in  tlie  number  of  letters 
would  involve  an  addition  of  not  more  than  300,000/.  per  annum  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Post-Office^  consequently  that  the  net  revenue  would  fall 
from  about  1,600,000/.  to  about  1,300,000/. ;  and  I  gave  a  table  (*  Post- 
Office  Reform,*  3rd  edit.,  p.  67)  showing  that  the  net  revenue  which  mi«ht 
be  antici|iated  from  a  three-fold  increase  of  letters  was  580,000/.  It  ap- 
pears that  from  a  somewhat  less  than  three-fold  increase  in  1842,  the 
net  revenue  was  600,000^,  even  under  Ihc  present  cuatly  management." — 
(79,  pp.  SI,  22.) 

Having  been  disappointed  by  obtaining  so  great  a  net  re- 
venue as  600,000/.  a  year,  the  Poat-Office  honourably  en- 
deavoured to  annihilate  it,  in  accordance  with  its  wishes  and 
prophecies ;  accordingly  a  return  was  framed  for  the  mis- 
guidance of  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  it 
viixA  made  to  appear  that  the  Post-Oflice,  instead  of  affording 
a  net  revenue  of  ()tK),OOC»/.,  is  actually  excccdiiig  its  receipt* 
by  10,000/.  n  year.  This  return,  wliich  ia  distiugui&hed 
throughout  the  parliamentary  report  as  the  ''  fallacious  rc- 
txnx"  accomplishes  this  apparent  refitdt  by   the  innovation 
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gff  charging  to  the  Post-Oflice  a  sum  of  612,850/.,  being  the 
l^hole  cost  of  the  packets  which  twenty  years  ago  in  great 
part  were  transfcired  to  the  Admiralty,  were  wholly  disunited 
Jkoxn  the  Post-Othce  in  1837,  ^^^  haxe  ever  since  figured  in 
Hbe  Adaiiralty  accounts,  until  the  appearance  of  this  "  falla- 
cious return."  It  ia  true  that  these  packets  carr>'  letters,  but 
is  no  less  true  that  Uie  vessels  arc  of  a  size  and  character 
litable  for  other  far  less  pciiceful  objects  than  the  transniis- 
►n  of  correspondence ;  and,  though  they  exist  under  the  name 
Post-Officc  packcts,they  constitute  in  fact  an  armed  marine, 
be  used  in  times  of  war,  and  are  liable,  by  the  very  terms 
tlicir  controct,  to  be  so  employed.  The  Post-Office  ad- 
Lta  t\u& :  ''  When  the  late  Ciuuicellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
the  arrangement,  he  had  in  contemplation  the  creation  of 
a  fleet  of  steamers  which  might  be  available  for  the  naval 
"•ervice  of  the  countrj'  in  case  of  war,  and  that  that  fleet 
"  woidd  be  kept  up  at  a  much  less  cost  to  the  country  than 
**imder  the  Admiralty,"  (Colonel  Miiberly,  Evid.  H49.) 

At  least  one-lxalf  of  the  cost  of  these  packets  has  no  refer- 
ence at  all  to  Post-Office  objects,  and  the  adoption  of  steamers 
to  the  £ast  and  West  Indies  and  to  America,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  no  conccivuble  increase  of  correspondence 
would  cover  the  expense,  cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
Poat-Office.  The  West  India  packets  were  established  at 
a  cost  of  240,000/.  per  annum,  whilst  the  utmost  revenue 
expected  from  letters  was  only  40,000/.  "  It  is  not  fair  to 
«  charge  240,000/.  to  the  Post-Office  f/uoad  the  Post-Office  for 
"the  conveyance  of  letters"  (Colonel  Maberly,  Evid.  1437.) 
The  cost  of  the  Irish  packets  too  is  needlessly  liigh  for  any 
Post-Office  purpose,  but  rendered  so  to  suit  the  convenience 

t  of  the  government  of  both  countries. 
Upon  the  fairness  of  charging  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
packets  to  the  Post-Office  revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  net  revenue  under  the  Penny  Postage  with  the  net 
revenue  before  its  introduction,  official  minds  disagree.    The 
Postmaster-General  thinks  the  comparison  "  perfectly  just ! " 
-      (Evid.  29/8-2991.)  whilst  his  Secretaiy  «  would  not  have  in- 
H  "  eluded  the  cost  of  the  packets,  and  would  not  have  thouglit 
"  **  it  fidr ; "  (Evid.  1441.)  and  he  thus  complacently  throws  off 
the  responsibility  of  the  deed, — "  If  I  am  o&ked  whether  the 
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"  Post-Officc  would  have  put  in  the  expense  of  tlie  packets 
"  in  Ihc  Post-Office  rctumsj  unless  they  had  been  direct 
"  to  do  so,  I  should  say  certainly  not."    (Evid,  1424.) 

The  object  of  this  "fallacious  return"  was  to  prove,  if 
possible^  that  the  Penny  Postage  had  mined  the  revenue.  Lord 
Lowther,  imagining  that  all  revenue  was  derived  frora  foreign 
and  colonial  postage,  directed  a  return  to  be  made  which  was 
to  prove  his  foregone  conclusion.  It  was  framed  by  two 
clerks,  who  seem  to  have  gone  abroad  very  conveniently. 
(Evid.  1281,  1C25-8,)  ^^  I  have  told  the  honourable  member 
"  before,  and  1  repeat  it  again,"  says  Colonel  Maberly,  *^  tha^_ 
*'  the  return  was  prepared  under  Lord  Lowther's  orders  l^^| 
"  a  clerk,  whom  he  has  since  appointed  surveyor  in  Canada, 
*^  and  it  was  checked  by  another  clerk  who  was  then  in  the 
''  Accountant-generar&  office,  and  who  has  been  ap{K>inted 
"  surveyor  at  New  Brunswick  ;  those  clerks  therefore  are  not 
"  here."  (End.  1281.)  The  return  proves  with  its  own  figures 
that  103,000/.  is  the  net  revenue  on  inland  or  penny  tetters, 
whilst  therein  a  deficiency  of  113,000/.  on  foreign  and  colonial 
letters  (App.  p.  232) ;  both  wliich  statements  have  been  proved 
to  be  cui'iously  incorrect.  Of  course  the  Committee  was  in- 
quisitive on  the  subject;  for  Mr.  Hill,  upon  the  publication  of 
the  return,  had  avowed  his  willingness  to  stake  the  issue  of  the 
contest  between  the  Post-Office  and  himself  ou  its  accuracy. 
But  when  the  Committee  began  its  scrutiny,  no  one  could  be 
found  to  guarantee  even  a  single  detail.  The  framers,as  we  hav^ 
seen,  had  been  removed  to  America.  The  "  W,  L.  Maberly, 
who  had  subscribed  the  return,  makes  battle  for  it  in  a  moi 
amusing  way.  Being  asked  whether  he  thinks  the  estimal 
of  the  number  of  letters  accurate,  he  says, "  lean  pledge  my9e{ 
to  not/tifig"f  and  "I  cannot  pledge  myself  at  all  to  its  a( 
curacy."  (Evid.  1261.)  As  respects  the  number  of  govemmei 
letters  in  this  return,  which  was  to  damage  the  Penny  Posts 
irrevocably,  the  Secretary  must  speak  to  Mr.  Bokenham ;  as  re? 
gards  the  dead-letters,  he  must  speak  first  to  Mr.  Court.  He 
will  abide  by  the  103,000/.  as  derived  from  the  Penny  Postage. 
(Evid,  1394.)  The  charge  of  the  whole  dead  and  returned 
letters  on  the  Inland  Postage  is  **  incorrect  certainly."  (Evid. 
1401.)  Ulietherthe  larger  proportion  ought  to  fall  on  tlie  Fo^H 
reign  Postage  or  the  Inland  "  he  cannot  say  and  cannot  plcdg^^ 
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liimself  to  any   opinion  on  the  subject,"    (Evid.  1421-22.) 
Advancing  on  to  question  1426  we  there  find  Colonel  Muberly 
saying  that  "the  Penny  Po3t  produced  from  five  to  six  hundred 
thousand  net  revenue,"  and  admitting,  in  spite  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  parliamentary  declaration,  that  "  the 
"  deSciency  before  mentioned  of  10,000/.  per  annum  ought 
"  not  certainly  to  be  visited  upon  the  Penny  Postage  system." 
(Evid.  1428.)    Then  he  discovers  that  Mr.  Ilil!  is  right,  and 
that  the  return  is  incorrect  cither  in  the  number  of  letters  or 
ihe  amount  of  foreign  postage,  but  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  say.    (Evid.  14/5.)   In  course  of  time,  however,  he  again 
mounts  his  hobby  to  tilt  at  Penny  Postage.     He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Penny  Postage  brings  very  little  revenue  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  by  for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived, as  Lord  Lowthcr  thought  when  he  came  to  the  Post- 
Office,  from  foreign  postage.  (E\nd.  1650.)     "I  am  firmly  of 
"  opinion  that  the  greater  portion  of  that  revenue  is  derived 
"from  foreign  and  colonial  postage."  (Evid.  16G1.) 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  this  tissue  of  contradictionsj 
tnd  the  mass  of  fallacious  figures  on  which  they  arc  based, 
what  ought  to  be  the  exact  appnrtionmrnt  of  the  600,000/.  of 
net  revenue, — for  let  us  never  forget  that  such  a  net  revenue 
is  now  admitted  on  every  hand, — ho\Y  much  is  actually  de- 
rivable from  foreign  and  colonial  letters,  and  how  much  from 
the  inland  Penny  Post  letters.  By  making  some  necessary 
tdjustments,  Mr.  Hill  at  once  proves  that  332,000/.  of  the 
6<X),000/,  are  indisputably  derived  from  the  Penny  Postage, — 
which  is  three  times  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Post-OfHce; 
but  he  proceeds  to  show  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
600,000/.  really  arises  from  the  Penny  Postage. 

"  Aa  ha*  been  obBcrvetl  nhove,  the  practice  foUowed  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Lite  return  has  beeu  to  make  no  charge  for  packet  bcrvice,  nor  any  al- 
lowance for  the  conveyance  of  newspapers;  ami,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
correct  method,  we  should  add  to  the  amount  lust  given  the  sum  of  32,000/. 
which  I  have  allowed  as  chargeable  for  packet  service,  thus  making  a  total 
of  344,000/.  But  this  mode  of  balancing  the  charge  for  packets  with  the 
thum  for  newspapers,  though  tolerably  fair  in  viewing  the  Poat-OlTice  re- 
irnoe  «s  a  whole,  becomes  absurdly  unjust  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
dtfttingutah  between  the  produce  of  inland  postage  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Toreign  and  colonial  postage  on  the  other.;  since  it  is  obviouB  that,  while 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  real  packet  service  must  be  taken  as  a  dc* 
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duction  from  the  profits  of  foreign  and  colonia]  tetters,  so  nearly  the  wbole 
produce  of  newspaper  stamps  must  be  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  profits 
of  inland  postage  ;  and,  if  following  out  this,  we  claim  for  inland  postage 
only  nine-tenths  of  the  newspaper  stamps  (a  very  low  estimate),  we  have 
to  make  an  addition  of  225,000/.  to  the  sum  of  332,000/.  given  above,  as 
the  profits  on  inland  letters,  thus  making  a  total  of  557,0002.,  which,  taldng 
the  whole  subject  of  inland  postage  as  a  general  question  of  profit  to  the 
Government,  is  the  least  that  ought  to  be  set  down. 

"As  regards  the  expenses  of  management  in  the  Inland  department,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  dei)artment,  I  have  entered 
into  no  investigation,  as  I  have  no  sufficient  materials  of  calculation,  bat  I 
believe  that  the  result  of  a  complete  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Post-Office  revenue  would  show  that  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  departmentf 
when  placed  on  its  fair  footing,  about  maintains  itself;  and  that  the  whole 
profit,  probably  upwards  of  000,000/.  per  annum,  is  derived  from  iniaod 
postage.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  however,  of  the  results  of  Penny 
Postage  with  those  of  the  old  rates,  the  distinction  between  foreign  and  in- 
land postage  is  unnecessary,  since  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  change 
I  expressly  included  both." 

Mr.  Hill  said  from  the  beginnings  ^'  Cany  out  my  plan  and 
I  assert  that  letters  may  be  carried  for  a  penny,  and  that  the 
revenue  will  be  maintained  within  300,000/."  He  gave  a  se- 
ries of  calculations  of  the  effects  on  the  revenue,  even  with  no 
increase  whatever  of  letters,  and  a  two- fold,  three-fold  and  up 
to  a  seven-fold  increase,  developing  the  results  at  each  stage*. 
Yet  it  is  maintained  that  Mr.  Hill  always  contemplated  an  in- 
stantaneous improvement  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  Post-OflSce 
affects  a  well-acted  surprize,  that  the  letters  should  not  have 
instantly  increased  five-fold.  Instead  of  quoting  Mr.  Hill  him- 
self, the  present  prime  minister  (Sir  R.  Peel)  may  be  called  as  a 


*  Mr.  Hill  submitted  an  ettimate  of  tlie  revenue  which  would  be  deriTcd 
the  Post-Office  under  a  Penny  Postage  (sultjcct  to  certain  modification  at  reapecta 
the  distribution  of  letters  to  rural  parts  whtcli  has  never  been  carried  out),  assuming, 
1.  That  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  remained  stationary.  2.  That  it  should 
increase  two-fotd.  .1.  That  it  increase  three-fotd  and  so  on  to  seven-fold.  It  ap- 
peared from  this  calculation  that  "supposing  tlie  chargeable  letters  to  increase  ux- 
fold,  the  benefit  to  the  Exchequer  would  be  practically  the  same  as  at  present,  and 
thatsupposing  it  to  increase  seven-fold,  that  benefit  would  be  augmented  by2S,000/.i 
while  on  the  must  unfavourable  supposition,— one  indeed  which  can  never  be  veritcd, 
vii.  that  the  enormous  reduction  in  postage  should  produce  no  increase  whatever  id 
the  number  of  letters, — the  Exchequer  would  sustain  scarcely  any  injury  beyond  the 
loss  of  its  present  revenue.  In  other  words,  while  every  individual  fn  the  cottntrj 
would  receive  his  letters  at  an  almost  nominal  expense,  Uie  whole  managtmcnl  of 
the  Post-Office  would  bring  upon  the  State  a  charge  of  only  24,000/.  per  aanniii» 
and  as  this  would  also  cover  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  franks  and  newspapera^U 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  mere  deduction  fVom  the  produce  of  the  uewipapcr 
stampa.'*— See  PotUOpet  Reform. 
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-witness  in  his  behaif:  he  at  least  understood  Mr,  Hill  rightly. 
He  says  (Mirror  of  Parliament,  1839,  p.  3916),  "  The  author 
*^  of  the  plan,  Mr,  Rowland  Hill,  whose  remarks  it  is  impos- 
"  Bible  to  read  without  being  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  ad~ 
*'  mit$  thai  the  Post-Office  revenue  may  suffer. '^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr,  Hill's  expectations,  they 
Tested  upon  the  complete  adoption  of  his  plan  ;  and  until  the 
plan  has  been  carried  out  in  its  full  integrity,  no  one  can  justly 
assert  that  it  has  failed.    And  now  we  are  led  to  consider 
'what  remains  to  be  done,  remarking,  before  we  proceed  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  that  people  speak  dolefully  of  the  loss  of 
the  Post^OfEce  revenue,  as  a  real  and  substantial  one, — just 
as  if  some  700,000/.  or  1,000,000/.  were  annually  thrown  into 
the  sea  as  an  atonement  for  sending  letters  at  a  penny  post- 
age,— a  sacrifice  by  no  means  too  great  if  indispensable.   The 
fcct  however  is  that  letters  are  carried  for  a  penny,  while  the 
lost  surplus  of  Post-Office  revenue  quietly  remains  in  our  own 
pockets. 

Mr,  Hill  thus  smns  up  the  measures  of  improvement  not 
yet  effected : — 

"  The  measures  are  divided  under  heads,  the  first  of  which  is  '  Muasukes 

I!fTBNDKD  TO  AFrOBD  INCRBABSO  FACILITIES  FOR  PoST-OFFlCB  DlSTKI- 

BUTiON.— 1.  An  earlierdelivery  of  London  Geoeral-post  letters.  2.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  and  enlargement  of  the  means  for  posting  late  letters, 
tod  a  much  more  speedy  circulation  of  letters  by  the  Lioodon  District- post, 
to  be  effected  by  establishing  more  frequent  collections  and  deliveries  (ma- 
king them  hourly  in  London  itselO^  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  conveying 
all  letters  to  and  from  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  by  uniting  the  District-post 
and  General-post  letter-carriers  in  one  corps ;  by  improved  modes  of  sorting, 
and  by  other  means.  3.  Improvements*  similar  in  their  objects,  in  other 
laige  towns.  4.  An  increase  in  the  allowance  of  weight,  say  to  two  ounces 
for  a  penny,  in  all  district- posts.  5.  The  extension  of  rural  distribution, 
first  to  some  place  in  every  registrar's  district,  and  afterwards  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  comprehend  within  the  free  official  delivery  (daily,  or  less  frequently, 
acoor^Bg  to  the  importance  of  the  place)  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
fltroughoutthe  kingdom.  6.  The  completion  of  the  system  of  IfOndon  day- 
mails  ;  more  frequent  despatches  between  large  towns,  by  means  of  the  or- 
dinary mid-day  railway  trains.  7.  The  next  was  suggested  by  recent  ex- 
perience :  '  Conveniences  for  the  transmission,  at  extra  charge,  uf  prints, 
maps,  and  other  similar  articles.'  8.  The  next  is  of  the  same  description, 
"Hie  relaxation  of  the  present  restrictions  as  to  weight.'  g.  The  next  also, 
*Thit  establishment  of  a  parcel-post  at  reduced  rates,  similar  in  some  re- 
jects to  the  bu^y  post  in  the  East  Indies.'    10.  The  next  also,  'The 
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completion  of  the  arrangcroents  with  foreign  Powere  for  tnutuai  rcdactit 
of  postage/    11.  TTic  next  also,  *  Increased  facilities  lo  foreign  nations  fo 
the  transmission  of  lettcrii  through  this  country.' 

'*  The  next  head  is,  *  Mrasurbs  intenueo  to  afford  iNCBEAStD  Sb^ 
CURITT  TO  TRB  CoBRBSPOXDBNCB.' — These  are  all  parts  of  the  origioal 
plan,  or  arc  proposed  to  meet  changes  which  have  been  subsequently  made 
in  the  Post-Oflicc.     1.  A  cheap  system  of  registration.     2.  Receipts  (for  a 
small  fee)  to  be  given,  if  required,  on  posting  a  letter.     3.  A  morv  ng:id 
and  systematic  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  applicants  fur  admission 
into  the  Post-Oflice  service,  and  arrangements  for  making  the  bUfwrior 
each  department  responsible,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  conduct  of  tl 
inferiors. 

"  Mkasubbs  op  Economy. — 1.  Simplification  of  Uie  tnoaeV'Onler  sy-' 
stem.     3.  Redaction  in  tlie  cost  of  railway  conveyance,  hy  establishing  a 
fairer  principle  of  arbitration  ;  by  discontinuing  useless  lines  ;  by  substi; 
tilting,  when  prarticabU-,  cheaper  means  of  conveyance  ;  by  reducing  wit 
pro[>er  limits  the  space  occupied  by  the  mails ;  and  by  avoiding  as  iiiu< 
as  possible  the  use  of  special  trains.     [Tlie  latter  object  would  be  greati 
promoted  by  appointing  a  Inter  hour,  say  fiveorsix  p..m.,  fur  the  arrival  in 
London  of  the  day-moils.]     3.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  ordinary  convey- 
ance by  discontinuing  all  useless  linos,  by  invariably  resorting  to  public 
competition  (avoiding  ail  unnecessary  restrictions  as  to  tlie  description  o^^ 
carriage,  speed,  number  of  horses,  passengers,  etc.) ;  and  by  invAriab||^| 
adopting  the  cheapest  suitable  means.   [The  reduced  traffic  on  many  roadS^^ 
appears  to  require  the  substitution  of  light  one-  or  two-horse  carriages  for 
the  present  four-horse  mail-coaches,]     4.  Reduction  in  the  present  uni 
cessarily  expensive  establishment   of  mail-guards.      5.  Economy  in 
packet  service  by  tlie  discontinuance  of  useless  lines,  and  by  the  substitution, 
when  practicable,   of  contract-  for  Government-packets ;  (the  communi- 
cation with  Ireland,  for  instance,  may  verj'  probably  be  made  more  con- 
Tcnicnt  and  certainly  much  less  expensive.    There  is  little  doubt  that  tl 
principal  mails  from  most  porta  of  Ireland,  n'rf  Dublin,  may  be  brought 
London  half  a  day  earlier  than  at  present).    6.  Revision  of  all  salaries  tmi 
allowances  oiv  the  receipt  of  the  intended  annual  return  of  fees,  etc.     The 
regulation  of  the  receipt  of  fees,  etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  large  and  uncxpect< 
claims  for  compensation.     7.  The  establishment  of  scales  of  salaries  applj 
cable  to  all  offices,  beginning  low  and  advancing  with  length  of  sorvi< 
8.  The  extension  of  the  hours  of  attendance  in  the  metropolitan  offices, 
a  full  day's  work  for  all  employed,  of  course  with  the  regulation  of  the 
laries  accordingly.    The  extension  where  practicable  of  the  system,  wbielT 
is  found  so  conveoieat  and  economical  in  many  provincial  offices,  of  em- 
ploying females  iu  assorting  letters.     9.  Simplification  in  the  mode  of  as- 
sorting letters  and  newspapers.     10.  The  investigation  of  the  more  econo- 
mical  management  in  certain  offices,  with  a  view  to  its  extension,  whi 
practicable,  to  others.    11.  Improvement  and  economy  in  the  manufa 
and  distribution  of  postage-stamps.     12.  The  abolition  of  money  prepai 
mcnt,  and  the  adoption  of  the  economical  arrangements  consequent  th« 
on.     13.  The  adoption  of  measures  to  induce  th«  public  to  facilitate  the 
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operttioiu  of  the  r<kst-0ffice>  by  giving  complete  and  legible  addreftses  to 
letters,  by  mokiagsJits  in  doors,  and  by  other  mcaoe. 

•'  MtscBLUkKEous  Mkasuhks  ;  VIZ. — 1.  The  extension  of  the  money- 
Older  system  to  e^-cry  place  in  Uic  United  Kingdom  where  there  is  a  post- 
office  ;  also,  if  practicable,  to  the  Culoaies.  2.  Tlie  rc-udjustraent  of  the 
free-delivery  boundaries,  which  at  pnscnt  exclude  large  portions  of  many 
towns.  3.  Tlie  placarding  at  each  office  of  the  regulations  in  which  the 
pubUc  has  an  intt'rest,  as  the  honrs  of  opening  and  cloning  the  letter-boxes, 
of  commencing  and  completing  the  deliveries,  the  authorised  fees,  etc.,  as 
ft  means  of  preventing  unnecessary  inquirie^r,  and  assisting  in  keeping  the 
postmaatere  to  their  duties." — (62,  pp.  33-35.) 

We  shall  say  but  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the  more  im- 
portaut  suggestions  in  the  preceding  extract. 

Improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan  cor- 
respondence has  been  talked  about  for  several  years.  Six 
years  ago  an  hourly  delivery  of  letters  in  London  woidd  have 
bcea  accomplished  but  for  the  vis  inertieB  of  the  Post-OlHce. 
*^  The  interchange  of  letters  by  the  district-post  is  so  slow, 
"  that  special  messengers  are  employed  by  the  public  when- 
"  ever  despatch  is  important.  The  time  ordinarily  required 
"  to  send  a  letter  and  receive  a  reply  between  one  part  of 
"  London  and  another  is  about  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  be- 
"  tween  London  imd  the  subm-bs  ten  or  eleven  hours,  even 
"  when  night  does  not  intervene ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
**  day,  letters  for  the  suburbs  are  still  more  unreasonably  dc- 
"  layed.  A  letter  for  Bayswater,  if  posted  at  an  ordinary 
**  recoving-house  after  four  o'clock,  is  not  dehvered  till  next 
"  morning ;  aud  as  the  reply,  even  if  immediate,  would  not 
"  be  dehvered  till  about  one  p.m.,  the  intervening  time  would, 
**  in  extreme  cases,  amount  to  twenty-one  hours."  These  de- 
fect* arise  from  two  causes  ;  the  infrequency  of  collection  and 
delivery,  and  the  now  absurd  practise  of  carrying  almost  all 
letters  to  St.  Martin's-lc-Grand  before  they  are  delivered. 
The  metropolis  already  is  more  populous  than  sixty-nine  of 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  England,  including  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester;  even  they  would  leave  a  balance  of 
487  on  1,873,67G  persons;  yet  the  Post-OfiRce,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance,  continues  to  treat  the  metropolis  as  but  one 
place.  The  pruiciple  would  not  be  more  absurd,  if^  instead 
of  having  nearly  2CKX)  post-towns  and  sorting-oflice.s  through- 
out Knghmd  and  Wales,  the  Post-Othcc  should  have  but  one 
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office,  say  at  Birmingham,  and  bring  thither  all  the  letters 
the  kingdom  for  distribution,  taking  thither  the  letters  post( 
in  Cornwall  to  be  delivered  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  the  lettei 
posted  in  Essex  to  be  delivered  in  Kent.     Tlic  metropolis 
estimated  to  increase  3000  houses  yearly,  but  the  Po8t-Ofla< 
remains  obstinate. 

Seven  years  ago  this  defect  was  exposed,  and  a  suitable  re- 
medy suggested,  by  Mr.  Hill  in  all  fullness  of  detail;  he 
recommended  that  London  should  be  divided  into  several  di- 
stricts ♦,  each  one  retaining  and  distributing  its  own  letterSi^H 
and  that  there  shoiUd  be  a  collection  and  delivery  of  lettercH 
every  hour:  upon  which  plan  he  calculated  that  the  majority 
of  district-post  letters  would  be  delivered  within  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  the  time  of  their  being  posted.  Colonel 
Maberly  affects  that  he  cannot  understand  the  proposal : — 
"  What  we  have  always  wished  to  ascertain  from  Mr,  Hill, 
"  has  been  the  exact  ])lan  upon  which  we  should  work  it  out 
"  in  detail,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  that 
"  we  have  never  been  able  to  fix  him  yet.''  (Ev.  1039.)  Being 
pressed,  Colonel  Muberly  retreats  from  his  position  and  ad- 
mits that  "  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details." 
(Ev.  1045.)  So  little  indeed  did  he  know  of  the  plan,  that  he 
misunderstood  "  hourly  delivery  ^'  to  mean  a  delivery  within 
an  hour,  calling  it  "  a  bait  held  out  to  the  public  that  they 
would  get  their  letters  witliin  an  hour,*'  (848)  and  pronounc- 
uig  the  scheme  "  a  physical  impossibility.'* 

There  is  another  practical  absurdity  connected  with  the  de- 
livery of  the  London  letters ;  almost  every  morning,  withi 
three  miles  of  St.  Martin's-Le-Grand,  letter-carriers  drc 
in  blue  and  red  carrying  one  sort  of  letters,  and  letter-carriei 
diseased  in  red  and  blue  carrying  another  sort  of  letters,  s 
at  the  same  minute  from  the  General  Post-Office,  go  over  t 
same  route  and  down  the  same  streets  together,  kiiockin 
even  at  the  same  doors  together !     This  process  seems  som 
what  unnecessary,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  one 
would  do  the  business  quite  as  well  as  two.    The  Post-Offi 
threatens  that,  if  it  be  driven  to  hourly  deliveries  and  cons 
dation  of  letter-carriers,  the  public  shall  pay  for  its  intrusi 
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ness  to  the  tune  of26jQ0OL  per  annum.  (Evid.  1988.)  But 
Mr.  Hill  conclusiTely  proves  (Evid.  p.  37)  that  these  im- 
provements may  be  effected  without  any  material  addition  to 
the  expenditure }  he  says : — 

"  On  the  fall  effidencjr  of  the  means  I  propose  I  am  willing  to  stake  my 
repatation.  The  offer  which  I  made  before  leaving  the  Treasury,  to  coa- 
tinue  my  general  services  without  any  remuneration,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  renew  for  this  specific  object,  pledging  myself  that  if  the  arrangements 
be  left  to  me  I  will  effect — 

"  1st.  An  hourly  delivery  in  London,  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  the  time 
occnined  in  the  interchange  of  district-post  letters  by  about  one-half. 

"  Snd.  A  delivery  of  General-poet  letters  throughout  London  to  be  com- 
pleted by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 

"  3rd.  Such  an  extension  of  time  for  receiving  late  letters  in  the  evening 
as  will  enable  the  public,  by  sending  to  offices  to  be  established  near  the 
railway-statioas,  to  post  letters  in  case  of  emergency  to  a  very  late  hour, 
•ay  a  quarter  past  eight." 

When  Mr.  Hill  has  failed^  it  will  be  time  enough  to  let  the 
Post-Office  try  an  experiment  which  will  cost  2GflO0L  a-year ; 
but  it  will  be  wanton  profligacy  to  give  that  office  the  first  trial 
in  despite  of  Mr.  Hill's  offer. 

The  next  material  improvement  of  which  the  public  are  de- 
prived by  the  diRmissal  of  Mr.  Hill^  is  a  systematic  provision 
for  the  distribution  of  letters^  etc.,  throughout  the  nural  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Had  Mr.  Baring  remained  in  office,  it  is 
probable  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom  would  now  enjoy  the 
means  of  participating  in  the  benefit  of  the  Penny  Post.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  reduction  of  postage  is  rendered 
comparatively  valueless^  if  the  opportunity  of  posting  letters 
be  not  furnished ;  and  this  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan^  in 
which  Mr.  Baring  took  an  especial  interest. 

"  The  establishment  of  rural  post-offices  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
regulated  by  any  well-defined  principle.  In  some  districts,  owing  appa- 
Rotly  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  surveyors,  they  are  exceedingly  nume- 
Toas;  in  others,  of  superior  relative  importance,  they  are  comparatively  in- 
ftcquent.  Some  places,  of  200  or  300  inhabitants,  have  them ;  oUiers, 
witik  2000  or  3000,  are  without. 

"  Of  the  21 00  registrars'  districts,  comprised  in  England  and  Wales,  about 
^,  containing  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  have  no  post-offices 
whatever.  Hie  average  extent  of  these  400  districts  is  nearly  20  square 
miles  each  ;  the  average  population  about  4000.  The  average  population 
\  of  the  chief  place  of  the  district  about  1400  ;  and  the  average  distance  of 
>Qdi  chief  place  from  the  nearest  post-office  between  four  and  five  miles. 
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Iq  one  instance,  the  chief  place  of  the  district  (Saiilby,  in  Lincolofihire); 
containing  nearly  lUOO  inhabitants,  is  oa  mudi  as  16  miles  from  the 
est  post-office ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Wales  the  distances  arc  even  great 
than  this. 

"  Butj  striking  as  these  facts  ore,  they  by  no  means  indicate  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  L'vil.  An  inspection  of  thi'  Post-Office  maps  will  show  that* 
even  in  Kngland,  where  the  ramifications  of  the  Post-Officc  diatribuHoa  are 
more  minute  than  in  any  other  port  of  tlic  kingdom,  there  are  districta  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  into  which  the  postman  never 
enters*.  ^m 

"  Again,  white  we  have  seen  that  those  districts  which  are  altogeUiiN^| 
without  ixist-offices  contain,  in  the  aggregate,  a  inillion  and  a  half  of  inlia- 
bitahts,  it  con  scarcely  be  doubted  that  even  tho6C  districts  which  axe  re* 
moved  from  this  class  by  having  a  post-office  in  some  one  or  other  of 
towns  or  villages  contain,  in  their  remaining  places,  a  much  larger  popi 
tion  destitute  of  such  convenience.     The  amount  of  population  thus  scrii 
ously  inconvenienced,  the  Post-Office  has  declared  itself  unable  to  cstimatej 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  England  and  Wales  alune  it  is  not  less  than  foti 
millions.    The  great  extent  of  the  deficiency  is  shown  by  t}w  fact,  thi 
while  these  two  divisions  of  Lhe  empire  contain  about  11,000  parishes  f, 
their  total  number  of  post-offices  of  all  descriptions  is  only  about  2000. 

"  In  some  places  qvnti  post-offices  have  been  established  by  carriers  and 
others,  whose  charges  add  to  tlie  cost  of  a  letter  in  some  instances  as  much 
as  fid*    A  penny  for  ever)'  mile  from  the  jiost-office  is  a  customary  demand." 

The  Treasury,  afler  very  careful  inquiry  into  the  subj 
framed  a  minute  iu  August  1841,  for  the  remedy  of  this  stu 
of  things.     Ita  object  was  to  establish  a  post-office  in  eve 
registrar's  district  which  did  not  already  possess  one.     This 
minute  fully  detailed  the  inconveniences  sustained.  J 

"  In  some  places  a  messenger  is  employed  to  carry  lhe  letters  to  and  froni 
the  nou'est  post-office  (a  distance  occasionally  of  10  or  16  mile8)t  who  is 
remunerated  either  by  a  subscription  raised  among  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
frequently  by  a  fee  charged  on  each  letter;  in  other  places  a  jiaujKr  per- 
forms the  service,  and  thus  the  extra  expense  is  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
avoided.     Frequcatly  the  messenger  is  employed  by  the  postmiuter  of  the 
neighbouring  post-town, — a  circumstance  which  bos  in  many  instances  led 
to  the  fee  being  erroneously  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  eslablishcd 
authority,  and  conse<^uently  to  its  being  submitted  to  even  when  obvioual 
ncessive ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  mail-guard  or  other 
son  employed  in  conveying  the  moil  through  or  near  the  village^  leaves  tl 
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*  "  The  maps  nreconlaincd  in  the  Third  H^porC  of  the  Postofre  Coniiniitee,  ai 
are  ilntcil  I'ctruory,  t8<l8  :  since  then  lonie  improvcmrnt  hai  tukcn  pUer,  but  ni 
to  any  matcrifti  extent." 

f  "Of  partjhcii  and  towQiiliipi  tbcrc  ate  13,635."— /'ii-«i  Rrftort  ^  VuCr  Law 
CommutioNeri,  Supp.  p.  101. 
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letters  at  aa  appointed  place  and  obtains  a  fee,  generally  a  penny  for  each. 
But  in  numerous  instances  nothing  like  a  systematic  arraogcmcnt  exist3. 
Oqc  or  two  families  perhaps  have  iheirown  bags  conveyed  backwards  and 
fbrwarda  at  a  cunsidcrable  oxpcnBc,  and  the  otliers  depend  on  chance  op* 
portunittes  of  calling  at  the  i»ost-office  (generally  on  market-days),  or  send 
whenever  they  hear  by  accident  that  a  letter  to  their  a*Idrp««  is  eipoaed  in 
the  office  window.  The  extra  charge  is  as  variable  in  amount  as  the  means 
of  collecting  it.  It  is  perhaps  most  frequently  a  penny,  but  it  is  in  some 
instances  only  a  halfpenny,  in  oUiers  as  much  as  sixpence  per  letter.  In 
many  districts  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  mile  (from  the  post-town  to  the  vil- 
lage) appcare  to  be  the  cstablbhL-d  charge,  and  occasionally  the  rate  ad- 
Tances  with  the  weight  of  the  letter." 

We  doubt  uot  that  our  country  readers  will  fully  sympa- 
tiiizc  with  this  statement.  The  estimated  cost  of  establishing 
at  once  four  hundred  new  post-offices  was  about  8000/.  per 
annum^  which  the  Treasury  thought  woidd  be  well  exj)ended 
ia  efTectlng  "  so  important  an  extension  of  the  benetits  of 
cheap,  rapid  aud  secure  communication  by  post." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hill  proposed  to  extend  the  system  to 
unaller  districts,  by  the  following  or  a  simltiu*  arrangement:— 

"  1st.  Establish  weekly  posts  to  every  villi^;e  and  hamlet,  increasing  the 
frcqaency  of  such  posta  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  letters. 

"  2nd.  Lay  down  a  general  rule,  under  which  places  not  otherwise  en- 
titled to  posts  may  obtain  them  (or  those  entitled  may  have  them  more  fre- 
(]uenUy)>  on  payment  by  the  inhabitants,  in  either  cofie,  of  the  additional 
expense  incurred,  minus  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  1000  tetters. 

"  Extend  the  above  arrangements,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
needful,  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

*'  Large  as  is  the  number  of  pust-offices  that  would  be  required  for  carry- 
ing out  these  ptanj»,  the  cxpen&e  would  be  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
Tirat,  because  many  of  the  places  in  question  arc  upon  the  present  lines  of 
cummunicatioD  ;  and,  secondly,  because  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
offices  necessarily  reduces  the  distance  from  one  to  another,  thereby  dimi- 
oiahing  the  expense  of  conveyance.  Taking  these  matters  into  considera- 
tioo»  it  may  hv  safely  estimated  that  an  annual  outlay  of  about  70,000/. 
would  suffice  for  the  addition  of  GOO  daily  posts,  nnd  many  tlious;ind  weekly 
pOfts ;  in  short,  for  the  completion  of  the  wliole  plan  of  rural  dislribuliun, 
tsherc  indicated.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  arrangement  would 
in  nil  prot>ability  add  une-third  tu  the  |>opulatiou  now  included  within  the 
rtDgc  of  the  Post-OfBce,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  tlie  increased 
reccipta  would  far  more  than  cover  the  additional  cxpeuditore." 

For  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Post-Office  set  this 
good  intention  of  tlie  Treasury  at  defiance.  On  the  2l6t  of 
Marchj  1843,  the  Secretary  says,  "  No  deiiuitivc  arraugements 
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have  been  made/'     QueatioDs  being  asked  in  parliament,  the 
Post-Office  was  "forced"  into  action  in  the  necessary  ^^aj« 
to  use  the  Postmaster-General'3  own  word,  and  something! 
was  done, — not  anything   however  proposed  by   Mr.  Hill ! 
His  plan  was  given  up  us  too  expensive,  and  with  ludicrou&jH 
inconsistency  the  Post-Office  substituted  a  plan  which  wil|| 
be  vastly  more  expensive, — whose  cost  indeed  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  calculate.     The  principle  suggested  by  the  Post- 
Officc  and  adopted  by  the  Treasurj',  is,  that  all  places  whose 
letters  shall  exceed  one  hundred  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  a  receiving-house  and  a  free  delive 
of  letters,  and  that  whenever  such  places  apply  for  post-offic 
the  same  shall  be  granted.   The  Postmaster-General  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  the  Treasury  for  an  unlimited  demand  for 
such  offices,  and  he  was  "  not  prepared  to  say  what  may  be 
"  the  total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  measure  throughout  the 
"  kingdom."    (App.  page  147.)     Subsequently  he  estimated 
the  number  of  offices  at  about  400,  and  the  expense  at  7000/, 
or  8000/.,  whilst  his  Secretary  said  that  "  it  was  impossible  to 
"  give  any  idea  of  what  the  numl>er  would  be,  and  that  there 
"  would  Ije  some  thousands  of  such  posts."     If  the  Post- 
Office  persist  in  this  ill-digested  scheme,  and  expend  thereon, 
as  it  very  likely  may,  some  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  is 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Hill  to  show  that  he  ia  in  no  way  respon- 
sible.    He  says : — 


"  In  the  course  of  my  etftminnHon  before  the  parliftracntary  Coramittce 
of  1B38.  I  woe  repeatedly  questioned  as  to  the  feasibility  of  extending  the 
penny  rate  indefinitely,  and  the  foUowing  extracts  are  from  my  answers  to 
such  interrogations  : — 

"  '  [f  this  Committee  has  time  to  f^o  into  the  investigation^  I  think  Ibtrc 
will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  showing  that,  if  the  rate  is  to  be  uniform,  tub 
respects  all  houses  in  tlic  kingdom  (for  1  see  no  point  at  which  you  cmn 
stop  short  of  that) «  if  every  letter  is  to  be  convc^xd  to  every  bouse  In  th« 
kingdom  at  an  uniform  rate,  either  that  rate  must  bu  considerably  hightr 
than  Id.,  or  the  Government  must  moke  up  its  mind  not  to  look  to  the 
Pbst-Office  any  longer  as  a  source  of  revenue.  If  the  Government  is 
willing  to  convey  loiters  without  profit.  1  for  one  Rhall  be  very  glud  to  see 
such  an  arrangement  made,  but  I  see  nn  reason  st  present  to  think  this 
wiU  be  done'  (733), 

"  •  •  •  I  considered  that  I  hnd  to  devise  the  best  plan  cnnsisleot  with 
the  condition  of  afffirdtng  the  Government  a  great  part  of  the  rwvnue; 
the  revenue  is  abandoned,  unifomiity  of  postage,  no  doubtt  taay  be  carried 
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oat  tA  an  unlbBlttd  extent ;  that  would  be  a  better  mode  of  distributing  the 
Wtten  undnubtedly^  leaving  out  of  the  cue  the  question  of  revenue  (735). 
**The  rule  now  adopted  by  the  Government,  rir.  that  'all  places,  the 
letters  for  which  exceed  100  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege  of  a  rtceiviDg-ofBce  and  a  free  delivery  of  their  letters,*  and  '  thai 
■Am  Hbo  or  wort  amaU  pUet$  mm  be  combined  wiihin  one  me$99Hgfr'i 
watkt  the  wKoU  duitrict  thujt  iucludM  $hall  2ie  cunaidrred  but  at  ome  poit/ 
19  in  fact  the  realization  of  the  extreme  case  treated  of  lu  my  evidence — 
since  it  n  mauifest  that  there  are  few  districts  m  the  kingdom  where  the 
population  is  so  rare  thai  a  messenger  cannot  reach,  within  a  single  day,  a 
sufficient  numlwr  wvn  of  detached  houses,  aa  are  in  the  aggregate  in  the 
receipt  of  100  letters  per  week — thus  the  principle  of  uniform  postage  Is 
pusbed  to  on  extreme.  Aa  in  the  case  of  late  letters  tlie  additional  penny 
Ttte  hat  been  Abaodooed,  on  which  I  reckoned  for  defraying  the  additional 
expeoae; — so  here  are  reliuqui^ihi'd  those  district  payments  which  la  my 
plan  were  to  bear  part,  at  least,  of  the  cost  of  rural  distribution  ;  and  a 
coone  entered  on  which  must  end  In  expense  such  as  never  could  have  bc-en 
eontonptated.  Thus  wo  have  the  same  parties^  first  decrying  Penny  Post* 
«ge  AS  ruinous,  where  on  experiment  it  is  found  to  yield  a  large  revenue, 
-WKt  tbso  pushing  its  extension  where  they  had  been  warned,  had  they  at- 
ttnded  to  the  warning,  that  it  will  entail  very  serious  loss.  No  wonder 
that  wlten  the  Treasury  and  the  Post-Office  discovered  the  full  scope  of  the 
rule  so  precipitately  adopted,  they  fouud  themselves  so  embarrassed  as  to 
be  driven  to  the  unprecedented  step  of  declaring  their  intention  to  sacri- 
fice the  whole  revenue." 

Suggestions  upon  the  completion  of  the  system  of  daj- 
muls,  respecting  the  rates  charged  by  foreign  Powers  on 
British  letters,  colonial  letters,  a  better  general  distribtition 
between  large  towns,  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  weight, 
railfray-Btations  being  made  official  post-officea  (private  post- 
offices  they  already  are  to  a  considerable  extent,  where  the 
clerks  arc  obliging),  are  all  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Hill,  but 
tre  have  not  space  to  examine  them.  TThe  suggestions  for  a 
IKtrcel-posl,  and  for  the  security  of  correspondence,  are  how- 
CT  too  important  to  be  passed  over. 

Wc  are  glad  to  record  Colonel  Mabcrly's  observation  that, 
within  considerable  limits,  the  charge  ought  not  to  advance  at 
111!  nith  the  weight  of  letters  (Rcp.of  1838,Ev.3ll4)  ;  the  cost 
of  receiving,  sorting  and  distributing,  being  scarcely  greater 
on  a  packet  weighing  two,  throe,  or  four  pounds,  than  on  one 
\M  lulling  H  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment Wf  re  t(i  carry  parcels  at  a  reduced  rate,  great  accommo- 
dation would  be  given  to  the  public  and  a  large  revenue  gainecL 
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Mr.  Hill  suggests  that  parcels  of  a  certain  weight  shoxild  be 
carried  at  a  penny  per  ounce,  the  Post-Office  having  a  right, 
as  in  tlxe  case  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  to  detain  them 
over  a  post,  if  necessary,  bo  as  to  avoid  heavy  mails.     Tliis 
measure,  by  justifying  more  frequent  dcUveries  in  the  several 
districts,  would  tend  greatly  to  perfect  the  Post-Office  mecha- 
nism.  The  convenience  in  rural  districts  would  be  very  great 
Such  a  plan  for  the  carriage  of  parcels  is  in  operation  in  th< 
East  Indies,  imder  the  name  of  the  Banghy  Post ;  when  tin 
maximum  of  weight  is  said  to  be  15  lb.  and  of  size  15  In.  x 
12  ill.  X  21.     What  can  be  done,  under  all  disadvantages  ii 
the  East,  by  foot^messengcrs,  would  be  easily  managed  h< 
by  railways  and  horses. 

The  importance  of  security  of  correspondence  cannot 
overrated.  Yet,  vital  as  it  is,  it  would  appear  from  Colonel  Ma- 
bcrly  that  the  Post-Office  morals  are  in  a  most  rotten  atuta^H 
lie  says  "the  department  has  become  thoroughly  demoralized'^" 
(Ev.1174).  *'I  can  stale  that  the  plunder  is  terrific"  (Ev.ll76), 
"  a  letter  posted  with  money  in  it  might  as  well  be  tlirowndown 
"in  the  street  as  put  into  the  Post-Office"  (Ev.  1178).  Of 
course  these  statements  are  much  exaggerated.  The  number 
of  money-lettei's  lost  under  the  new  system  is  doubtless  abso- 
lutely greater  than  under  the  old;  but  in  compiu-ison  with 
increased  number  of  letters  now  sent  by  the  post,  and  com 
dering  the  withdrawal  of  the  previous  gratiutous  registratioi 
tbe  losses  have  not  increased ;  so  that,  speaking  relatively; 
number  of  losses  has  not  increased  at  all,  and  the  risk  to  which 
money-letters  ai*e  now  exposed  is  no  fcrcater  than  heretofore. 
Indeed,  as  Mr,  Hill  well  obser\'e3,  "  this  conclusion  seems  al-_ 
"  most  necessary  to  account  for  what  excites  Colonel  Maberly*! 
"  special  wonder,  viz.  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  publi 
"  to  a  practice  which,  on  his  showing,  must  be  pronounced 
"  be  absolutely  insane." 

How  to  remedy  the  evil,  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  1i; 
been  the  subject  of  long  contest  between  the  Postniafitei 
General  and  Mr.  Hill.  Lord  Lowther's  remedy  is  to 
prohibit,  if  possible,  by  a  compulsory  fee  of  1*.,  the  tran* 
mission  of  money  and  other  valuable  letters,  not  registerei 
"  At  present  any  letter  is  registered  on  j)ayraent  of  1#,  by  tl 
"  sender,  but  not  otherwise.     The  number  of  registered  let 
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**  tcra  is  very  small,  being  only  about  sixty  per  day  of  the 
"  General-Post  letters  posted  in  London,  or  less  than  one 
"  in    1500."      If  the    compulsory   fee    is    not    found  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  number,  then  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
its  amount.     Now  the  great  evil   of  this  proposal  is,  that 
it  makes  the  Post-Office  the  judge  whether  a  jmcket  con- 
tains money  or  jewellery,  etc.    This  folly  was  practically  dc- 
inonstratcd  before  the  Committee,  when  a  quantity  of  various 
kinds  of  letters  were  laid  before  Mr.  Bokenhani,  the  head  of 
the  inland  <lepartment,  some  containing  coin,   others  speci- 
xoens  of  natural  liistory,  etc.,  and  he  was  asked  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other;  but  the  wary  officer  would  not  ven- 
ture to  touch  them,  or  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee 
what  held  coin  and  what  did  not.    It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  this 
proposal  had  been  sanctioned,  the  Post-Office  would  virtually 
liave  had  the  power  of  putting  a  shilling  tax  on  every  packet. 
Instead  of  any  comptdsory  payment,  to  be  assessed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  office,  Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  the  public 
should  be  induced  to  register  their  letters  by  a  low  fee,  be- 
ginning with  Grf.  per  letter,  and  reducing  it  still  lower  if  pos- 
sible.  The  Post-Office  objected  to  this,  that  registered  letters 
■xvould  become  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  office.    "  If  you  cannot  do  it,  allow 
me,"  answered  Mr.  Hill.    The  feasibility  of  the  plan  was  fully 
demonstrated,  but  still  it  has  been  treated  only  with  contempt, 
upon  the  allegation  that  the  duties  at  the  great  "Forward" 
offices,  such  as  Birmingham,  would  be  rendered  insuperable. 
Allowing  for  an  increase  of  eight-fold  on  the  present  number 
of  registered  letters,  they  would  amount  to  the  alarming  num- 
ber of  seventy-two  per  day,  "to  be  despatched  at  fifteen  periods 
(»f  the  day," — not  five  at  each  despatch! — "No  possible  in- 
crease of  force  would  meet  the  difficulty  !  "   We  will  take  Mr. 
UilFs  examination  of  the  case  of  the  travelling  post-offices. 

"tf  bad  begins  at  the  'forward'  offices,  worse  remains  behind  in  Ihe 
^vtlUng-office.  '  How  the  duty  is  to  be  performed  there/  the  Post- 
muter.  General  declares  himself  •  altogether  at  a  loss  to  irangine.*  Adding, 
*^  '  if  the  number  of  registered  letters  should  increase  largelyj  this  office 
(knit  bt  abolished.' 

"l^diuiBier  of  this  iaJHry  to  the  poblic  serricc^  it  may  be  here  obacnred, 
•■■tJ'  !*'r*.h  in  a  Return  subsequently  ordered  by  the  Committee, 

'Well,  ,,  fl  that  the  number  of  regialered  letter*  to  be  dealt  with  in 
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the  travcUing-oflSce,  during  ita  whole  journey  from  London  to  Prwtoo, 
averages  as  high  as  «i>  each  trip  1  it  is  curioub  that  a  Return,  fraught  with 
evidcnc«  so  convincing  on  &  point  so  important,  should  have  been  ao  lilti« 
cared  for  that,  though  certainly  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Committee,  it  vtsa 
emitted  in  the  printed  Report. 

"  And  such  being  the  fact*  of  the  case.  Colonel  Mabcrly  gravely  antici- 
pates an  increase  of  registered  letters^  ao  enormous  and  so  vast  that  be 
'does  not  believe  that  three  travelling  poat-ofiiccs  could  do  the  duty.' 
Hius  assuming  an  increase  of.  at  the  very  least,  a  thousand-fold ;  which 
would  give  a  net  revenue  from  this  source  alone  of  two  millions  per  annum/' 

We  have  an  amusing  instance  of  Post-Office  fears  on  this 

subject : — 

"  Groundless,  however,  as  the  alarm  of  an  orerwhelming  number  of  re- 
gistered letters  may_seem  to  tlie  uninitiated,  it  is  by  no  means  without  a 
|)arallel  in  Post-Office  proceedings.  Thusj  for  instance,  while  1  was  at  the 
Treasury,  additional  allowances  to  two  postmasters  (at  Swinford  and  Balla- 
ghuderin  in  Ireland)  were  proposed,  on  the  ground  that  the  tnoney-ordcr 
business  had  become  so  heavy  that  each  postmaster  was  obliged  to  engage  a 
clerk  to  attend  to  that  duty  alone.  The  accounts  in  the  Post-Office  would ' 
of  course  have  supplied  a  check  to  this  statement ;  but  it  came  to  the  Tre«- 
Bury  vouched,  first  by  the  surveyor  of  the  districti  eecond  by  the  Dublin 
office,  and  tliird  by  the  London  office.  The  Treasury,  at  my  suggestion^ 
however,  called  for  information  as  to  the  actual  number  of  money-orxlers 
paid  and  issued  by  each  office  In  a  gtx'en  time;  and,  after  the  lajtte  of  a 
year,  the  information  was  supplied,  when  it  appeared  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  money-orderv  paid  and  issued,  when  taken  together,  was  in  one  of* 
fice  only  two,  and  in  the  other  only  three,  per  day.  I  advised  the  rejectioa 
of  thu  proposed  allowances  ;  but  this  question,  with  many  others  of  ■  ai* 
milar  character,  remained  undecided  when  my  duties  were  interrupted.' — 
Evid.,  p.  92. 

From  what  has  already  been  exhibited  in  thus  paper,  no  one 
can  be  surprized  to  iind  numerous  exan^ples  exposed  to  the 
Committee,  manifesting  great  extravagance  in  the  maiiage- 
nieut  of  the  Post-Office.  Tims  Mr.  Hill  recommended  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  convcjauce  of  the  Dublin  mail,  tending 
to  a  saving  of  about  50^000/.  per  annum,  whilst  thoy  would 
have  accelerated  the  conveyance  between  London  and  Dub- 
lin, but  he  was  not  listened  to.  Again,  with  the  packets  to 
the  Channel  Islands : — in  1 8-i  1,  the  cost  of  two  packets  carrj- 
iug  the  maiU  was  about  7<KX>/.  per  luinum,  and  a  tliird  was 
to  be  appointed,  which  would  increase  the  expense  to  OOOOf, 
per  annum.  Certain  persons  in  Jersey  offered  to  contnict  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mail  thrice  a  week,  for  3000/.  per 
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annum,  stipulating  that  the  port  of  departure  should  be 
changed  from  Weymouth  to  Southampton :  but  the  Post* 
Office  hesitated  to  accept  the  ofifer,  on  the  ground  that  the 
change  of  port  would  inflict  a  serious  inconvenience  on  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Hill  was  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  case,  and  he  distinctly  proved  that 
the  change  of  port  would,  on  the  whole,  benefit  the  foreign 
csorrespondence  rather  than  otherwise.  The  mails  on  land  are 
no  less  the  subject  of  costly  blundering.  On  the  Birmingham 
and  Qloucester  line,  two  special  trains  are  hired  at  an  annual 
cost  of  10,500/.  per  annum,  whereas  one  would  suffice,  and 
5000/*  a  year  be  saved. 

"  Another  measure,  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
was  one  for  regulating  the  space  occupied  in  railway  trains  by  the  Post- 
OflSce,  for  conveyance  ofthe  mails  and  the  guards.  When  T  went  to  the  Trea- 
woTf,  the  reports  from  the  Post-Office  gave  no  information  which  could  en- 
ibfe  ibm  Treasory  to  form  a  judgement  as  to  whether  this  very  large  item 
of  expenae  was  adjusted  with  a  due  regard  to  economy ;  I  therefore  pre- 
pared a  form  to  be  followed  on  every  such  occasion,  which  provided  for 
giving  the  necessary  particulars.     Having  investigated  the  returns  so  framed 
u  they  came  in,  I  soon  found  in  a  majority  of  instances  that  the  space  in 
the  carnages  set  apart  for  the  mails  was  unnecessarily  great  t  in  one  in- 
rtance,  a  day-mail  between  York  and  Normanton,  though  the  maximum 
irci^tof  the  mail-bags  was  only  80  lbs.  (about.equal  to  that  of  a  passen- 
pr's  luggage),  the  Post-Office  occupied  the  space  inside  the  carriage  of  six- 
teen passengers,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  44,  per  mile,  whereas  under  proper  arrange- 
aents  the  expense  would  probably  have  been  about  2rf.  a  mile,  the  charge 
hf  the  ordinary  trains  being  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  space  oc- 
CQpied.    In  consequence  of  this  very  startling  discovery,  the  Post-Office  was 
directed  to  report  upon  the  state  of  all  the  railway  lines  in  this  respect,  with 
t  view  to  preparing  some  very  stringent  regulations  for  putting  a  stop  to 
&c  waste  of  public  money  which  was  then  going  on,  and  which  may  be 
proceeding  at  this  moment  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  the  report, 
Wwevcr  was  not  received  when  my  services  came  to  an  end.     In  the  ab- 
KDoe  of  the  required  information,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than  a  rude 
ntimate  of  the  losa  resulting  from  this  mismanagement ;  but,  forming  the 
best  judgement  I  can  on  the  facts  which  came  before  me,  I  cannot  put  it 
«ttless  som  than  10,000/.  a  year*/' 

We  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  one  in* 


*  Urge  as  thU  amotint  is,  It  will  scarcely  appear  excessive,  when  it  is  considered 
^t^  waste  of  money  thus  going  on  in  this  single  case  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
Wm  per  annum. 
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stance,  which  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  this  Review  to 
notice. 

"The  next  and  last  case  under  thisheail  [Economy]  U  the  new  poBtml 
treaty  with  France,  which,  however  excellent  in  it»  general  objects  and  ef- 
fects, is,  in  consequence  of  important  errors  in  the  details,  operating  very 
unfavourably  on  uur  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  united  post- 
age, French  and  English,  on  letters  between  the  two  countries.  OotKak 
of  postage,  as  the  Committee  will  bear  in  mind,  nscends  by  half-ounces  up 
to  one  ounce,  and  then  by  ounces.  The  French  scale,  on  the  other  bond, 
ascends  by  quarter-ounces.  Several  important  results  flow  from  this  di' 
stinction,  as  every  letter,  in  regard  to  n  portion  of  its  postage,  is  under  the 
quarter-ounce  scale ;  tlic  great  majority  of  letters  will  be  just  within  the 
quartcr-ounce :  such  letters,  therefore,  though  liable  to  a  French  rate  of 
20rf.  per  ounce,  and  a  British  rate  of  only  lOrf.  per  ounce,  would  be  charged 
lOcf.  each,  viz.  &d.  British  and  ^d.  French,  the  whole  bring  collected 
sometimes  by  the  one  Post-Oflfice,  sometimes  by  the  other.  Under 
old  system  each  Government  would  retain  its  own  5(^,  and  hand  over 
second  5rf.  to  the  other  Government.  The  English  Post-Olfice,  howe^'er 
in  order  to  rclieveitaelf  of  the  trouble  of  accounting  for  the  leUers  numeru- 
tim,  proposed  a  clause  by  which  each  Government  would  have  accuunti 
to  the  other  for  the  whole  mail  at  once,  according  to  its  wciglit  in  bulk. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Treosur)*  how  unfairly  towards  our  own  GaremmcDt 
the  proposed  stipulation  would  operate,  and  the  ])roposal  of  the  Post-office 
was  consequently  rejected.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  treaty,  that  ttwas 
subsequently  revived,  with  a  slight  modification,  which  no  doubt  waa 
thought  would  obviate  the  pvil.  but  which  only  slightly  mitigates  it.  Under 
the  treaty,  we  arc  to  pay  in  respect  of  a  mail,  the  postage  of  which  is  col- 
lected in  England.  20d.  an  ounce  to  tlic  French  for  their  share  of  the  post- 
age; whereas  on  a  mail,  the  postage  of  which  is  to  be  collected  in  Francep 
we  are  only  to  receive  I2d.  per  ounce.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  great 
majority,  which,  as  before  said,  are  just  under  tlie  quarter-ounce,  tlie  ulti- 
mate effect  is,  that  of  our  5(/.,  when  the  postage  is  collected  in  France,  the 
French  hand  over  to  us  only  3(/.,  retaining  2i/.  of  our  bd.,  ia  addition  to 
their  own  bd. ;  whereas,  when  we  collect  the  postage,  we  hand  over  to  the 
French  the  whole  of  their  5<i..  retaining  our  own  5(2.  witkoutany  addition. 
Upon  certain  small  claaaea  of  letters  the  arrangement  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  English,  but  to  a  very  slight  extent  even  upon  such  clashes,  and  on 
tlie  general  balance  tlie  disadvantage  is  to  an  annual  amount  probably  i»f 
some  thousands  of  pounds*.  I  would  press  the  results  of  this  treaty,  which 
presents  other  matters  for  criticism  (into  which  however  I  do  not  now 
enter)  ihe  more  urgently  on  the  Committee,  because  I  learn  from  Ibe  |njb- 
lic  prints  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  other  Powers  for  similar 
treaties  to  this  with  France."  (318.  p.  88.) 

Under  the  item  of  salaries^  Mr.  Hill  estimates  that  there 

'*  *  BttJmsled  clftcwherc  at  4000JL  (53$).'* 
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might  be  an  annual  saving  of  7^,000/. ;  and  reckoning  the 
total  of  ail  these  measures  of  economy,  it  would  h<1(1  about 
200,000/.  per  annum  to  the  net  revenue,  without  requiring 
any  increase  of  letters  whatever. 

On  the  disgraceful  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hill  from  office  we  feel 
hound  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr.  Hill  was  at  first  engaged  for 
two  years  at  the  Treasury.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year,  the  Whigs  were  about  to  leave  office,  and  the  engage- 
ment was  renewed  for  a  year  by  Mr,  Baring,  and  for  this 
abort  period  only,  because  he  did  not  desire  to  deprive  his 
racoesaor  of  the  power  of  renewing ;  which  that  gentleman  de- 
clined to  exercise,  Mr.  Hill  appealed  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  who 
thus  answered : — 

"  I  have  given  my  beat  attention  to  all  ihat  you  have  stated,  but  I  still 
retain  the  opinion  which  I  have  before  exprvs&etl,  that  It  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  retain  your  services  for  a  longer  period  tlion  that  to  which  they 
■re  at  present  limited.  I  can  assure  you  that,  in  coining  to  thti»  conclu- 
non,  it  is  Tcry  far  from  my  intention  to  imply  that  there  lias  been  on  your 
put  any  neglect  of  the  duties  confided  to  you,  or  any  deficiency  of  zeal  or 
aUtit)*  in  the  discharge  of  them.  I  readily  acknowledge  also  the  honour- 
able motives  which  originally  prompted  and  which  have  now  inducetl  you 
to  repeat  your  offer  of  gratuitous  service.  But  1  am  inHuenced  solely  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  character  of  permanence 
to  an  appointment  which/  originally  created  for  a  tcmpnrar>*  purpoi>c,  haa 
DOW,  aj  it  appears  to  me,  fulfilled  its  object.  The  penny  postage  has  been 
ibove  two  years  established,  and  the  principle  of  it  is  now  thoroughly  un* 
derstood. 

**  So  long  oa  a  Post-office  shall  continue,  so  long  will  opportunities  pre- 
•cnt  theinaelves  of  effecting  important  improvements,  and  the  necessity  ariM! 
oT  adapting  the  arraot^ements  to  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  country  :  but  the  retention  of  an  independent  ofliccr,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  condocting  such  improvements,  would  neccsBarily  lead  either  to  an 
mtirc  anper^ession  of  those  who  ore,  by  their  officer,  responsible  for  the 
Uattagement  of  the  department,  or  to  a  conflict  of  authorities,  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  interests." 

Mr,  Hill  then  tried  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  gave  a  similar  an- 
swer.    The   following  most   unusual  statement  waa  made  in 
Ibe  Treasury  minute  containing  his  thsmissal: — The  Lords  of 
tht  Treasury  "  consider  it  due  to  him,  on  the  termination  of 
his  engagement  with  this  Government,  to  express  to  him 
the  approbation  with  which  they  have  regarded  his  zealous 
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**  truiied  to  himf  and  how  materially  the  efficiency  qf  the  Poei^ 
"  Office  arrangements  has  been  promoted  by  the  care  and 
"  intelligence  evinced  by  him  in  the  consideration  of  the  ysr 
"  rious  important  questions  which  have  been  referred  to 
«  him/' 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  said : — 

"  If  Mr.  Hill  had  been  continued  in  his  appointment*  he  would  have 
been  in  precisely  the  same  situation  which  he  had  occupied  for  three  years, 
and  no  consequences  could  be  anticipated  from  the  retention  of  his  services 
other  than  those  which  had  resulted  from  his  previous  employment.  Ample 
opportunity  had  been  afforded,  during  his  three  years'  services,  of  judging 
what  inconvenience  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  continuance  of  his 
appointment.  It  was  only  proposed  that  Mr.  Hill's  services  should  be 
retained,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  into  operation  those 
portions  of  his  plan  which  had  not  been  carried  into  effect,  or,  at  least,  till 
they  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  that  the  public  mi^t  have 
some  security  that  a  trial  of  their  efficiency  would  ultimately  be  made.  So 
fkr  from  Mr.  Hill's  appointment  having  produced  any  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  pleased  to  report,  in  the 
minute  which  he  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  had  read,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Post* 
Office  arrangements  had  been  materially  promoted  by  the  care  and  intelli- 
gence evinced  by  him  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  important  ques- 
tions which  had  been  referred  to  him.  Then,  if  Mr.  Hill's  care  and 
intelligence  had  produced  increased  efficiency  in  the  Post-Office  establish- 
ment, why  were  the  public  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  might 
obtain  from  the  operation  of  those  portions  of  his  plan  which  remained 
unexecuted^  " 

Mr.  Baring,  who  made  the  original  agreement  with  Mr* 
Hill,  said:— 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Goulbum)  referred  to  the 
Treasury  minute  under  which  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed,  and  seemed  to  rely 
upon  the  words  '  penny  postage,'  which  he  found  in  that  minute.  Now 
it  was  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  that  it  involved 
not  merely  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage,  but  other  moat  ettmtive 
alteration.  In  the  first  4n6tance,  when  the  plan  was  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  told  Mr.  Hill  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
undertake  all  these  changes  immediately,  but  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
wouldconfine  themselves  to  the  system  of  the  Penny  Postage  and  those  matters 
immediately  involved  in  it.  That  was  only  a  part  of  the  general  plan,  and, 
after  its  adoption,  it  was  well  known  that  there  still  remained  consider- 
able additional  labour  to  be  got  through.  He  thought  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  placed  too  much  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  only  engaged  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  for  a  year.     In  doing  this,  how- 
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tm,  he  hftd  nettr  anticipated  that  that  gentleman'i  lervicei  would  not  be 
nqaircd  for  more  than  a  year ;  but  oa  he  knew  that  he  wae  going  out  of 
offlee  within  a  short  time,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  courteous  to  his 
•accessor  to  appoint  for  a  longer  period  than  that.  He  had,  however,  been 
all  along  of  opinion  that  the  wrvicei  of  Mr,  Hill  at  the  TVeasuty  would  be 
rtfundfor  a  much  longer  period  than  one  year.  He  also  thought  it  was 
only  common  justice  to  say,  that  at  the  period  when  it  was  determined  to 
cany  oat  this  plan  he  had  not  the  slightest  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill.  As  for  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  that  gentleman,  of 
eonrsc  he  had  sufficient  evidence  of  this  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly given  before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  his 
pamphlet.  He  must  say  that,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hill,  he 
fcnnd  him  to  possess  other  qualities  which  he  did  not  expect  to  find  in 
kim.  He  had  expected  that  a  person  who  had  been  long  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  an  extensive  system  of  this  kind  would  not  carry  out  the 
change  with  that  coolness  and  judgement  that  was  requisite,  and  he  had 
expected  that  he  should  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  inducing 
Mr.  Hill  to  adopt  any  alteration  in  his  plan  that  might  appear  requisite. 
He  found  quite  tke  contrary  of  this,  and  that  Mr.  Hill,  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  adopted  any  suggestions  that  were  made  to  him ;  so  that,  instead 
of  difficolties,  he  found  etfery  facility  in  carrying  the  plan  into  ^ect.  True, 
Mr.  Hill  gave  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  he  had  adopted,  or  for  the 
ODorse  that  he  recommended ;  but  if  any  of  his  suggestions  were  not 
adopted,  he  always  found  Mr.  Hill  most  ready  to  give  way  to  the  course 
whidi  he  suggested.  He  felt  bound  to  add,  that,  although  no  absolute 
bargain  had  been  broken  with  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  still  he  could  not  help 
cxpreaeing  his  sincere  regret,  that,  ailer  three  years'  exertions,  which  were 
diaiveterized  by  the  utmost  zeal  and  intelligence,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  public  service  in  the  way  in  which  he  had." 

Such  were  the  opinions  expressed  in  Parliament  by  men  of 
character  and  experience.  It  now  only  remains  to  see  what 
■re  the  future  prospects  of  the  Penny  Postage.  That  it  will 
ever  be  completed  by  the  Post-Office,  mero  motu,  it  were  idle 
to  believe.  What  Mr,  Matthew  Hill  wrote  to  hia  brother,  be- 
fore he  entered  the  Treasury,  is  as  true  at  the  present  time^ 
vith  the  alteration  of  tenses,  as  when  it  was  written : — 

"  You  have  excited  great  hostility  at  the  Post-Office — that  we  know  as  a 
DtUer  of  fact,  but  it  must  have  been  inferred  if  the  fact  had  not  been 
blown.  It  i*  not  in  human  nature  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Po9t'  Office 
tlkonU  view  your  plan  Kith  friendly  eyee.  If  they  are  good-natured  persons, 
u  I  dare  say  they  are,  they  will  forgive  you  in  time  ;  but  they  have  much 
to  overlook.  That  a  stranger  should  attempt  to  understand  the  arcana  of 
<^f  Kystem  of  postage  better  than  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attain  to 
*<Kh  knowledge  was  bad  enough— that  be  should  succeed  was  still  worse 
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— but  that  he  should  persuade  the  countr)-  and  tlie  paHianient  that  be  had 
succeeded,  is  an  offence  very  difficult  to  pardon.  Now,  you  are  called  upoo^g 
to  UD(iertakc  the  task  of  carrying  into  actioo  through  the  agency  of  tho^H 
gentlemen,  what  they  have  pronounced  preposterous,  wild,  visionary,  ah* 
surd,  clumsy  and  impracticable.  They  Aarf  thus  pledged  themttlvf,  hf  o 
distinct  prvpbery  repeated  over  and  orer  again,  that  the  plan  canmft  mc' 
ceed,  I  confess  I  hold  in  great  aire  prophets  icho  maff  Aarf  the  fflcaaf  0/ 
antitting  in  the  fuljilment  of  their  otcn  predictions.  Believe  me,  yoa  will 
require  every  aid  which  goverotnenl,  backed  by  the  countr)',  can  pYc  you 
to  conquer  these  difficulties.  You  found  it  no  easy  task  to  defeat  )'OUr 
opponents  in  the  great  struggle  which  ia  just  concluded ;  but  what  was 
that  to  what  you  nre  now  called  upon  to  effect — no  less  an  enterprise  than 
to  change  your  bitter  enemies  into  hearty  allies-— pursuing  your  proj< 
with  good  will,  crushing  difficulties  instead  of  raising  them«  and  using  thi 
practical  knowledge,  not  to  rep«l  your  suggestions  and  to  embarrass  yc 
arrangements,  but  using  that  same  knowledge  in  your  behalf,  aiding 
assisting  in  those  matters  wherv  long  experience  gives  them  such  a  gi 
advantage  over  you,  and  which  may  be  turned  for  or  against  you  at 
pleasure  of  the  possessors  ?  " 

Lord  Lowther  spoke  truly,  before  he  was  Postmast 
General,  when  he  said  that  there  had  been  no  alterations' 
in  the  Post-Office  except  what  had  actually  been  forced  upon 
it  In/  the  public*.  The  treatment  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  phm  is 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  conduct  of  the  Post-Offioc  towards 
Mr.  Dockwra  and  Mr.  Palmer,  Palmer's  plan,  which  raised 
the  revenue  in  thirty  years  from  ISOfiOOL  per  annum  to 
1,500,000/.,  was  called  'Snsionary  and  absurd,"  and  was  pro- 
nounced a  total  failure  within  a  year  or  two  atler  its  intro- 
duction, even  as  Mr.  HilPs  has  been  decried.  Mr.  Hill  gives 
us  a  summary  of  Post-OfHce  conduct  since  the  restoration, 
which  our  readci*s  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind: — 

"  It  18  a  curious  fact  that,  from  the  institution  of  the  Post-Office  to  the 
present  time,  no  important  improvement  has  bad  its  origin  in  that  esta- 
blishment. The  establishment  uf  a  General-post  nc\'cr  seems  to  have  sog- 
ge&ted  to  the  office  itself  the  propriety  of  a  Town-post,  even  in  London ;  Ihtt 
was  left  to  a  private  indindual  of  the  name  of  Dockwra,  who,  shortly  before 
the  rcatoration,  established  a  penny-post  in  Loudon  as  a  speculation  of  hjs 
own.  Tlic  next  improvement  was  the  establishment  of  the  cross>post*  hf 
Mr.  Allen  (the  Allworthy  of  Fielding's  'Tom  Jones')  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.     All  |»crsons  conversant  with  tlie  various  published  col- 


*  See  SUih  Report  of  the  Fo»c*Oakc  ConinitMioo. 
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kctions  of  letters  before  that  date  will  know  the  inconvenience  which  was 
sostftined  for  want  of  cross-posts ;  yet  the  suggestion  of  this  important  ac- 
eammodati(m  wu  left,  as  before,  for  a  private  individual.  Then  come  the 
improYeineats  of  Mr.  Palmer ;  I  say  improvements  in  the  plural,  for  it  is 
most  nnjost  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  person  to  limit  his  merit 
to  the  suggestion  of  substituting  mail-coaches  for  horse-  and  foot-posts. 
"Hiis,  no  doubt,  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  plan,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  mistaken  for  the  plan  itself  i  but  he  suggested,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  accomplish,  an  almost  total  revolution  in  Post-Office  arrange- 
ments. Hie  utter  hopelessness  of  improvements  originating  in  the  Post- 
OiBce  has  been  practically  acknowledged  by  the  different  governments 
which  have  been  in  office  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  For  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  time  Commissions  have  been  in  action,  who,  after  rigid  and  exten- 
sive inquiries,  in  the  course  of  which  a  vast  mass  of  facts  has  been  elicited, 
have  from  time  to  time  propo6ed  many  improvements  of  great  value,  some 
of  which  their  influence,  backed  by  the  government,  has  been  able  to  carry 
into  effect ;  others,  without  any  satisfactory  reason,  have  met  with  rejection 
uid  neglect.  But  as  Lord  Lowther  justly  stated  in  1835,  '  He  knew  from 
experience  that  a  Commission  was  inefficient  to  grapple  with  so  strong  a 
body  as  the  Post-Office  department.  When  he  had  the  honour  to  belong 
to  a  Commission  of  that  nature,  the  Post-Office  almost  set  them  at  dejiance ; 
and  it  was  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
i»ettraei/irom  the  Poat-Qj^  any  (information  necessary  for  the  elucidation 
if  the  inqniry.'*' 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Post-Office  is  as  obstinately 
set  against  all  improvement  now  as  it  was  before  Mr.  Hill^s 
l^an  was  begtm.  But  the  friends  of  cheap  and  efficient  post- 
age need  not  despair,— one  more  vigorous  effi)rt  will  succeed ; 
but  it  must  be  to  reform  the  root  of  the  evil, — to  remodel 
the  constitution  of  the  Post-Office,  and  give  effect  to  the  good 
counsel  of  Lord  Lowther,  uttered  in  the  days  of  his  wisdom. 
Being  asked  his  opinion  on  this  point  in  1836,  Lord  Lowther 
laid, — 

"  I  think  the  present  system  has  proved  that  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to 
&c  active  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  I  should  feel  disposed  to  new- 
model  and  re-construct  the  Post-Office  department  altogether.  I  think 
one  sees,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Post-Office,  that  it  remains  just  what 
it  was  ever  since  the  improvement  it  underwent  in  1797  and  1798  ;  there 
liu  hardly  been  any  alteration  since  in  its  details  except  what  has  actually 
been  forced  upon  it  by  the  public." 

This  remark  remains    perfectly   applicable  to  the  year 
1843:— 

"Ihe  duties  of  the  Post-Office  (the  noble  Lord  continued)  are  becoming 
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now  BO  greats  notwithstanding  its  inconvenient  and  almost  prohilHtory  ar- 
rangements, and  so  general,  and  from  the  present  state  of  the  world*  ud 
our  constant  communication  with  the  East  and  with  America,  I  should  look 
to  England  as  being  in  a  great  degree  the  Post-Office  of  the  world  if  &ciU- 
ties  were  offered ;  and  however  capable  or  industrious  one  man  might  be, 
I  should  conceive  he  could  hardly  be  qualified  to  look  into  the  nombcr  of 
details  that  that  office  would  embrace  in  all  its  ramifications.  I  should 
think  the  better  way  would  be  to  have  a  Board,  as  in  France  (there  it  is 
called  a  Council),  with  a  head  and  two  assistants,  one  to  superintend  tfaa 
home  department  of  the  Post-Office,  and  the  other  the  foreign  department 
and  colonies ;  and  the  head  would  have  a  general  view  over  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  whole  office." 

Until,  therefore,  the  present  constitution  of  the  Post-Office 
is  changed, — until  the  real  management  is  enlarged  and  mado 
directly  responsible,  and  not  screened  behind  a  ministerial 
Postmaster-General,— there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  coin- 
pletion  of  the  Penny  Postage  plan.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  London  Mercantile  Committee  on 
Postage  seek  interviews  from  time  to  time  with  the  PremieTi 
urging  the  substitution  of  a  Board  for  the  present  system  of 
management, — that  Mr.  Warburton  or  Mr.  Wallace  bring, 
forward  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect,  year  afler  year,  unt3 
the  object  is  effected, — that  Mr.  Hill  himself  enter  paiiiament, 
if  possible,  and  plead  his  own  cause,— and  that  the  favourers 
of  cheap  postage  aid  all  these  efforts  by  constant  petitions,  the 
prayer  of  which  should  be,  that  the  Government  should  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^^  to  adopt  Mr*  HiiP$ 
plan  exactly  as  it  was  proposed,*' 
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The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Ejrpression,  as  connected  mth 
the  Fine  Arts.  By  the  late  SirCiiARL£s  Bell.  Third 
edition,  enlarged.     London:  Murray,  1844. 

Tbebb  Essays  have  long  been  prized  by  those  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  possess  even  the  former  editions  of  them,  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  English  literature  to  the 
artoj  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  volumes  of  an  Euglish 
library.     We  gladly  therefore  announce  their  re-appearanco 
in  on  entirely  new  form,  re-written,  rather  than  revised,  and 
with  such  copious  additions,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  subject,  that  they  must  be  considered 
u  a  new  work.     They  formed,  indeed,  the  earHest  and  the 
kiest  object  of  their  lamented  author's  tasteful  solicitude. 
They  were  originally  composed,  chiefly  perhaps  with  reference 
to  the  very  striking  designs  of  his  ingenious  and  expressive 
pencil,  before  the  serious  pursuits  of  life  began,  and  before 
his  subseciuent  experience  and  reflection  had  given  him  the 
key  to  those  phaenomcna  which  in  art  ho  illustrated,  and  ex- 
plained in  science.     The  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  1806,  when  Sir  Charles  Bell  left  Edin- 
burgh to  iix  his  professional  residence  in  London.     During 
the  most  active  years  of  a  life  which  was  unceasingly  de- 
voted to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  branches  of  medical  science, 
Uie  reviaal  and  illustration  of  this  volume  was  his  habitual 
recreation.      In  18*24  a  second  edition  was  produced,  with 
coasiderable  additions ;  but  &om  that  time  Sir  Charles  Bell 
lesiBted  the  demand  of  the  pubUc  for  a  further  issue  of  this 
book,  until  he  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying 
htt  principles  of  criticism  in  art,  by  the  study  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  Italian  masters.     With  this  especial  object,  he 
Viiied  the  continent  in  1840;  a  brief  but  extensive  excur- 
jjpn  enabled  him  to  refresh  and  to  corroborate  those  impres- 
■nd  convictions  which  had  been  the  delight  and  the 
ly  of  his  life ;  and  upon   his  reliu*n  he  recomposed  the 
irholc  work  for  a  third  edition.     Materials  were  collected  in 
^^dsnce,  and  for  the  most  pait  they  had  been  ah-eady 
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adapted  to  the  piu'poses  and  subjects  of  these  Essnys.    The 
text  had  already  been  prepared  for  the  press ;  and  the  care  of 
the  editor  a])pears  to  have  surmounted  moat  of  the  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  posthumous  publicntion.     Some  of  the 
more  fugitive  notes  from  the  author's  journals  have  been  sul 
joined,  which  record  with  tlie  rapid  grace  of  an  artist's  p< 
the  vivid  ]>Ieasures  of  an  Italian  journey  to  a  man  endowi 
with  so  simple  a  love  of  nature,  and  so  cultivated  a  compre- 
hension of  art.     These  remarks  bear  with  siogular  originalily 
and  acutcncss  on  the  style  and  the  works  of  the  great  niastenfl 
and  if  they  sometimes  vveiu'the  shape  of  a  sudden  conceptlooP 
rather  than  of  mature  thought,  they  are  not  the  less  charac- 
teristic of  that  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  which  Sir  ChoHes 
Bell  carried  as  far  in  the  practice  of  the  tine  arts  aa  in 
more  profound  researches  of  science.     It  deserves,  indeed, 
be  recorded  that  his  early  studies  on  the  subject  of  expressioff 
in  painting,  and  his  obser\'ation  of  the  effects  of  passion  and 
emotion  on  the  face  and  frame  of  man,  first  engaged  this 
eminent  surgeon  in  those  investigations  of  the  nature  of  the 
nerves  and  of  their  influence  on  the  muscles,  which  led  to  hiai 
important  discoveries  in  the  nervous  system ;  till,  as  he  iM 
vanced  in  the  demonstration  of  those  truths  which  he  de? 
tccted  iu  tlie  animal  oeconomy,  he  derived  from  his  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  man,  a  more  complete 
theory  of  art  and  a  more  solid  foundation  for  those  principles 
of  criticism,  which  no  one  had  before  aj)plied  with  ecpial  pre- 
cision to  the  productions  of  the  great  artists.     Thus  he  tended, 
by  a  noble  sympathy  between  his  habitual  and  favourite  pu^ 
suits,  at  once  to  increase  the  sphere  of  knowledge  and  to  p^| 
feet  the  truth  of  art ;  whilst  cither  gift  was  used  alike  to  sim- 
plify our  understanding  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and 
raise  our  conceptions  of  natural  beauty. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  pursuits  and  pi 
tice  of  the  medical  profession  tend  to  deaden  sensibiUty, 
to  bring  the  lodiest  and  noblest  powers  of  the  hiuuaii  mind 
into  too  close  a  subjection  to  the  conclusions  of  mateiiH 
science.    The  philosophy  of  Broussais  and  the  heartlcssnoP 
of  Roux  or  Uupuj'tren,  may  have  given  a  colour  to  such  ini- 
putations  ;  but  a  host  of  names  crowd  upon  the  memory  fr 
the  records  of  ail  natiunS|  and  from  none  mure  thau  our 
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repel  the  charge.    The  proper  function  of  medical  science 
in  its  highest  sense,  is  not  to  degrade  the  spiritual  inmate  of 
the  human  frame  to  the  level  of  the  machinery  so  admirably 
adapted  to  his  service,  but  rather  to  pursue  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  contrivance  the  purposes  of  life,  to  acknowledge  the 
energy  of  being  in  those  functions  to  which  it  imparts  ac- 
tivity, and  to  trace  in  the  mysterious  sympalliies  and  exi»res- 
sions  of  the  body  the  higher  laws  of  that  vital  power  which 
the  body  obeys.      To  such  objects  as  these  no  man    ever 
aspired  more  constantly,  and  we  will  adtl,  more  devoutly,  than 
Sir  Charles  Bell.     His  sensibility  Mas  of  the  most  delicate 
kind  ;  and  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  with  predilection  from  the 
distressing  studies  of  pathology  to  the  observation  of  tlic  phai- 
Qomena  of  health.     It  is  related  of  him,  that  in  the  course  of 
his  great  discoveries  in  the  nervous  system,  which  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  carry  onu|>on  a  living  animal, he  wasarrestcd 
on  the  very  verge  of  demonstration  by  a  degree  of  compassion 
for  an  ass,  which  he  could  not  surmount ;  and  he  declared  that 
he  had  rather  abandon  the  discovery  on  which  his  fame  was 
to  reet,  than  put  that  animal  to  torture.     An  abler  hand  how- 
ever, in  a  contemporary  journal,  has  traced  the  course  of  his 
professional  life  and  his   scientitic  discoveries ;  and  we  arc 
most  happy  to  perceive  that  the  ser\'ices  rendered  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  to  the  course  of  science  have  since  buen  acknow- 
ledged by  a  pension  to  his  widow,  out  of  that  most  iaader|uatc 
fund  which  the  parsimony  of  Parhamcnt  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  for  the  reward,  or  rather  the  bare  re- 
cognition, of  the  most  important  benefits  which  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  nation  and  to  humanity.     The  appearance  of  the 
volume  before  us  suggests  a  dilTcrcnt  view  of  the  pursiuts  of 
its  distinguished  author,  and  to  that  we  shall  exclusively  con- 
fine oursclves- 

Sir  Charles  Bell  presents,  we  believe,  a  solitary  instance  of 
im  extraordinary  proBciency  in  medical  science,  amounting 
even  to  the  genius  of  discovery,  combined  with  a  cultivated 
aaU  profound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practice 
of  art.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  name  has  been  placed  by  a  high 
ftuihority  in  medical  criticism  by  the  side  of  that  of  Harvey, 
Rndif  his  investigations  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  greatest 
ftdditioDB  to  animal  physiology  which  have  been  made  since 
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the  discovery  of  the  circulatioa  of  the  blood ;  on  the 
hand,  wc  vunhire  to  affirm  that,  as  a  manual  to  the  young 
artiftt,  or  08  a  canon  of  sound  criticism  to  the  general  reader, 
these  Essays  desen^e  to  find  a  place  by  the  aide  of  the  Dis- 
courses of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     It  docs  not,  indeed,  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  must  extend  the 
sphere,  or  improve  the  productions  of  tlie  arts.     The  Greeks, 
whose  studies  of  the  human  frame  were  confined  to  the  ob- 
Bcr\'ations  of  the  external  muscles,  exceeded  in  their  statues 
nil  the  performances  of  more  scientific  artists.     But  there  is 
a  point  at  which  the  observation  of  nature,  the  truths  of 
Bcience  and  the  perfection  of  art,   seem   to  meet.     Under 
various  forms  and  accidents  the  same  thought  is  expressed 
—the  same  emotion  conveyed ;  the  mind  acts  visibly ;  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator  is  excited ;  in  a  word,  the  idea  as- 
sumes its  form.     That  it  is  so,  no  one  has  ever  doubted,  and 
all  criticism  and  precept  has  recommended  the  study  of  expre»* 
sion  to  the  artist,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  that  lan- 
guage which  he  lends  to  life.    But  expression  in  the  fine  arte, 
BB  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  the  mere  imitation  of  the 
natural  phenomena  which  accompany  emotion :  Sir  Charles 
Bell  for  the  first  time  analysed  and  cxpluined  the  causes  of 
these  phffiuomena ;  he  has  stiown  what  the  physical  effects 
of  the  emotions  of  the  mind  really  are,  and  how  they  act  ujjon 
the  organs  of  life;  he  has  brought  us  within  another  circle  of 
those  concentric  laws  which  include  the  creation — a  circle 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  life  and  truth.     In  a  word,  in  exploring 
the  most  hidden  cells  of  our  physical  structure,  he  has  brought 
to  light  truths  to  which  the  proper  name  of  philosophy  pre- 
eminently belongs.     In  other  forms,  the  records  of  these  dis- 
coveries -will  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  man  of  science  ;  but  in 
this  volume,  they  may  be  studied  in  their  ajiphcation,  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  repulsive  associations  of  medical  literature, 
and  with  all  the  charm  they  derive  from  a  graceful  pencil  and 
an  original  pen. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  these  speculations  rest : — 

"  Wc  iiarc  learned  enough  to  know  thnt  the  impreflsinna  eommunicmltt! 
by  tbtf  PxtmuU  or^ns  of  ecnsc  belonji;  rvally  to  tliv  mind  ;  and  thrrv  caa 
tKt  DO  dou(H  that  there  U  a  mutual  ioflucnce  exera»ed  by  the  mind  and 
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fimme  on  each  other.    1h\A  \m  not  osfterted  on  the  mere  grounda  that  each 
affvction  wbkhi*  deeply  felt,  isaccompanied  byaduturbance  in  our  breast  ( 
Qor  on  the  language  uf  mankind,  which  gives  univcr6al  assent  to  thid  pro- 
poution;  but  it  may  be  proved  by  circumbtances  of  expreasioD,  in  which 
wi<  caonot  tje  dcceivrd.     I  fehalt  make  it  manifest  that  what  the  eye>  the 
car,  or  the  finger,  is  to  the  mind,  oa  exciting  those  ideas  which  have  been 
appointed  to  corrsspODd  with  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  the  orgaot 
of  the  breaat  are  to  the  development  uf  our  affections ;  and  that  without 
them  we  mi^t  see,  bear,  and  aiuell,  but  we  should  walk  the  earth  coldly 
iodiffeivat  to  all  emotions  which  may  be  said  in  an  especial  manner  to  ani- 
mate at,  and  give  interest  and  grace  to  human  thoughts  and  actions. 
•  ••••• 

"  Tht  heart  has  an  appropriate  sensibility,  by  which  it  is  held  united  in 
the  doseit  cooneuon  and  sympatliy  with  the  other  vital  organs ;  so  that  it 
paiticipates  in  all  the  clianges  of  the  general  system  of  the  body. 

**  Bat  connected  with  the  heart,  and  depending  on  its  peculiar  and  ex- 
OCMive  sensibihty,  tlicre  is  an  extensive  apparatus  which  demands  our  at* 
taation.  This  is  the  organ  of  breatliing :  a  part  known  obviously  as  the  in- 
itmment  of  speech  ;  but  which  J  shall  shew  to  be  more.  The  organ  of 
breathing,  in  ibs  association  with  the  heart,  is  the  instrument  of  expression, 
aad  is  the  fmrt  of  the  frame,  by  the  action  of  which  the  emotions  are  de- 
veloped and  made  visible  to  us.  Certain  strong  feelings  of  the  mind  pro- 
duov  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  heart ;  and  through  that  corporeal  inttu- 
eoce,  directly  from  the  heart,  indirectly  from  the  mind,  the  extensive  appa* 
ratua  oonstituttog  the  organ  of  hreatbiag  is  put  in  motion,  and  gives  u&  the 
outward  signs  which  we  call  expression.  The  mnn  was  wrong  who  found 
fault  with  nature  for  not  placing  a  window  twfort'  the  heart,  in  order  to  ren- 
der visible  human  thoughts  and  intention^s.  There  is,  in  tnith,  provision 
mede  in  the  countenance  and  outward  bearing  for  such  discoveriefl  *. 

"  Ooe«  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which  these  opinions  are  founded,  has 
aid, '  Every  ttrung  emotion  is  directed  towards  the  heart :  the  heart  ex* 
pviracn  various  kinds  of  sensation,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  over  which  it 
kn  BO  control ;  and  from  thence  the  agitated  spirits  ore  diffused  over  the 
body/  The  fact  is  certainly  so,  although  the  language  be  figurative. 
How  are  these  spirits  diffused,  and  what  are  their  effects  ? 


•  ThU  vbMrvadon  appear*  to  have   been  borrowed  !>y  Sir  C.  Bell  from  a  loull 

Ifittise  by  Cl)e  French  phyfiirian  La  Chambrc,  entiileil  *  TArt  de  connnftre  rhomme. 

TIk  y.^-<^--.-  rnny  be  found  tjuoted  by  Lavster,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  EMnyion 

I'll'  p.  5().     bloat  of  the  principal  auihorilies  on  ths  science  arc  collected 

in'!  >ce.     The  passage  from  Hnller's  '  Elements  Phytiolugis,'  torn.  v.  p. 

190,  U  v<«U  vturthy  of  notice,  for  it  rontahii  n  corernl  investtgatioti  of  the  etfectt  of 

pwion  on  lh«  countcuojice.     Lavater  himself  applies  the  term  phj/riogyiomy  to  the 

viencc  of  the  festurcs  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  and  be  calU  the  science  of  expression 

psfA«f*oaiVr  s>  >i  concerns  the  features  under  the  influence  of  putslon.     But  all 

iKttA  w,if(.i  J  tr/  .if..,i  .,f  flu  inj.vi  nitnts  or  form  of  the  fcalurea  as  if  they  were  di- 

'•:  >  or  emotions  of  the  mind.     Sir  Charlcti  Betl  was 

*^'  >  i  thftt  the  artcctions  of  the  mind  t^rst  acled  upon 

lbs  b»Ait«  i^ul  liui,  by  wtLAiti  of  the  rc&piratory  ner\-cs,  they  then  produced  a 

cntiln  rc-sctlon,  which  we  call  expression,  In  the  countenance* 
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"  We  find  that  the  influence  of  tlie  heart  upon  the  cttcnded  organ  of  rt- 
npimtton  has  sway  at  so  early  a  period  of  our  existence,  that  we  most  ac* 
knowledge  that  the  operation  or  play  of  the  instrument  of  expression  pre- 
cedes the  mental  emotions  with  which  they  are  to  be  joined,  accompaoiea 
them  in  their  first  dawn,  strengthens  them,  and  directs  them.  So  that  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  conclude  that,  from  these  organs  moviitg  in 
sympathy  with  the  mind,  the  same  uniformity  is  produced  among  meii.  io 
t)ieir  internal  fccUogs,  emotions,  or  paasions,  as  there  exists  in  their  ideas 
of  external  nature  from  the  uniform  operations  of  the  organs  of  &eitae. 

••  Let  ua  place  examples  before  us,  and  Ihrn  try  whether  iho  received  doc- 
trines of  the  pofifiions  will  furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  phaznomena* 
or  whether  wc  must  go  deeper,  and  seek  the  assistance  of  anatomy 

"  In  the  expression  of  the  |>assions,  there  is  u  compound  influence  ii 
operation.  Let  us  contemplate  the  ap]>earaocc  of  terror-  We  can  readil 
conceive  why  a  man  stands  with  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  object  of  his 
fears,  the  cyebrowi  elevated  to  the  utmost,  and  the  eye  largely  uncmered  j. 
or  why,  with  hesitating  and  bewildered  steps,  his  eyes  arc  rapidly  ar 
wildly  in  search  of  something.  In  this,  we  only  perceive  the  intent  ajipli 
cation  of  his  mind  to  the  object  of  his  apprehensions — its  direct  influent 
on  the  outward  organ.  But  observe  him  further :  tlicre  is  a  spasm  oa  his 
breast,  he  cannot  breathe  freely,  the  chest  is  elevated,  the  muscles  of  hb 
neck  and  shoulders  are  in  action,  his  breathing  is  short  and  rapid,  there  is 
a  gasping  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  lips,  a  tremor  on  liis  hollow  cheek, 
a  gulping  and  catching  nf  his  throat ;  and  why  docs  his  heart  knock  at  his 
ribs,  while  yet  there  is  no  force  of  circulation  ? — for  his  lips  and  checks  an* 
ashy  pale. 

"  So  in  grief,  if  we  attend  to  the  same  class  of  pha:oomena,  we  shall  be 
able  to  draw  an  exact  picture.  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  the  over' 
whelming  influence  of  ^cf  on  woman.  The  object  in  her  mind  has  absorbed 
all  the  powers  of  the  frame,  the  body  Is  no  more  regarded,  the  spirits  have 
left  it,  it  reclines,  and  the  limbs  gravitate;  they  are  nen'eless  and  rrlaicd, 
and  she  scarcely  breathes ;  but  why  comes  at  intervals  the  luug-drawn 
sigh  ? — why  arc  the  neck  and  throat  convulsed  } — what  causes  the  swelling 
and  quivering  of  the  lips,  and  the  deadly  paleness  of  tlie  facer — or  why  is 
the  hand  so  pale  and  earthy  cold  ? — and  why,  at  intervals,  as  the  agony 
returns,  does  the  convulsion  spread  over  the  frame  like  a  paroxystd  of  suf- 
focation ? 

"It  must,  1  think,  be  acknowledged,  when  we  come  to  arrange  these 
pharnomena,  these  outward  signs  of  the  [passions,  that  they  cannot  procewl 
from  the  direct  influ(;nce  of  tlie  mind  alone.  However  strange  it  mav 
sound  to  unaccustomed  cars,  it  is  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  ex- 
tended instrument  of  breathing,  that  we  are  to  trace  these  effects, 

"Over  such  motions  of  the  Ijody  the  mind  has  an  unequal  control.  By 
a  strong  effort  the  outward  tokens  may  be  restrained,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  general  bearing  of  the  body  ;  but  who,  while  suffering,  can  retain  the 
natural  fulness  of  his  features,  or  the  healthful  colour  of  his  check,  the  ua- 
embarrassed  respiration  and  clearness  of  tlip  natural  voice?  The  vittatD 
may  command  his  voice,  and  mask  his  purpose  with  light  and  libertine 
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or  carry  an  hftbitual  sneer  of  contempt  of  all  sofler  passions  ;  but 
lus  unnntural  paleness,  and  the  sinking  of  bis  features*  will  betray  that  he 
suffers.     Clarcucc  saya  to  his  murderers, 

"  '  How  deatlly  doat  thou  speak  \ 
Your  eyca  do  menace  me :  Why  look  you  pale  ? ' 

"  But  the  just  feelings  of  mankind  demand  respect ;  men  will  not  have 
the  violence  of  grief  obtruded  on  them.  To  preserve  the  dignity  of  hia 
chtnctcr,  the  actor  must  permit  those  uncontrollable  signs  of  suflfering 
&loue  to  escape,  which  betray  how  much  he  fceU,  and  how  much  he  re- 
stratDB. 

"  Even  while  asleep,  these  interior  organs  of  feeling  will  prevail,  anddis- 
clo«e  the  source  of  expression.  Has  ray  reader  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
Queen  Kathchne  during  that  bolomn  scene  where  the  sad  note  wns  played 
which  she  named  her  knell  ?  Who  taught  the  crowd  silllug  at  a  play,  an 
audience  difTering  in  age.  habits  and  education,  to  believe  thucKi  quivering 
motions,  and  that  gentle  smile,  and  those  slight  convulsive  twitchi»ga,  to 
be  true  to  nature  ?  To  see  every  one  hushed  to  the  softest  breathing  of 
sympathy  with  the  silent  expression  of  the  actress*  exhibits  all  mankind 
held  together  by  one  universal  feeling;  and  that  feeling,  excited  by  cx« 
pnasioa,  ao  deeply  laid  in  our  nature,  as  to  have  inHuence,  without  being 
olmoua  to  reason/' 

This  universal  meaning  of  expression  ^vhich,  as  tlic  author 
eUewhere  observes,  is  to  passion  and  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  what  language  is  to  thought  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  is  connatural  with  man.  It  precedes  the  first  inarticu- 
late sounds  of  infancy ;  it  hovers  over  the  closing  scenes  of 
decay  and  death.  It  speaks  when  speech  is  silenL  It  is  the 
common  utterance  of  the  white  man  and  the  blacky  of  the 
bondsman  and  the  free,  of  savage  and  of  civilized  life.  Arti- 
ficial manners  may  mask  or  constraint  degrade  it;  but  they 
cannot  obliterate  it,  though  fur  its  liighest  development  it  re- 
quires a  life  of  liberty,  cultivation  and  truth.  It  even  creates 
a  tic  of  sympathy  between  man  and  the  higher  animals ;  for 
ia  all  alike  the  upturned  eye  has  supplication  in  it,  the  quiver- 
ing muscles  are  relaxed  by  grief,  the  frame  is  knit  and  the 
Iccth  set  by  rage.  It  gives  to  instinct  the  eloquence  of  in- 
telligence ;  but  it  rises  in  man  alone  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
delicacy  and  variety, — to  laughter  and  to  tears, — and  gradu- 
ally declines  as  it  descends  the  vast  ladder  of  animated  lile, 
where  it  occurs  as  the  invariable  exponent  of  the  vital  |)owers. 
8uch  obacnrations  as  these  Imve  been  developed  with  the 
greatest  felicity  in  these  Essays,  We  select  the  example  of 
Ibe  eye : — 
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"  We  have  itid  that  th«  ey«  Indicntei  the  holler  cmotloni.  In  tU  lUcet 
of  toctety,  and  in  every  citme,  the  posture  and  erpreMion  of  rwerenoe  b 
bcea  the  same.    The  works  of  the  great  maiters,  who  have  rrpreaeatcd 
more  sublime  passions  of  raaiij  may  be  atlduceil  q^^  I'videncvs :  by  the  ap 
turned  direction  of  the  eyes,  and  a  correspondence  of  feature  and  attitudff|1 
they  address  us  ja  language  intelUgi))le  tu  all  mankind.     l*he  bumbit  po*»| 
turc  and  raised  eyes  are  natural,  whether  in  the  darkened  chamber  or  nodi 
the  open  vault  of  heaven. 

"  On  first  consideration,  it  seems  merely  consistent,  that  when  pioi 
thoughts  prevail,  man  should  turn  his  eyes  from  things  earthly  to 
purer  objects  above.  But  there  is  a  reason  fur  this,  which  is  every  way] 
worthy  of  attention.  When  subject  to  porticulai*  influences,  the  oatxui 
position  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be  directed  upwards.  In  sleep,  languor  at 
depression,  or  when  affected  with  strong  emotions,  the  eyes  naturally 
ioaenaibly  roll  upwards.  I'he  action  is  not  a  voluntary  one ;  it  is  irresis- 
tible. Hence,  in  reverence,  in  devotion,  in  agony  of  mind,  in  all  scnti- 
meots  of  pity,  in  bodily  pain  with  fear  of  death,  the  ejes  aasume  that  peat* 
tioa. 

"  Let  US  explain  by  what  muscles  the  eyes  are  so  revolved.  Tliere 
two  seta  of  muscles  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  eyeball.  Fourstrnighti 
muscles,  attached  at  cardinal  points,  by  combining  their  action,  move  it  in 
every  direction  n'tjuired  for  vision,  and  these  muscles  are  subject  to  Iht: 
will.  When  the  straight  muscles,  from  weariness  nr  exhaustion,  cease  to 
guide  the  eye,  two  other  muscles  operate  to  roll  it  upwards  under  the  eye- 
lid ;  these  arc  the  oblique  muscles.  Accordingly,  in  sleep,  in  fainting.  In 
approaching  death,  when  the  four  voluntary  muscles  resign  their  action, 
and  insensibility  creeps  over  the  retina,  the  oblique  muscle*  prevail,  and 
the  pupil  is  revolved,  so  as  to  expose  only  the  white  of  the  eye.  It  is  to 
far  consolatory  to  reflectj  that  the  ap|»arent  agony  indicated  by  this  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  in  fainting  or  the  approach  of  death,  is  tlie  effect  of  en- 
croaching  insensibility — of  objects  impressed  on  the  nerve  of  viaioa  Mn^ 
no  longer  perceived. 

"  We  thus  see  that  when  wrapt  in  devotional  feelings,  and  when  out* 
ward  impressions  arc  unheeded,  the  eyes  are  raised,  by  an  action  neitlwr 
taught  nor  acquired.  It  is  by  this  instinctive  motion  we  are  led  to  bow 
with  humility — to  look  upwards  in  prayer,  and  to  regard  the  visibia 
heavens  as  tlic  scat  of  God. 

"  *  Prayer  is  the  upward  glancing  of  the  eye, 
When  none  but  God  is  near,* 

"  Although  the  savage  does  not  alwoys  distinguish  God  from  the  lum* 
vcns  above  him,  this  direction  of  the  eye  would  appear  to  be  the  scarce  of 
the  universal  belief  that  the  Supremo  iking  has  His  throne  abova,  Tlni 
idolatrous  Negro  in  praying  for  rice  and  yams,  or  that  he  may  be  active 
uuil  bwift,  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  canopy  of  the  sky.  So,  in  intcrcouriMr 
with  God,  although  we  are  taught  that  our  globe  is  ever  revolving  :  th>ii-i. 
religion  inculcates  that  the  Almighty  is  ever\*whcrc,  yet,  unJcr  the  biflu- 
Knce  of  this  position  of  the  eye.  which  is  no  doubt  designed  for  a  purpoar. 
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wek  Him  on  high.    '  I  will  lift  up  mtna  eyes  unto  the  hilk  from 
whence  comcth  my  help.' 

"  See,  then,  how  this  property  of  our  bodily  frame  has  Influenced  our 
opinioDS  and  belief ;  our  conceptions  of  tftie  Deity,  our  religious  obaervanceii 
oar  poetry  and  daily  habits." 

Even  the  beard  and  hair  have  their  appropriate  meaning 
and  effect: — 

"The  stages  of  man's  life  are  outwardly  characterised.  An  opinion  pre- 
vails that  the  form  and  lineaments  of  old  age  are  a  consequence  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  material  of  our  frame ;  and  that  the  resemblance  so 
often  drawn  between  an  aged  man  leaning  on  hts  staff  and  a  ruin  tottering 
to  its  fall«  is  a  perfect  one.  It  is  not  so ;  the  material  of  the  frame  is  ever 
the  same ;  years  affect  it  not ;  but  infancy,  youth,  maturity  and  old  age 
have  their  appropriate  outward  characters.  Why  should  the  forehead  be 
bsld  and  the  beard  luxmiant,  if  not  to  mark  the  latest  epoch  of  man's  life  ? 
at  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  hair  not  growing  on  the  chin  during 
die  vascular  folness  of  youth,  but  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
cbarmcters  of  that  time  of  life  to  be  provided  with  a  beard  ? 

"  When  these  Essays  were  first  vnritten,  there  was  not  a  beard  to  be 
seen  in  England,  unless  joined  with  squalor  and  neglect :  and  J  had  the 
conviction  that  this  appendage  concealed  the  finest  features.  Being  in 
Rome,  however,  during  the  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  I  saw  that 
the  expression  was  not  injured  by  the  beard ;  but  that  it  added  to  the  dig- 
nity and  character  of  years.  It  was  evident  that  the  fine  heads  by  the  old 
fflasten  were  copies  of  what  were  then  seen  in  nature,  though  now  but 
rsrely.  Tliezv  were  beards  which  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  *  Moses'  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  length,  and  which  flowed  like  those  in  the  paintings  of 
Domenichino  and  Correggio. 

"  The  beard  is  characteristic  of  nations.  In  the  East  it  is  honoured,  and 
to  be  shaved  is  the  mark  of  a  slave.  A  beard  of  three  hands'  breadth  is  a 
goodly  show ;  but  to  exceed  that  requires  a  life  of  repose :  violent  exercise 
in  the  field  shortens  the  beard.  The  Turks  have  a  very  poor  beard.  The 
Persians  have  noble  beards,  and  are  proud  of  the  distinction.  The  beard 
of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  the  late  king  of  Persia,  reached  below  his  girdle,  was 
ftUl  and  fine,  and  remarkable  in  a  nation  of  beards  for  having  no  division 
m  the  middle.  Such  a  beard,  during  the  active  period  of  life,  shows  finely 
on  horseback ;  being  tossed  over  the  shoulders  in  the  wind,  and  indicating 
qieed.  In  the  natural  beard,  the  hair  has  a  peculiarity  depending  on  the 
place  from  which  it  grows.  The  hair  of  the  upper  lip  is  more  profuse,  and 
even  in  the  oldest  man  is  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  the  under  lip ;  so 
tlttt  falling  on  the  lower  part,  it  can  stiU  be  distinguished  as  it  mixes  with 
the  purer  white.  Again,  the  hair  descending  from  the  sides  of  the  face 
attains  a  greater  length  than  that  which  comes  from  the  chin ;  and  this  is 
xaore  especially  the  .character  of  age. 

"  In  the  fVeoch  regiments  they  set  frightful  fellows,  with  axes  over  their 
Aoaldvst  to  march  in  front :  on  their  heads  is  a  black  bear-skin  cap^  of 
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the  form  and  (Umen^ions  of  a  drum,  and  they  select  men  with  beards 
the  same  hue,  which  grow  in  a  hush,  the  counterpart  of  that  on  their 
heads.  But  the  face,  as  seen  between  the  two  block  moases,  ia  more 
JudicrouB  than  terrible,  and  has  an  eifcct  verj'  different  from  what  i«  io- 
tendod.  A  common  fellow's  beard,  like  a  common  fi-llow'a  countenance, 
is  coarse. 

"  Even  in  the  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monks,  the  beard  has  not  aiwayi 
the  fine  character  displayed  in  the  works  of  the  old  painters.  Their  models 
arc  gone  with  their  times.  Something  excessive  and  ideal  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  beard.  Michael  Angelo  has.  perhaps,  followed  Scripture,  in 
the  beard  of  his  '  Moses,'  which  floats  below  the  girdle  \  and  in  the  freaco 
of  Jeremiah,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  finest  painting  of  the  beard  that 
I  liave  seen  is  by  Correggio,  in  the  Scala  of  tlie  Albergo  dti  I'overi,  in 
Clf  noa,^a  fresco  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  arms  of  the  Almighty,  where  the 
beard  of  the  Father  flows  beautifully.  In  short,  the  beard  may  become,  witk] 
knowledge  and  ta.ste,  the  moat  characteristic  part  in  a  figure. 

**  KrpretsiQH  in  the  IJjm  uttd  Monstacfiet. — Things  familiar  do  not  alwaya 
give  rise  to  their  natural  association.  I  was  led  to  attend  more  particularly 
to  tlie  mouKtachea  as  a  feature  of  expression,  in  meeting  a  handsome  young  , 
French  soldier,  coming  uj)  n  long  ascent  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  breathing 
hard,  although  with  a  good-humoured,  innocent  expression.  His  sharp- 
pointed  black  moustaches  rose  and  fell  with  a  catamountain  look  that  act 
me  to  think  on  the  cause. 

**  Every  one  must  have  observe<l  how  the  nostrils  play  in  hard  breathing. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  muscle  which  is  the  principal  agent  in  this 
action  ;  and  it  may  be  felt  swelling  during  inspiration,  when  the  finger  is 
pressed  on  tlie  upper  lip,  just  under  the  nostril.  It  is  the  drprrttor  elm 
nasi.  The  action  of  this  muscle,  under  the  roots  of  the  hairs  on  the  lip.  sen- 
sibly moves  them  ;  and  as  all  passionate  excitements  influence  the  respira- 
tory actions,  the  nostrils  and  moustaches  necessarily  jwrticipate  in  the 
movement  in  violent  passions.  Thus,  although  the  hair  of  the  up|MT  lip 
does  conceal  the  finer  modulations  of  the  mouth,  as  in  woman,  it  adds  to 
the  character  of  the  stronger  and  harsher  emotions. 

"  I  continued  to  think  of  this  in  descending  the  Khone.  in  company  with 
some  French  officers;  Ihcy  were  merry  with  wine,  and  I  saw  their  mou- 
staches, black,  red  and  white,  animated  in  their  songs  and  laughter  ;  and 
although  with  a  farouche  character,  these  appendages  rather  added  to  than 
conccolcd  expression.  We  see  the  pictorial  effect  in  the  hilarity  of  th* 
Dutch  boor." 

It  will  already  have  been  perceived  from  the  extracts  we 
have  given,  that  the  science  of  cxy)ression  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  touched  the  confines  of  those  psy- 
chological studies^  which  demand  for  their  discussion  the 
strictest  accuracy  of  plulosophical  language  and  the  careful 
lucidity  of  logical  arrangement.  To  these  abstruse  inquiries, 
however,  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  pursuits  of  the  author 
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did  not  lead  him.  It  cannot  but  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  problems  of  metaphysical  science^ 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell's  attention  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directed  to  Descartes'  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  or  to 
the  few  philosophical  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject^ 
although  with  scientific  attainments  very  far  below  his  own. 
We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  more  close  examination  of 
the  question  would  have  induced  him  to  modify  his  opinion, 
that  '*  the  faculties  owe  their  development  as  much  to  the 
"  operation  of  the  instniments  of  expression  as  to  the  im- 
"  pressions  of  the  outward  senses,"  Such  a  doctrine  would 
lead  far  into  the  blank  labyriuth  of  secondary  catises ;  it 
tends  to  convert  into  a  fallacious  original  what  is  in  truth  a 
faithful  copy  or  image  of  the  mind.  We  cannot  omit,  how- 
cver,  one  paragraph  which  conveys  a  philosophical  reflection 
ia  very  striking  language  : — 

"  Pain  is  affirmed  to  be  unqualified  evii ;  yet  pain  is  necessary  to  our 
existence ;  at  birth  it  rouses  the  durmant  faculties,  and  gives  us  conscious- 
ness. To  iraagine  the  absence  of  pain  is  not  only  to  imagine  a  new  state 
of  being,  but  a  change  in  the  earth,  and  all  upon  it.  As  inhabitant  of 
earthy  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  tlic  human  body 
moftt  have  weight.  It  must  have  bonca,  as  columns  of  support,  and  levers 
or  the  action  of  its  muscles ;  and  this  mechanical  stf  ucture  implies  a  com- 
plication and  delicacy  of  texture  beyond  our  conception.  For  that  iiac 
texture  a  sensibility  to  pain  is  destined  to  be  the  protection  ;  it  is  tht^  safe- 
guard of  the  body :  it  makes  us  alive  to  those  injuries  which  would  other- 
wtje  destroy  us,  and  warns  us  to  avoid  them. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  philosopher  asks  why  were  not  our  actiona  per- 
foraied  at  the  suggestions  of  pleasure,  he  imagines  man,  not  constituted 
as  he  is,  but  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  world  in  which  there  was  neither  weight 
nor  pressure^  nor  any  thing  injurious, — where  there  were  no  dangers  to 
apprehend,  no  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  no  call  for  exertion,  resolution 
or  courage.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  curious  speculation  to  follow  out  the 
ooDsequences  on  the  highest  qualities  of  the  mind,  if  we  could  suppose  man 
UlDB  free  from  all  bodily  suffermg." 

From  these  topics  it  is  agreeable  to  turn  to  the  vivid  and 
graceful  impressions,  snatched  alike  from  nature  and  i'roin 
art,  in  the  course  of  Sir  Charles  BelFs  Italian  journey.  There 
19  QOt  a  higher  gratification  in  life^ — and  possibly  it  partakes 
of  the  enlarged  pleasures  of  a  better  existence, — than  to  pass, 
prepared  for  the  change,  into  a  region  where  the  visions  of 
the  fancy  and  the  abstract  truths  of  the  intellect  arc  realized 
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in  the  most  perfect  forms  of  beautj.  As  our  author  crossed 
France,  the  southern  enthusiasm  kindled  his  flrtisf  s  nature.! 
He  saw  men  in  the  novelty  of  various  manners,  and  the  pSc*| 
turesque  forms  of  warmer  climates.  Sometimes  In  the  com-- 
mon  accidents  of  life,  and  more  frequently  in  the  peculinrities 
nf  foreign  gesticulation  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
chiurh,  an  observation,  ^rhich  might  have  escaped  a  less 
watcliful  eye,  Went  to  illustrate  speculations  which  origtuuted 
in  very  different  scenes*  A  man  who  should  devote  his  Uf^ 
to  pursue  and  to  iuterprct  the  language  of  cxpresslobj  has  at 
once  before  him  an  endless  Tftriety  in  a  perpetual  identity^ — 
the  variety  of  human  nature,  the  identity  of  man»  Tn  the 
great  artists  of  Italy,  similar  scenes  and  obsen  atlons  famished 
the  models  they  f5o  admirably  imitated:  to  the  critic  in  hifl 
humbler  sphere,  they  furnish  the  true  key  lo  the  npprecia-' 
tion  of  those  works.  The  following  passage  will  be  read  mth 
great  interest : — 

"  fn  the  same  day  I  matic  cnrcful  examinations  of  the  anatomical  siuilleA* 
of  Michael  Augelo*  in  the  cullvction  ufthe  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  and 
compared  them  with  Itis  noble  worka  in  the  tombs  of  the  Medici.     I  ot 
served  that  he  had  avoided  the  error  of  artists  of  less  genius,  who, 
shewing  their  learning,  deviate  from  living  nature.     I  recogui&vd  the  ut*] 
most  accuracy  of  anatomy  in  the  great  artist's  studies ;  In  his  pen-aud*inkl 
sketches  of  the  knee,  fur  example,  every  point  of  bone,  muscle,  tendon  andj 
ligament  was  marked,  and  perhaps  a  little  p&aggerated.     But  on  aurvcyii 
the  limbs  of  those  fine  statues,  this  peculiarity  was  not  visible ;  tliere  wei 
none  of  the  details  of  the  anatomy,  but  only  the  effects  of  muscular  act 
OS  seen  in  llfe^  not  the  muscles.     As>  perhaps,  this  is  the  most  impox 
lesson  which  can  be  giren  to  the  artist,  I  shall  venture  to  tninscribe  tM] 
notes  I  made  at  the  time. 

" '  The  sUtue  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Duca  d'Urbino.  by  Michael 
is  in  the  Capella  di  Principi,  of  the  church  of  St.  Lnreozo.  Undl 
statue  are  two  figures,  one  of  Twilight,  the  other  of  Daybreak.  I  ol 
in  the  male  figure,  which  is  of  very  grand  propttniotts,  the  elftTi 
coUar-bune,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  deltoid  and  (terfur«l  muscles 
developed  beyond  nature,  yet  singularly  true  in  the  anatomy.  Such  ftj 
shoulder  was  never  seen  in  man,  yet  so  liocly  Is  it  imagined,  (hat  uo  ot 
part  is  unduly  exogt^rated;  but  all  is  magnified  with  so  perfect  a  know^ 
ledge,  that  it  is  just  aa  a  whole,  the  bouc  and  the  musrlu  corrcspondin;  in 
their  proportions,  (u  the  same  chapel  ore  the  statues  of  Uitilionu  di 
Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brotlier  of  Leo  X.  vnih  the  r»"4iiinh>-nt 
figiu^es  of  Ony  and  Night.     It  is  io  Ou'*e  finely  cor 
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which  belongra  to  hira  alone,  Hore  we  see  the  effect  of  muscular  action, 
without  affected  display  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Tlie  back  is  marvcl- 
looat^  fine.  The  position  of  the  BcapuJa,  for  example,  makes  its  lower 
ao^l«  throw  up  the  edge  of  the  latissimua  dorsi,  for  the  Bcapula  ia  forced 
back  Upon  the  spine,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  arm.  Michael 
Angvlu  must  have  carefully  studied  the  anatomy  in  reference  to  the  changes 
produced  in  the  living  body  by  the  action  of  its  members  :  the  shifting  of 
the  fcflpulaf  with  the  consequent  rising  of  the  ma^s  of  muscles,  some  in 
action,  some  merely  pushed  into  masses,  are  very  finely  shewn*.* 

"  Haring  jujt  come  from  obsening  his  sketches  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
knee-joint,  I  was  curious  in  ray  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
made  his  knowledge  available  In  the  julnta  of  these  fine  statuee  j  and  they 
g*TC  rise  to  the  following  remarks. 

"  '  If  an  artist,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure,  should  look  upou  the 
knee  in  a  bent  |)osition,  he  wil!  recognise  the  different  bones  and  ligaments. 
But  if  he  look  upon  it  in  an  extended  position  of  the  limb,  or  during  cxer- 
tioo,  he  will  not  distinguish  the  same  parts.  The  contour,  the  swelling  of 
the  integument,  and  the  fulness  around  the  joint,  are  not  produced  by  the 
fbnna  of  the  bones,  but  by  the  rising  up  of  the  parts  displaced  by  the  new 
(loeiUoD  of  the  bones.  The  fatty  cuahiona  which  are  within  and  externa] 
to  the  fchee-joint,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  friction-wheels  in  the 
play  of  the  bones  upon  each  other,  no  longer  occupy  the  same  relative 
piflcw  ;  they  an-  protruded  from  the  depth  of  the  cavity  to  the  surface. 
How  well  Michael  Angelo  knew  this,  the*e  statues  of  Day  and  Night 
CM  nee. 

'"  In  these  statncs.  great  feeling  of  art  and  genius  of  the  highest  onler 
Iiave  b««D  eihibited  j  anatomiral  scieDce,  ideal  beauty,  or  rather  grandeur, 
combined.  It  is  often  wid  that  Michael  Angelo  studied  the  flehidere 
Torto,  ami  that  he  kept  it  continually  in  his  eye.  That  fine  specimen  of 
tttcienc  art  may  have  been  the  authority  for  his  grand  development  of  the 
hanaa  muACles  i  but  it  did  not  convey  to  him  the  effect  which  he  produced 
by  the  throwing  out  of  those  magniticent  and  giant  limbs.  Ilete  We  see 
the  vigour  of  this  sculptor's  stroke  and  tlie  lirmncss  of  hts  touch,  as  well 
apt  his  <iublime  conception  of  the  human  figure.  We  can  imagine  ttiat  he 
Wrought  by  no  measure  or  mechanical  contrivance ;  that  he  hewed  out  the 
marble  as  another  would  cast  together  bis  mass  of  clay  in  a  Unt  sketch. 
Many  of  his  finest  works  are  left  unfinished ;  it  appears  that  he  found  the 
Ijkick  of  roarble  in  some  iDstancea  too  smalt,  and  left  the  design  incom- 
ptifte.  For  my  own  part  1  feel  that  the  finish  and  smoothnesa  of  the 
fiiarblc  i&  hardly  consistent  with  tlie  vigour  of  Michael  Angelo'a  coDcep- 
linns ;  and  I  should  regret  to  think  that  auch  a  genius  should  have  wasted 
a&  hour  in  giving  softness  or  putiah  to  the  surface. 

**  *  Who  IB  there,  modern  or  ancient,  that  wuuld  thus  voluntarily  en- 
counter oil  the  difhculties  of  the  art  and  throw  the  human  body  into  ihis 
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position*  or  who  could  throw  the  shoulder  into  this  violent  di&lortion, 
yet  preserve  the  relations  of  the  parU,  of  bone  and  muscle,  with  «uch  wi- 
entific  exactness  ?  Wc  have  in  this  great  master  a  proof  of  the  manner  in 
■which  genius  submits  to  labour,  in  order  to  attain  perfection.  He  miut 
have  undergone  the  severe  toil  of  the  anatomist  to  acquire  ouch  a  power 
of  design,  which  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  could  t>e  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated then  or  now. 

"•  Without  denying  the  beauty  or  correctness  of  the  true  Grecian  pro- 
ductions of  the  chisel,  they  ought  not  to  be  contrasted  with  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelu  to  his  disad^-autage.  He  bad  a  noble  conception  of  the 
august  form  of  man  :  to  my  thinking,  superior  to  anything  exhibited  in 
ancient  sculpture.  Visconti  imputes  inferiority  to  Buooarotti ;  and,  to 
confirm  his  views,  compares  the  antique  statues  restored  by  him  with  the 
limbs  and  heads  which  he  added.  But  I  can  conceive  nothing  le»s  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  artist  than  tliis  task  of  modelling  and  adjusting  a  limb 
in  a  different  position  from  that  which  is  entire,  and  yet  so  as  to  preaervc 
IhL'  propurtions  and  character  of  the  whole.  The  manner  of  his  working, 
and  the  urgency  of  his  genius  for  an  unrestrained  field  of  exertion,  unfittnl 
him  fur  that  kind  of  labour,  while  it  ia  a  matter  of  necessity  that  a  copy 
•hall  be  inferior  to  sm  original. 

*' '  What  the  figures  of  Night  and  Morning  had  to  do  before  the  degene- 
rate eon  of  the  Medici  is  another  matter.  'Iliey  seem  to  have  been  placed 
there  as  mere  ornaments,  nnd  in  the  luxury  of  talent,  to  give  the  form  and 
posture  of  the  human  figure, '  per  omamtntQ  e  per  wto  vpoggio  di  giacitura 
9  c/e'/ormf.' 

'"W^ben  in  Rome  I  was  impatient  until  I  stood  before  the  statne  of 
Moses,  so  much  had  been  said  of  its  extraordinary  merit,  and  also  so  much 
of  its  defects.  It  is  a  noble  figure,  with  all  the  energy  of  Buonarotti  dis- 
played in  it.  It  is  not  the  anatomy  alone  which  constitutes  its  perfectiuo  ; 
but  there  is  the  same  mind  displayed  in  the  attitude,  the  habiliment,  the 
beard,  and  all  the  accompaniments,  as  in  the  vigour  of  the  naked  shoulders 
and  arms.  It  is  the  realisation  of  his  high  conception  of  the  human 
figure.'" 

Sir  Charles  Bell  inclines  to  give  to  the  great  sculptors  of 
Italy  a  preference  over  the  artists  even  of  Greece,  probably 
from  the  excellence  of  the  former  in  that  kind  of  powerful 
expression  and  character  which  he  himself  was  best  able  to 
appreciate.  Yet  hia  criticisms  on  the  *  Laocoon  '  and  the 
'  Dying  Gladiator '  are  of  great  value.  We  can  only  make  room 
for  the  latter : — 

**  The  '  Dying  Gladiator '  is  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  antiquity  which 
exhibits  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  man's  nature.  He  is  not  resting ; 
be  is  not  failing;  but  in  the  position  of  one  wounded  in  tlie  chcst«  and 
■eeking  relief  in  that  anxious  and  oppressed  breathing  which  attciuls  a 
mortal  wound  with  loss  of  blood.     He  seeks  support  to  hie  arms,  not  to 
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tr&uaferred  to  the  cheat,  and  thus  assist  the  labonring  respiration.  The 
nature  of  hia  sufferings  leads  to  this  attitude.  In  a  man  expiring  from  loss 
of  blood,  as  the  vital  stream  flows,  the  heart  and  lungs  have  the  same  jiain- 
fol  feeling  of  want,  which  is  produced  by  obstruction  to  the  breathing.  As 
the  blfxid  is  draining  from  him  he  pants  and  looks  wild,  and  the  chest 
hcavea  convulsively.  And  so  the  ancient  artist  has  placed  this  statue  in 
the  poature  of  one  who  suSers  the  extremity  of  difficult  respiration.  The 
fixed  condition  of  the  shoulders,  as  he  sustains  his  sinking  body,  shews 
that  the  powerful  muscles,  common  to  the  ribs  and  arms,  havu  their  action 
concentrated  to  the  struggling  chest.  In  the  same  way  does  a  man  afflicti^d 
with  asthma  rest  hia  liands  or  his  elbows  upon  a  table,  stooping  forwards, 
that  the  shoolders  mar  become  fixed  points ;  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
fifaoalder  then  act  as  muscles  of  respiration,  and  aid  in  the  motion  of  the 
chest,  during  the  heaving  and  anxiety  which  belong  to  the  disease." 

We  conclude  with  a  passage  wliich  has  much  of  the  gran- 
deur of  those  exalted  works  hj  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
suggested : — 

"There  is  a  link  of  connexion  between  all  liberal  professions.  The 
painter  may  borrow  from  the  physician.  He  will  require  something  more 
than  hia  fancy  can  supply,  if  he  has  to  represent  a  priestess  or  a  sybil.  It 
must  be  the  creation  of  a  mind,  learned  as  well  as  inventive.  He  may 
readily  conceive  a  female  form  full  of  energy,  her  imagination  at  the 
moment  exalted  and  pregnant,  so  that  things  long  past  are  painted  in 
coloars  as  if  they  stood  before  her,  and  her  expression  becomes  bold  and 
poetical.  But  he  will  have  a  more  true  and  precibe  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
depicted,  if  he  reads  the  hi9tor>'  of  that  melancholia  which  undoubtedly,  in 
early  times,  has  given  the  idea  of  one  possessed  with  a  spirit.  A  young 
woman  is  seen  constitutionally  pale  and  languid  ;  and  from  this  inanimate 
Rate  no  show  of  affection  or  entreaty  will  draw  her  into  conversation  with 
ber  family.  But  how  changed  is  her  condition,  when  instead  of  the 
lethargy  and  fixed  countenance,  the  circulation  is  suddenly  restored,  the 
blood  mounts  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkle,  while  both  in  mind  and 
body  she  manifests  an  unwonted  energy,  and  her  whole  frame  is  animated. 
Daring  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm,  she  dclivcra  herself  with  a  force 
of  thought  and  language,  and  in  a  tone  so  greatly  altcre<],  that  even  her 
parents  say.  'She  is  not  our  child,  she  is  not  our  daughter,  a  spirit  has 
catered  into  her.'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  superstition 
of  antiquity ;  for  how  natural  to  suppose,  when  this  girl  again  falls  into  a 
itftte  of  torpor,  and  sits  like  a  marble  statue,  pale,  cxhausteJ,  taciturn,  that 
the  spirit  has  lefl  her.  The  transition  is  cosy  ;  the  priests  take  her  under 
their  care,  watch  her  ravings  and  give  them  meaning,  until  she  sinks  again 
into  a  death-like  stupor  or  indifference. 

"  Successive  attacks  of  this  kind  impress  the  countenance  indelibly.  The 
painter  has  to  rcprctcut  features  povk-crful,  but  cooiiistcnt  with  the  maturity 
&nd  perfection  of  feminine  beauty.     He  will  shew  his  genius  by  portraying 
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not  only  a  fine  female  form  with  the  grandeur  nf  the  antiqtic,  bat  a  face 
peculiar  character  j  embodying  a  state  of  diecasv  oflcn  witnessed  by  thsi 
pbyHician,  with  associations  derived  from  history.  If  on  t)ie  dead  and  uoir 
fonn  paleness  of  the  face  he  bcatows  that  deep  tonfi  of  interest  which  t>e^ 
longs  to  features  inactive,  but  not  incapable  of  feehng :  if  he  can  shew 
something  of  the  imprint  of  long  suffering  isoLiu>d  from  human  sympathyf 
throw  around  her  the  appropriate  mantle,  and  let  the  fine  hair  fall  on  hef 
ahouldcrs^  the  picture  will  require  no  goldcD  letters  to  announce  ^mx  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  old  paintings  of  the  Sybdor  the  Pythoness." 

To  such  fragments  as  these  nothing  need  be  added.  It  ia 
well  that  the  discoveries  and  the  reflections  of  such  a  mind 
should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  public  at  large  in  on 
accessible  and  attractive  form.  The  truest  acknowledgement 
of  the  services  rendered  by  such  men  is  the  respect  which 
every  one  may  pay  to  their  literary  remains ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  ^ucce&s  of  this  volume  will  not  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  admirable  treatise  on  the  Hand,  and  not  unworthy 
of  its  accomplisbed  author's  lasting  fame. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  IVritings  of  the  laie  Wilfinm  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  author  of  "  EnglUh  Synonyms  Discrunl- 
nated"  "  An  Historic  Survey  qf  German  Poetry,'*  etc* 
By  J.  W.  KoBBGRDs,  F.G.S.,  of  Norwich.  3  voLi,  8vo- 
London:  Murray,  1844. 

l^ioHT  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  VV^illiam  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  and  thirteen  since  the  pubhcation  of  his  la^t 
work ;  and  as,  although  a  celebrated,  he  was  mostly  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  oblivion  already  shares 
with  memory  bis  once  widely-spread  reputation*  Mr.  Rob- 
herds'  volumes  afford  therefore  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
recalling  awhik*  to  remembrance  a  man  "of  mark  and  likeli- 
hood" in  his  day,  and  one  whose  name,  on  many  acouunts, 
should  not  pass  away  with  writings  too  occasional  for  the 
roost  part  for  duration  or  revival. 

In  the  first  place,  all  critics  who,  like  ourselves,  profess 
to  have  any  philosophy  in  them,  arc  boimd  to  commemonte 
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Vim  im  their  founder,  "  The  stjle  of  philosophical  eriticiam/' 
Mr»  Hazlitt  remarka,  in  hi*  *  Spirit  of  the  Age,'  "  which  has 
"  been  the  boa.st  of  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  was  first  iutro- 
*'  duced  into  the  Monthly  Review  about  the  year  17^6,  in  a 
^  aeries  of  articles  by  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich.'*  In 
the  next  place,  all  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  benefited 
by  the  Uteruture  of  Germany,  during  the  last  half  century, 
are  equally  bound  to  acknowledge  him  aa  among  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  and  certainly  of  merit  also,  of  those  who  have 
di^ictofietl  and  imparted  the  intellectual  wexdth  of  our  Teutonic 
bretlueu.  The  influence  of  periodical  literature  upon  all 
reading  and  thinking  persons,  and  of  the  Hcicntific  criticism 
of  Germany  upon  periodical  literature,  is  undeniable.  On 
both  accountSj  therefore,  AViUiam  Taylor  claims  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  formative  minds  of  his  age,  as  one  who  has  largely 
contributed  to  render  us  what  we  are  aa  a  reading  and  writing 
pubhc.  And  besides  what  he  circulated  through  the  press  as 
a  critic  and  translator,  he  actively  disseminated  by  his  letters 
and  conversation  germs  of  thought  and  principles  of  criti- 
cism, in  his  day  almost  inaccessible^  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
correspondents  and  associates.  That  he  produced  no  more 
extensive  works  than  liis  '  Synonyms'  and  '  Life  of  Sayers,' 
no  worthier  or  more  perdurable  monument  of  his  talents  than 
his  '  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,'  is  indeed,  as  re- 
spects himscll*,  much  to  be  regretted.  But  let  us  not  be  told 
that  one  who  so  freely  and  so  long  communicated  his  intel- 
lectual stores,  who  abandoned  wealth  and  the  prospect  of 
wealth  for  the  sake  of  literature,  frittered  away  time  and 
talents  as  respects  the  public.  The  labour  and  learning  he 
lavished  on  {>eriodieal  writings  gave  a  new  impulse  to  that 
d^Mrtment  of  literature.  Coleridge  talked  away  volumes, 
\tt\  behind  him  no  system  of  philosophy.  Taylor's 
>>ved  works,  and  multifarious  designs  of  work,  were  injured 
by  his  acti\'ity  ia  disseminating  Anonymously  always  novel 
sometimes  profound  ■views  of  philology  and  art,  of  history 
political  economy.  lie  was  also,  qs  himself  has  told  us, 
unfortunately  a  systematic  postponer ;  and  so,  like  Mackin- 
I,  the  Opitim-eatcr,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  let 
ip,  through  some  defect  of  mental  husbandry,  the  han'cst 
of  promising  and  unremitting  labour. 
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We  enter  upon  the  review  of  William  Taylor's  literary  life 
with  something  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  but  with  more  of  the  curiosity  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  study  of  a  mind  reflecting  and  embodying  the 
past  rather  than  the  present.  His  reputation  began  with, and 
rests  upoHj  his  German  scholarship, — "  hie  currus  ct  anna;" 
but  the  Germany  which  he  iateri)retcd  and  assimilated  is  not 
the  Germany  which  now,  in  so  many  channels,  permeates  and 
nourishes  our  imaginative  and  philosophical  Uterature.  For 
William  Taylor,  Goethe  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed: 
the  Schlegels  and  Fichtc,  Schelling  and  Hegelism,  were  not : 
the  greater  historians  and  Desthetical  writers  are  mostly  be- 
yond his  horizon.  In  their  stead,  his  works  and  thoughts 
represent  the  intellectual  being  of  an  elder  brood, — Lessing^ 
Wielaud,  Herder  and  Klopstock,  whom  the  French  revolu- 
tion severed  widely  and  distinctly  from  the  later  luminaries 
and  exponents  of  the  Teutonic  mind.  If  therefore  he  has 
competently  interpreted  to  us  the  first  great  age,  be  it  the 
silver  or  the  golden,  of  Germany,  his  interpretation  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  complete ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  complain  of 
its  being  fragmentary,  since  it  includes  one  definite  cycle  of 
an  almost  limitless  subject.  What  he  knew  and  undertook  to 
teach,  he  has  made  plain  and  has  performed.  His  fullness 
and  his  shortcomings  alike  belong  to  the  era  in  which  he  waft 
trained ;  and  if  more  recent  pniides  can  conduct  us  further, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  William  Taylor  was  among  the 
earliest  and  clearest  indicators  of  "  the  ancient  ways." 

Mr.  Robberds  has  one  of  the  first  virtues  of  a  bic^raphcr 
reverence  for  the  subject  of  his  story — and  a  main  qualifi 
tion  for  his  task — an  intimacy  and  friendship  of  thirty-i 
years.     His  book  is  carefully  written  ;  we  could  desire  indeed 
a  less  swelling  phrase,  and  the  absence  of  some  prcjudioes  audi 
idofa  tribiis',  but  he  in  great  measure  disarms  objection  b; 
the  plea,  that  literary  pursuits  are  not  his  occupation^  an 
that  every  line  of  his  work  has  been  written,  revised  and  cor 
rected  for  the  press  in  the  intervals  of  busy  commercial  life 
He  is  therefore  entitled  to  indulgence  for  minor  deficiencie 
and  to  high  praise  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  recall  am 
recoraposc  the  fading  and  scattered  lineaments  of  Willia 
Taylor's  personal  and  intellectual  character.    As  an  advoca 
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he  may  not  always  be  judi 


but  as  a  friend  lie  is  always 
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IICIOUS, 

earnest,  animated  and  well-intending. 

These  voliunes  present  the  portraiture  of  a  life  for  the  most 
part  spent  in  provincial  retirement,  but  from  boyhood  to  se- 
nescence devoted  to  Hteraturc  in  manifold  forms — speculative, 
critical,  scholastic,  imaginative.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
study  rather  than  in  the  world,  and  consequently  we  have  few 
glimpses  of  the  usual  circles  of  wit  and  wisdom,  few  anec- 
dotes of  clubs  or  coteries,  or  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  books 
and  bookmakers.     But  in  place  of  these  topics,  we  are  in- 
troduced to  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  thcwes  and  sinews, 
who  sees  clearly  and  speaks  decisively  on  various  matters,  one 
that  has  "  scooped  Helicon  with  no  common  shell,"  but  is 
master  of  sundry  arts  and  tongues,  and  has  a  large  heart 
withal,  and  ready  and  generous  sympathies.     We  are  shown 
too  how  reviewing  was  managed,  and  what  it  was  some  half- 
century  ago,  and  have  occasional  peeps  at  works  on  the  easel, 
whereof  some  are  irretrievably  forgotten,  and  some — Thalaba, 
Kehama  and  Roderick — still  remcinbcred  in  ]>arts,  if  not  alto- 
gether.  Then  we  have  the  correspondence  with  Southey,  un- 
surpassed, if  indeed   ever  equalled,  in   literary  history,   for 
its  firankness,  good-humour,  variety  and  mutual  reverence, 
to  which  the  recent  death  and  the  closing  yetu*s  of  the  late 
Laureate  will  long  impart  a  melancholy  interest.   And  lastly, 
there  is  the  friendship  with  Savers,  and  the  filial  piety  of 
Taylor,  pervading   and   consecrating  his  whole    intellectual 
life,  and  atoning  for  much   way\vardness   and  some  faults- 
Mr.  Robberds'  Biography  had  Mr.  Southey^s  full  concur- 
rence, and,  but  for  his  declining  health,  would  have  had  his 
helping  hand.     With  William  Taylor's  letters  seventy-three 
of  Southey's   arc   here  published,  with   his   ready  assent; 
and  we  owe  to  him  principally  the  preservation  of  Taylor's 
extant  correspondence.     With  his  friend's  opinions,  pohtical 
and  theological,  the  Laureate  had  latterly  f,mall  sympathy, 
and,  since  he  was  not  very  tolerant  of  dissidents,  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  unaltered  otTection,  on  hearing  of  Taylor's 
death,  is  the  more  honourable  to  both  parties : — 

"  I  wu  not  aware  of  my  old  friend's  illocsa,  or  I  should  certainly  have 
written  to  liim,  tu  CAprcss  tbat  unabated  regard  which  I  have  felt  for  him 
usttt-ond-thirty  years,  and  that  hope  which  I  shall  ever  foci,  that  we  may 
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tncct  in  a  higher  and  Itappicr  at&te  of  cxifitencc.  I  have  known  Tery  few 
who  equalled  him  in  taleuts — none  who  had  a  kinder  heart ;  and  there 
nerer  lived  a  more  dutiful  son  or  a  aincerer  friend." 

William  Taylor,  to  whom  this  testimony  was  borne  by  a 
great  and  good  mauj  was  born  in  Norwich  in  1763,  the 
only  child  of  wealthy  parents.  Of  his  mother  we  shall  let 
Mr.  Robberda  speak  in  his  own  words  presently.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  manufacturers  engaged  principally  in  the 
export  trade ;  and  the  son,  destined  from  childhood  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  house,  was  educated  with  heedful  reference  to 
his  commercial  prospects.  The  circumstauces  of  hia  birtli 
and  station,  and  the  society  of  Norwich  itself  in  those  days, 
influenced  materially  the  younger  Taylors  character,  and  wa 
shall  therefore  dwell  with  some  minuteness  on  the  history  of 
his  earlier  years.  Brought  up  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
care  usually  bestowed  on  an  only  child,  he  was  in  some  de- 
gree removed  from  childhood's  companions  and  sports,  and 
a  happy  home  rendered  him,  although  he  never  married, 
tliroughout  life  a  domestic  man.  Taylor's  friend  Sayers  also 
died  a  bachelor ;  but  *"'  his  youth  had  been  agitated  by  various 
loves  and  disloves  /'  whereas,  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  Taylor's  days  in  this  respect  were  passed  in 
perfect  calm.  That  he  might  in  due  time  conduct  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  export  business,  he  was  taught  French 
and  Italian,  before  he  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  His  first 
instructor  was  the  Rev.  John  Bruckner,  pastor  oi  the  French 
and  Putch  Protestant  churches  in  Norwich,  Mr,  Bruck« 
per  was  an  etymologist,  and  had  published  Observations 
on  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  and  he  instructed  tlic  future 
discriminator  of  synonyms  in  the  general  principles  of  laQ- 
guage,  as  well  as  in  French  and  Italian.  Taylor's  next  tutor 
was  the  Rev.  Uochemont  Barbauld,  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  at  Palgrave,  from  whom  he  acquired 
sufficient  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  from  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whom 
he  always  designated  as  "  the  mother  of  his  mind,"  another 
accomplishment,  not  always  acquired  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  art  of  writing  EngUsh.  In  prose,  at  least,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
was  no  mean  proficient;  and,  besides  "  enditing,"  the  Pal- 
grave scholars  were  taught  the  art  of  "criticising," — with 
what  result  in  William  Taylor's  case  appeared  ailcrnards 
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In  many  monthly  »nd  annual  Reviews,  The  parents  of 
William  Taylor  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation at  Norwich,  and  to  their  place  and  form  of  worshipi 
although  hia  sentiments  or  paradoxes  at  least  squared  almost 

little  with  Unitarianism  as  vilih  St.  Atbanasius,  headliered 
ughout  liie.  Many  years  before  her  decease,  Mrs.  Taylor 
become  wholly  blind ;  but  her  steps  were  guided  by  the 
most  affectionate  of  sons ;  and  "  seldom  was  there  a  Sunday 
**  morning,"  says  Mr,  Robberds, "  on  which  they  were  not  seen 
"  thus  proceeding  together  through  the  many  streets  that  lay 
*•  betvreen  their  dwelling  and  their  place  of  public  sabbath^ 
**worslup."  Filial  piety  and  the  force  of  habit  doubtless 
attached  William  'I'aylor  to  the  church  of  his  fathers ;  but 
bis  exoteric  reason  for  the  preference  was,  that  the  Unita- 
riuu  were  uniformly  arrayed  on  the  side  of  civil  liberty, 
He  WW  thus  early  introduced  to  foreign  languages,  to  etymo- 
logy and  criticism,  and  truned  up  in  a  religious  society  which 
inculcates  among  its  leading  articles  of  faith  or  ethics  the 
freedom  of  private  judgement, 

William  Taylor  quitted  the  Borbaulds  before  he  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  taking  away  with  him  from  school  more 
excellent  tilings  than  even  learning,  in  spit«  of  the  adage, — a 
^od  name,  much  hopefulness  and  the  friendship  of  Frank 
Saycrs.  Mr.  Robberds  wonders  that  Taylor  and  Sayers, 
being  the  two  cleverest  boys  in  the  school*,  were  not  nvaU 
rather  than  friends;  but  scholastic  competitors  are  aome^ 
limes  friends  through  the  whole  struggle  of  Eton  or  Rugby 
iixiJi  forms  and  university  triposes,  of  which  singularity  we 
aeed  cite  no  other  examples  than  Canning  and  Ilookham 
Frerc.  Taylor's  next  schooling  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
France  aiul  Italy,  where,  attended  by  Mr.  Casenavc^  his 
£iiher*s  partner,  lie  wah  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  com- 
merce ;  and  whence,  besides  seeing  and  marking  much  of  the 
manners  and  cities  of  men,  he  wrote  certain  French  and  Ita- 
lian letters,  showing,  as  Mr.  Robberds'  pages  testify,  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  writing  and  thinking  in  foreign  idioms; 
while,  aa  appears  from  an  English  letter  of  the  same  date,  he 

*  Amon^  tlie  Pnlgr»To  scholars  mfty  be  mentioned  Lord  Denman,  Sir  William 
(Ml,  Ihr  ltii«  Lord  Daer  and  liU  brotlier  the  Earl  of  Sclltirk,  the  Hon.  Auguitua 
Pbiftpi,  Ch«rlc»  Marilir  etc 
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was^  like  Gibbon  at  a  similar  period  of  life,  in  some  danger  of 
forgetting  his  onu.    "  His  correspondence  at  this  time,"  saya^H 
his  biographer,  "  is  more  redolent  of  the  counting-room  than  ^U 
the  library,"  and  he  seems  to  have  still  regarded  the  ledger 
and  invoice-books  as  his  proper  manuals.     Steadfastness  in 
the  path  of  prescribed  and  practical  duty  was  indeed,  at  all 
times,  a  prominent  feature  of  William  Taylor's  character.  On 
his  opinions  you  could  not  reckon, — on  his  actions  you  might       i 
always  rely,  ' 

Nevertheless,  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time  betrays  sym- 
ptoms unfavourable  to  settlement  in  the  export  trade.  In 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  Carthusian  monastery  near 
Marseille,  he  reveals  the  secret  bias  of  his  inclination  to  re- 
tirement and  study ;  and,  after  describing  the  facilities  aflbrded 
by  silence  and  Kolitude  to  literary  occupation,  he  concludes, 
"  Si  jc  deviena  moine  jc  me  ferai  Chartreux."  In  manhood 
he  was  remarkable  for  social  livehncsa  and  even  gaiety,  but 
his  boyhood  was  sage  and  serious ;  and  at  Palgrave  the 
play-hours  were  usually  devoted  by  him  to  reading  in  his 
private  apartment,  or  to  lonely  meditative  walks. 

If  France  and  Italy  had  found  an  apt  scholar  in  William 
Taylor,  Germany,  whither,  after  a  six  weeks'  tour  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  he  was  next  sent  by  his 
father,  reclaimed  him  as  a  stray-waif  of  her  own.  At  6r8t, 
indeed,  he  was  fain  *^to  widen  his  throat  to  afford  an  easy 
passage  to  the  German  gutturals :"  but  he  speedily  conquered 
the  acfis  and  oc/is, — dissonances,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  less 
permanently  irksome  than  French  nasals  or  Italian  sibilants, 
— and.  during  his  twelvemonth's  sojourn  at  Detmold  in  West- 
phalia, he  "pervasively  studied  German  hterature."  The 
epithet  pervasively  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance.  His  ^^H 
*  Historic  Survey^  shows  that,  even  at  a  much  later  rcra  of  his  ^H 
life,  he  had  read  little  of  arciiaic  German  literature,  the  poets 
of  the  Swabian  ^-era,  and  the  cycle  of  the  Nibeluugen-licd. 
But  if  we  substitute  extensively  (ot  pervasively ,  we  m«y  allow 
the  epithet  its  fullest  import.  It  is  certain  that  his  diligence! 
at  this  period  was  uuremittiog,  bis  progress  extraordinary,  and' 
his  reading  at  once  severe  and  unusually  discursive.  Th< 
Kantian  philosophy  Mas  then  derived  from  a  single  soi 
The  sage  of  Konigsberg  had  not  been  superseded  or  obscured' 
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by  h«  sectaries  or  disciples,  nnd  William  Taylor  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five  had  mastered  the  terminology  and  probed 
every  recess  of  this  abstruse  and  subtle  system.     The  worth 
of  his  acquisition  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  explored  the  whole  accessible  region  of  meta- 
physicsj   at  or   about  this   time   was   reading   Kant  in  the 
meagre  and  faithless  version  of  Degerando.     Nor  was  this 
knowledge    hived   in    academic  bowers.     The  elder  Taylor, 
eager  to  make  his  son  a  thorough  man  of  business,  had  not 
sent  him  to  the  U — nivei*sily  of  Gcittingen   or  to  any  col- 
lege or  university  whatever,  but  had  placed  him  en  petution 
with  a  German  Protestant  clergyman,  "  Mr.  Roederer,  a  na- 
tive of  Alsace,"  that  he  might  learn  to  write  and  speak,  irre- 
spectively of  philosophy,  Mr.  Rocdcrer's  mother-tongue.     In 
these  twelve  months  at  Dctmold  was  developed  the  ultimate 
phase  of  William  Taylor's  character.     His  round  of  reading 
indeed  subsequently  widened,  and  branched  off  into  many 
collatera)  paths ;  but  he  never  ascended  into  a  higher  circle 
than  that  which  he  now  '^  pervaded,"  and  that  circle  was  the 
abode  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Lessing  and  Schiller.     Thence- 
forward he  became,  not  merely  a  German  scholar,  but  a  Ger- 
man man,  even  to  the  articulation  of  his  native  English.   His 
earnest  and  kindly  nature,  his  studious  disposition  and  love 
of  theories,  paradoxes  and  meerschaums  were  genuine  Tcu- 
tonisms,  and  won  him  all  hearts.     And  accordingly  when  he 
quitted  Detmold — never,  as  it  proved,  to  set  foot  in  Germany 
again — friends  in  testimony  of  their  regard  attended  him  on 
horseback    to    a   considerable   distance   on   his   road, —  Mr. 
Roederer  as  far  as  Paderbom ;  and  by  and  by  Countesses 
of  Lippe  nnd  others  arc  inquiring  "Was  macht  der  Hen- 
Taylor  ?"     iVssuredly  no  merchant-manufacturer  of  Norwich, 
or  other  corporate  city,  ever  returned  from  Germany  with 
stranger  or  less  commercial  wares  than  the   "  Herr  Taylor'* 
brought  home  with  liim  in  the  year  1782. 

The  society  into  which  William  Taylor  entered,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  continent,  was  not  without  its  effects  on  the 
character  of  a  lad  of  seventeen,  however  precocious  his  at^ 
tainments  or  manly  his  mind  and  manners.  For  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  his  education  was  completed  be/ore 
the  age  at  which  most  English  youths  go  to  college.     From 
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Mr,  Robbcrds  we  borrow  the  following  account  of  "  the  mcr- 
chant-mflnufactiu*era  of  Norwich,"  the  elder  Taylor's  contem- 
poraries and  associnics. 

"  The  character  of  the  merthant-manufiicturCT*  of  Norwich  at  that 
period  was  influenced  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  by  the  circumetiuicea 
in  which  ihity  were  plucwl.     The  nature  of  their  traiiMictions  brought  them 
seldom  into  immediate  contact  with  the  foreign  correspondents  and  diati 
customers  to  whom  lliey  were  under  obligations  as  the  purchasers  of  theii 
manufactures  and  the  promotere  of  their  fortunes.    Their  personal  cunftir-j 
cnces  in  matters  of  business  were  held  ahnost  exclusively  with  those  wli 
were  cither  dependent  upon  them  fur  their  daily  brcadj  or  who  were  mor 
or  less  benefited  by  the  otwrations  of  their  trade.     A.I)  the  humility  of  gr*#1 
tiludc  which  ttiey  had  to  prufcss  waa  expressed  in  a  few  set  phraaes^  so 
often  repeated  in  their  letters  as  to  leave  no  inipression  on  their  minds  t, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  they  were  the  objects  was  convtywl  in  loo! 
of  awe.  gcaturcfi  of  submission,  and  acts  of  homage.     Accustomed  to  hattf 
all  their  commands  instantly  and  implicitly  obwed,  they  too  often  became 
proud  and  severe,  impatient  and  authoritative,  ovcrbtraring  and  dictatoriaU ' 
Reverenced  as  patrons,  they  acquired  the  influence  of  Inrdsj"  etc. 

Amidet  these  "  proud  cousins  "  as  the  old  burgers  of  Nu- 
remberg styled  one  another,  tlie  cider  Taylor  had  his  full 
sliare  of  weiglit  and  homage ;  and  hence,  says  Mr.  Robbcrds, 
pet'liaps  arose  the  little  defects  of  his  character.    Perhaps 
also  some  of  this  homage  and  hat-worship  rebounded  on  hia 
son,  and,  though  they  rendered  him  neither  vain  nor  autho-* 
ritative  and  dictatorial,  tliey  accustomed  him  too  early  la 
compHance  and  deference,    His  father  "was  an  acute,  shr^^ 
"  and  honourable  raan>"  says  the  biographer  of  the  son, "  with 
"  more  restlessness  than  energy  and  more  eccentricity  than 
"  talent."     But  however  despotic  in  the  counting-house,  and 
seidous  at  ward  and  city  elections,  out  oi^  business  hoiu*s  he 
was  an  accessible  kindly  man,  "  willing  to  relax  towanls  \m 
inferiors  while  enjoying  his  pipe  and  glass  of  wine,"     A 
bouutif\i]  Amphitryon  in  his  own  house,  where  his  custom 
of  an  afternoon  was  freqtiently  to  entertain  from  six  to  ti'ti 
guests,  distinguishcil  for  superior  and  cultivated  talenta,  he 
was  also  the  prolitic  parent  of  clubs,  whose  appellations — •*  The 
Chips  of  Good-humour,"  "  Tlie  Enemies  of  Incivility/*— ^i*«- 
note  him  something  of  a  humourist.  In  those  days,  it  appears, 
^-ery  man  in  Norwich  sut,  if  not  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  at  least  in  Ids  own  coffee-room  or  tavtirn,  and  nume- 
roufi  were  the  social  circles  in  which  comfort  and  convftiMtioil 
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ttilghtbe  hadj  fliithered  by  juice  of  grape  or  barlej  and  ilunes 
of  the  Nicotian  weed.  At  the  same  time  Norwich  presented 
the  agreeable  spedacle  of  a  city  at  unity  with  itself.  Pastors 
^  all  denominations  met  lovingly  together^  and  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Enfield  was  equally  favourable  to  religious  tolerance 
tmd  philosophical  speculations.  The  city  contained  within  its 
walls,  as  Mr.  Robberds'  list  shows,  no  ordinary  amount  of 
talent  and  learnihg ;  and  from  about  the  same  period  also — 
the  result  of  such  friendly  union — date  some  of  its  most  valu- 
able charitable,  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  Upon  the 
whole  a  youth  of  such  singular  abilities  and  acquirements  as 
Wiliiam  Taylor,  could  hardly  have  been  better  placed  for 
gaining  a  sudden  reputation, — hardly  worse  for  earning  that 
lubfttantial  and  perdurable  fame  which 

" the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

At  his  father's  table  or  club,  and  at  the  many  tables  or 
dubs  where  he  was  welcomed,  he  soon  distinguished  hiitiself 
hf  his  powers  of  argument,  his  fertility  of  illustration,  his 
curious  erudition  and  his  ready  eloquence.  Nor  was  he  less 
conspicuous  for  modesty,  courtesy  and  good-humour:  ar- 
rogance and  vanity  were  alike  foreign  to  his  temper.  He  in- 
ithioted  with  the  diffidence  of  a  learner, — he  listened  as  will- 
ingly as  he  discoursed.  In  controversy  indeed  his  sparkling 
eye  and  glowing  cheek  showed  the  certaminu  gaudiay  the 
ttdour  With  which  he  rushed  into  friendly  battle.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Smith  would  have  found  him  no  "  granter  of  proposi- 
tions," and,  rather  than  discussion  should  fiiag  for  lack  of 
matter,  he  would  invent  and  maintain  for  the  nonce  some 
startling  fiaradox.  Of  this  species,  and  for  such  purpose.  Was 
his  hypothesis  that  the  Saxon  was  never  a  vernacular  lan- 
guage either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  But  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life  William  Taylor  never  aspired  to  dife- 
tttorship  in  society ;  and  if  he  made  any  proselytes  to  his 
heresies,  it  was  by  fair  ratiocination  or  by  refined  irony. 
Once,  when  rudely  thwarted  throughout  an  evening  by  a  t^- 
Terend  antagonist,  he  remarked,  aflct  the  compatly  broke  up, 
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"  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  *  *  *  does  not  carry  his  pulpit  about  with 
"  him,  for  then  nobody  would  think  of  expressing  a  contrary 
"  opinion/'  But,  in  despite  of  many  correctives  in  his  own 
moderate  and  tolerant  temper,  WiJUam  Taylor,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  the  world,  won  and  wore  his  laurels  too  easily 
and  too  early.  A  few  years  spent  among  the  Ckartreux  had 
been  a  healthier  discipline  for  his  mind  than  his  daily  glory 
as  "  a  diner-out."  He  was  built  for  a  philosopher, — he  conde- 
scended to  be  a  sophist, — a  Gorgias  or  Protagoras  perhaps, 
but  atill  a  sophist.  Clouds  (it  may  be  not  unmingled  ^nth 
self-reproach)  overcast  his  later  life ;  but  in  his  early  man- 
hood he  had  no  difficulties  to  wrestle  with,  no  competition  to 
surmount.  His  intellectual  capacity  and  acquirements  out- 
stripped his  moral  discipline.  Master  of  German  literature, 
at  a  time  ^\  hen  even  superficial  students  of  it  were  rare,  he 
had  found  a  royal  road  to  erudite  display.  He  entered  the 
lists  of  discussion  a  Briareus  against  single-handed  comba- 
tants. His  learning  was  of  the  day,  living,  not  like  classical 
scholarship,  to  most  men  obsolete,  or  disagreeably  associated 
with  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassiim  and  the  wig  and  cane  of  some 
Dr.  Rodinos  or  Dr.  Busby.  Had  he  talked  of  Plato  instead 
of  Kant,  of  Lucian  instead  of  Voltaire,  or  of  Sophocles  in-| 
stead  of  Schiller,  although  his  audience  might  have  known  avl 
much  of  one  as  of  the  cthcr»  he  would  have  passed  for  a  pe-l 
dantj  and  the  '  S|>eculative '  and  other  clubs  would  never  havi 
been  formed,  or  if  formed  have  blackballed  him.  His  father  wa»' 
naturally  proud  of  such  a  son  ;  the  clubs  and  dining-rooms 
of  Norwich  exulted  in  such  an  accession  ;  and  William  Taylor, 
conscious  of  his  powers,  possessed  of  extraordinary  resources,] 
hearing  from  all  sides  his  own  praises,  wealthy  and  witty,  ij 
not  substantially  wise,  must  have  been  altogether  a  great  man 
— must  have  been  a  prodigy  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five — had  he  discerned  his  true  position,  and  risen  above  it. 

For  a  while,  after  his  return  from  Germany,  he  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  labours  of  the  counting-house. 
But,  accustomed  to  rise  early,  he  always  devoted  his  morning 
hours  to  study,  before  the  regular  business  of  the  day  con 
menced.  His  evenings,  which  by  the  way  began  at  thi 
oxlockj  were  usually  passed  with  an  extensive  circle  of  fnendf 
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whom  the  hospitable  tabic  of  his  father  coUeoted  around 
him,  and  whose  numbers  wci*e  gradually  increased  by  the  re- 
putation of  his  owrn  attainments  and  conversational  powers. 
Still  he  was  not  formed  for  business  ;  neither  its  stirring  ex- 
citements, its  induence  upon  his  own  station  in  life,  nor  the 
prospect  of  gain,  stimulated  him  to  earnest  competition  or 
diverted  his  hterary  tastes.  Gradually  the  father  perceived 
that  he  liad  educated  his  son  for  something  else  than  the  ex- 
port trade  ;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  him  a 
banker,  he  not  only  acquiesced  in  hia  remaining  a  scholar  and 
philosopher,  but  himself  also  withdrew  from  business. 

At  the  age  then  of  twenty-five,  \nthout  further  hindrance 
from  ledger  or  invoice-book,  William  Taylor  entered  on  the  real 
path  of  his  Hfe.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  traced  his  external 
circumstances  minutely,  because  they  materially  affected  his 
character.  Henceforward  circumstances  were  less  important, 
and  we  shall  therefore  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Robbcrds's  narrative.  Btit  we  should  present  our  readers  with 
a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  William  Taylor's  life  if  we  omitted 
mention  of  his  other  parent*  Like  Gray,  he  seems  to  have 
felt  "  that  in  one's  whole  hfe  one  can  never  have  any  more 
than  a  single  mother ;"  and,  however  capricious  at  timea  his 
intellectual  course,  his  filial  piety  and  ninnly  tenderness  of 
soul  were  ever  undeviating  and  exemplary. 

"Mrs.  Taylor,"  says  Mr.  Robbe^d^,  "was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
nKMtt  amiable  of  women;  invariable  benevolence  marked  her  course  in  all 
the  relalioM  tyf  life,  while  she  met  its  vicissitudes  with  the  most  undis- 
turbed equanimity,     tfer  first  care  wa»  to  promote  the  comforts  of  her 
husband  and  son  ;  the  whole  management  of  her  house  wai  couductud  with 
till*  vww.     The  numerous  visitors  by  whom  it  was  frequented  were  always 
receired  by  her  with  a  cordial  smile ;  their  taatca  were  consultt'd  in  the 
cDtertainment  provided;  their  self-love  gratified  by  her  unaffected  and  un- 
'forced  atteotioos.     Even  her  loss  of  sight,  a  calamity  which  cloudt^d  the 
last  twenty-two  years  of  her  life,  did  not  detract  from  her  activity  and  use- 
fulness.    She  endured  the  privation  not  merely  with  patience  but  with 
checrfttlaesS/  regretting  it  only  so  far  as  it  might  incapacitate  her  for  U)g 
discharge  of  her  duty  to  others.     Her  efTnrts  to  give  them  pleasure  seemed 
tij  be  redoubled  by  the  fear  of  accidental  omissions  or  imaginary  neglect. 
In  her  botuehold  all  was  so  methodical  and  well-ordered,  that  no  diminu- 
lion  of  her  su  peri  a  lending  care  was  ever  perceptible;  and  when,  about 
iweWe  months  before  her  death,  eome  reduction  of  their  fortune  rendered  a 
cUnge  of  n!&idence  oeces^ary^  she  accommodated  herself  bo  ruadily  tu  the 
tltrred  circumstances  both  of  place  and  mcan^*  that  she  became  at  once 
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familiar  with  every  |>art  of  her  new  habitation,  and  directed  its 
mcaU  with  the  saue  felicity  of  effect.     Lovely  is  the  character  and 
L'9tiaiablc  the  value  of  6uch  u  helpmate,     iier  iiitlatncc  exceeils  any 
can  be  derived  from  wealth,  learning  or  talent, — she  fomia  and  rules 
hearts  of  all  within  her  sphere.     It  has  been  saiil  that  mo%t  of  thote  wl 
have  evinced  superior  qualities  in  their  passage  through  life  were  bl 
with  good  mothers.     The  mother  of  William  Taylor  was  imtc«d  a  pa 
to  her  sex.     From  her  husband  and  son  nlie  received  in  return  every  m 
of  the  most  unbounded  affectioQ.     The  care  and  attention  of  the  la 
"Were  exemplary,  and  extorted  approbation  even  from  prejudice  itself.    S 
ported  by  hia  arm,  guided  in  her  darknesa  by  his  hand,  she  appeared 
think  that  the  infirmity  which  was  soothed  by  him  rendered  her  an  obj 
of  envy.     His  acc|uiremcntft  were  her  pride,  his  fame  was  her  glory ; 
when  she  beard  his  praises  from  the  lips  of  others,  the  tear  that  gliatcui 
in  her  sightless  eye  was  perhaps  the  most  delicious  that  the  tcndercst 
parents  ever  shed." 

Tajlor  himself  has  dcacribed  his  intimacy  with  Sa3rer8  at 
this  period  as  truly  intense.  The  currents  of  their  li 
which  since  their  school  intimacy  at  Palgmve  had  been  awh 
divided,  were  now  again  running  parallel.  There  was  8U 
cient  difterencc  and  sufficient  resemblance  in  their  minda 
studies  to  render  their  intercourse  mutually  inatructive 
cordial :  each  had  something  to  communicate,  each  had  much 
to  learn.  Savers  had  been,  in  virtue  of  slight  seniority  and 
of  higher  animal  ajiirits,  Taylor's  protector  at  school,  and 
habits  of  deference  and  compliance  wliich  were  there  form 
were  never  wholly  shaken  otf  by  him.  Sayers  indeed  was 
some  respects  William  Taylor's  good  genius.  He  could  n 
entirely  curb  his  friend's  paradoxes  or  anglicize  his  style,  b 
the  reverence  with  which  he  inspired  him,  and  which  is 
touchingly  recognized  in  the  '  Life  of  Sayers/  was  a  who 
some  feeUiig  for  a  mind  too  prone  to  dally  with  opinions, 
mistake  eccentricity  for  freedom,  and  to  raise  doubts  witho 
providing  their  Holution,  For  some  years  before  his  dea 
Sayers  diverged  widely  from  his  early  opinions,  and  co 
quently  from  his  friend's  also,  and  expressed  his  divergcn 
without  reserve.  We  learn  from  one  of  Mr.  Barron's  *  Re 
niscences,'  (of  which  we  wish  there  were  mora  in 
volumes,)  that  "  one  day  Dr.  Saycris  told  W'illiam  T 

had  just  executed  his  will,  by  which  he  had  bcqu* 
*'  library  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  [of  Norwich]  ;  and, 
'^  wiUing  to  consign  to  such  a  body  any  heretical  books, 
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vnA  about  to  bum  some  writiags  of  Voltaire^  Hume's 
"  *  Natural  Hi»tor\'  of  Religion/  and  his  (AVilliam  Taylor's) 
"  pamphlet  on  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke.  William 
^  Taylor  assured  him  that  he  had  no  objection  to  being  a 
"  victim  in  such  respectable  company."  But  in  the  year 
17^2,  and  for  sornc  years  afterwards,  Sayers  was  the  bolder 
specidator  and  theologian  of  the  two,  a  staunch  adherent  of 
tlie  sceptical  school  of  Hume,  whose  sepulchre  he  visited  in 
company  with  Taylor  during  the  latter'a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
where  Sayers  was  a  medical  student,  in  1783.  This  relatiun 
of  their  opinions  was  aAcnAards  re^-ersed.  Taylor  became 
more  paradoxical,  if  not  more  heretical,  with  the  progress  of 
years :  Sayers  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  baptized  and  brovight  up.  Taylor  never 
inoculated  his  friend  with  the  love  of  German  literature ; 
DOT  did  he  imbibe  from  him  that  taste  for  Greek  luid  English 
writers  in  whom  Sayers  was  well  versed.  Their  intellectual 
life  moved  on  parallel  lines ;  but  their  anTections  sutlered  no 
wtrangement,  although  difference  oi  sentiment  latterly  loos- 
uied  the  bonds  of  their  social  intimacy. 

«  Of  this  friendship,"  says  Mr.  llohberds,  «  William  Tay- 
"  lor,  in  hia  '  Life  of  Dr.  Savers,'  has  diawn  so  exquisite  a 
"  picture,  that  the  pencil  which  might  attempt  to  add  an  in- 
"  ddent  or  heigluen  a  tint  would  only  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
**  work."  We  think,  however,  that  more  frequent  extracts 
from  the  biography  of  Sayers  would  have  improved,  and  are 
indeed  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his  o^vn  memoir. 
Although  Sayers  on  the  whole  iniluenced  contemporary  hte- 
nture  less  than  Taylor,  he  was  not  a  less  noteworthy  man. 
His  unrhymed  lyrics  were  adopted  by  both  Southey  and 
Shelley ;  his  critical  and  ethical  Disquisitions  have  a  clear 
ethnic  compactness,  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  model,  Hartley, 
and  like  Taylor  he  presents  the  rare  and  interesting  s]>cctacle 
of  a  lii'c  devoted  to  literatiu*c  for  its  own  sake.  In  a  few  years 
Taylor's  biogniphy  of  Sayers  will  be  almost  forgotten ;  it  haa 
already  a  load  rather  than  a  national  fiune ;  and  so  long  as 
Williflju  Taylor  himself  is  remembered,  the  literary  and  moral 
character  of  his  almost  fraternal  &icnd  should  be  preserved  \ix 
sU  ita  freahneee. 
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We  shall  depart  for  a  while  from  the  strict  order  of  Ume,  by 
inserting  in  this  place  a  few  reminiscences  of  some  of  Williun 
Taylor*3  associates  or  contemporaries,  whom  Mr.  Robberds 
has  either  cursorily  mentioned  or  lell  unnoticed.  Since  the 
heroes  of  his  book  are  Taylor  himself  and  Southey,  and  the 
interest  of  it  will  shortly  centre  in  their  correspoadence,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  have  a  clear  stage  for  them  at  once. 

In  a  letter  dated  *f  Paris,  May  25th,  1802,"  Taylor  says,  « I 
"  dined  at  Holcroft*s,  and  met  there  a  Mr,  Manning,  with 
"  whom  I  aoon  became — I  may  now  say,  I  think — intimate. 
'*  In  power  of  mind  and  amiableness  of  temper  he  has  few 
"  equals  ;  he  is  a  superior  mathematician  and  Grecian,  and  is 
"  learning  Chinese.  We  have  found  out  that  we  both  know 
"  every  tree  on  Diss  common,  and  consider  the  water-lilies  of 
"  tlie  Waveney  as  *  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,* "  i 

Thomas  Manning — CAiW^eManning — whomMr.Robberds 
justly  calls  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  was 
unfortunately  one  of  those  whom  Baillet  might  have  put  ia 
his  list  of  "  the  learned  ^vho  meant  to  write  something/'  for 
with  the  exception  of  an  algebra,  long  since  obsolete.  Manning 
has  left  no  memorial  of  his  rai*e  and  extensive  erudition. 
His  reputation  will  mainly  rest  on  Lamb's  Letters,  afler  the 
now  nearly  extinct  generation  of  his  associates  has  passed 
away.  A  sickly  childhood,  disabling  him  from  boyish  sports, 
matured  his  mind  while  it  enfeebled  his  body.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  hud  dived  deep  uitu  metaphysics.  Plato  and 
Hume  were  the  companions  of  his  *  enforced  leisure,'  and  too 
often  of  his  pillow.  He  speedily  attracted  notice  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  marked  for  the  second  wrangler  of  his  year, 
when,  a  few  days  before  his  final  examination,  he  suddenly 
quitted  the  university,  declining  to  graduate  because  sub- 
scription to  the  m*ticles  of  the  Church  was  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  a  degree.  Stimulated  by  the  oriental  studies  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  lii.s  age,  Manning  conceived  a  vagtie  hope 
that  his  obstinate  questionings  would  tind  an  answer  in  the 
language  and  doctrines  of  tlic  most  remote  and  singular 
people  of  tlie  Asiatic  continent.  To  China,  ncconhnglV)  in 
spite  of  the  humorous  dissuasions  of  Lamb  and  the  serious 
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remonstrances  of  friends  and  family,  he  went  in  quest  of 
'*  very  Truth.'*  Manning  on  his  way  eastward  passed  through 
Rrancc,  and  became  one  of  the  ditenus  in  1802,  but  ulti- 
mately regained  his  liberty  by  reminding  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon that  he  had  once  solved  a  mathematical  problem  for  the 
firit  cOTtfuL  The  order  for  his  release  was  accompanied  by 
an  autof^ph  letter  from  the  emperor,  regretting  his  deten- 
tion, and  adding  that  "  France  warred  not  with  science  and 
philosophers."  Every  facility  for  proceeding  on  his  journey 
was  now  afforded  to  Manning  by  the  imperial  government. 
Napoleon  and  Manning  saw  each  other  once  again  in — St. 
Helena:  the  one  had  lost  the  empire  of  Europe,  the  other 
had  awakened  from  his  dream  of  Chinese  science  and  truth. 
Napoleon,  however,  remembered  the  solution,  if  not  the 
solver  of  his  problem;  and  Manning  adroitly  eluded  the 
|>ettish  prohibition  of  the  English  authoritiesj  and  by  speak- 
ing of  the  past  gave  the  imperial  exile  his  title  of  '  PEmpe- 
r«wr.'  Notwithstanding  his  self-banishment  of  twelve  years, 
Manning,  but  for  Lord  Amherst's  embassy,  to  which  he  acted 
as  joint  interpreter  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  would  have 
seen  little  more  of  China  than  was  visible  from  the  English 
factory  at  Canton.  Rumours  indeed  are  afloat,  that  alter 
acquiring  the  language  and  habits  of  China  so  far  as  to  speak 
fluently,  to  eat  with  chopsticks,  and  to  wear  a  patriarchal 
beard  and  petticoats  and  shoes,  "  the  altitude  of  a  chopine," 
he  passed  the  English  pale  and  ventured  up  the  country. 
Within  eight-and-forty  hours,  however,  his  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  the  police,  and  he  was  brought  back  in  a  hamper 
slung  on  a  pole,  and  borne  by  two  porters,  who  deposited  him 
at  the  gate  of  Canton,  with  a  hint  that  "  Cucullus  non  facit 
monachum," — beard  and  chopsticks  do  not  make  a  Chinese, — 
and  that  next  time  he  would  be  packed  up  '^  heel  to  point," 
but  without  a  head.  Manning  returned  to  England,  as  he 
left  it,— a  truth-seeker;  but  Plato,  not  Confucius,  was  now 
his  oracle.  But  his  intellectual  stores,  whether  in  Greek  or 
Chinese,  were  hived  for  himself  alone ;  his  ceaseless  round 
of  reading  was  seldom  interrupted  by  the  pen,  and  its  results 
were  never  communicated  to  the  world.  When  urged  to  com- 
mit to  the  press  his  knowledge  of  the  oriental  dialects,  wix- 
teen  of  which,  including  Sanscrit  and  Chinese,  he  had  mas- 
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tercd,  he.  objected  the  cost  of  oriental  types  end  the  paucitj 
of  English  readers,  generally  adding  from  Pcrsius,— 

"  Quis  Icget  hscc  ?     Min'  tu  btud  ais ?     Nemo  hcrcule.    Nemo  ? 
Vel  duo  vcl  Nemo." 

But  his  reticence  was  for  the  public  only :  at  Lamb's  cot- 
tage at  £nHeld,  or  at  William  Taylor's  table  in  Norwich,  he 
would  unpack  his  budget,  and  discourse  on  the  languages, 
the  artsy  the  music  and  mathematics  of  the  East^  or  tht 
Platonism  of  the  West,  with  such  befitting  eloquence  and] 
pregnant  learning  ns  would  have  cheered  the  souls  of  Sir 
Williitra  Jones  and  Plotinus.  Nor  was  he  le&a  versed  in  En- 
glish literature.  Among  the  old  writers  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Sjjenser  were  his  favourites ;  among  the  modern,  Keats  and 
Sliclley.  Wordsworth  he  did  not  greatly  affect :  Landor  s 
prose  he  ranked  above  Hooker's  or  Milton's ;  and,  when| 
higher  themes  were  wanting,  he  would  exhaust  the  capa- 
cities of  his  mother-tongue  and  the  sides  of  his  hearers  with 
puns,  for  which  James  Smith  or  Thomas  Hood  would  have: 
hailed  him  as  a  brother.  Of  the  un\vTiting  learned,  few  d^ 
serve  better  to  be  remembered  than  Thomas  Manning. 

In  Mr.  Robfoerds'  list  of  Taylor's  associates  we  min  th«j 
name  of  Walter  Whiter,  the  friend  of  Porson,  the  recluse 
etymologist  of  Hnrdingham  in  Norfolk.  Whiter's  early  life 
was  passed  in  the  most  polished  and  intellectual  oiroles  of  j 
England  and  France  ;  his  last  twenty  years  were  those  of  an 
eremite.  Although  far  from  a  water-driukcr,  he  was  an  in- 
veterate dipper,  and  his  midwinter  ablutions  in  a  stream  that 
bathed  his  garden  would,  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  have  pn>' 
ciu^d  him  a  niche  in  the  '  Vita?  Sanctorum.'  His  hermitage 
was  not  unvisited :  it  was  a  frequent  resort  of  the  accona< 
])lished  John  Hookham  Frere,  and  more  than  once  attracted 
the  steps  of  Canninp.  Punctually  each  morning,  os  the  clock 
struck  nine,  Whitcr's  study-table  groaned  beneath  the  burden 
of  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  and  the  sheets  of  his  <  Etymo- 
logicou  Universale.'  His  three  quarto  volumes — which  now, 
alas !  the  book-stalls  offer  at  the  price  of  waste-paper — would, 
he  used  to  aver,  twenty  years  after  his  death,  be  the  text-book 
of  European  philologists.  But  of  the  predicted  period  nearly 
two-thirds  have  passed,  without  producing  a  single  convert  to 
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the  ''new  plan  of  wholly  rejecting  vowels  as  elements  of 
^  words,  and  of  deriving  man  and  all  his  labials  and  aspirates 
''  from  the  earth.'^  Etymology,  and  a  fancy  that  death  was 
frequently  the  crisis  and  not  the  term  of  disease — a  theory 
which  he  argued  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  most  perverse  in- 
genuity— were  Winter's  crotchets.  But  his  *  Specimen  of  a 
Commentary  on  Shakspeare'  is  a  liber  aureus^  notwithstand- 
ing its  hallucinations  about  the  genuineness  of  Rowley  and 
the  honesty  of  Chatterton.  Equal  to  Steevens  in  acuteness, 
in  black-letter  learning  to  Malone,  and  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  them  both  in  his  perception  of  the  meaning  and  his 
sensibility  to  the  metre  of  Shakspeare,  Whiter  well  merited 
the  appellation  of  "  Dorceus,  or  the  sharp-sighted,''  given  him 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature.'  As  much  un- 
publiahed  matter  as  would  double  the  thin  octavo  of  the 
*  Specimen'  exists,  we  believe,  among  his  manuscripts,  and 
the  representatives  of  Walter  Whiter  should  republish  the 
volume,  with  this  additional  commentary  as  the  only  adequate 
record  of  its  author's  talents.  In  the  solitude  of  Hardingham 
Whiter's  mornings  were  divided  between  cold-bathing,  study 
and  lonely  walks.  A  dressing-gown,  so  oHen  repaired  as  to 
admit  an  argument  whether  it  were  the  original  dressing- 
gown  or  not,  a  waistcoat  of  untanned  calf-skin,  capacious 
•Uppers  or  clouted  shoon,  were  his  morning  attire.  But  in 
the  evening,  whether  it  were  to  be  solitary  or  social,  he  dressed 
with  anxious  precision,  as  if  the  salons  of  Paris  or  the  clubs 
of  London  were  still  within  his  reach.  In  London  Whiter 
was  a  walking  chronicle  of  every  remarkable  site  or  scene 
eastward  from  Charing-Cross  or  within  the  Uberties  of  West- 
minster and  Southwark.  Knight's  'London'  might  have 
been  written  down  &om  his  lips.  Abroad,  among  other  strange 
oompauions,  he  had  been  intimate  with  Collot  d'Herbois — ^but 
before  Collot  had  developed  his  talents  for  the  highest  tra- 
gedy,—and  Whiter  always  described  him  "  as  the  mildest  of 
men."  As  a  story-teller  Whiter  had  few  equals, — no  supe- 
rior t  his  anecdotes  were  inexhaustible,  his  dramatic  powers 
were  great,  and  his  knowledge  of  life  unusually  varied.  He 
was  intimately  versed  in  classical  and  EngUsh  literature :  he 
spoke  vrith  ease  and  elegance  the  dialects  of  southern  Europe, 
France,  and  Germany ;  but  his  acquaintance  with  the  Celtic 
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and  Semitic  languages  was  a  late  acquisition,  and  rather  mis- 
led than  aided  his  etymological  researches.  Of  William 
Taylor's  presence  nt  Hardingliam  Rectory  we  have  no  record  ; 
but  the  temunus  of  Whiter's  visits  to  Norwich  was  Taylor's 
house  in  King  Street,  where  their  mor«i«^-communin^ — 
for  Whiter  ever  "  returned  homeward  with  the  rook/' — dived 
deep  into  the  alms-basket  of  i^ords.  I 

Our  reminiscences  have  detained  us  too  long  from  \fr? 
Robberds.     Butj  before  we  return  to  his  pages,  we  must  re- 
mark upon  a  strange  error  in  a  contemporary  journal*  re- 
specting the  Lloyd  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  with 
Southcy  (vol.  i,  |)»  227,  etc.).     "  If  I   iim  wrong,"   William 
Taylor  writes  to  Southcy,  "  set  me  right  about  Lloyd."    Our 
brother  "  Anonymous  "  accordingly  undertakes  to  set   the 
public  in  general  right  about  Lloyd,  by  referring  to  one  of 
the  Appendices  in  Southcy's  edition  of  Cowper.     ^Vmong 
Cowper*s  associates  at  the  Temple,  indeed,  was  Robert  Lloyd, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1733,  and  died  in  17G4,  one  year 
before  William  Taylor  was  born,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumcdj  addressed  to  him  no  tragedies.  But  the  person  wanted 
is  not  l^odiTi j^whom  it  would  need  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  word  to  make  contemporary  with  Southey  or  Taylor, 
but  Charles  Lloyd,  who  was  not  born  out  of  due  time,  aji 
settled  at  Brathay  in  Cumberland,  and  whose  translation 
Alfieri,  and  original  poems,  show  him  to  have  been  an  accom 
plished  scholar. 

The  French  Revolution,  in  its  earlier  stages,  enlisted 
William  Taylor's  liveliest  sympathies.  Besides  taking  part, 
in  178J^>  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of  our  own  Revolution*^ 
he  became,  in  the  year  following,  acting  secretary  to  thijH 
Norwich  "  Revolution  Society."  In  the  same  year  also  lie 
visited  Paris,  eager  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  etfect  pro- 
duced on  the  French  people  by  the  introduction  amongst 
them  of  the  principles  of  free  government.  His  lettei 
from  the  scene  of  these  extraordinary  changes  show,  at  tirsl 
unqualified  admiration  of  what  he  saw,  but,  on  nearer  inspi 
tion,  their  tone  becomes  less  fervent.  The  |>eople  seem  to 
have  disappointed  liim;  their  taste  for  martial  parade  filled 
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him  with  vague  disquietude ;  and  he  confirms  Mr.  Worda- 
worth^s  complaint  of 

" equally  a  want  of  books  and  men," 

by  his  account  of  their  handbills  and  pamphlets, — *'  generally 
trifling  in  matter,  though  lofty  and  declamatory  iii  language," 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  June  1790  is 
curious  both  for  the  facts  and  the  comment: — 

"  I  hnvc  spent  nine  days  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  heard  almost 
aU  the  cmlneDt  speakers.  On  two  of  these  days  the  quc&tion  of  peace  and 
war  was  depending,  which  has  agitated  the  people  much  mure  than  any 
other  debate  daring  my  stay.  Of  the  wisdom,  talent,  and  taste  displayrd 
in  crery  decree  emanating  from  the  National  Ae&cmbly.  1  remain  the  uiotjt 
iuiquaiU6ed  admirer.  That  their  conduct  ia  governed  by  the  lofty  motives 
they  profees.  is,  I  must  think,  extremely  problematical.  If.  however,  they 
be  from  interest  gencrouBf  and  from  prudence  forgiving,  it  is  much  the 
fame  to  their  enemies  and  to  posterity.  The  deed  btill  contributes  to  the 
luppiness  and  instruction  of  society.  Neither  is  iufonuatiou  by  any  mcau& 
sodiffusire  in  France  as  I  imagined.  Of  the  active  citi/ena  (persons  paying 
a  yearly  tribatc  of  a  mark  of  silver),  nearly  half,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
try, can  neither  write  nor  read.  Four  provinces  are  now  in  a  state  of  the 
fnost  dangerous  anarchy,  in  consequence  of  a  fictitious  decree  of  the  Na> 
tiouU  Assembly,  promulgated  by  the  discontented  party,  Hxing  the  price 
of  bread  at  a  halfpenny  the  pound,  and  uf  meat  at  twopence.  The  common 
people*  conceiving  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  interest,  tti  execute 
this  decree,  have  been  for  a  week  under  arms,  destroying  shambles  and 
bakehouscA  without  mercy.  It  will  be  some  years  before  rank  recovers 
its  stability,  and  property  its  security,  in  this  country.  But  indeed  this 
state  of  things  began  to  be  wanted.  The  complete  depravity  of  the  higher 
orders  uf  society  was  such,  and  their  indiflfcrcnco  tn  the  wretched  state  of 
the  lower  *o  great,  that  it  was  proper  they  shuuld  suffer  in  order  that  ihcy 
might  learn  to  feel." 

William  Taylor  was  a  reformer,  not  a  revoluttonist ;  and 
his  calm  disquitiitious  on  representative  constitutions  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  ardour  of  his  revolutionary  brethren. 
Meanwhile  his  secretaryship  was  a  post  liable  to  inconveni- 
ence, if  not  danger :  the  secretarj-  of  one  club  in  Norwich 
had  been  ahready  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  Loudon, — 
other  jiersons  arrested  and  papers  sei/.ed.  Thn  elder  Taylor 
waa  the  nominal  secretary  of  the  Norwich  Revolution  Society, 
but  his  son*  who  bore  the  same  names  as  liis  father,  by  affix- 
ing "  Jun."  to  the  signature  "  William  Taylor,"  attracted  all 
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peril  to  himself.  The  act  illustrates  his  filial  piety  and  his 
political  courage,  for  in  those  days  men  had  been  sent  abroad 
for  lighter  offences  than  revolutionary  secretaryships.  The 
Norwich  Revolution  Society,  however,  was  suffered  to  expire 
in  peace,  and  from  that  time  William  Taylor  ceased  to  take 
an  active  ])art  in  political  discussions.  With  his  pen  he  was 
at  all  times  n  strenuous  yet  temperate  advocate  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  but  his  politics  were  rather  philosophical 
than  practical,  aiul  the  Ttuculan  Society,  cstabliblied  in  1790 
for  the  purpose  of  {xilitical  discussion,  was  better  adapted  to 
his  tastes  than  a  revolutionary  club.  As  the  Tuscttlan  em- 
braced politics  only,  another  society,  the  SpeciUative^  wis 
established  at  the  same  time,  which,  while  it  imposed  no  re- 
strictions on  the  range  of  inquirj^,  w^as  of  a  more  philosophical 
character:  of  both,  William  Taylor  was  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber, his  brilliancy  in  debate  being  balanced  by  the  depth  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Speculative  Society  has  been  too 
lightly  passed  over  by  Mr.  Hobberds,  who  designates  him 
merely  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Essays,  Tales  and  Poems. 
The  writings  and  the  name   of  Charles  Marsh  arc  indeed 
now  remembered  by  few,  but  his  talents  entitle  him  to  a  niche 
in  the  biography  of  William  Taylor.     Marsh,  like  Taylofj 
was  tlie  son  of  a  respectable   Norwich  manufacturer,  wh 
educated  him  for  the  bar.     He  speedily  attained  eminence  o 
tho  Norfolk  circuit  as  a  pleader,  in  society  as  a  brilliant  con 
versationist,  and  in  less  grave  circles  as  a  companion  of  infinite 
mirth  and  humour.     Mr.  Windham,  then  one  of  the  mem 
hers  for  Nor^vich,  saw  and  admired  Charles  Marsh's  talent 
and  sought  to  remove  him  from  the  temptations  which  threat 
cned  his  professional  career  by  procuring  him  a  legal  appoint- 
ment in  India.    From  India  he  returned  neither  u  much  riches 
nor  a  much  wiser  man.    He  next  obtained  a  seat  in  parliamen 
and  a  single  si>e€ch  on  Indian  affairs,  which  was  print^id,  rai« 
high  autici|Mitions  of  his  eminence  both  as  an  orator  nxvX  a  ma 
of  business.    But  with  much  of  the  wit  and  versatile  iK)wer% 
Marsh  had  not  even  the  industry,  of  Sheridan  ;  and  this  spoocb 
was  the  sole  monument  of  liis  parliamentary  abiUliea,     From 
the  bar  and  the  House  of  Commons  he  descended  to  be  a 
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writer  for  the  magazines.  His  book,  the  '  Clubs  of  London/ 
was  much  read ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Robberds,  he  misre* 
paresents  in  it  William  Taylor,  whom  he  had  enjoyed  unusual 
opportunities  of  knowing.  The  wit,  the  eloquence  and  the 
social  talents  of  Marsh  were  unbalanced  by  discretion  and  un- 
supported by  diligence,  and  have  left  no  trace  behind  them ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  promise  is  confined  to  the  few 
whose  expectations  he  raised  and  disappointed. 

The  Speculative  Society  was  not  long-lived.  The  death  of 
Dr.  £nfield,  one  of  its  most  efficient  aids,  and  the  disruption 
of  feelings  and  sentiments  which  at  Norwich,  as  elsewhere, 
followed  the  hopes  and  the  alarm  kindled  by  the  French  Re- 
volution, effected  a  wide  and  permanent  schism  in  religious 
and  political  circles.  Churchmen  and  aristocrats,  dissenters 
and  democrats,  fell  back  into  their  respective  ranks,  and  Wil- 
liam Taylor  remained  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty, 
and  latterly  indeed,  in  his  theological  writings,  of  religious 
license. 

He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  various  other  clubs 
and  societies.  The  '^  Conversation-party,"  as  the  name  de- 
notes, was  modelled  on  the  conversazioni  of  the  Italians ;  but 
even  Taylor,  says  his  biographer,  was  not  always  at  his  ease  in 
this  society.  It  admitted  ladies,  and,  although  punctiliously 
polite,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  habits  of  study  and  his 
paradoxical  train  of  thought  were  not  well  adapted  to  an 
epicene  audience.  When  conversation  flagged,  and  his  sallies 
and  anecdotes  were  not  ben  trovati,  he  would  diversify  the 
occupations  of  the  evening  by  reading  passages  from  new  and 
popular  works.  He  read  well,  but,  like  Coleridge,  he  recited 
poetry  with  a  peculiar  intonation,  "  adopting  the  foreign  ean- 
^Uiiena  as  far  as  the  accentuation  of  our  language  and  the 
*^  taste  of  his  audience  would  permit.^'  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Southey  he  says  that  comic  writings  are  better  suited  to 
recitation  than  grave  or  tragic  poetry, — an  opinion  which,  in 
itself  and  in  connexion  with  his  peculiar  tone  and  emphasis, 
may  be  ranked  among  his  minor  paradoxes. 

William  Taylor's  first  public  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  the  year  1796>  when  he  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
his  translation  of  Biirger's  ballad  of '  Lenore.^    He  had  trans- 
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lated  it  fiix  years  before,  but,  although  in  the  interval  its  fame 
had  spread  far  l^eyond  hia  native  city,  his  version  had  hi- 
therto circulated  iji  manuscript  only.  Both  from  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  its  accidental  results^  Taylor's  ^  EUenore'  forms  an 
epoch  in  our  literature ;  it  aroused  the  chivalrous  muse  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  was  the  earliest  in  date  and  among  the 
foremost  in  merit  of  attempts,  not  made  in  Grub-street,  to 
transfuse  into  English  the  poetry  and  bei/es  iettres  of  Ger- 
many. The  tnuislation  of '  Ltiuora/  as  it  was  at  Hrst  entitled, 
was  followed  by  his  versions  of  Lcssing's  'Nathan*  and  of 
Goethe's  ^  Iphigcnia,'  aud  by  numerous  specimens  of  German 
song  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  *  Historic  Sun^y.'  The 
only  English  translation  of  Biirger's  ballad  that  can  compete 
with  Taylor's  is  Scott's.  Scott's  seems  to  us  to  hold  out  more 
poetic  promise, — Taylor's  to  be  the  more  faithful  representa- 
tive of  the  origlual.  Neither  of  them  adhered  strictly  to  Biir- 
ger's story  or  metre*,  but  the  merit  or  demerit  of  innovating 
is  entirely  Taylor's, — Scott's  *  Lenore '  being  rather  a  new 
version  of  Taylor's  than  an  in<lcpcndcnt  translation  of  Burger* 
As  translators  Scott  and  Taylor  laboured  under  opposite  de- 
fects. Scott,  deeply  skilled  in  balkd  literature  and  langiui^, 
was  at  that  time  but  slenderly  acquainted  with  German  ;  Tay- 
lor, a  profound  German  scholar,  had  ivad  httle  of  early  En- 
glish. Accordingly  the  one  version  is  perhaps  too  redolent  of 
Border-song ;  the  other  is  certainly  deformed  by  its  modern- 
antique  costume  and  Chattertonian  spelling.  The  scene  of 
Burger's  ballad  is  laid,  not  as  in  these  versions  in  a  remote 
age,  but  at  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  when  calamity 
had  engendered  credulity  and  dread  of  uncertain  evils,  fit  con- 
ditions for  a  contemporaneous  ghost-story.  But  in  transfer- 
ring the  story  to  another  language,  it  was  perhaps  politic  to 


*  The  double  rhytnea  o£  Burger's  atuza  arc  Mcrificed  by  both  the  Bogtuh 
traiuUtoni : — 

**  Sage  &n,  wo  ist  dfin  Kiimmcrlrin  ? 

Wo?  Wiedein  Hochzdt'bettcben?" 

"  Weit.  weit  von  liier — atiU,  kiihl,  iind  kleiii, 

Sechs  Brcttcr  uinl  zwev  Brcttchcn." 


"  And  where  is  tVien  thy  botisc,  aud  hoine* 

And  bridal  bed  so  meet  ?" 
*'  *Tw  aarro»-,  Bilent,  chilly,  low, 

Six  planks,  one  shrouding  abecl." 
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ivcrt  the  Prussian  dragoon  into  a  Crusader.  The  change, 
however,  was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  Perhaps,  after 
all  that  may  be  said,  the  main  defect  in  William  Taylor's  ver- 
sion ia  that  pointed  out  by  one  of  his  German  correspondents 
and  confirmed  by  Coleridge  snbscquently, — "  It  is  too  trailing 
{schieppend)  for  the  rapid  character  of  its  prototype."  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  account  of  Burger  aiid  the  "  Gottingen 
group  of  poets"  is  one  of  the  best  executed  sections  of  Tay- 
lor's '  Historic  Survey,' 

The  reputation  which  *  Ellenore  *  acquired  for  William 
Taylor,  both  as  a  German  scholar  and  a  poweriul  writer  in 
his  own  language,  wus  extended  by  his  versions  of  '  Nathan 
the  W^isc'  and  '  Iphigcnia  in  Tauris/  which  were  also  pn- 
vately  circulated  some  years  before  they  were  published. 
Later  in  Hfe,  indeed,  he  confessed  "  to  have  a  childish  and 
singular  delight  in  seeing  himself  in  print;"  but  haste  to 
publish  was  not  one  of  hia  early  characteristics,  and  his  difH- 
dence  is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  hia  various 
and  novel  resources.  Had  he  been,  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented, a  vain  man,  no  one  of  his  time  could  have  made  a  more 
effective  display  in  Uterature  at  a  less  expense  of  thought  and 
research.  But  Taylor  was  never  one  of  thuae  who  write 
"indocti  doctit»e  poemata  passim,"  Without  equalling  in  the 
art  of  compensation  Coleridge,  or  Hookham  Frere,  or  Cary, 
and  ranking  far  below  the  German  versions  of  Homer,  Shak- 
speare  and  Calderon,  Taylor's  translations  of  Lessiug  and 
Goethe  have  extraordinary  merit,  and,  if  compared  with  those 
even  of  Sotheby  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  must  be  pro- 
nounced almost  perfect.  Voltaire  accounted  dramatic  pro- 
bity the  first  duty  of  an  actor  towards  his  author,  and  the 
general  prolnty  of  Taylor  to  the  form,  the  meaning  and  the 
phrase  of  his  originals  is  exemplary.  A  closer  acquaintance 
with  our  elder  dramatic  \vritcr3  and  with  Shakspeare, — whom, 
like  Gibbon,  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  have  undervalued, — would 
have  accomplished  him  more  fully  for  his  tnsk  ;  but  afler  every 
abatement  wc  shall  not  soon  look  upon  his  Uke  again  aa 
an  interpreter  of  German  prose  and  verse. 

Besides  his  versions  into  the  ordinary  measiu'es,  William 
Taylor  was  a  great  experimentalist  in  metres,  and  his  English 
hexameters  are  highly  commended  by  Southey,  hia  successor 
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and  superior  in  the  experiment,  in  the  Preface  to  ^The  Vlwon 
of  Judgement.'*  Taylor's  hexameters,  as  may  be  set'n  bythi 
following  specimens,  arc  better  than  Gabriel  Harvey's  or  Si 
Philip  Sidney's,  but  not  good  enough  to  recommend  the  y\ 
of  quantity  to  a  language  measured  by  accent. 

"  While  yet  Rachel  spake,  arose  at  her  feet  from  the  atill  gravi* 
Boflly  aspiring  a  cloud,  such  as  roses  inchalicc,  an  odur 
As  of  a  vernal  bower,  that  acattcrs  the  snow  of  iu  hloftvooiB. 
Racherti  glory  illumined  the  swimniing  vapor  with  lu&tre 
Golden  and  bright,  as  on  moming-clouds  are  the  fringes  of  sunshin 
Curious  follow  her  glances  the  heaving  mist ;  she  beholds  It 
Hovering,  shapeless  as  yet ;  it  ascends,  sinks,  glitters,  approachr* 
Nearer  and  nearer.     She  thinks  on  the  ever  changeful  creation. 
Aye  to  remain  uufathc»nied  in  smalt  as  Iu  great ;  nor  imaginea 
Yet  how  nearly  nkin  is  the  floating  radiant  cloudlet. 
Nor  into  what  thy  voice,  A  toner,  is  soon  to  transfonn  it. 
Sudden  the  word  omniiiotcnt  sounds.     Her  nngel  is  present. 
Rachel  swoons — she  seems  into  tears  of  ecstasy  roeltiog. 
Flowing  adown  some  shadowy  valley,  or  airily  floating 
Over  a  bank  of  flowers  to  pause,  and  awake  on  the  frograncv 
Newly  created.     At  lost  she  awakens  indeed,  and  is  conscious 
Now  that  her  soul  has  received  its  immortal  and  glorified  body. 
Heaven-ward  gazes  enraptured  and  thanks  the  giver  of  life,  Ood.'* 

Tlicse  are  smoother  than  Sidney's: — 

"  Bui  yet  well  1  do  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his  owd  case. 
None  can  speak  of  a  wound  with  skill,  if  ho  have  not  a  wound 
Great  to  thee  my  state  seems,  thy  state  is  blest  by  my  judgement : 
And  yet  neither  of  us  great  or  blest  deemeth  his  own  self." 

but  tliey  arc  surpassed  by  Southey'a : — 

"  Dark  and  distinct  they  ruse.     Th«  clouds  had  gnther'd  bImivc  them 
High  in  the  middle  air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy  masses, 
While  in  the  west  beyond  was  the  last  pale  tint  of  the  twilight 
Green  as  a  stream  in  the  glen  whose  pure  and  chrysolite  waters 
Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed,  and  serene  as  the  death  of  the  rightcoB*. 
Earth  waa  hush'd  and  still :  all  motion  and  sound  were  suspended  i 
Neither  man  was  heard,  bird,  beast,  nor  humming  of  insect. 
Only  the  voice  of  the  Greta,  heard  only  when  all  is  in  stilloeas." 


fell 


•  In  hii  Preface  Mr.  9oiithey  oltegetl  ««  an  example  of  "a  niluni  ind  rrrfrtt 
heiunclet  a  vrr««  of  tho  Psahns,  arlginally  pointed  nut  l>y  Hanri*  uf  8>>l 

Why  do  the  [  hcatlien  |  t»%t  and  tlic  |  ceoi'le  i  )  maginc  a  |  vniu  ii,   ^. 

ragf  ami  tht  \  u  liovcvtfr  a  sorry  daciyt,  ■nil  |  tna^ihn  \  a  bad  trochee     SL  Paul( 
would  have  fumithed  him  with  ii  brtUT  uunple: — 

Uasbaads  |  love  yoar  |  wives  and  |  be  not  |  tileier  a  |  g«lnst  tliem  | 

whleh  eonjitgal  precept,  besides  having  a  better  ciBfarai  b«ki)  scana  aAil 
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The  most  portentous  hexametrizer,  however^  in  any  tongue 
is  Stanihurst,  who  translated  four  books  of  the  i^neid  into 
this  measure,  and  who  thus  transmutes  the  "  bello  stile  '^  of 
the  Mantuan  bard : — 

"  T'ward  Stcil  is  seated,  to  the  welkin  lofUly  peaking, 
A  Boyl,  ycleapt  Liparen,  from  whence  with  flounce  fury  flinging, 
Stoaos  and  burlye  bulets,  like  tainpounds.  maynelye  bestowriog. 
Under  is  a  kennel,  whose  chymneys  fyrye  be  scorching 
Of  Cyclopan  testers,  with  rent  rocks  chamferj'e  sharded, 
Lowd  rub  a  dub  tabering  with  frapping  rip  rap  of  ^tna." 

The  following  version  of  one  of  Goethe's  "  Venetian  epi- 
grams ^'  will  convey  some  notion  of  William  Taylor's  skill  in 
pentameters : — 

"  Can  you  imagine  this  gondola,  like  to  a  tremulous  cradle. 
Also  the  chest  thereupon,  like  to  a  cofiin  of  death ; 
We  who  lit  twixt  cradle  and  coffin,  must  totter  and  balance. 
As  on  the  Venice  canal,  so  on  the  ocean  of  life." 

The  long  series  of  Taylor's  contributions  to  periodical  hte- 
rature— the  business  as  it  proved  of  his  life — began  in  the  year 
1793,  when  Dr.  Enfield  introduced  him  to  the  elder  Griffiths, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review.  A  mere 
outline  of  the  articles  suppHed  by  Taylor  to  the  four  principal 
journals  with  which  he  was  connected — the  Monthly,  Critical 
and  Annual  Reviews,  and  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  great 
depdt  of  his  German  lore  —  would,  says  his  biographer, 
alone  occupy  a  volume.  In  the  space  of  thirty-one  years, 
besides  engaging  in  other  literary  labours,  he  contributed  to 
these  periodicals  and  to  Aikin's  Athenaeum  1750  original 
papers.  The  subjects  of  his  essays  were  as  diverse  as  their 
number  was  great :  they  embraced  the  whole  range  of  Euro- 
pean belles  letireSy  and  digressed  into  almost  every  region  of 
speculative  and  historical  science  from  philology  to  metaphy- 
sics. A  portion  of  these  reviews  was  Indeed  very  different  in 
kind  from  the  article  of  our  present  Quarterly  journals,  and 
was  rather  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  foreign  publications. 
But  even  this  department  he  executed  with  singular  industry 
and  ability,  usually  appending  to  his  announcements  of  new 
French  or  German  books  a  brief  analysis  of  their  contents, 
or  su^;estions  and  disquisitions  on  their  subjects.  His  dis- 
curnve  reading  was  perennially  supplied  not  only  by  the  Ian- 
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gimges  but  also  by  the  dialects  of  Europe,  and  Southey  alone 
of  all  William  Taylor's  contemporaries  rivalled  him  in  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  stores.  His  longer 
essays  display,  seldom  profound,  but  always  original  and  ac- 
tive thought,  and  if  he  carried  to  excess  a  propensity  to  theo- 
rize, his  theories  stimulated  inquiry  and  recompensed  dis- 
cussiou.  fl 

Taylor's  style  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  these 
essays*  It  is  too  pregnant  with  sense,  too  fraught  with  in- 
formation to  be  called  a  bad  style ;  but  he  would  be  a  hardy 
admirer  or  a  lenient  critic  who  should  pronounce  it  a  goodM 
ore.  It  is  elaborate  without  being  polished,  ambitious  with*^| 
out  being  dignified :  its  colloquialisms  are  at  variance  with 
its  Latin  structure, — it  is  too  painfuUy  constructed  to  be  read 
M'ith  pleasure:  it  wants  ease,  freedom,  idiom,  variety.  The 
late  Mr.  Windham  said  that  it  abounded  in  solecisms.  Galli- 
cisms, ever)'  ism  but  Ant/Ucitrn,  Mr,  Robberds  attempts  to 
explain  its  structure  philosophically :  to  us  it  seems  to  reject 
classification,  to  come  under  no  category.  It  is  eminently 
the  Taylorian  style.  Thomas  Southey  said  tndy  of  it,  "  I 
"  know  William  Taylors  articles  by  jaw-breaking  words  which 
"  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictiouar}',  and  also  by  c\tensiv<^| 
"  erudition  and  profound  knowledge,  such  as  belong  to  no- 
body else."  Editors  implored,  friends  remonstrated,  in  vain ; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  content  to  learn  another  language, 
IheTaijiorian,  in  or<ler  to  understand  Taylor's  writings.  "  YouTi 
language,"  saj's  Southey  writing  to  Taylor  in  1804,  "  is 
undisguisable  as  my  face ;  you  must  never  write  libels  n( 
I  engage  in  conspiracy."  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  U 
omit  the  following  incidental  defence  which  William  Tayh 
has  set  up  for  his  own  theory  and  practice  of  style. 

"  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  write  as  is  spoken,  men  endeavour  to  9]>eak 
as  is  written:  the  anomalous  in  inflexion,  the  mislakeu  iu  idiura,  the  in-^^ 
consistent  in  Bpetling  ia  consequently  expiring ;  and  laogtia^es  are  beconiin^^| 
what  Lord  Monboddo  maintains  the  Greek  to  have  been,— creatures  of  phi-^^ 
losophy  and  inventions  of  logical  criticism.    It  ie  for  each  nation  carefully 
to  examine  its  own  dialect  and  to  engraft  those  improvements  of  which  ii|| 
13  copahle ;  it  will  else  be  left  behind  in  the  general  progress  of  Ihe  art- 
expression.      The  German  and  the  French  languages  have  in  our  timea 
undergone  a  prodigious  dionge  in  their  grammatical  laws,  by  the  conceit 
uf  authors  and  the  voluntary  imitation  of  the  peojile.    Analogies  whii 
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once  passed  for  hanh  have  been  familiarized  and  extended :  and  words  ace 
minted  bjr  the  hundred  in  every  convenient  mould  or  die." 

Taylor's  theory  is  certainly  sanctioned  by  precedent.  The 
Saxon  substratum  of  our  language  has  been  successively  and 
abundantly  veined  with  Italian^  Spanish,  and  French  words 
and  idioms,  besides  the  Latin  element  infused  by  the  church 
and  ecclesiastical  law.  German  therefore,  as  akin  to  English, 
may  fairly  claim  the  right  of  immigration  into  our  speech. 
Taylor's  Germanism,  however,  was  not  merely  the  more  re- 
cent, and  therefore  the  less  familiar  innovation,  but  it  was 
harshly  and  disproportionately  applied  without  regard  to  esta- 
blished analogies,  and  without  a  nice  sense  of  the  harmonies 
of  composition  and  collocation.  Perhaps  the  safest  rule  for 
importation  may  be  drawn  from  these  lines  in  Macbeth,  where 
the  native  and  the  foreign  elements  are  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portion : — 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green— one  red." 

But  Taylor,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  "  had  wandered  too  little 
in  early "  or  even  in  Elizabethan  English  to  innovate  natu- 
rally and  legitimately, 

A  few  extracts  from  Taylor's  periodical  essays  will  illustrate 
the  character  of  his  style,  and  his  habitual  trains  of  specula- 
tion and  research,  Mr.  Robberds  has  pioneered  with  suffi- 
cient diligence  the  labyrinth  of  Monthly,  Annual  and  Critical 
Reviews ;  and  we  understand  that  the  forthcoming  re-edition 
of  *  English  Synonyms  Discriminated '  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  still  larger  selection  from  Taylor's  anonymous  writings, 
William  Taylor's  criticism,  like  his  German  scholarship,  be- 
longs to  the  past  rather  than  the  present :  it  developes,  as  it 
followed,  no  sesthetical  principle ;  it  examines  or  it  argues  on 
particular  cases  with»great  power  and  acuteness,  but  it  never 
refers  individuals  to  a  species,  a  species  to  a  law,  or  a  law  to 
the  phsenomena  of  reason  or  imagination.  In  the  following 
extracts  we  shall  regard  him  rather  as  a  critic  than  a  politician 
or  a  theologian.  His  politics  have  become  obsolete,  hts  here- 
sies established  or  supported  no  sect.  Indeed  he  was  rather 
the  opponent  than  the  advocate  of  any  sect,  and  it  is  a  qucs- 
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^011  whether  those  whom  he  occosiouoUy  favoured,  or 
whom  he  imremittingly  assailed,  were  most  alarmed  by 
paradoxes  in  divinity.     He  was  wont  to  say,  *'  I  hate  to  h 
**  any  opinion ;  as  soon  as  I  get  an  opinion,  1  set  about  read- 
*^  ing  on  the  other  side  to  oust  it/' 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Beattie,  Taylor  has  accurately 
de6ned  the  midiUc  genus  of  poets,  whose  inspiration  comes 
from  books,  who  arc  read  as  moral  rather  than  imaginative 
writers,  and  whose  reputation  is  more  matter  of  convention 
than  of  "  right  poetic," 

"  Dr.  Beattif  hnd  rather  taste  than  i^nius,  aati  belong  to  those  classn 
of  the  literati  who  have  regularly  acquired  by  paint-taking  a  competency  of 
reputation,  not  to  those  who  have  in  the  lottery  of  nature  drawn  the  ph2«. 
superior  intellect,  liis  poetry  is  polUhcd  aud  elegoiit  and  moral ;  it  wil* 
lingty  expatiates  in  description,  and  interests  by  a  plaintive  sensibility  j  l|{ 
abounfls  wiUi  needless  delineations,  recollected  terrain  and  comnion-pltces; 
it  wants  force  and  originality.  His  prose  st^le  is  simple  and  porspicuouA, 
but  neither  neat  nur  precise-  He  leaiu  to  the  prudent  managomcDt  of  those 
ordinary  writers  wlio  avoid  drawing  attention  to  their  phratea  by  anything 
remarkable  in  diction,  from  a  secret  feeliog  that  any  attention  would  detect, 
their  barrenness  of  thought.  Like  thin  ice,  they  only  pa6&  for  strong  when 
skimmed  over  with  unimprcseive  rapidity.*' 
•  «••«■#< 

"Our  delight  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  connects  us  by  sympathy  witll 
our  countrj-men }  our  predilection  fur  Homer  and  Virgil,  with  the  educatadj 
public  of  the  world.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  facilitation  of  huinaal 
intercourse,  to  the  conbcntancity  of  general  opiniou,  and  to  the  coLn&tnctian 
of  intellectual  attachments,  that  a  few  writers  should  by  universal  agree- 
ment be  universally  read  :  that  the  brighter  allusions  of  their  fnucy.  liic, 
keener  expression  of  their  feetingSj  the  bolder  inferences  of  their  rcainn* 
«Dd  the  main  outline  of  their  moral  ideas,  ahould  be  a  htock  of  infnntia- 
tion  common  to  the  whole  relined  public.     There  is  thus  a  road  to  the 
hearts  and  breasts  of  the  excellent  everywhere ;  an  eloquence  of  tha  worltl 
which  domesticates  in  all  places  the  stranger  who  can  exert  it,  which  u 
heard  from  any  place  to  the  utmost  conHne^  of  civilized  society,  which  ele- 
vates the  citizen  into  the  patriot,  and  e^ipands  the  patriot  into  the  cosmo- 
polite.   The  fewer  there  are  of  these  universal  classics  the  mure  couvcDienr, 
because  so  much  the  le^s  preparator\'  labour  is  essential  to  all  t: 
But  if  the  study  of  the  seleder  cUissice  were  to  bis  entirely  Uu'l 
ruling  minds  of  each  nation  could  produce  little  effect  in  any 
muntty.     Kach  country  would  gradually  insulate  itself  within  i        ^       >- 
of  ita  own  productions  and  nf  its  innate  bigotries.     Careless  of  forri 
opioiun,  it  would  observe  justice,  at  most,  toward  inhabitanta.     The 
bmrous  mistrust  of  robbers  and  pirate*  would  aup«r*edv  the  alluivmenta  U 
reciprocal  commerce,  and  tlie  obligatiuna  of  intt:mattO]iAl  law.     It  U  uar- 
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fal  therefore,  as  well  as  pleasing,  to  recall  frequently  to  the  general  attention 
the  literary  heroea  of  Rome  and  Greece — those  ever-burning  lamps  of  the 
temple  of  humanised  society." 

The  following  appreciation  of  the  three  great  English  histo- 
rians of  the  eighteenth  century  shows  Taylor  an  acute  discri- 
minator of  characters  as  well  as  of  synonyms.  Gibbon's  emi- 
nence was  a  frequent  theme  of  his  conversation ;  his  reading 
and  industry  were,  he  used  to  say,  almost  beyond  credit,  his 
deductions  and  arrangement  beyond  praise, — a  judgement 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  crude  and  shallow  opinion 
in  Coleridge's  'Table-talk/  In  some  respects  Taylor  through- 
out Hfe  was  more  fortunate  than  the  author  of  '  Chrtstabel ;' 
but  pre-eminently  so  in  having  no  nephew  or  other  person 
about  him  to  take  down  from  his  lips  any  idle  fancy  he  might 
utter. 

"  Gibbon  is  the  greatest  of  our  historians ;  for  appropriate  learning  and 
research,  for  judgement  and  sagacity  in  the  conciliation  of  testimony  and 
in  the  appreciation  of  character,  for  force  of  thought  and  stateliness  of  dic- 
tion, he  is  alilce  admirable ;  the  fault  of  his  matter  is  the  disproportion  of 
its  parts — of  his  style,  to  narrate  in  abstractions.  The  second  rank  must 
be  conceded  to  Hume.  Of  Robertson's  high  merit  we  are  amply  convinced. 
His  best  history,  however,  is  that  of  Charles  V.  Great  part  of  the  work 
respects  the  affairs  of  the  Germans,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
ralted  a  single  one  of  their  native  vernacular  writers  on  the  subject  of  these 
affairs ;  he  is  deficient  therefore  in  the  first  qualit)'  of  an  historian,  research. 
In  Thucydides,  in  Tacitus,  in  Machiavelli.  one  admires  a  strength  of  mind, 
an  energy  of  intellect,  a  thinking  force,  which  sometimes  reveals  itself  in 
their  burning  words,  sometimes  in  the  sharpness  of  their  personal  cliarac- 
t^zations,  sometimes  in  the  depth  of  their  moral  and  political  inferences 
and  reflections;  but  who  can  find  ap  in  his  common-place  book  a  single 
itriking  maxim  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Robertson }  He  is  deficient 
Uien  in  a  second  desirable  quality  of  the  historian,  which  might  not  inaptly 
be  termed  thoughtfulnesa.  Hume  also  wants  research :  but  Hume  dis- 
plays the  thinker,  exercises  the  philosopher,  and  instructs  the  statesman. 
Robertson's  whole  knowledge  seems  confined  to  his  topic,  Hume's  to  em- 
brace every  other;  yet  Hume  is  the  most  excellent  when  he  draws,  not 
from  without,  but  from  within.  The  stj-le  of  Robertson  is  plain,  not  always 
dear,  though  often  picturesque.  The  style  of  Hume  is  tame,  but  beauti- 
ftil;  it  is  far  superior  for  purity,  euphony,  precision,  and  selection  of  orna- 
ment, to  that  of  Addison,  whom  he  imitated ;  it  is  the  transparent  garb  of 
ideas  shapen  with  the  chisel  of  a  master." — Fol.  ii.  pp.  169-70. 

Dr.  Synunond's  *  Life  and  Prose  Works  of  Milton '  had 
been  sent  for  WiUiam  Taylor's  reviewal.  Leaving  the  Doc- 
tor's vapid  biography  to  make  its  way  as  speedily  as  possible 
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to  oblivion,  the  critic  undt'rtook  the  more  genial  task  of 
mining  Milton's  poHticd  and  polemical  pamphlets.     The  er-* 
tracts  reprinted  by  Mr.  liobberds  a]>pcared  originally  in  the_ 
fifth  volume  of  the  Annual  Review. 

"AH  our  popuUr  classics,  all  those  autliors  who  arc  still  univcrull 
known  to  British  rcatlers,  are  subsequent  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution* 
Sbakspc&re  is  the  ea-rliest  poet^  Lord  Bacon  the  earliest  prose-writer,  who 
is  a  student's  Tnanunl  in  England.  Third  in  the  order  of  time  and  |>opu- 
larity,  among  our  elder  classics  of  loft)-  name,  may  ho  classed  Milton.  No 
preceding  poet  but  Shakspeare^  no  preceding  prosaist  but  BacoD«  is  acknoir| 
ledgetl  to  have  surpassed  him  either  in  matter  or  in  manner.  For  natn 
force,  Milton  is  the  infcrinr  of  these  two  men  ;  he  has  combinetl  their  forma 
of  excellence  indeed,  but  he  has  nut  all  the  genius  of  Shakspearc,  nor  alt 
the  intellect  of  Bacon.  For  acquired  accomplishment  he  is  their  superior; 
he  was  better  read  than  either,  and  displays  more  ancient  learning  thi 
Shakspeare  and  more  line  literature  than  Bacon.  In  the  resources,  not 
invention,  but  of  adaptation,  he  mainly  exceU.  He  knows  where  to  ti 
plant  the  expression,  the  sentiment,  the  decoration,  which  l>est  suits 
immediate  purpose.  The  Howers  he  hoa  to  strew  are  numerous,  beautiful, 
and  rare ;  but  they  are  not  home-grown,  they  were  gathered  far  and  near, 
one  by  one,  with  toil  and  choice.  Both  in  his  poetry  and  in  hia  proa 
Milton  is  the  artist,  the  rhetorician,  the  compiler  ;  like  the  garden-fonntaii 
he  pours  through  marble  urns  a  shining  and  copious  stream  ;  but  the  su| 
ply  is  oftener  from  the  cistern  than  from  the  spring.  Milton  is  an  at 
rable  rather  than  a  lively  writer ;  one  always  quits  his  book  with  apprt 
bation,  not  always  with  reluctance,  (lis  august  reputation  is  not  yet  ulf^ 
the  decline;  but  it  is  uu  some  sidos  :jupportcd  by  religious  partialities^ 
which  new  variations  of  opinion  arc  likely  to  witlidraw." 
•  ••••• 

•* '  The  Tenure  of  Kinga  and  Magistrates'  is  the  triumph  of  Milton's  pen 
one  may  add,  of  modem  pamphleteering.    Ttie  precedents  of  erudition, 
illustrations  of  fancy,  the  arguments  of  reason,  are  employed  with  a  readi- 
ness which  leaves  nothing  to  be  spared.    It  may  be  doubted  if  Cicero  couU 
have  composed  for  Brutus  a  better  defence.    Maturcr  taste  or  aroused  fed^ 
ing  here  gives  direction  and  an  energy  to  the  march  of  the  author's  roini 
which  forbidH  it  to  saunter  in  search  of  gay  decoration  or  to  waste  woi 
on  idle  entertainment.     The  cause  of  nations,  the  traditional  morality 
past  and  future  ag«s,  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind,  are  at  stake,  ai 
they  are  weighed  as  in  the  balance  of  the  universal  Father.    By  the  citatioi 
of  those  solemn  apophthegms,  which  the  poets  and  historians,  tiie  oraUtr 
and  philosophers  have  consecrated,  a  jur^'  is  impanelled  from  distant  timi 
and  places  of  the  collective  traders  and  teachers  of  mankind,  to  vote  to 
great  cause  then  pending  within  die  precincts  of  this  country.    The  sbadi 
of  the  illustrious  dead  seem  assembled  around  the  genius  of  Britain  to 
tion  liis  awful  severity.      This  pamphlet,  by  substituting  to  the  ar 
doctrioe  of  tyrannicide  the  modern  doctrine  of  royal  rcapooaibility,  hi 
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Far  more  beautiful  and  genuine  than  even  this  stately  prose 
and  nervous  thought  is  Taylor's  letter  to  the  lute  Dr,  Robert 
Gooch,  who  had  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  after  a  very  short  wedded  union.  Dr.  Gooch's  '  Life' 
may  be  rend  among  the  *  Lives  of  British  Physicians '  in  the 
Family  Library.  Born  and  educated  in  Noriblk,  Gooch  had 
been  early  associated  with  William  Taylor,  with  whose  aid  he 
begun  the  study  of  German.  He  completed  his  medical  edu- 
cation at  Edinburgh,  in  the  companionship  of  the  younger 
Southey,  his  subsequent  biographer.  At  the  time  of  his  be- 
reavement he  was  established  as  a  physician  at  Crovdouj  pre- 
viously to  entering  on  his  brilliant,  but  brief,  metropolitan 
career.  We  have  room  for  Taylor's  letter  only,  but  Gooch'a 
reply  is  equally  admirable : — 

"  Norwich,  Jan.  28.  1811. 
•*  My  dear,  dear  Friend.— I  feci  for  you — I  weep  at  your  loss— but  am 
iwm  that  only  the  mother's  sorrow  can  deserve  the  name  of  sympathy- 
^were  a  dcBcient  consciousness  of  Uic  cxcellcDcc  that  is  no  mure,  not  to 
poor  oat  tears  again  and  again  before  the  imaged  remembrance,  not  to 
wriog  the  hands  and  coll  at  times  on  the  unanswering  Emily.  Grieve  on ; 
where  real  merit  is  the  subject  of  regret,  there  Is  justice  in  aJBicliou,  there 
is  duly  in  lamentation,  there  is  luxury  iu  woe.  It  is  an  expression  of  that 
worship  of  llie  heart,  now,  alas !  the  only  sentiment  to  bestow  on  the  de- 
pofted.  Time  is  said  to  be  the  comforter  of  all.  To  you  it  would  yet  be 
a  p^aful  reflection  to  foresee  that  you  too  are  doomed  to  cease  to  deplore. 
Yon  would  feel  it  as  a  profanation  of  the  sacredness  of  your  distress  to  look 
on  it  as  finite. 

"  Your  daughter  survives.  In  her  education  you  will  Lake  a  double 
wlicitade,  and  will  endeavour,  as  in  her  features  so  in  her  mind,  to  retrace 
that  rare  anion  of  feeling  and  purity,  of  intellect  and  kindness,  which 
marked  her  other  parent.  As  the  hif;hest  idea  of  feminine  worth  she  may 
hope  to  realize,  you  will  describe  her  mother  to  her,  and  accustom  her  to 
tbr  imaginary  presence  of  a  superior  being,  whose  frown  was  to  have 
checkeit  her  every  fault,  whose  smile  of  approbation  was  to  have  recom- 
pensed her  sweetest  virtues,  whose  example  was  to  have  fashioncti  her  fur 
the  domestic  charities.  And  thus  the  holy  manes  will  still  be  the  guardian 
angvl  of  your  boasehoh),  and  even  here  become  what  faith  and  hope  have 
auared  as  she  was  to  be  hereafter. 

**  How  early  yoa  have  quaffed  the  finest  sweets  and  bitterest  dregs  of 
the  draught  of  life !  Youth  and  love  handed  you  the  matrimonial  chnlice. 
its  brim  smeared  with  honey  ;  but  disease  shed  poison  in  the  cup,  and  to 
the  iotoxicatioa  of  dv  light  was  to  succeed  the  ravings  of  despair— the  corse. 
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the  spectre,  the  wUing  p«ll«  the  unrostoring  tomb.  You  Klrvftd^r  koow  the 
utmost  which  fate  ran  f^ve  or  take  away.  Hope  has  no  blanttiahmcati  id 
store  thut  can  tjcducu,  nor  Fear  a  tlireat  that  can  appal. 

"  With  your  disposition  and  temper  these  revolnliooft  may  improve  ihe 
sensibility,  and  iticruase  a  btfntfvolcut  zeal  to  dcfeud  others  frotn  such  hcwt- 
rendinj;  separations,  as  it  was  not  reserved  for  you  to  prevent  at  home. 
men  of  graver  mould  they  might  prepare  a  stoical  apathy  ;  for  cxperien 
mostly  but  evolves  the  tendencies  of  our  dispositions,  and  philosophy  b 
utters  maralitiea  in  unison  with  our  passions.     You  will,  I  am  sure,  n' 
make  a  parade  of  aflltction,  but  epeedily  resume  the  avocations  of  your  e 
ploymcnt,  and  seek  in  the  service  of  humanity  the  purest  interruption 
agonising  thoughts.     Be  assured  that  sorrow  is  not  only  boroe  the  bet 
but  lasts  the  longer,  for  being  indulged  at  intervals  in  private;  of  all  o 
ideas,  the  frequent  repetition,  not  the  intensity  of  contemplation,  secu 
the  endurance. 

"  Among  the  remedies  of  the  mind  which,  in  striving  to  bring  the  baras- 
siog  emotions  within  the  limits  of  patience,  1  have  often  found  efficactous. 
is  to  seek  in  some  poet  for  analogous  Buflfcring  beautifully  expressed,  and 
to  dwell  on  it.  Whether  the  writings  of  Holler  form  part  of  your  Germ&a 
library,  I  know  not.  His  first  wife  was  the  choice  of  her  heart  and  his 
own.  AAcr  a  three  years'  marriage  she  died  of  a  consamptive  disease: 
The  elegy  he  composed  on  the  occasion  is  not  a  master-piece,  but  it 
been  beautifully  translated  into  Italian.  •  •  •  • 

"  I  have  by  me  a  letter  of  yours  to  answer,  written  early  in  December. 
Be  that  reserved  for  other  times.     W*hat  is  the  prate  of  friendship  to 
wound  of  love }  a  mattered  spell,  which  draws  aside  attention  without 
slightest  power  to  heal — a  lichen  on  a  grave-stone,  which  fain  would 
the  doom  it  cannot  efface — a  prospect  from  a  prison,  which  only 
of  intercourse  barred  out  for  ever.     God  bless  you ! 

"  Believe  me,  with  sincere  attachment^  yours, 

"  William  Taylor, 

8ir  James  Mackintosh  need  not  have  learned  "  the  dialci 
of  the  Rabbi  Williamki  Ben  Taylorki,"  had  Taylor*s  gcnei 
compositions  been  as  pure  and  perspicuous  as  this  letter  ni 
much  oi'  the  correspondence  with  Southey.  Yet  the  writ 
of  this  noble  and  touching  efitision  was  n  resolute  bacheloi 
who  seems  from  the  first  to  have  said  to  himself^  he  woid< 
not  marry,  and  who  used  in  their  happier  hours  to  gird  liU^J 
married  friends  as  poor  galley-slaves,  chained  to  the  oar  f<i^H 
life.  Godwin,  visiting  Norwich  soon  al\cr  his  second  mar-  ' 
riage,  came  in  for  a  shrewd  thrust  on  this  score.  The  philo 
sophcrj  at  their  first  meeting,  expressed  his  surprise  at  fltw 
ing  Taylor  still  unmarried :  "  Yp<s,  Sir,"  was  William  Tay!( 
rejoinder,  "/j)ractice  what  I  preach."  But  cclibucv  bluntt 
not  the  warm  charities  of  Taylor's  nature ;  his  irony  was  ne^'er 
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^micAl,  his  svmpathy  never  slumbered,  he  was  the  ready 
counsellor,  the  cheerful  instructor  of  his  younger  associates, 
and  their  progress  in  the  world  was  often  facilitated  by  his 
recommendations,  his  intlucnce  and  his  purse. 

We  cite  freely  from  William  Taylor's  ]>eriodical  writings, 
because,  Mr.  Robberds  having  failed  in  procuring  any  records 
of  his  conversation,  tht^y  are  the  only  memorials  of  liis  mind. 
Sir  Waiter  Scott  somewhere  compares  attempts  to  report  con- 
versation to  the  endeavours  of  the  alchemista  to  fix  quick- 
silver, and  the  compjirison  applies  to  Taylor's  habitual  dis- 
course whether  grave  or  gay,  Mr.  Robberds  has  an  anec- 
dote that  well  illustrates  his  colloquial  attractiveness.  An 
incidental  conversation  arose  between  William  Taylor  and  a 
stranger  on  the  deck  of  a  steam-packet.  Taylor's  information 
and  intelligence  soon  began  to  display  themselves;  the  stranger 
manifested  increasing  interest;  Taylor,  like  Vossen's  good 
fMstor, 

" calmly  s&tj  and  he  whiffed,  and  he  smiled,  and  again  whiffed," 

until  a  circle  of  eager  listeners  had  gathered  round  the  "old 
man  eloquent"  and  "cloud-compelling."  But  this  charac- 
teristic scene  is  unfortunately  dumb  to  us,  and  we  know  imt 
where  to  seek  or  how  to  convey  an  image  of  Taylor's  conver- 
•totion.  He  talked  less  continuously,  and  so  far  he  was  a 
better  conversationist  than  Coleridge,  to  whom  alone  he  was 
second  in  the  powers  of  illustration  and  analysis.  In  one 
thltig  he  was  superior  to  the  author  of  'Christubel :'  he  was 
perfectly  tolerant  of  interruption  and  opposition.  Perhaps 
his  pipe  had  a  soothing  influence,  or  his  natural  flexibility  of 
opinion  compelled  liim  to  cultivate  toleration,  or  it  was  part 
of  his  philosophy  to  preach  and  practice  universal  doubt. 
From  his  habits  of  thinking  and  writing  his  conversation  had 
ft  bookish  air;  strictly  si>eakin^,  it  caimot  be  called  unpre- 
meditated, tor,  although  the  particular  topics  of  the  evening 
could  not  be  foreseen,  the  general  discussions  of  the  circle  in 
which  Taylor  livwl  admitted  of  general  preparation,  at  least  it 
required  no  great  art  in  so  dextrous  a  casuist  to  turn  the  dis- 
course into  some  collateral  and  ready  groove.  He  has  been 
beard  to  say  that  he  preferred  solitude  in  his  seasons  of  cx- 
erisCj  as  morning-con versatiou  spoiled  him  for  the  evening. 
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With  ready  wit  however  Taylor  was  well  provided,  and 
giilarly  discomfited  wsus  the  antagonist  who  thought  to  sur- 
prize and  depose  him  by  "getting  up"  ii subject.    VVhaicvcr 
topic  was  started  with  such  a  purpose,  Taylor  ever  seemed  to 
have  made  it  his  peculiar  study.     lie  had  indeed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  |)ropcnHity  he  ascribes  to  Lcssiug — *  delight  in 
teaching  his  grandmother  to  suck  eggs  ' :  "  whether  Lessini 
"  meddled,"  Willium  Taylor  nbscrves,  and  the  remark  applit 
equally  to  himsellj  **  with  history,  tlieology,  antiquities  or  cri- 
"  ticism,  he  always  displayed  originality  of  reseai^ch,  olwa^ 
"  called  to  order  the  professed  inquirer.    He  always  dete« 
"  some  defective  investigation,  always  found  means  to  quol 
"  something  which  had  been  left  unread."     On  the  whole  he 
was  most  worthy  attention  ou  history,  politics  and  lexico- 
grajihy :  Lis  theology  was  listened  to  with  pain,  for,  like  the  ^j 
Tayloriau  style,  the  Taylorian  sect  contained  but  one  mem^^H 
ber;  his  criticisms  on  poetry  and  art  produced  wonder  as 
frequently  as  conviction :   his  metaphysics  were  loo  annihi- 
lating and  unsystematic  to  excite  discussion  in  any  circle  bufe^^ 
a  club  of  professed  Pyrrhonists,  ^^ 

But  society  and  the  press  were  not  the  only  channels  by  ^ 
which  WiUtam  Taylor  imparted  knowledge :  he  was  a  zeaioui^| 
and  patient  teacher  of  languages  to  many  gratuitous  scholars.^^ 
"  He  kindly  undertook,''  says  Mr.  Barron,  "  to  instruct  me  i 
"  and  another  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Pitchford,  in  the  Gcrmaa|^| 
"language;  and  for  this  purpose  attended  on  us  for  a  con-^^ 
"  siderable  time,  with  the  assiduity  and  punctuality  of  a  jmid 
*'  teacher."  He  also  gave  regidar  lessons  in  Italian  to  two 
the  present  Gresham  professors,  Dr.  Henry  Southey  and  M 
Edward  Taylor;  and  the  pupil  mentioned  in  the  follow 
extract  from  a  letter  has  been  licard  of  elsewhere,  and  s 
almost  as  ubiquitously  as  Missionary  Wolf  and  "  Walkin 
Stewart."  "  A  Norwich  young  man/'  writes  WiLliani  Tayl 
"is  construing  with  me  Schiller's 'Wilhelm  Tell/ with  I 
"  view  of  translating  it  for  the  press.  His  name  is  Geor 
"  Henry  Borrow,  and  he  has  learnt  German  with  extrao 
"  nary  rapidity;  indeed  he  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  and,  thougl 
"  not  yet  eighteen,  understands  twelve  languages." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  we  tind  William  Taylor,  i 
1803-4,  cnrolUng  himself  in  the  Foreign  Club,  established 
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Norwich  by  a  few  young  men  who  were  desirous  of  improving 
themselves  in  the  collocjtiial  use  of  the  continental  languages. 
"They  were  all,"  says  Mr.  Robberds,  "  by  many  years  younger 
"  than  William  Taylor,  and  scarcely  expected  that  he  would 
"  become  one  among  them ;  but  their  plan  accorded  so  en- 
"  tirely  with  his  most  cherished  predilections,  that  he  at  once 
"  expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  club.''  Of  such  a  society  he 
was  uccessarily  Choregus,  but  so  far  was  he  from  assuming 
precedency,  that  he  entered  readily  into  all  the  humours  and 
pursuits  of  bis  companions,  as  well  pleased  to  be  "  yEsop  at 
plRy"as«Sir  Omcle." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  bring  clearly  before  the  reader 
William  Taylor's  literary  character;  and,  before  we  resume 
his  personal  history,  we  will  abridge  from  Mr.  Robberds'  vo- 
lumes tlie  most  graphic  passage  in  them,  the  picture  of  his 
usual  mode  of  spending  the  day.  After  stating  that  the 
vrritings  of  William  Taylor  during  the  years  180.5-4  would, 
if  collected,  fill  at  least  five  octavo  volumes,  he  proceeds: — 

" But  even  these  were  but  the  draalEeat  portion  of  his  labours,  for 

they  indicate  at  the  same  time  an  extent  of  reading  beyond  anytlting  we 

find  rvciirded  in  the  diaries  of  our  most  indefatigable  men  of  letters 

The  performaiicc  of  these  tasks  was  the  result  of  a  most  methodical  diatri- 
bution  uf  his  time :  he  roac  early,  and  his  studies  usually  engaged  his  un- 
divided attention  till  noon^  when  it  was  his  almost  daily  practice  at  all 
se&BonA  to  bathe  in  the  river,  at  a  subscription  bath-house  constructed  on 
tbe  bauk  of  the  stream  near  its  entrance  into  thn  city.  AAor  this  he  inva- 
riably exercised  himself  by  walking,  for  which  purpose  he  always  sflected 
aruoij  on  the  western  aide  of  Norwich,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  thcWen- 
sQm  at  Hcllesdou.    For  a  public  thoroughfare  in  tbe  vicinity  of  a  large  popu- 

latiou.  this  was  a  comparatively  unfrequented  and  retired  way 

On  thia  road  he  was  seen  almost  every  day  for  many  years,  between  the 
loafH  of  one  and  three.  Profcfising  to  he  no  admirer  of  natural  scenery,  and 
btakc  his  chief  debght  in  'towered  cities  and  the  busy  hum  of  men/ he  was 
ODce  a&ked  why  he  always  made  choice  of  bo  secluded  and  solitary  a  wali«. 
The  quaint  reasuu  which  he  assigned  for  his  preference  woa,  that  on  this  road 
ou  fit  of  indolence  could  at  any  lime  shorten  hiti  allotted  term  of  exercise, 
u  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  the  rivur  at  any  nearer  point,  and  he 
WM  therefore  compcll«i  to  go  round  by  the  bridge,  which  was  about  three 
mites  distant  from  his  residence  in  Surrey  Street.  Indeed  it  must  be  owncil 
(hat  he  oever  seemed  to  regard  the  objects  around  him.  but  pursued  his 
cflursv  in  deep  meutal  abstraction,  conversing  the  while  most  animatedly 
With  himself.  There  was  something  singular  too  in  bis  appearance;  his 
UrpM  wu  a  complete  suit  of  brown,  with  silk  stockings  of  the  some  colour : 
in  thb  qaaker-ltke  attire,  with  a  full  cambric  frill  protruding  from  faia 
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wRiBtcoAt,  and  armed  with  a  moit  capacious  ambrcUa  in  defiance  of  Um 
^torui,  '  mutteriug  bis  wayward  fancies  he  would  ruvc,'  and  bied  Ui« 
astonished  gaze  and  curious  attention  oi  (be  few  passengers  whom  he  met. 
•  ••••*• 

"  From  these  rambles  he  always  returned  punctually  at  three  o'clock, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  the  pleasures  of  society.     He 
rarely  dined  alone,  cither  entertaining  a  small  company  at  his  own  table, 
or  'sharing  the  feast'  at  that  of  one  of  his  fricnda.     Ilis  convcraatio 
powers  were  now  in  their  fullest  vigour  ;  the  diffideuce  of  youth  was  pi 
and  the  prolixity  of  age  was  not  come  on  :  no  pedautic  attempts  at  studi 
eloquence  dimmed  or  deflected  their  brightness  ;  their  course  was  free 
natural,  their  flow  lively  and  Bparklittg,  and  the  motes  of  fancy  that  fl 
tered  in  the  beam  threes*  a  prismatic  halo  round  the  sober  form  on  which 
learning  directed  the  light  to  fall/' — Vol.  ii.  pj,.  62,  63. 

We  must  now  revert  to  an  earlier  period  of  William  Taj 
tor's  life  tha»  that  to  which  this  description  of  his  daily  habllA 
relates.     Where  opinions  rather  thati  events  are  the  material 
of  biography,  strict  clirouologlcal  order  is  of  leas  moment 

Two-thirds  of  Mr.  Hobberds'  volumes  arc  occupied  wit 
Taylor's  correspondence  with  Southey,  and  to  most  read 
this  portion  of  them  will  form  their  chief  and   permanent 
attraction.     In  justice  to  Taylor,  however,  we  have  soughl 
to  make   him,  and  not  Southey,  the   prominent  character, 
Originally  he  was  not  a  less  noteworthy  man  ;  for  some  ye 
he  exercised  a  not  less  imj)ortunt   influence  on  literature 
Southey's  praise  is  written  in  other  books, — the  perpetuity 
his  name  is  certain.      It  is  not  so  with  Taylor;  Mr.  Ro 
herds  may  hove  arrested  oblivion  for  awhile ;  but,  unless  h 
*  Synonyms '  preserve  his  memory  among  philologists,  t 
remembrance  of  William  Taylor  will  soon  be  rather  traditio 
and  reflected  from  the  lives  of  others,  than  authentic  and  sc 
sustained.      Both  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  himself  owe. 
their  contemporary  and  their  posthumous  reputation  to  p 
raise  rather  than  performance,  and  the  causes  of  tip  " 
brity  must  be  sought  in  fragmentary  specimens  of  int  1 

power,  and  in  the  wonder  and  applause  of  friends  and  corre- 
spondents.    Similar  impediments  to  a  loftier  and  more  pe 
mauent  fame  seem  to  have  existed  in  both — iuability  to 
strain  a  truant  disposition  in  study,  and  ue^ect  tT>  ceu 
in  some  one  of  the  great  circles  of  knowledge  then*  cxtrao 
dinary  talents  and  acquirements.     Each  of  them  too  in  som 
measure  mistook  liis  intellectual  province.    Mackintosh 
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himself  an  Mstorian,  whereas  his  strength  lay  in  ethical 
|ibttMophy ;  Taylor  irautlered  mshly  into  theolagy,  and  for- 
sook for  it  his  proper  realm  of  philology.  Both  were  emi- 
nently critical^  not  creative  minds ;  the  range  of  Mackintosh 
was  the  wider,  the  grasp  of  Taylor  was  the  stronger :  the  one 
might  have  written  our  best  history  of  philosophy,  the  other 
hft^'e  compiled  our  most  j)hilos(>phical  dictionary.  Their  most 
anient  admirers  must  admit  their  rcsj)ectivc  disappointment  s 
the  most  iaditiTerent  or  hostile  observer  of  their  character  and 
writings  must  allow  that,  if  they  fultilled  not  the  hopes,  they 
jufltitied  the  expectations,  of  their  contemporaries. 

In  the  summer  of  1798  Mr.  Southey  became  acquainted 
and  began  to  correspond  with  Wilham  Taylor.  Their  opinious, 
which  afterwards  diverged  so  widely,  were  then  tolerably  har- 
monious ;  and  after  their  introduction  at  the  house  of  a  mu- 
tual friend  in  Yarmouth,  Southey  became  Taylor's  guest  at 
Norwich.  The  object  of  *Southey*s  journey  into  Norfolk  was 
to  |)lace  his  younger  brother  Henry,  now  Dr.  Southey,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  George  Burnett,  Unitarian  minister  at 
Yarmouth.  Taylor  soon  took  a  parental  interest  in  the  brother 
of  his  friend^  superintended  or  assisted  his  education,  and  cor- 
renponded  with  the  elder  Southey  on  this  and  on  all  other 
Bubjecta  with  the  unreserve  and  familiarity  of  real  kinship. 
Taylor  thus  becomes  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  some  de- 
gree liis  own  biographer:  and  we  see  him  and  Southey  (as 
but  for  Dr.  Spratt's  fastidious  impertinence  we  might  have 
•ccn  Cowley)  in  their  "gowu  and  shpper"  moments.  We 
thus  obtain  a  near  insight  into  the  plana  and  occupations,  the 
opinions  and  circumstances,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  two  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  writers  of  their  age,  and 
We  have  a  glimpse,  through  the  side-scenes  at  least,  of  contem- 
poraneous literm^  liistory.  Taylor  plays  by  no  means  a  secon- 
dary part  in  these  letters,  and  if  we  had  no  other  scale  than 
this  correspondence  by  wliich  to  measure  him  with  Southey, 
\re  sliould  not  give  to  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  more  adven- 
turous spirit  in  literature,  the  first  place.  Southey,  however, 
Whs  nine  years  younger  than  his  Norwich  friend :  his  opinions 
were  more  tardily  formed,  his  experience  of  the  world  ^vas 
greuter,  his  sensibilities  were  more  acute,  his  intellectual  pas- 
uoiiM  were  stronger.    Progression*  accordingly,  is  the  striking 
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feature  of  his  character,  Taylor,  on  the  contrary,  attained 
his  full  mental  stature  nt  a  singularly  early,  indeed  too  early, 
period  of  Ills  life.  Fixity  and  permanence  are  his  intellectual^ 
characteristics.  The  William  Taylor  of  sixty  had  not  ad^ 
\'aaccd  beyond  the  William  Taylor  of  thirty.  The  parallel 
wliich  Cicero  draws  between  his  own  and  his  rival  Hortcn- 
sius'  studies  is  not  wholly  inapposite  to  Southey  mad  Taylor. 

"Is summuni  illud  suum  studium  remisit,  quo  a  puero 

"  fuerat  incensus,  atque  in  omnium  rerum  ubundantia  voluit 
"  beatiusj  ut  ipse  putabat,  remissius  ccrte  vivcrc.    Nos  autcm 

"  non  deHLstcbamuH nostrum  iliud,  quod  erat,  augere, 

**  quantumcumque  crat." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  take  more  than  a  cursory  view 
of  a  correspondence  that  extends  over  more  than  twenty  ycar^^ 
embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  and  exhibits,  almost  histo^l 
rically,  the  gradual  changes  and  final  divergence  of  the  wri- 
ters' respective  opinions.  At  first,  both  in  poUtics  and  in 
literature,  Southey  was  the  bolder  innovator  of  the  two.  He 
proposes  to  remodel  the  British  constitution — as  some  zealous 
Americans  wish  to  remodel  certain  vested  interests — by  re- 
forming it  oiT  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  would  supplant  Lem- 
priere  and  the  classical  01ym]ms  by  Indian,  Arabian  ani 
Scandinavian  mythologies,  and  substitutes  for  our  heroic  an 
octave  sUuizas  metres  as  eccentric  as  the  legends  and  myt; 
he  embotlied.  But  the  historical  spirit  of  conservatism 
Southey  at  length  mastered  the  poetical  spirit  of  innovation, 
and  the  encyclopedic  reading  displayed  in  Thalaba,  Kchama, 
and  Rodcric  subsided  into  plain  and  luminous  prose.  Tay- 
lor's reading  was  of  narrower  range,  his  aims  were  less  distin 
and  ambitious,  and  he  contentedly  purveyed  for  the  public,  e 
joying  quietly  the  praises  of  his  friends  who  were  in  the  seer 
or  to  whom  his  language  betrayed  him.  He  had  indeed 
natural  alacrity  for  reviewing,  and,  idthough  often  urged  1 
Southey,  and  sometimes  prompted  by  his  own  regrets  to  mo: 
orderly  tasksj  he  preferred  it  to  any  continuous  employmen 

*•  I  miss  reviewing,"  he  writes  to  Southey  at  u  later  period  of  their  Ui 
*'  it  ridded  rac  of  the  necessity  of  choo»ing  between  cuutemling  projects 
occupation.     I  hwve  no  pcrsnerancc  and  delight  in  shifting  emplfiynn- 
I  ■was  glad  to  find  in  the  »anio  drawer  philology  and  history,  p'K-t/s  ni 
theology,  iavttiog  the  Hea-skips  of  succcmivc  tovestigation." 
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Southey,  on  the  other  hand,  methodizes  even  his  desulto- 
rincss;  he  writes  thus  to  Taylor  in  1807: — 

"  I  cannot  do  one  thing  at  a  time :  so  sure  as  I  attempt  it  my  health 
rafferB.  Tlkv  business  of  the  day  Imunts  roe  in  the  uight ;  and  though  a 
ftoand  sleeper  otherwise,  my  dreams  partake  so  much  of  it  as  to  harass  and 
disturb  me.  I  must  always  thcreforr  have  one  train  of  thoughts  for  the 
morning,  another  for  the  evening;,  and  n  book  not  relating  to  eithur  for  half 
an  hour  after  supper :  and  thus  neutralising  one  set  of  associatiuns  by 
another,  and  having  (God  be  thanked)  a  heart  at  ease.  I  contrive  to  keep  in 
order  a  set  of  nerves  as  much  flisposcd  to  be  out  of  order  as  any  man's 
can  be." 

Plans  of  historical  composition,  which  on  his  part  Southcy 
realized,  sometimes  floated  ineffectually  before  Taj'lor.  His 
dislike  of  fixity  in  opinion,  perhaps,  deterred  him  from  enter- 
ing upon  steady  investigation.  He  naay  too  have  bethought 
himself  of  Bayle's  remark,  that  no  man  ever  wrote  a  long 
book  without  frequently  contradicting  himself  in  it.  He 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  meditated  a  history  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  in  which  Southcy  warmly  encouraged  him.  But  the 
project  sj)cedlly  dwindled  into  a  design  to  translate  the  work 
of  a  namesake,  one  Dr.  SartorhiSy  who  had  written  such  a 
history,  and  the  design  evaporated  into  confessions  like  the 
foUowing : — 

'*  I  now  beUevu  1  shall  never  make  a  book  :  at  one  time  the  mezerions 
of  poetry  stretch  their  purple  fingers  ;  at  another  the  hedge-row  hawthorns 
of  irolitjcs,  limiting  rights  and  wounding  trespassers  ;  at  another  the  high- 
iJarting.  regularly-knotted  clastic,  plastic  bamboos  of  metaphysics;  at 
another  the  dark-wreathed  simhul  which  strangles  the  cedar  of  supersti- 
tlon.  Oh  that,  instead  of  this  morbid  versatility,  I  could  (tersevcre  in  some 
qaiet  incessant  historic  task ! " 

At  first,  however,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  neither 
Soutliey  remonstrated  nor  Taylor  tlespondcd  :  both  were  full 
of  heart  and  hope.  Taylor,  freed  from  mercantile  occupa- 
tions, regarded  both  his  station  and  his  choice  of  life  com- 
placently :  and  Southcy,  the  younger  and  more  ardent  of  the 
two  in  tem|)erament,  suneyed  in  promise  the  whole  realm  of 
literature.  To  Taylor  he  unreservedly  submits  his  works  in 
embryo,  and  receives  as  unreservedly  censure  or  encourage- 
ment. At  first  eclogues  are  offered  for  criticism,  then  ballads 
and  epics.  Sometimes  'News  from  Paniassus'  is  laid  aside, 
news  from  Norwich  or  Bristol  takes  its  place,     lu  one  of 
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these  interims  of  Literary  matter,  we  liave  the   following 
glimpse  of  President  VVasliingtou  in  a  letter  to  Southey  ; — 

"  Since  I  began  writing  to  you,  we  again  possess  my  father.  Hit  pMs- 
Age  across  the  Atlantic  was  good — from  Cork  hither  somewhat  dangerous. 
He  is  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  just  as  when  he  leA  us.  He  passed 
throe  days  at  General  Waaliiiigton's  house,  with  whom  he  is  grt»tly  de- 
hghted.  Of  bis  negroes,  Washington  said  he  wished  to  know  huw  to  pro- 
vide for  them  with  equal  certainty  and  humanity  on  on  emancipation 
Kheme,  and  he  should  gladly  concur  in  abolishing  vaasalage.  He  thought 
it  would  he  necesMry  to  educate  ou  the  soil  a  more  provident  generation* 
before  they  would  be  fitted  for  free  labourers.  Against  further  importa- 
tions provisions  are  already  made,  which  are  rapidly  travelling  southward. 
lie  rises  early  and  is  alone  till  breakfast.  In  the  momiog  he  rod*  with 
my  father  over  his  farm,  and  iuvitctl  him  to  write  to  him  from  Kngland  any 
imjirovement  lie  might  think  or  hear  of.  He  dines  late,  sits  at  table  an 
hour  and  half,  and  has  bis  tea  sent  up  into  the  study.  He  sups  with  the 
family*  hut  not  with  parties,  and  goes  to  bed  early." — Vol.  i.  ju.  230. 

Norwich  receives  a  teuipurary  influx  of  Greek  and  meta- 
physics : — 

"  Dr.  Parr  and  Mackintosh  have  been  in  Norwich, — 

"  '  Ceu  duo  uubigeiue,  quum  vertice  mentis  ab  tltl) 
Dcscemlunt  Centauji.' 

"  They  are  both  verj*  dazzling  men.  One  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
admire  most  the  oracular  siguificance  and  compact  rotundity  of  the  sinf^tc 
sentences  of  Parr,  or  the  easy  flow  and  glittering  exjiansion  of  the  un- 
wearied and  unwearying  eloquence  of  Mackintosh.  Parr's  far-darting  hy- 
perboles and  gorgeous  tropes  array  the  fragmcnta  of  his  conversation  in  Ihr 
gaadiest  trim.  Mackintosh's  cohesion  of  idea  and  clearness  of  iutellvcl 
give  to  his  sweeps  of  discussion  a  more  instructive  importance.  Parr  has 
th«  maimers  of  a  |>cUant.  Muck'mtosh  of  a  gentleman.  Of  course  people 
in  geneml  look  up  to  Parr  with  awe,  and  feel  esteem  fui  him  rather  than 
love,  while  Mackintosh  conciliates  and  fnscinates.  In  this  feeling  I  do  nut 
coincide  with  others  wholly.  There  is  a  lovingness  of  heart  about  Parr,  a 
susceptibilit}'  of  the  afTections.  which  would  endear  him  even  without  his 
Greek.  But  admiration  is,  if  I  niisUke  nul,  yet  raorv  gratifying  to  Mack- 
intosh than  attachment ;  to  personal  partialities  he  inclines  less.  His 
opinions  are  sensibly  orislocratized  since  tlic  publication  of  his  '  VmdIcliVi' 
but  the)'  retain  a  grandeur  of  outline,  and  ore  approaching  the  manner  of 
the  constitutional  school.  Mackintosh's  memory  is  well  stored  with  Ana 
passages.  Latin  and  English,  which  he  repeats,  and  his  taatc  in  poetn-  in- 
dino  to  metrical  philosophy  rather  than  pathos  or  fancy.  Milton,  ])r)dan 
and  Po|ic  have  alone  suflicienl  guud  sense  to  |dease  him.  Virgil  he  over- 
rateA,  I  think,  and  Cicero  ino.  Stjicj  and  again  stxlc  is  the  topir  of  his 
praise.     Caielesji  writing,  redoleut  of  mind,  is  betUr  than  unh 

orcomposilion,  merely  artful.     I  was  surprised  to  6nd  him   ^  tl»e 

French  in  thinking  Bossuet  very  eloquent ;  and  atlU  mors  flo  At  lUa  AIMV 
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lo  very  high  the  panegyric  mysticism  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  There  are 
indeed  exquisite,  more  than  platonically  beautiful  passages^  but  they  are 
scattered  thinly,  like  the  apparitions  of  angels  in  pious  story." 

There  are  more  surprizing  things  than  Mackintosh's  very 
legitimate  admiration  of  Bossuet's  eloquence  and  Jeremy 
Taylor's  panegyric  mysticism.  Who,  after  reading  William 
Taylor's  works  or  letters,  would  imagine  him  a  lover  of  "  care- 
U»9  writtng^  redolent  of  nund"  or  who,  having  read  in  this 
letter  that  he  thought  himself  so,  would  believe  that  he  could 
thus  criticize  his  own  style : — 

"  Were  I  reviewing  my  own  reviewals>  1  should  say — This  man's  style 
has  an  ambitious  singularity,  w^hich,  like  chewing  ginseng,  displeases  at 
first  and  attaches  at  last.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  curioxa  fpHcitas,  he  often 
sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression ;  with  much  philological  know- 
ledge, and  much  familiarity  among  the  European  classics  of  all  sorts,  his 
innovations  are  mostly  defensible  and  his  allusions  mostly  pertinent ;  yet 
they  have  both  an  unusuality  which  startles,  and  which,  if  ultimately  ap- 
proved, provokes  at  least  an  anterior  discussion  that  is  unpleasant.  His 
highest  merit  is  the  appropriate  application  of  his  information  :  in  his  ac- 
count of  Rivarol  you  discover  only  his  philological,  in  his  account  of  £ich- 
horn  only  his  theological,  in  his  account  of  Gillier  only  his  artistical,  and 
of  Wieland  only  his  belles-lettristical  pedantry,"  etc. 

In  the  summer  of  1800  Southey  visited  Portugal,  where  he 
confirmed  Horace's  '^  caelum,  non  animum,  mutant  qui  trans 
mare  cturunt "  by  burying  himself  "  up  to  the  ears  "  in  chro- 
nicles, and  dreaming  of  "  battles  and  folios,  and  Moors  and 
monarcbs."     He  writes  from  Lisbon  in  November : — 

"  I  have  just  obtained  access  to  the  public  manuscripts,  and  the  records 
of  the  Inquisition  tempt  me — five  folios — the  whole  black  catalogue ;  yet  I 
am  somewhat  shy  of  laying  heretical  hands  upon  these  bloody  annals.  Tlie 
holy  office  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  There,  however,  it  is  that  I  must 
find  materials  for  the  history  of  reformation  here,  and  its  ineffectual  efforts. 
I  obtain  access  through  one  of  the  censors  of  books  here,  an  ex-Gcrman 
divine«  who  enlisted  in  the  Catholic  service,  professing  the  one  faith  with 
the  same  sincerity  that  he  preached  the  other, — a  strong- headed,  learned 
and  laborious  roan,  curious  enough  to  presence  his  authoritative  reviews  of 
all  that  is  permitted  to  be  printed  or  sold  in  Portugal.  These  reviews  I 
have  seen,  and  by  this  means  become  acquainted  with  what  is  not  brought 
to  light.  The  public  Hbrary  here  is  magnificently  established  ;  the  books 
well  arnugedj  with  ample  catalogues,  a  librarian  to  every  department  and 
free  access  to  all — without  a  cloak.  The  museum  is  also  shut  to  all  in 
this,  the  common  dress— a  good  trait  of  national  honesty.  For  what  re- 
gards the  peninsula,  for  church  and  monastic  history,  and  the  laborious  and 
valuable  a}mpilations  of  the  two  last  centuries,  a  more  complete  collection 
does  not  probably  exist." 
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Southey's  intention  at  this  time  was  to  undertake  the 
History  of  Portuga],  and  to  visit  ever)''  site  and  scene  in 
that  little  kingdom,  whereof  it  might  be  his  office  to  write. 
To  this  intention  we  owe  the  most  completCj  perhaps,  and 
beautiful  of  his  historical  works,  the '  History  of  Brazil,'  which 
is  only  a  section  of  his  original  scheme. 

Southey  in  1803  sought  to  enUst  Taylor  in  the  service  of 
an  encyclopedia,  a  'Bibliotheca  Britannica,'  which  he  was 
then  projectinj,\  What  he  "asked  from  him  was  to  write 
**  upon  the  progress  of  the  language,  the  history  of  our  po- 
*'  pular  superstitions,  upon  the  English  history  of  religion ;  a 
*'  little  more  covertly  this  last,"  he  adds,  "  than  you  do  for  the 
"  magtizine,  for  you  go  beyond  heterodoxy  there."  Taylor 
does  not  much  relish  his  role,  although  he  writes: — 

"l*li?ology  is  a  pleasant  Btudy  to  nie«  and  we  have  no  vcclesiastical 
historian  of  much  value :  it  has  be«n  customary  to  make  biographies  of 
the  priests,  and  to  omit  the  literature  which  made  the  scct^.  But  the 
older  theology  of  tlie  reformers  is  so  gone  by,  and  the  controversies  prior 
to  illuminism  (if  I  may  lump  by  that  name  the  modem  criticisma  of  the 
Scriptures)  so  uninbtructivc.  that  1  phould  despair  of  the  patience  to  didle* 
in  th[  ir  mud  for  peorUmuscles.  I  find  uo  department  that  I  ought  to  think 
of  uudertakiug." 

He  had,  however,  already  tmdcrtaken  and,  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, executed  certain  self-chosen  tasks  in  theology  of 
doiibtrul  ortliodoxy  : — 

"  ]  am  learning  the  Hebrew  &lj>habet.  My  chronological  «rystem  about 
Cyrus  nnd  Darius  renders  it  desirable  to  translate  a  text  or  two  in  the 
Bible,  and  1  want  to  know  if  it  can  plausibly  be  done.  Whether  I  shall 
have  the  i>en-evcrauce  to  continue  my  left-handed  reading  of  the  cabaii»tic 
Bquares  until   1    understaud  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  I  much  doubt. 

[^>4eanwhile  1  have  attained  the  inferences,  that  the  feast  of  Purini  is  the 
nuigophnnia  of  Darius ;  the  xxxi.  I'Zzekiel  on  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cynu 
killed  by  the  Massagets,  and  the  xiv.  Isaiah  on  elegy  ou  the  death  of 
Camhyses.  both  by  the  same  author,  whom,  on  the  ground  of  internal 
evidence,  I  am  venturing  to  separate  from  among  the  dilTereiit  propbrta> 

^And  to  call  DaniLl,  and  who  is,  I  Uiink,  the  finest  udc  writer  in  the  world." 

This  was  pretty  well  for  one  who  was  "  learning  tlie  Hebrew 
alphabet  5"  but  it  was  not  all,  for  two  years  afterwords  wc  find 
William  Taylor  writing, — 

"We  have  lung  had  uothiag  to  read.    1  am  becommg  ihcolog^'-tnod, 

*  A  provincial  tenn  for  Uititge. 
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have  foand  out  that  the  apocryphnl  l)ook,  comnianly  called  the  WiMlom 
of  Solomon,  was  writteu  by  Je&us  Chrtat  hiinaelf  ofler  the  crucifixion.  I 
sm  coiaposing  a  dUaertation  to  prove  it.  Stare,  and  rank  me  with  the 
E^aals  and  Georges." 

This  was  the  way  to  have  something  to  read  indeed ;  but 
it  was  a  mode  of  procuring  legenda  that  caused  Southey  to 
tell  his  friend,  "  Your  theology  does  nothing  but  mischief." 

An  intimation  from  Southey,  that  his  heresies  were  inad- 
missible into  the  Edinburgh  Review,  drew  from  \A'illiam 
Taylor  the  following  characteristic  confession  of  faith: — 

"Whence  you  infer  my  esoteric  atheism,  ]  know  not;  it  is  an  incorrect 
dtAoition  of  my  opinion.  Prohahly  you  had  read  in  Herbert  Mnrsh  that 
pADtheism  is  but  anotlier  name  for  atheism,  and  inferriH)  my  pantheism 
from  my  late  pamphlet.  But  in  this  Herbert  Marsh  blundered.  There 
■re  Ihive  forms  of  pantheism.  1.  The  pantheism  of  Spinoaa,  who  main- 
tuns  tliat  the  whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  is  matter,  that  the  whole  is 
not  collectively  intelligent.  This  is  a  form  of  atheism.  2.  The  pantheism 
of  Berkeley,  who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  is  spirit, 
that  the  whole  is  collectively  intelligent.  This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism. 
3.  Tlie  pantheism  of  Philo,  who  maintains  that  the  whale  is  God,  that  the 
whole  consists  of  matter  and  spirit,  that  the  whole  is  collpctivcly  intelli- 
gent. This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  Now  it  is  this  Philonic  pantheiam 
that  I  embrace,  believing  myself  therein  to  coincide  exactly  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  metaphysical  opinion  concerning  Deity." 

It  waa  well  that  William  Taylor  was  thus  explicit,  for  with 
whatever  known  church  or  party  common  opinion  identified 
him,  his  paradoxes  must  have  greatly  disquieted  liis  supposed 
fellow-believers.  But  he  isolated  lumself  in  heresies  as  well 
as  in  style,  and  comfortably  assured  Southey, — 

••  1,  and  I  alone,  am  a  precise  and  classical  Christian  ;  the  only  rnan  alive 
who  thinlis  concerning  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Christ  what  he  himself 
thought  and  taught." 

It  was  against  a  similar  manifestation  of  solifidianism  that 
Southey  directed  the  following  grave  and  cogent  remonstrance, 
which,  as  well  as  many  other  admonitions,  had  no  percep- 
tible effect : — 

"  Your  theological  speculations  I  disapprove,  chiefly  because  I  cannot 
lliink  any  market  would  be  found  for  them  :  were  you  to  begin  some  con- 
tinuous tajtk  of  history,  you  would  insensibly  l^e  led  on  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  punuit.  Tunc  is  stealing  on  us  :  the  grey  luurs  begin  to  thicken  on 
my  headj  more  years  liave  passed  over  yours;  and  it  gives  me  a  feeling, 
which,  if  not  ciactly  the  heartache,  is  something  akin  to  it,  when  1  think 
whit  literary  fortunes  will  hereafter  be  made  on  your  spoils, — thoughts 
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and  iUastratioDB  pillaged  aod  systems  extracted,  while  the  bibUographct 
who  may  chance  to  discover  the  real  author,  and  come  forwanl  to  vindicate 
his  clum>  most  be  contcat  with  a  place  in  some  magaxine  or  compilatiou 
of  anecdotes  for  an  article  with  '  William  Taylor'  for  its  heading.*' 

Tlie  prediction  contained  in  this  letter  was  literally  verified 
while  the  prophet  and  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  were  both 
living.  His  *  English  Synonjons  Discriminated*  enabled  Mn 
George  Crabb  to  set  up  in  business,  as  an  explainer  of  Kngllsh 
aynonymsj  with  little  cost  and  some  profit  to  himself.  WiUi 
liam  Taylor,  unconscious  of  the  use  made  of  his  little  volume, , 
writes  thus  of  his  expilator  x — 

"  Mr.  Crabb  was  a  BchooUfeltow  of  mine  at  Palgrave,  and  also  brought 
up  in  Germany.  I  have  namesakes  innumerable^  bnt  have  seldom  come  into 
collision  with  meuechrai  of  study  and  twin  pursuivants  of  logomachy/' 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  graphic  descnptiou  ol 
William  Taylor's  appearance  and  habits.  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggnn,  whose  correspondence  has  recently  been  published, 
affords  a  glimpse  of  Southey,  not  as  he  was  "  when  gray  hairs 
were  thickening  on  his  head/'  but  about  the  time  when  hia 
correspondence  began  with  the  heresiarch  of  Norwich : — 

"  I  like  him/'  she  writes,  "  exceedingly  ;  he  has  tbe  finest  poetical  coun- 
tenance, fcatorca  unusually  high,  and  somewhat  strong  though  regular;  a 
quantity  of  bushy  black  hair,  worn  carelessly,  but  not  with  ufTected  negli- 
gence :  deep-set  but  very  animated  black  eyes,  and  n  counleoance  wriotaa 
and  collected,  but  kiudiing  into  ardour  when  animated  in  couverMtion.  ] 
have  heard  Southey  called  silent  and  constrained  :  I  did  not  find  him  ao, 
he  talked  easily  aud  much,  without  seeming  in  the  least  consequential, 
saying  a  single  word  for  effect.  On  the  contrary,  he  converses  with 
feeling  and  earneetnest  of  one  who  speaks*  not  to  llouiisb  in  convenatM 
but  to  relieve  a  full  mind  from  subjects  of  frequent  meditation/' 

On  the  arrival  of  *  Madoc*  in  Norwich : — 

"Yesterday,"  writes  William  Taylor  to  Southey,  "at  eleven  o'clock 
waggoner  brought  me  a  coji)'  of '  Madoc/  I  was  going  on  foot  to  dlae 
the  country,  at  Coltishall,  but  I  could  not  pluck  myself  from  the  hook»i 
staid  at  home  the  whole  day.  I  did  get  my  dinner  ju^t  aAer  th«  death  oT 
the  Snake-God,  but  I  returned  to  my  book  soon  and  duished  it  early  in 
the  evening.  It  is  one  of  the  great  intellectual  tuiurics  of  my  life,  which 
I  shall  always  remember,  so  to  have  spent  yesterday.  I  am  satisfied  with 
*  Madoc  /  I  expected  much,  aud  am  not  disappointed.  I  put  tJic  Mlhul* 
and  the  'Jerusalem  Delivered*  above  'Madoc,'  the  '  Pharsalia*  and 
'  Lusiad*  below  '  Madoc  /  it  approaches  closely  in  rank  and  character  vu 
quality  to  the  '  OdyMcy/  and  is  to  sit  in  the  peers  with  the  '  jfiadit'  the 
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'  ISntilise  Lost/  and  the  '  Messiah,'  with  a  newer  bat  not  less  well-earaed 
patent  of  nobility.  I  miss  mythology,  but  it  was  here  impracticable ;  and 
the  wisest  possible  stractare  of  faith  has  been  adopted.  The  manners  are 
hardly  atured  enough ;  almost  everybody  is  a  real  hero,  with  very  fine  feel- 
ings, notions  and  sentiments,  and  this  whether  he  is  a  white  or  a  red  man, 
anedncated  bard  or  a  runaway  savage.  There  are  some  painters  (Barry  is 
one)  who,  having  accustomed  themselves,  while  students  at  Rome,  to  copy 
the  antique  statues  frequently,  are  continually  introducing  into  modem 
English  figures  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Laocoon,  etc. 
Is  there  not  in  your  ethic  drawing  a  mannerism  of  this  sort? — a  perpetual 
tendency  to  copy  a  favourite  ideal  perfection,  of  which  the  absence  of 
selfishness  and  warm  sensibility  constitute  the  contour  and  colouring  V 

If  Madoc  equals  the  Odyssey^  then  do  the  Tales  of  the  Genii 
equal  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  We  shrewdly 
suspect  that  both  Taylor  and  Southey  derived  their  impres- 
sions of  the  Odyssey  from  translations.  The  following  re- 
maiks  on  Kehama  strike  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  defects 
in  the  late  Laureate's  art  and  practice  of  poetry, — its  extra* 
naturalism: — 

"To  Henry  I  tnuumitted  all  I  had  to  say  about  the  '  Curse  of  Kehama/ 
......  I  think  the  plan  has  the  very  fault  of  '  Thalaba,'  and  busies  men 

about  what  men  take  no  interest  in, — the  fulfilment  of  destinies  beyond 
their  foresight  or  control.  There  arc  dreams,  prophecies,  oracles  in  the 
'OberoD,*  and  yet  the  poem  interests  ;  but  to  go  to  Babylon  for  a  caliph's 
daughter,  and  to  make  a  Oretna-green  match  of  it,  is  in  the  natural  dispo- 
sitioii  of  yonng  men  ;  not  so  to  become  impassive  for  ever  and  ever  to  the 
etemoats.  Mythology  should  allegorize  a  moral  or  a  physical  cause,  and 
however  boldly  employed,  should  never  supersede  the  human  effort  or 
natural  contingency  requisite  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  '  Rape  of 
the  Lock,'  where  idl  the  machinery  was  interpolated  after  the  narrative  of 
the  adwDture,  is  a  lesson  which  well  teaches  the  province  of  supernatural 
agency.  It  should  aggrandize  and  embellish  the  action  by  perpetual  cir- 
camAision,  and  only  tetm  to  stimulate  and  partake  a  bustle,  which  has  its 
appropriate  natural  causes.  Homer  so  uses  machinery,  and  so  does  the 
anthor  of  Exodus ;  the  original  form  of  employment  throws  light  on  the 
theory  of  its  expedient  application." 

Soutbey*8  *Cid' — the  "  unique  Cid,"  as  Coleridge  appro- 
priately designated  it — was  jubilantly  welcomed  by  Taylor : — 

"  1  thaok  yon  for  the  '  Cid '  individually  ;  I  thank  you  for  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Engtifldi  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  in  the  name 
of  literature  in  general.  It  adds  to  our  domestic  stock  of  books  another 
good  and  lasting  one ;  it  will  strengthen  national  sympathies  at  present  of 
hig)i  value  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  [this  was  written  in  1808];  it  aug- 
the  mass  of  recorded  experience  critically  and  benevolently  com- 
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tnented ;  it  ia  philosophic  history  in  the  form  of  cotempoimry  history ;  wad 
unites  the  interest  of  coeval  with  the  instruction  of  contemplated  onnalitm. 

From  tlie  time  that  William  Taylor  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literature,  few  circumstances  modified,  although  many- 
illustrate^  his  character.  At  first  a  competent  income  rendered] 
his  labours  nearly  voluntary,  and  he  could  afford  to  divide  his 
time  prctt)'  equally  between  study  and  society.  Hia  discur- 
sive reading  and  devious  opinions,  which  his  contributions  to 
the  periodical  press  fostered,  were  singularly  at  variance  with 
the  general  monotony  of  his  life.  He  seldom  left  Norwich, 
where  deaths  and  removals  produced  their  usual  effects  upon 
his  social  circle,  and  where,  from  being  the  youngest  member 
of  the  club  or  dinner-table,  he  was  gradually  surrounded  by 
men  who  regarded  him  as  their  senior.  His  intellectual  and 
convivial  habiU,  which  were  early  formed,  were  confirmed  be- 
fore he  had  passed  the  viezzo  cnmmino  of  manhood;  and  not-] 
Ti'ithstandiug  his  avowed  distaste  to  fixed  opinions,  no  man 
more  strikingly  illustrated  the  disadvantage  of  immobility* | 
Opinions  revolved  in  various  phases  and  combinations  around 
him;  the  sentiraentSj  moral,  political  and  religious,  of  his  friends 
and  companions  had  passed  from  change  to  stedfastness ;  great 
events  were  acting  on  the  world's  stage;  new  forms  of  thol 
imaginative  and  philosophic  mind  of  Europe  were  biu^oning 
and  ripening  on  all  sides,  and  yet  so  early  as  his  thirty-fourth' 
year  we  find  William  Taylor  uttering  such  groundless  Jere- 
miads as  the  following: — 

"  All  the  new  publications  are  trash.  The  poetry*  translated  t  the  m 
hocus-pocus  tricks  ;  metaphysics,  the  jargon  of  Kant ;  morals,  the  barba«< 
rism  of  French  licentiousness ;  hitstory,  mere  catalogues  of  old  books.  Tlie 
sunset  of  Gcnnan  literature  ia  come.  Indeed  the  world  has  been  enlight- 
ened so  long,  that  we  begin  to  get  sick  of  reading  and  writing  art  and 
science,  and  shall  be  perfectly  ripe  for  the  setting-in  of  the  new  dark  age 
by  the  time  revolution-makers  are  ready  to  employ  anarchy  in  bringing  it 
on.  Kant  will  be  the  Plotinus  of  the  future  offuacating  philosophy,  and 
Germany  the  Alexandria  which  is  to  re-barbariKe  the  intellect  of  Frvocltj 
Uome,  and,  through  it,  of  all  Europe." 

This  was  an  evil  report  for  one  of  the  principal  spies  to  re- 
turn with  from  the  land  of  intellectual  promise ;  but  the  sp] 
was  content  with  one  journey  across  the  borders,  and  traded^ 
thenceforward  on  his  own  recollections  and  brief  experieuces. 
Wliilc  all  around  him  was  changing  and  pressing  onward. 
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William  Taylor  remained  fixed  in  his  Gallo-Gennan  type  and 
mintage  even  as  he  had  quitted  Dctmold  in  1782. 

Yarmouth  in  Norfolk  was  the  place  which  Taylor  most 
frequently  visited  during  his  short  absences  from  home.    Be- 
sides  meeting   old  famiUar    faces,    and    Wsiting   in    families 
where  hia  pipe  was  invited  as  part  of  himself,  he  found  there 
a  sort  of  philosophical  suburb  to  his  Norwich  clubs  and  so- 
ciety.    Without  possessing  a  professedly  learned  or  hterary 
class,  Yarmouth  afforded  William  Taylor  not  only  a  compe- 
tent audience  who  prized  his  learning,  liberally  construed  his 
eccentricities,  and  warmly  appreciated  his  geuuiue  worth  and 
great  abilities,  but  able  competitors  also  in  speculation  and 
discussion.     In  trading  towns,  where  the  day  is  given  to  bu- 
siness and  active  duties,  and  the  evening  to  relaxation,  books, 
discourse  and  literary  leisure  are  more  keenly  enjoyed  than  in 
circles  where  learning  and  authorship  are  more  strictly  culti- 
vated.    Where  there  is  no  professional  rivalry,  there  is  nei- 
ther purpose  nor  fear  of  display,  and  both  conversation  and 
argument  are  frequently  more  original  as  well  as  more  agree- 
able out  of  the  immediate  precincts  of  a  college  or  coterie. 
Both  his  Bojouma  at  Yarmouth  and  his  circle  at  Norwich, 
supplied  Taylor  with  associates  of  this  kind ;  and  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  most  intimate  at  the  former  place  was  one 
not  to  be  jjasscd  over  in  a  record  of  his  life.     Almost  de- 
prived of  sight  by  disease  in  boyhood,  and,  with  sight,  of  the 
u&ual  rudiments  of  education,  Cornelius  Girling  Harley  was 
master  of  no  ordinary  amount  of  learning,  and  was  gitlcd  by 
nature  with  the  intellect  and  temper  of  a  philosopher.     Had 
books  been  accessible  to  him  through  the  avenue  of  sight,  he 
would  have  been  a  distinguished  chemist,  or  philologist,  or 
metaphysician,  for  in  every  one  of  these  departments  of  know- 
ledge he  had  made  great  progress  by  hearing  alone.     His  re- 
marks on  books  Mere  so  instructive,  that  for  many  years  he 
had  a  constant  succession  of  readers,  who  were  taught  by  him 
to  thiokj  while  they  conveyed  to  him  the  materials  of  think- 
ing.    In  his  discussions  with  Taylor,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  native   force  of   Harley'a  intellect.     Knowledge 
was  at  one  entrance,  nearly,  if  not  "  quite  shut  out ; "  yet  his 
discrimination  of  Imiguajre  was  subtle,  his  insijrht  into  verbal 
or  ititcUeclual  analogies  was  profound,  and  the  shoi'pness  of 
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his  mind's  eye  made  his  physical  blindness  at  times  incre- 
dible, especially  when  he  talked  of  the  properties  of  colour  or 
the  relations  of  space.  His  solitude  was  cheered  by  much 
friendliness  at  Yarmouth,  and  by  the  warm  regards  of  hi 
readers ;  his  serenity  was  exemplary,  his  intellectual  activity 
unfaihng,  and,  although  shut  out  from  the  world  of  action  and 
usefulness,  the  number  of  pupils  whose  education  he  as&iste< 
was  a  proof  to  himself  that  he  had  not  hved  in  vain. 

In  1802  William  Taylor  revisited  Paris,  and  in  one  of 
letters  from  that  city  we  have  the  following  account  of  a  day 
passed  at  Lagrange  with  Lafayette  : — 

"  Dcforc  breakfast  Lafayette  took  me  over  hU  farm« — about  three  bun* 
dred  acres  of  yellowish  clayey  land,  which  crevices  iu  the  son  ;  some  of  i 
18  blue  and  springy :  near  the  house  there  is  black  meadow  soil. 
Duke  of  Bedford's  ghost  might  have  listened  with  intert'St  to  our  cooii 
tion,  for  wo  talked  of  agriculture,  of  libcrt)',  and  him  :  but  he  woald  hare' 
listened  with  a  sneer  tu  my  agricuttare>  though  not  to  Lafayette's  poUtica. 
I  wasj  however,  obliged  to  answer  questions  about  the  farm  at  Giuit<»n' 
and  having,  by  great  good-luckj  fancied  that  beans  would  grow  on 
stiffer  and  bluer  upland,  and  that  under-draining  would  be  of  tiniiief 
service  to  a  field  of  yellow  wheat  where  two  profuse  sources  distil,  ar 
tliAt  the  roof  of  a  condemned  sheep -stall  was  too  low.  and  that  the  ni 
trays  in  the  dairy  should  be  fleet  and  superficial,  not  pail-shaped,  becai 
the  formation  of  cream  is  accompanied  with  tlte  absorption  of  oiy[ 
from  the  atmosphere,  I  was  presented  to  hia  farmer  as  Sir  Oracle ;  Ikad 
examine  the  waggon  and  the  plough  (with  whose  form  I  am  dlsaatuii 
and  to  corroborate  the  propriety  of  several  predetermined  alterations 
were  a  little  in  danger  of  local  contradiction.     The  urbanity  of  Lafayette' 
manner  is  unusual  ;  he  is  as  polite  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  prefect, — y< 
you  know  not  if  his  republicanism  or  his  benevolence  be  pre<lominant ;  fuc^ 
though  he  behaves  to  every  one  aa  to  an  equal,  he  employs  as  much  cflbrt 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  as  a  courtier  would  toward  a  superior." 

On  his  return  from  Paris,  Taylor  undertook  the  editorship 
of  a  liberal  weekly  newspaper  called  the  *  Iris,'  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  induce  Southey  to  settle  at  Norwich  and  conduct 
it.  Taylor  put  forth  all  his  powers  to  insure  its  success,  and 
gratuiUiusly  discharged  his  editorial  functions.  But  a  news- 
paper addressed  to  a  select  few  la  an  anomaly ;  and,  wiUi  the 
original  subscriptions  the  *  Iria '  expired : — it  died  in  fact  of 
unintelligibility,  Taylor's  pregnant  epigrams,  erudite  allu- 
sions and  wide  inductions,  were  as  proper  to  ncwspapi 
readers  as  Lord  Brooke's  'Tragedies'  to  the  stage.  \Vc 
conceive  the  weekly  alarm  which  paragraphs  like  the  ibUo^*< 
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ing  must  have  occasioned  in  the  mass  of  '^country  and  city'* 

subscribers,  at  the  Farmers'  Ordinary  and  the  "  Commercial 
Inns":— 

"  This  hi.-»terical  apprehenshxneea  of  the  Anti-Jacobins  is  mere  affecta- 
tioa  1  In  office  the\-  would  leave  it  off,  and  then  boast  they  hod  cured  the 
disoiM  they  bad  invented.  Their  Ir^oglaod,  a»  their  church,  is  alwaya  in 
danger.  Mesmers  in  orator}*,  they  convulse  us  with  imaginary'  effluvia  in 
ordtr  to  make  as  call  iu  their  medicinal  help :  but  it  is  surely  the  very 
qMcktfy  of  alormidin  thus  to  give  drams  against  popular  ennui  and  ad- 
alsbCcrcantharides  to  the  love  of  one's  country.  Like  their  models  the 
caoiciatB,  they  infuse  the  only  blue-devtl  they  can  bani&h.  Were  all  these 
■«n  pat  at  nurse  to  Mre.  Radcliffc  ?  Their  tongues  falter  witit  the  very 
dnmkenness  of  Intimidation ;  their  every  phrase  blanches  the  cheek  and 
dmands  an  aghast  attitude,  lliey  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind — they  are 
e!«ctrified  with  ioce»iuuit  terrors — each  particular  hair  must  bristle  like 
qutlls  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  Let  us  humanely  hope  it  is  only  within 
th*  w^ts  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 

*  See  appall'd  the  unreal  icene/ 

and  discover  a  shadowy  hand  mapping  the  partition  of  the  empire  and  an- 
nouncing the  plunder  of  a  commercial  metropolis.  Or  are  they  doomed 
vrery  where  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy,  to  cat  iheir  very  dinners  with  a  hair- 
SQspended  sword  above  the  table,  and  start  at  empty  elbow-choirs,  in  which 
their  fancy  places  the  blood- boltercd  form  of  Jacobinism  studying  her 
English  grammar  ?  They  merit  crowns  of  mimosa :  they  claim  confidence 
for  profesaing  cowardice,  and,  like  the  mariner's  needle,  would  tremble 
into  place.  Not  Broggaducto  is  so  pu&ilUmmuus,  not  Le  Brun's  horror 
so  saucer-eyed.  One  would  suppose  that  they  had  been  apprenticed  to 
painters  of  magic-lantern  slides ;  above,  about,  and  underneath,  all  is 
^oom  in  their  imagination  :  the  only  promit^ent  and  glaring  objects  are  a 
fihaatjuinagoria  of  royal  innocents  smothered  or  witches  foretelling  regi- 
cide. To  proclaim  a  crisis  thus  formidable  ia  the  ver>'  inversion  of  good 
aeoac  :  it  is  to  ring  the  tocsin  for  a  puppet-show,  or  to  make  a  canuouading 
with  tnow-balls.  Can  the  aspin  by  shaking  its  leaves  personate  the 
iWDOghing  of  the  storm  ?  " 

The  men  of  "  Purtridgcahire/'  if  called  npoii  to  renew  their 
subscnptious  to  the  *  Iris,'  might  have  fairly  borrowed  the 
Northamptou  parish-clerk's  objection  to  the  statuary's  mor- 
ttiary  verses, — "  Alns !  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading 
that  the  people  of  our  town  cannot  understand  him."  As- 
suredly whatever  attributes  the  Iria  may  have  had,  sioift- 
fooUdneMi  was  not  among  them.  Yet  if  it  be  deemed  ad- 
visable to  collect  and  reprint  portions  of  WilUam  Taylor's 
writings,  the  columns  of  the  '  Iris*  shoidd  be  cousidtcd,  suice, 


however  inappropriate  their  manner,  their  matter  is  ofleu 
excellent. 

The  foregoing  extract  illustrates  William  Taylor's  account 
of  his  own  compositions :  he  had  not  the  art  of  letting  well 
alone;  the  epithet  which  Coleridge  coined  for  Warburton — 
tiiQught'Swarming — is  not  less  appropriate  to  him, 

"  1  hate  to  recomposc/'  he  writn  to  Southey^  "  although  I  cannot  tran- 
scribe without  insertion.  I  never  seem  to  myself  to  have  aaid  enough 
about  anything,  aiid  could  always  prate,  prate«  prate  at  twice  the  Icugth 
upon  a  topic.  And  yet  my  theory  of  good  writing  is  to  conderiBC  cven'- 
thing  into  a  nutshell.  1  grow  and  clip  with  rival  rage,  and  produce  a  sort 
of  yew  hedge,  tangled  with  luxuriance  and  sheared  into  spruceuess.  The 
desire  of  being  neat  precludes  ease,  of  being  strong  precludes  grace,  of  being 
armetl  at  all  points,  the  being  impervious  at  any.  If  it  be  more  satisfactory 
to  compress  h  la  Bacon,  it  is  more  taking  to  expand  a  la  Burke,  and  1 
manage  to  combine  the  barshneas  of  the  one  with  the  profufcion  of  the 
other,  omitting  of  course  of  both  the  far-darting  sagacity  and  omnipresent 
research." 

From  childhood  to  mature  manhood  Taylor  was,  for  a  lite- 
rary man,  prosj)erous  anil  even  opulent :  from  mature  man- 
hood to  senescence  clouds  gathered  around  lura,  and,  after 
his  habits  were  formed  and  his  piu^uits  determined,  he  en- 
countered the  evils  of  comparative  poverty.  Ilia  father  had 
rctii'cd  from  business  a  less  wealthy  man  than  he  fancied  him- 
self. American  debtors  repudiated,  speculations  failed^  in- 
vcstmeuts  became  unprofitable,  Tlie  liberal  hospitality  of  the 
Taylors  was  continued  longer  than  prudence  warranted ;  the 
tastes  of  both  father  and  son  were  social,  and  the  purse  of  the 
Litter  was  ever  open  to  his  friends  or  when  literary  indigence 
was  to  be  relieved.  iVfter  various  schemes  of  retirement  and 
retrenchment  had  been  debated  and  abandoned,  Taylor  and 
his  parents  quitted  their  more  spacious  mansion  in  Surrey- 
street  for  a  smaller  house  in  Norwich,  wliere  the  remaindci 
of  their  several  lives  was  spent.  Of  **  the  trefoil,"  as  be 
his  family,  the  first  leaf  that  withered  and  dropped  was  MnJ 
Taylor.  Of  this  excellent  woman  we  have  the  foUomDff 
*  Reminiscence'  from  Mr.  Barron : — 

•' It  waa  in  1811  that,  in  consequence  of  some  considfrHblc  pecuniary 
loBSce,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  liis  father  and  mother,  removed  from  llicir, 
house  in  Surrey-strcet  to  a  amaJlcr  one  iu  King-street.     'ITiitt  cliiingc  wi 
a  severe  trial  to  W.  Taylor,  Jun.    When  I  called  on  the  occasioQ^  Mra.1 
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Tiylor.  being  alone,  totd  mc  with  tears  that  it  was  by  no  means  for  herself 
that  ahe  felt  this  change,  but  solely  oa  account  of  her  cxcellcDt  son.  His 
feelings  were  similar  in  regard  to  her  ;  there  coultl  be  nu  doubt  of  this  with 
those  who  knew  them.  For  his  sake  she  exerted  hersolf  to  suppress  her 
feelings,  and  appeared  at  her  tabic  with  her  wouted  clieerfulaess  ;  and  by 
her  judicious  management  much  of  their  long-accustomed  hospitality  was 
still  maintained.  In  the  following  year  she  died,  deeply  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  her." 

In  his  threatened  destitution  and  actual  privations^  how- 
ever, William  Taylor  was  not  without  "  honour,  love,  and 
troops  of  friends  ;'*  and  it  proved  eventually  that  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  losses  had  at  first  caused  both  his  father  and 
himself  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  their  circumstances. 
The  sympathy  he  excited  appears  in  various  letters  published 
by  his  biographer.     Southcy  writes  to  him  in  1812: — 

"  Tour  last  letter  troubled  both  my  sleep  and  ray  waking  thoughts :  for 
though  I  had  heard  of  your  losses,  1  had  no  notion  of  their  extent.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  place  at  the  Museum  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Douce. 
Tell  me  if  such  a  situation  would  be  conformable  to  your  inclina- 
tions, and  I  will  immediately  set  to  work.  Cannot  your  literary  employ- 
ments be  made  more  productive? You  once  talked  of  arranging  and 

collecting  your  scattered  writings.  Make  this  your  amusemcDt ;  and  while 
the  volumes  are  printing  let  your  friends  make  out  a  list,  which  will  take 
off  the  whole  impression  without  it^  passing  tlirough  the  bookseller's  hands. 
The  task  \a  one  which  you  owe  to  yourself:  for  unless  you  do  this,  others 
one  day  fatten  upon  your  remains*  and  pilfer  the  reputation  which  you 

away Of  alt  topics  that  of  consolation  is  Uie   most   difficult 

to  handle  well.  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man«  because  you  have  done  your 
doty,  and  have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  yourself;  and  being  a  single 
one,  and  likely  from  long  habits  to  have  remained  so  under  any  circum- 

ico,  no  change  of  circumstances,  as  respecting  yourseIC  ought  to  afHict 
deeply.     But  you  are  rich  in  friends,  rich  in  talents,  rich  in  acquire- 

its,  rich  in  good  works-  And  if  t  thought  it  possible  that  you  would 
«rtn  feci  a  reasonable  anxiety  respecting  the  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, while  tbcff  are  so  many  men  in  the  world  who  love  you  and  arc  be- 
holden to  you,  I  should  think  far  worse  of  human  nature  than  my  own  ex- 
perience teaches  mc  to  do.  Were  it  needful*  I  would  tell  you  and  press 
U|>un  you,  that  a  man  who  has  ever  been  so  ready  to  give,  is  bound  in  his 
turn  to  receive.  God  bless  you»  Wilharn  Taylor!  Remember  mc,  I  pray, 
to  your  mother.  1  fear  your  greatest  grief  is  to  know  that  she  grieves  for 
your  sake;  but  you  have  yet,  I  trast*  long  years  of  happiness  before  you." 

Dr.  Gooch  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  both  pressed  upon  Taylor 
the  necessity  of  laying  aside  "  his  mas^juerade  as  a  periodical 
"  writer,  and  of  producing  some  avowed  work  equal  to  his 
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"  genius  and  to  his  stores  of  various  knowledge,  in  philology, 
*'  history,  or  fiction." 

Taylor's  replies  to  consolation  and  encouragement  were  for 
some  time  painful,  both  from  the  state  of  depression  they  im- 
ply and  fi'oni  the  sources  of  comfort  he  sought.  He  writes  to 
Southey  in  the  following  stmn  : — 

"  By  employment  id  the  moroing  and  by  smoaking  after  meak,  my 
thoughts  ore  much  diverted  from  my  various  miseries.  But  I  have  not  yet 
Icamt  to  earn  a  regular  income  equal  to  ray  wants,  and  am  not  in  my  oew 
station  altogether  comfortable.  Canduh,  more  than  Stocca  or  Bocthias, 
is  a  consolatory  book  under  tcozing  adversities:  it  stocks  the  imagination 
with  pictures  of  worse  accidents,  which,  by  the  contrast  of  their  obscurity* 
lift  one's  own  shade  into  roczzotinto.  I  do  not  lILe  pining  at  the  remcdi- 
le»s,  and  yet  not  to  tell  a  friend  how  one  feeU  is  unoaturaL  This  is  OU* 
reason  why  I  now  write  so  seldom  to  anybody." 

Taylor's  friends  had  indeed  reason  to  be  alarmed  when  they 
found  him  contemplating  death  as  the  only  refuge  from  im- 
pending or  sustained  calamity.  TIic  two  following  letters,  of 
which  the  first  is  printed  by  Mr.  Robbenls,  but  the  second 
was  kindly  communicated  to  ua  since  these  volume*  were 
published,  will  show  how  deep  and  sincere  wos  the  aticction 
he  excited,  and  how  well  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  chosen 
his  friends. 

Of  Mr.  Elton  Hamond,  the  writer  of  the  first  of  these  let- 
ters, we  regret  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Robberds^ 
account.  Dr.  Gooch  had  introduced  him  to  William  Taylor's 
acquaintance ;  be  had  from  time  to  time  visited  him  at  Nor- 
wich, and  occasionally  corresponded  with  him.  Mr.  Hamond 
received  early  information  of  his  friend's  misfortune  and  of 
his  proposed  change  of  residence^  and  immediately  addressed 

to  him  the  following  letter : — 

"  London,  May  2tl,  1811. 

"  My  dear  and  honoured  Sir. — I  heard  last  Sunday,  for  the  Bret  time, 
that  you  wore  about  to  remove  your  family  from  Norwich.  ITie  increafted 
expense  of  living  there  was  the  cnu&c  assigned.  I  will  moke  no  apology 
for  what  I  am  going  to  propobo.  Your  diacemment  and  my  own  habiluaJ 
openness  render  any  nice  development  of  my  feelings  unneccasary.  Too 
will  gueas  them.  I  contemplate  the  value  uf  an  accustomed  home  to  your 
blind  mother.  I  consider  her  sweet  and  venerable  character ;  and  that  ehe 
is  the  nearest,  1  believe  the  dearest,  relation  you  have.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  bad  times,  my  annual  income  fxceeds  my  expenditure  by  at  least  a  bun* 
dred  pounds.  I  do  not  choose  to  ac({uire  babita  of  greater  espeaae,  and  1 
btve  every  reaaoD  to  eipect  a  gradual  increase  of  rerenac.    WIU  (bis  sum 
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enable  you  to  remain  comfortably  at  Norwich  i  If  it  will,  pray  take  it 
anaually  daring  your  mother's  life— at  leaet  while  I  am  single  (I  am  not 
even  in  lore  yet)  and  while  my  means  remain  as  good  as  they  are.  Every 
year'a  delay  I  should  think  is  worth  gaining  on  your  mother's  account. 
The  evil  can  bat  come  at  last,  and  will  be  no  greater,  perhaps  even  less^ 
hereafter  than  now.  I  do  not  well  see  how  in  justice  to  your  mother  you 
can  refuse  this  off^,  which,  after  abundant  deliberation,  I  make  in  the  most 
hearty  manner.  In  the  common  course  of  things  nobody  shall  know  any- 
thing about  it,  except  my  gentle  sister  Harriet,  the  confidante  of  all  my 
projects,  and  who  entirely  approves  of  this.  1  shall  be  very  sorry  if  any 
obstacle  arises  from  the  want  of  that  circuity  with  which  these  matters  are 
commonly  proposed,  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  deeming  the  direct  way  most 
honourable  to  both  us. 

"  Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  Elton  Hamono." 

Southej's  hitherto  unpublished  letter  was  not  addressed 
to  Taylor  himself^  but  to  Dr.  Henry  Reeve,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  members  of  Norwich  society  at  that  time,  and 
whose  talents  and  line  tastes  have  been  inherited  by  his  son. 
Taylor  survived  his  pecuniary  misfortunes  many  years,  but 
within  three  years  after  their  date  he  pronounced  the  ^loge 
of  Dr.  Reeve,  who  died  in  1814,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
years.  From  its  date  and  contents,  Mr.  Southey^s  letter  was 
evidently  written  in  consequence  of  the  following  dreary  an- 
ticipation in  one  of  William  Taylor's  letters  to  Keswick : — 

"  Our  total  suffering  will  annihilate  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds.  We  cannot  subsist,  in  our  contracted  shape,  on  the  Interest  of 
what  remains.  The  capital  vtriU  last  our  joint  lives :  but  I  shall  be  aban- 
doned at  once  to  solitariness  and  penury.  To  what  can  I  look  forwards  but 
to  a  voluntary  mterment  in  the  same  grave  with  my  parents  ?  Oh  that 
nature  would  reaHze  this  most  convenient  doom !" 

Ui^publuhed  letter.     From  Robert  Southey  to  Dr.  Henry  Reeve. 

"  Keswick,  December  20,  1811. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  write  to  you  upon  a  subject  in  which  I  believe  you 
will  feel  as  much  interested  as  myself.  1  have  lately  received  a  letter  from 
William  Taylor ;  the  first  which  he  has  written  me  since  his  late  tosses. 
This  letter  has  distressed  me  very  much.  The  principal  which  remains  of 
thnr  wrecked  property,  he  says,  will  last  their  joint  lives ;  '  but  I  shall  be 
abandoned  to  solitariness  and  penury.  To  what  then  can  I  look  but  to  a 
voluntary  interment  in  the  same  grave  with  my  parents  ?  Oh !  that  na- 
ture would  realize  this  most  convenient  doom  !* 

"  My  first  feeling,  after  the  shock  which  this  passage  occasioned  bad 
subsided,  was  to  think  what  could  be  done ;  and  the  most  practicable  plan 
whidi  I  have  been  able  to  devise  is,  that  W.  T.'s  firiends  (surely  he  ought 
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to  have  many  friends)  should  among  themselves  provide  him  with 
a-ycar :  the  buaioeas  to  be  managed  with  such  perfect  secresy*  that  he 
himecif  should  never  know  any  thing  farther  than  that  such  an  annuity 
-will  regularly  be  paid  him  by  the  friend,  whoever  that  may  be>  who  will 
take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  collecting  it. 

"  All  anxiety  for  mere  subsistence  will  thus  be  taken  away;  and  if  this 
be  done  speedily  it  may  relieve  his  mother's  mind  from  a  burden  which  is 
likely  to  hasten  her  to  the  grave.  There  is  no  person  to  whom  I  can  so 
properly  communicate  this  project  ns  yourself,  resident  as  you  arc  upon 
the  spot,  and  acquainted  with  all  his  connexions.  If  a  sum  large  enough 
to  purchase  such  an  annuity  could  be  raised,  that  would  be  the  most  deli- 
cate way  of  proceeding  ;  because  in  that  case  the  whole  might  be  conducted 
with  such  secresy  that  his  only  intimation  might  come  from  the  office. 
But  this  probably  is  not  so  easy  as  to  raise  the  yearly  amount. 

"  I  wish  my  own  means  were  more  adequate  to  my  desires.  If  the 
former  plan  be  practicable,  count  on  me  for  fifty  pounds ;  if  the  latter,  for 
ten  younds  anoually  :  nine  persons  more  u|>on  this  plan,  and  the  thing  ii 
done.  I  know  not  what  my  brother  Henry's  means  are  at  this  time,  the 
loss  of  his  wife  having  unsettled  him ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  reckon 
upon  hiro  and  Gooch. 

"A  little  exertion,  and  we  may  save  him  from  something  too  dreftdfai  tn 
contemplate.  Tell  me  if  the  thing  tB  feasible ;  surely  it  must  be.  tf  it  be, 
there  is  no  pcr&on  by  whom  it  can  so  welt  be  undertaken  as  yourself. 

"  Remember  nie  to  Mrs.  Reeve,  and  to  her  excellent  mother,  from  whom 
I  cannot  expect  you  to  keep  anything  secret ;  and  believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly. 


"Dr.  Reeve,  Norwich." 


"  ROUERT  SODTHEY. 


Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Dr.  llecvc  hastened  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Dyson  of  Diss  upon  the  painful  position  antl  the 
alarming  tlejcction  of  William  Taylor.  The  result  was  on 
asstirance  from  Mr.  Dyson  that  he  himself  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  his  kinsman, — in  a  manner  that  iefl  no 
call  upon  the  friends  who  were  unconnected  with  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood. 

We  have  seen  that  Southcy  suggested  to  William  Taylor 
the  correction  and  arrangement  of  his  periodical  writings^ 
both  as  due  to  his  fame  and  ils  one  of  the  expedients  for  alle- 
viating his  distress.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  scheme  for 
tlie  publication  of  his  scattered  essays,  under  the  licads  of 
*  Glossology,  Germiin  literature.  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Politics.'  But  this,  as  well  as  many  other  earlier  plana,  was 
imperfectly  executed.     Of  his  *  English  Synonyms  Discrimi- 
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natcd'  we  have  spoken  already  as  the  work  on  which  his  re- 
putation must  permanently  rest.     With  some  allowance  for 
eccentricities,   inaccuracies   and   unsystematic   arrangement, 
this  ill-printed  and  unpraised  duodecimo  is  a  monument  of 
original  thought,  severe  reasoning  and   scientific   language. 
Ex  pede  Herculem, — in  the  absence  of  any  other  adequate 
record,  it  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  genius  of  its  author  in 
its  best  moments  and  in  its  proper  functions.     We  would 
willingly  cxchauge  all  his  tlieology  and  much  of  his  criticism 
for  another  volume  of  synonyms  as  good  as  the  former,  and 
we  tnxst  Mr.  Robberds  will  be  able  in  his  proposed  edition 
to  add  considerably  both  to  its  bidk  and  value.     Although 
projected  at  the  same  time,  his  essays  on  German  literature 
were  not  published  collectively  until  1828,  with  the  title  of 
'  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.'     This  work  has  been 
frequently,  if  not  always  fairly,  criticised,  and  we  have  already 
indicated  its  character  in  our  estimate  of  Taylor's  German 
scholarship.  Had  it  been  pubhshed  with  a  less  ambitious  title, 
as  *  Essays  on  the  German  Poets,'  it  would  have  escaped  some 
portion  of  the  censure  it  perhaps  merits  for  its  incomplete- 
ness.    Yet  however  unsatisfactory  the  Historic  Sur\ey  may 
be,  both  as  a  history  and  a  review  of  the  German  poets,  it  is  a 
book  singularly  and  even  provokingly  illustrative  of  its  author's 
mind.  Like  Bayle's  dictionary,  it  should  be  viewed  rather  as  a 
series  of  entertaining  essays  on  certain  biographical,  ethical,  or 
critical  questions,  than  as  a  work  for  consultation.     Every 
Taylorian  paradox  or  heresy  in  opinion  and  style  is  carefully 
inserted  or  gravely  repeated  in  it,  and  wc  rise  from  its  perusal 
with  very  indistinct  notions  of  German  prose  or  verse,  of 
German  life  or  art,  but  with  very  clear  impressions  of  WiUiam 
Taylor  himself.    W^e  are  divided  between  wonder  and  regret  at 
this  unconscious  self-portraiture  of  a  mind  singularly  rich  in 
original  and  imported  wealth,  eloquent  in  its  own  fashion  and 
dauntless  in  opinion,  but  no  less  evidently  cheated  of  its  fair 
pro|)ortions  by  some  inherent  or  indulged  defects.    Its  disease 
sing^ularity,  fostered  by  desultoriness,  but  originating  (with 
ive  of  Mr.  Robberds)  in  a  faulty  early  discipline.     William 
Taylor  was  a  casuist  too  soon,  a  philologist  on  too  easy  terms, 
and  a  critic  without  a  proper  apprenticeship.     His  intellec- 
tual growth^  at  first  unnaturally  rapid^  was  soon  unnaturally 
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checked.  He  was  mentally  a  pollarded  man,  whose 
vigour  projected  itself  in  eccentric  forms,  instead  of  develop- 
ing itself  regularly  and  kindly  beside  its  elder  brethren  of  the 
forest.  In  the  Historic  Survey  the  symptoms  and  the  causes 
of  disproportion  are  obvious  in  every  chapter,  and  much  as 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Robberds  for  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
facta  of  his  life,  we  are  indebted  to  William  Taylor's  own 
hand  for  his  intellectual  portraiture. 

With  this,  the  Inst  literary  event  of  a  life  occupied  with 
books  and  speculation,  rather  than  the  ordinary  business  of 
men,  we  must  conclude  our  account  of  VVilliam  Taylor  of 
Norwich.  Mr.  RobberdH  hurries  over  the  latter  years  of  hia 
friend's  life,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  lift  the  veil  which  he  has 
thrown  over  menial  decline  and  moral  infirmities,  Taylor 
expired  at  his  house  in  King-street  on  the  5th  of  March,  1836, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  beside  those  of  his  parents, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Octagon  chapel.  "  The  closing  hours 
of  his  life,"  says  his  biographer,  "  were  undarkened  by  regret 
for  the  past  or  apprehensions  for  the  future."  His  reputation 
will  hardly  survive  so  long  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  has  already 
Listed ;  but  he  was  the  most  eminent  citizen  that  Norwich 
has  beheld  since  that  speculative  and  eloquent  kuight  walked 
her  8treet«. 
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Akticlk  X* 

Redis  des  Temps  Merovtngiena,  prMdh  de  considerattorut  tur 
VHistoire  de  France,  Par  Auoustin  Thieury,  Mcmbre 
deVInstitut,     S"*^  edition.     Paris:  1842. 

Ip  a  seienti6c  writer  wished  to  convey  an  aecumte  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world,  it  would  not  be  sutHcient  for  hira 
to  describe  the  size,  gravity  and  movement  of  the  bodies 
which  compose  tJie  creation;  acrnunt  must  also  br  held  of 
the  elements  of  which  those  bodies  arc  composed,  of  the  io- 
tluences  of  atmosphere,  o(  Light  and  heat  upon  them,  and  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  motion.     And  so  it  la  with 
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wtory.  Whoever  would  embrace  that  science  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  must  tolte  into  consideration  not  merely 
the  ftctions  of  men,  but  the  ideas  that  engendered  them. 
Effect  must  be  cited,  to  demonstrate  cause, — cauac  must  be 
referred  to,  for  the  intelligence  of  cfTeot.  lleilcction  ever  pre- 
cedes volition,  and  for  the  full  understanding  of  past  events, 
ofi  well  as  for  n  useful  application  of  them  to  the  purposes  of 
experience,  we  must  discover  what  was  the  preceding  state  of 
thought,  as  we  search  in  mountainous  regions  for  the  expla- 
nation of  phaenomena  we  witness  in  the  plains. 

Again,  each  age  has  its  character  and  tendency,  each  people 
its  prevalent  follies,  its  barbarisms,  its  grandciu*,  its  mean- 
ness, its  genius,  its  progress,  its  prejudice,  its  sympathy ;  and 
Ibis,  or  rather  the  clash  of  all  this,  is  history, — ^a  gem  with 
a  thousand  faces,  the  entire  contemplation  of  which  has  not 
been,  we  almost  fear  never  can  be,  the  gift  of  one  individual. 
Yet  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  more  fully  or  more  perfectly 
understood  history  than  M.  Thierry.  He  has  brought  to  its 
study  two  firat-rate  qualities  for  an  historian, — an  honest  love 
of  scientific  labour,  and  a  ready  perception  of  the  relative 
value  of  each  fact,  as  illustrative  of  truth.  He  has  caught  the 
signification  of  events,  and  given  them  the  life  and  character 
inseparable  from  humanity.  Whoever  will  read  his  ^Con- 
siderations 8ur  I'Histoirc  de  France,'  must  fain  admire  the 
imwcaried  zeal  with  which  he  has  toiled  through  tomes  where 
a  grain  of  truth  lay  concealed  amidst  heaps  of  error,  A 
perusal  of  his  'Recits  des  M^rovingiens'  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  possibility  of  writing  history,  not  merely 
u  a  dry  chronicle  of  successive  events,  but  as  a  brilliant  and 
characteristic  picture,  where  each  grand  fact  is  illustrated  by 
its  cimnecting  episodes,  and  where  minor  though  picturesque 
details  are  made  to  conti'ibute  at  once  to  the  intelligence  and 
charm  of  the  narrative.  In  reading  history,  tlie  imagination 
is  ever  at  work ;  it  is  a  sense  that  demands  to  be  gratified ; 
the  materials  for  doing  this  are  not  wanting,  if  the  historian 
has  but  the  art  of  cvokini^  them,  M.  l^ierry  has  been  aptly 
named  the  Homer  of  history:  \\ith  equal  truth,  too,  he 
might  be  called  the  Galileo  or  the  Newton.  He  has  allied 
the  passion  of  srientifir  rr«^enrrh,  to  the  faculty  and  talent  of 
the  xaoat  convincing  exposition  of  truth. 


Tlic  state  of  Gaul  under  the  Merovingians  seems  to  be  the 
point  of  cnncentration  for  the  most  cnUghtened  spirits  of 
France.  They  have  felt  that  the  first  page  of  history  has 
been  too  long  slurred  over,  and,  now  that  the  veil  is  uplifted, 
all  niah  in  to  examine,  analyse  and  describe.  Great  names 
have  led  the  way, — Chateaubriand,  Guizot,  Thierry,  llie 
early  history  of  France  they  found  a  labyrinth ;  their  best 
energies  have  been  devoted  to  discover  the  clue,  and  success 
has  crowned  their  endeavours.  The  service  they  have  ren- 
dered to  science  is  incalculable ;  by  clearing  the  spring  from 
the  obstructions  that  clouded  it,  tiie  stream  of  history  will 
continue  to  ilow  on,  broad,  limpid,  unimj)eded. 
'  We  have  just  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  no  history  can 
be  great  or  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  science  if  the  springs  of 
action  are  not  set  forth  as  well  as  the  actions  themselves,  and 
if  the  character  and  tendency  of  each  age  and  people  are  not 
clearly  exemplified.  An  account  of  the  French  Revolution 
would  not  be  intelligible  without  a  diffuse  reference  to  itA 
causes  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  true,  that  there  impulse 
and  action  were  almost  simultaneous  ;  to  think  and  to  do  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  the  meanest  capacity  could  hardly 
behold  the  one  without  confessing  the  other.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  exciting  causes  of  long  past  and  almost 
obliterated  deeds.  Thoroughly  to  comprehend  them,  only 
belongs  to  minda  imbued  with  love  of  abstract  eruditioD,  im- 
partial and  insatiable  of  knowledge.  This  merit  none  can 
deny  to  M.  Thierry,  But  we  must  not  apply  our  rule  too 
stringently,  nor  without  discrimination,  to  all  writers.  In 
all  recent  ages  of  gradually  progressing  civilization,  event* 
have  not  unfrequently  been  the  result  of  forethought  and 
W  mature  consideration ;  ideas  have  disputed  the  field  with 
chance ;  there  have  been  other  movers  of  human  things  than 
fate.  But  in  remote  and  barbarous  times,  instinct  not  in- 
telligence, passion  not  reason,  the  brutal  and  sudden  rage  of 
conquest,  not  discreet  ambition  and  enlightened  patriotism, 
have  helped  to  shape  our  destiny.  Who  would  describe  the 
two  epochs,  must  proceed  by  methods  entirely  different.  In 
the  dawn  of  liistory  there  is  a  breadtli  in  the  virtues,  in  the 
very  vices  too,  of  men ;  the  bold  outlines  of  form  alone  are 
visible;  the  sun  of  civilization  brings  out  on  endless  variety 
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and  complication  of  tone.    The  motives  of  the  savage  are  soon 
told ;  those  of  the  civilized  man  arc  complex,  manifold,  vari- 
ous. M,  Thierry  has  felt  that,  in  writing  on  the  sixth  century, 
there  must  be  a  broader  field  for  narration  than  tine  reason- 
ing.    The  title  of  *Recits*  has  therefore   not  been   lightly 
K  given :  it  is  the  recital  of  great  deeds,  a  history  of  the  rude 
'  manners  of  an  age  three  ways  characterized  by  the  do\mfall 
of  pagan  civilization,  by  the  invasion  of  barbarian  tribes,  and 
H  the  partial  introduction  and  inllueucc  of  Christianity.     We 
'  repeat  it,  the  term  '  Recits'  is  appropriate.     Nor  are  we  with- 
out hope  that  those  (and  their  name  is  legion)  who  are  denied 
the  leisure  and  opportunity  of  long  and  serious  study,  may  be 
attracted  by  the  title  of  M.  Thierry's  work,  and  learn  whilst 
they  are  amused.     Fiction  has  been  too  much  abused  of  late 
years  as  a  medium  for  the  study  of  history.     Some  good  it 

^may  have  effected,  but  the  craving  for  light  reading  excited 
by  it  has  far  outweighed  it.     At  best  it  is  a  cumbrous  ap- 
paratus for  effecting  a  doubtful  advantage.     In  M.  Tliierry's 
work  there  is  no  want  of  dramatic  interest ;  the  combination 
of  single  passions  will  always  produce  a  high  and  effective 
relief.     Thus  Fredegonde  is  vindictive,  Goutram  wily,  Hil- 
^  peric  martial  and  ambitious,  Gregory  great  and  Christian-like, 
H  Venantius  lascivious  and  learued,  Leudaste  intriguing  and 
"  vile.     This,  with  an  ease  of  style,  a  happiness  of  diction,  a 
^    graphic   jiarrative  of  men  and  things,  conspires  to  endow 
H   the  '  Recits  des  M^rovingiens'  with  the  charm  that  mostly 
*       belongs  to  romance.  Yet  there  are  no  imagined  herocH  moving 
^    in  the  midst  of  storied  events,  no  characters  who  belong  to 
■   history  seized  on  for  the  purposes  of  fiction.     M.  Thierry 
does  but  re-animate  the  dust  of  the  long-departed,  and  his 
*Recita'   borrow  from  truth  their  interest  as  well  as  their 
grandeur  and  simplicity.    The  reader  will  rise  from  their 
[KTUsa!,  not  with  a  mind  overloaded  by  a  host  of  crude  faets, 
1       not  with  the  obscured  remembrance  of  occurrences  dimly 
B   drawn,  but  forcibly  impressed  with  the  character  of  the  age, 
^kU  with  the  type  of  the  great  actors  of  the  drama.     In  his 
^HKer  readings,  of  the  more  complicated  occurrences  of  later 
jears,  the  stem  features  of  the  first  page  of  story  will  remain 
engraven  on  his  mind  to  cheer  and  support  him.     It  \h  with 
history  as  with  architecture,  the  foundation  must  be  broadly 
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based)  to  sustain  the  complex  aud  elegant  superBtructi 
The  capitol  was  the  result  of  highly  trained  thought,  of  g( 
niu8,  of  science,  but  it  reposed  ou  a  few  huge  rocks,  piled 
the  giant  sinews  of  the  Etruscans, 

M.  Thierry  has  been  the  antiquarian  of  history,  and 
progi'css  of  his  research  is  not  without  interest,     He  has 
succeeded  in  laying  bare  the  foundation  ^vithout  winning  hi 
way  through  tlie  superincunibenL  rubbish  of  ages.     His  sui 
cess  he  attributes  to  the  temper  of  the  present  time,  wh 
Frenchmen  live  under  a  system  unconnected  with  the  pre* 
ceding  institutions  of  the  country,  and  science  may  be  culti- 
vated for  the  pure  love  of  abstract  truth. 

When  animated  by  such  feelings,  the  devotee  of  sciencej 
deserves  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  and  still  more  so  wh 
contrasted  with  those  who  have  made  tlic  early  history 
their  country  merely  subservient  to  the  poorest  of  party  pur- 
poses.    Everyone  knows  what  grievous  distinctioua  existed 
*y^   in  France  before  the  first  revolution.     Feudal  j)ower  still  rc*j 
tainedsome  of  its  most  onerous  privileges;  the  middle  classes, 
who  acquired  such  early  influence  in  England,  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  down  the  iron  barrier  that  separated  tbem 
from  tiie  noblesse.  The  struggle  of  the  two  {larties  gave  birth 
to  a  variety  of  cru«le  theories,  founded  principally  on  the  claim 
to  a  lineal  descent  from  the  conquering  Franks  on  one  side, 
from  the  more  civilized  Gallo- Romans  on  the  other ;  and  botd 
usurped  for  their  ancestors  the  glory  of  having  originated  th*j 
fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy.     But  these  appeals  to 
story,  so  far  fnim  bringing  the  question  to  a  settlement,  onh 
served  to  foster  class  animosity,  and  endue  with  more  meaii" 
ing  the  common  aphorism,  "  H  y  a  deux  races  d*homme«l 
dans  le  pays."     Even  Fenclon,  when  he  undertook  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  and  (eitlier  deterred  by  drcni 
of  innovation,  or  entertaining  no  settled  notions  of  public 
litical  rights)   sought  to  elevate  the  crown  and  country  i'\ 
debasement  and  disaster^ — by  encouraging  a  search  among  the 
archives  of  French  history  for  the  elucidation  of  the  early  po- 
pular institutions,  that  tliey  might  be  re-eKtablished  in  ihcir 
pristine  form,  and  restore  France  to  an  enjoyment  of  her  ill-, 
understood  liberties, — even  Fenelon  was  answered  by  the 
of  party.    The  Comte  BoulainviUiera  was  the  first  to  take  up 
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Uic  pen,  to  afisert  what  he  considered  the  primordial  right  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France.  Blinded  hy  pride  of  race 
he  took  no  account  of  tlic  Gallic  or  Roman  population^  but 
arrogated  for  the  Frank  conquerors  the  immemorial  control 
over  the  conquered,  immunity  of  charges,  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  privilege,  the  right  of  making  ww  and  peace,  of  voting 
laws,  and  perfect  equality  among  themselves.  Ilia  system, 
which  complains  of  the  aiTranchiaement  of  the  serfs  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown  as  un  unfair  invasion  of  rights, 
"  a,"  as  M.  Thierry  says,  "  deux  faces,  Time  toute  deinocra- 

■  "  tique  toum^  vers  la  royaute,  Tautre  toute  aristocratiqne 
Bn,*'  toumee  vers  le  peuple."  "  His  capital  fault,'*  he  continues, 
I  ''  coni^fisted  in  an  omission  of  a  series  of  facts,  which  prove 

■  '^  the  persistouce  of  an  organized  Gallo-Roman  society  under 

■  "  the  dominion  of  the  barbarians,  and  in  the  erroneous  idea 
I  "  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  Germanic  estnblish- 
I  *'  ment  in  Gaul, — an  idea,  logically  s[>eaking,  furnished  by  au- 

*'  perficial  premises,  and  not  taking  its  root  in  observation 
"  and  an  intimate  acquaiulauce  with  facta,"  His  history  of 
the  Etats  Gdneraux,  does  admit  indeed  the  concuiTcnce  of 

I  other  classes  to  their  formation,  but  the  poison  had  already 
spread.  The  noblesse  had  imbibed  from  Boidainvilliers's 
'  Histoire  de  Taucien  Gouvernement  de  la  France '  a  more  cx- 

Ialted  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  a  more  contemptuous  yC 
aotion  of  the  liers-elat,  looking  on  the  '' raagisti*ature  "  and 
''nouveaux  annoblis^'  as  Uttle  better  than  slaves,  who  owed 
their  enfranchisement  to  successful  rebellion. 
It  was  not  Ukely  that  the  ticrs-ctat,  which  had,  during  the 
reign  of  LfOuis  XIV.,  grown  rich  in  the  lucrative  pursuits 
of  trade,  and  become   illustrious  by  the  exercise  of  public 
functions,  would  sit  patiently  under  the  lash  of  their  Frank 
t.     Accordingly  a  warm  partizan  of  the  tiers-etat,  in 
d'un  Conseillicr  du  Parlement  de  Rouen,'  anxious 
the  citizens  of  the  municipaUties  and  communes  to  a 
level  with  the  assumed  importance  of  the  noblesse,  and  to 
repel  their  alleged  condition  of  de  jure  slavery,  took  n]>  the 
Ipkuntlet,  mid  collecting  with  the  care  of  an  injured  zealot  the 
Iroditionary  creeds  of  the  Roturiere  classes,  undertook  to  prove 
fact  of  an  uninterrupted  municiiml  regime  (exaggerating 
e  same  time  their  importance)  in  moat  of  the  cities  of 
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France  from  the  era  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  GauL  In 
these  polemics,  where  just  so  much  learning  was  expended 
as  might  suffice  to  elucidate  the  hypotheses  of  the  writer,  little 
was  done  to  clear  up  the  vexatte  questiones  of  the  day,  nor 
was  any  remedy  elicited  that  might  serve  to  bring  to  issue  the 
invidious  and  ever-spreading  inequality  between  noblesse  and 
rotiu^.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then,  that  the  French  people 
should,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  have  given  a 
greedy  ear  to  the  brilliant  and  fanciful  pictures  drawn  by  the 
Abb^  de  Mably  and  others,  wliich  represented  the  ancient  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome  as  alone  worthy  of  a  nation's 
regard  and  imitation?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  they  should 
have  become  intoxicated  with  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  that  they  shoidd  have  flown  to  doctrines  wear- 
ing at  once  the  charm  of  novelty  and  sanction  of  antiquity, 
w  hich  elevated  the  long-oppressed  tiers-^tat  and  promised  a 
panacea  for  the  old-standing  grievances  of  their  country  ?  If 
when  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  and  the  Constituante 
gathered  the  former  incompatible  elements  of  society  into  the 
revolutionary  crucible,  to  recast  on  a  new  model,  must  we 
look  for  the  primary  motive  elsewhere  than  in  the  antagonism 
and  hostility  of  two  races  and  two  classes,  coexistent  and  ever 
divided,  on  the  same  soil  ? 

We  have  selected  the  above-cited  works  of  Comte  Boidain- 
viiliers  and  the  Couseiller  du  Parliament  de  Rouen,  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  their  opinions,  but  as  fair  specimens  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling  as  it  existed  formerly  in  France, — a 
feeling  that  in  England  may  be  believed,  but  can  be  little 
understood,  so  much  has  a  practical  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
liberty  engrossed  public  interest  and  precluded  the  necessity  i 
of  searching  imperfect  records  and  obscure  traditions  for  a 
fundamental  princiijlc  of  government, 

M.  Thierry  has  trod  the  maze  not  only  of  French  history 
but  of  the  systems  of  French  historians  with  a  sure  foot.  His  'f^ 
'  Observations  sin*  I'liistoire  de  France'  may  to  a  certain 
degree  be  taken  as  a  literary  biography.  He  has  pointed  out 
the  vices  of  a  priori  methods,  and  has  given  the  results  of 
modern  science,  by  throwing  much  light  on  those  portions  of^ 
French  history  which  were  before,  if  not  involved  in  dark* 
ness,  at  best  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  dim  light.    Respecting' 
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e  '^AflTranchissement  des  Communes*"  M.  Thierry  suggests 
that  many  causes  may  have  concurred,  besides  monarchi- 
cal authority,  to  foster  civic  liberty  in  the  midst  of  feudal 
power.  Such  were  the  contcm])lation  of  the  relics  of  Roman 
civic  liberty  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  the  decaying  power  of 
some  of  the  feudal  barons,  but  above  all  tlie  example  of  the 
Italian  republics,  whose  glorious  career  in  the  path  of  baronial 
ftubjugation  must  have  often  reached  the  southern  provinces 
of  France,  to  cheer  the  oppressed  serfs  iu  their  exertions  to 
break  asunder  the  bonds  of  vassalage  and  to  group  in  civic 
communities,  for  the  advancement  of  their  fortunes  and  the 

I  security  of  their  lives  and  property. 
Central  Gaul  and  Lombardy  M.  Thierrj'  asserts  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  feudal  system ;  but  to  comprehend  its 
growth  in  the  first-named  country,  we  must  glance  at  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  as  they  were  politically  composed  before 
the  disruption  and  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  cnipirCi 
That  vaat  extent  of  territory,  stretching  from  the  British 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rhine, 
although  governed  by  the  Romans,  presented  at  the  epoch 

In(  alluded  to  very  different  aspects.  In  the  parts  comprized  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Loire,  not  only  did  the  urban 
domination  of  the  Romans  become  generally  established,  but 
was  already  mixed  up  with  the  first  essays  of  Germanic  go- 
Yemmcnt  under  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundiaus,  Already 
in  the  fifth  century  had  an  equal  division  of  property  been 
made  between  the  Gallo-Romans  and  barbarians,  and  a  Ro- 
man code  composed  between  them,  which  sensed  as  a  strong 
bond  of  union  to  protect  them  from  ulterior  encroacliment. 
Between  the  Loire  and  the  Somme  Roman  influence  was 
Voveak,  partial  an3  scattered ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  territory 
that  lay  between  the  Sonune  and  the  Rhine  approached  the 


To  undi-ri-tiind  (he  communal  reform  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  niiuL  be  borne 

ill..!  ih.ii  r*^ii(LUi&int  from  ihc  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  GauI,  coniiiiucd  to 

I,  to  the  injury,  Kiitt  in  many   case*  aiibTerKion,  Drmuiiicipal  libtrrty. 

>:)litie«  were  in  raany  cases  turned  into  ftcfs.   The  source  of  authority, 

1  ir  ill  civic,  and  royal  in  feudal  govcininents,  v%as  chau(;eil.      Bistiopt 

>overe[pfu,  and  enjoyed  liaronial  immunities.     Elective  mogisUMU'i 

*>  uf  ihc  lord  bi*hup,  and  inuiiidiol  ufficua,  uf  tliifir  nature 

This  abuie  of  luuuidpal  government  wast  the  cuuse 

.-V ;-,  -■■:  ^Lnliully  ofcommuiiai  refonr. 
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last-named  river,  imperial  domination  became  less  felt,  and 
greater  facilities  were  oifcrcd  to  the  invading  Franks  of  esta- 
blishing their  government  according  to  the  customs  of  Ihu*- 
barian  Germany. 

The  political  results  of  the  Frank  e?q}edition  in  Gaul 
were  then  threefold:  in  the  northern  districts,  the  German 
Bilrt/e*  readily  took  root  and  flourished.  In  the  central  parts, 
where  the  conquerors  were  too  thinly  scattered  to  collect  in 
biirges  or  boroughs,  a  system  derived  equally  from  the  mother 
country  was  adopted,  by  which  one  powerful  member  imdcr- 
took  the  responsibility  of  those  beneath,  receiving  in  return 
for  his  protection  military  and  other  service.  In  meridional 
Gaul,  where  the  municipia  were  endowed  with  an  energetic 
and  vital  principle,  the  Franks  were  fain  to  content  them- 
selves with  appointing  one  of  their  nation  to  replace  as  graf 
the  Roman  consuls  who  had  fled  before  the  conquenng 
invader.  To  the  above  data  the  ulterior  events  of  France 
may  be  justly  attributed.  The  biirge  of  the  North  not  only 
grew  to  the  French  communes,  but  mainly  assisti^d  by  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  the  formation  of  others,  when  in 
later  days  new  cities  rose  to  receive  a  more  extended  j)opu- 
lation.  Vassalage  was  but  the  rough  outline  of  the  feudal 
system,  to  which  it  ultimately  grew,  fostered  by  the  Carlovin- 
gian  monarchs,  ^\  ho  found  it  an  easy  means  of  gathering  mi- 
litary force  for  foreign  invasion.  The  firm  stand  the  urban 
communities  had  taken  in  southern  Gaul,  the  reftigc  they 
offered  and  the  support  they  gave  to  the  uprising  Christian 
hierarchy,  their  retention  of  classical  letters  and  Roman  law, 
which  the  Frank  chiefs  themselves  were  under  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  as  {political  legislators  of  a  country-  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  Gallo- Roman,  may  account  for 
the  German  idiom  in  France  having  totally  disappeared  be- 
fore the  Latin  language,  which,  in  a  corrupted  form, 
spoken  by  the  people  brought  under  subjection. 

There  is  an  ineffable  interest  hanging  around  that  age  wl 
the  imperial  power  of  Home  crumbled  before  the  de\'^L6tating 
and  ruthless  power  of  the  Northenx  hordes.  The  more  pains 
arc  taken  to  rescue  it  from  obscurity,  the  longer  must  we 


•  Anglice  frnt/Tdii/,  haii.     According  to  Orrniutlc  [.-lutinn,  tncli  membvr  o/  lb» 
cnratnunily  became  bail  fur  tfacguod  conduct  uF  ihe  ic5i:  Itcnce  the  nord  ftofM^A. 
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linger  in  sadness  over  those  cnLicrhtened  instiUitions,  whose 
ongin  and  history  have  formed  our  tnofit  grutifying  study. 
If  we  analyse  our  sympathies  with  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  shall  dnd  the  root  of  them  in  the  admiratiou 
of  urban  civilization  and  the  virtues  it  fostered.  No  two 
systems  in  fact  can  be  more  thorouglily  opposed  than  mimi- 
ci)Mil  gQvemment  and  barbariiui  vassalage.  The  one  was 
the  embodied  combination  of  sage  counsel  and  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  a  form  of  hfe  in  which  liberty,  reason^  thought, 

^j^  taste  and  poetry  might  predominate.  The  other  took  its 
^^^e  in  the  necessity  of  mutual  control,  where  the  instincts 
of  the  barbarian  race  were  brutal,  revengeful  and  passion- 
ate. The  Frcks*  or  Franks  disdained  the  civic  Ufe  of  the 
Gallo-Romans,  which,  though  it  never  ceasetl  to  exist,  only 
cmouldered  beneath  their  political  rule.  They  in  fact,  the 
king  and  chiefs,  formed  the  govurumeut, — theirs  was  the  im- 
munity of  burdens,  the  heredity  of  high  office  ;  in  their  hands 
remained  the  blood-red  glaive  of  conquest,  the  fearful  disposal 
over  the  lives  of  that  last  hnk  in  the  chain  of  vassalage,  the 
serifl  of  the  soil. 

But  in  all  human  things  there  is  vicissitude.  The  communal 
reform  of  the  eleventh  century  is  a  grand  testimonial  of  the 
ever-burning  flame  of  the  principle  of  civic  government,  of  its 
revival  in  a  modiiied  form,  and  of  the  superior  enlightenment 
of  those  days  over  the  ages  that  had  preceded  them.  The 
flame,  however,  was  not  destined  to  burn  with  equal  bright- 
ness. Feudalism  both  gave  and  borrowed  fresh  lustre  from 
the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  a  principle  utterly  de- 
structive of  that  system  at  length  began  to  work.     From 

*  Louis  XI.  to  Richelieu,  the  monarchy,  as  is  well  known,  dis- 
puted with,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  curbing,  the  ovcr- 
weeoing  power  and    presumption  of  the  noblesse.     Then 
in  cities,  aggrandized  by  commerce,  extended  their  limits, 
the  citizens  rose  in  wealth,  power  aud  respect.     The  two 

*  Arrof^uit,  frrocioui,  rasl),  brave.  A  word  thorouglily  nnjiwcring  to  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  Prank  invatlen  of  Oniil.  Fr^rel  was  the  fiMt,  \n  a  letter  to  the  Aca- 
dna/»  to  poini  out  the  real  origin  of  the  word  Frnnk  or  Pratifaia.  Krek  was 
rffw«reil  in  Latin  by  the  word  frnncii,  wliich  ■iytiifitd  aUo  free.  Thi*  nniilogy 
hu  tMcn  the  ori^ii^  of  pnitlr.**  tnivtnkn  nn<l  nii^iripprthenHionot  nnd  has  not  a  little 

c«i-  ' '  '  ■'     :  'titic.ll  K'luc  ntt.Klied  toit.to  add  to  the  vain -glorious  prcleii- 

liot!  yct/n-caonce  uicont  littlu  more  thuu  fhiks,  and  is  10  u»cd  in 

Aiij'  'I. illy. 
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parties,  as  they  approached  to  an  equality,  endeavoured  to 
cast  opprobrium  on  each  otlier,  and  tradition  and  history 
were  both  partially  invoked  in  support  of  their  separate  views 
and  prejudices.  Among  the  benefits  arising  from  the  French 
Revolution  must  be  set  down,  not  only  the  stop  put  to  that 
state  of  things  so  ably  exposed  by  Napoleon  as  a  ^'  Chaos  des 

"  Assemblees  Provinciales les  pretentions  des  Parlemens 

" cettc  France  bigarree,  sans  lanite  de  loi  et  d'admi- 

"nislration,  etant  plutot  la  reunion  de  vingt  royaumes  qu'un 
"  seul  ^tat/'  but  the  happy  disappearance  of  those  party  theo- 
ries and  «  priori  methods  which,  while  they  pretended  to 
enlighten,  only  dimmed  the  page  of  history,  by  setting  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  of  students,  as  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  attainment  of  truth,  the  surmounting  which  forms  at 
once  the  difficulty  and  glory  of  Augustin  Thierry  and  the 
other  great  historical  writers  of  France. 

Tljere  was  a  period  during  the  retrograde  movement  of 
the  Reatoration  *,  when  the  ghidious  youth  of  France,  ex- 
cluded from  office  by  their  non-adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  day,  founded  their  only  hopes  of  better  times  in  devoting 
themselves  ardently  to  historical  study.  Tlien,  says  M. 
Thierry, — 

r  **\x  profes&orat  s'^eva  an  rang  dc  puiuancc  sociole ;  il  y  avoit  pour  lui 
'  des  ovatioiu  ct  dcs  couronnes  civiques,  et,  choso  qui  peut^tre  ne  »e  revem 
plus,  il  y  avait  dcs  salons  oi)  le  succ^  ^tait  pour  la  parole  !a  plus  gnve^. 
flur  les  questions  les  plus  elcvf^es  de  la  philosophic  morale,  dc  Thistoirer  ct 
dc  I'Estcthiqup.  L'histoirc  surtout  cut  ane  large  part  dans  ce  travail  dcs 
esprits  et  dans  ces  encuuragemens  du  raoodp.     On  avail  soif  d'apprendre. 

Vsur  ce  pass^  dont  rombre  serablait  encore  raena^ante,  la  verity  toute  entiere. 
ct  de  I&  vinrcnt  spccialemcnt  pour  les  etudes  hisloriques  dix  anodes  tclles 
que  la  France  n'en  avait  jamais  eu  de  pareilles." — CoJuid.  sur  VISUtinrt  dti 
"i-rancr,  chap.  iv.  229. 

The  most  singidar  result  of  the  impartial  researches  oi 
modern  science,  into  the  history  of  the  earliest  ages  of  th< 
Frank  monarchy,  is,  as  M.  Thierry  expresses  it,  "  la  rehabi- 
Ltation  de  Telement  Remain."     Justice  has  tlien  been  don«i 
to  the  popular  traditions  of  the  tiers-6tat     The  intermixtui 
of  ttic  German  Biirge  with  the  miuiicipal  administration 
the  cities  of  Gaul  had  nut  only  contributed  largely  to  tht 
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maintenance  and  as  it  were  resurrection  of  urban  govern- 
ment, but  had  served  to  keep  alive  the  devotional  attachment 
of  the  body  of  the  nation  to  their  early  municipal  privileges. 
Thirteen  centuries  of  Frank  rule  and  feudal  vassalage  have 
not  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  respect  of  the  jieoplc  for  a 
throne  resplendent  us  that  of  the  Caesars.  France  is  in  fact 
at  the  present  day  rather  Gaul  than  France,  and  ratlier  Rome* 
than  Gaul.  The  bent  of  the  population  is  for  the  life  of 
cities,  for  the  regular  administration  of  urban  magistrates,  for 
unity  of  laws,  for  centralizing  administration,  for  a  system, 
in  a  word,  the  very  reverse  of  that,  or  rather  those,  to  which 
feudalism  and  the  chictlain  kingship  of  old  Germany  inevitably 
tended. 

The  turn  of  the  French  mind  is  unquestionably  analytical : 
hence  their  po>ver  in  the  revision  and  classification  of  men 
and  manners.  Its  other  feature  is  epigram.  Analysis  and 
epigram  the  very  constituents  of  wit !  But  history  iu  the 
nineteenth  century  is  too  serious  a  study  to  allow  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  latter.  Voltaire's  witty  pleasantries  on  the 
claims  of  the  French  nation  to  Trojan  origin,  would  in  these 
times  be  out  of  place.  Writers  are  in  earnest  now,  and  no 
quality  is  held  to  be  more  indispensable  for  the  historian  than 
that  most  essential  to  exact  science — analysis.  It  has  been 
M.  Thierry's  natural  gift,  and  has  not  been  neglected.  Yet 
in  his  descriptions  the  painter's  highest  merit  must  be  con- 
fened :  no  art  or  effort  is  visible :  it  is  only  upon  a  very 
dose  scrutiny  of  the  picture  that  we  discover  the  artist's  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  component  detail.  But  sticklers 
for  plain  history  may  ask  why  M.Thierry  has  given  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  picturesque  over  the  usual  routine  of  narrative. 
Our  answer  to  such  inquiries  is,  that  independently  of  po- 
sitive merit,  bo  long  as  historians  write,  not  for  the  sake  of 
coafutntion,  but  to  add  their  quota  of  knowledge  to  that 
already  accumulated,  it  matters  Uttle  whether  such  histories 
come  to  us  in  the  garb  of  Hume,  Montesquieu,  or  Chateau- 
briand. We  should  be  glad  to  see  an  English  writer  poin-- 
n  of  Saxon 
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readers  as  the  *  Recits   des   Merovingians'  have   done 
France.     lu  that  country  Walter  Scott  is  hiphly  popular; 
but  how  often  have  not  *  Ivanhoe  '  and  '  Quentin  Durward ' 

V  been  thrown  by  for  Augustin  Thierry !  Hia  works  indeed 
have  a  wondrous  charm  for  French  readers^ — perhaps  owing, 
among  other  qualities,  to  two  that  would  be  nowhere  better 
appreciated  than  in  France — precision  of  idea  and  justness 
of  expression.  In  following  his  descriptions,  the  reader  finds 
his  growing  judgement  embodied  by  the  happiest  choice  of 
words.  Yet  he  is  never  verbose,  for  which  reason  few  works 
would  suffer  more  from  abridgement.  Our  review  would  not 
be  complete,  if  we  did  not  present  the  reader  M'ith  an  aper^ 
of  the  stories  M.  Thierry  has  chosen  as  most  illustrative  of 
the  state  of  Gnul  in  the  sixth  century;  but  still  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  those  who  have  the  leisure,  to  form  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  work  by  a  perusal  of  it  in  the 
original. 

jC  In  the  sixth  ceatury  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
Gaul  were  covered  by  enormous  forests,  portions  of  \vhich 
we  may  still  see  at  the  ])resent  davT  Occasionally  the  wood- 
land was  broken  by  fields,  showing  signs  of  the  rude  state  of 
agrictdture  of  the  day.  In  rare  and  favoured  situations  stood 
cities,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  the  descendants  of 
y^  the  Gaulf?  and  Romans,  governed  according  to  the  municipal 
system  established  by  the  former  possessors  of  Gaul,  but  pre- 
sided either  by  a  Graf  of  Frank  race  or  under  the  sway  of  a 
bishop,  who  had  by  his  learning  and  piety  sufficient  influence 
over  the  Frank  conquerors  and  Gallo-Roman  citizens  to  con- 
centrate in  his  own  hand  the  prerogatives  originally  held  by 
the  Roman  curia.  Here  and  there  on  the  borders  or  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  primeval  forests  might  be  distin- 
guished the  dwellings  of  the  Frank  chieftain,  remarkable 
by  a  rude  mixture  of  rural  and  Roman  architecture.  The 
royal  domains,  where  the  Frank  kings  collected  their  trea- 
sures and  made  demonstration  of  their  authority,  were  vart 
though  low  buildings  surrounded  by  columns  of  polished  wood 
and  richly  ornamented  with  sculptured  designs.  Around  tlie 
principal  building  were  grouped  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs, 
and  at  a  more  respectful  distance  the  cabins  of  the  /»/«  or 
JUcalirti,  a  motley  assemblage  of  Germans  and  Gauls,  who,  as 
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leir  title  denoted,  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  roya!  trea- 
sury and  exercised  the  trades  of  armourers,  jewellers,  tan- 
ners and  weavers,  smiths,  etc,  The  picture  was  rendered 
complete  by  the  huts  of  the  serfs,  the  stables  and  the  sheds 
for  cattle,  farming  instruments  and  produce.  In  the  year  561, 
at  one  of  these  abodes  of  royalty, — the  Villa  Brinnaco,  now 
called  Braine, — Clodowig;,  according  to  the  Frank  raonarchs' 
custom  of  proceeding  in  turn  to  each  domain  to  live  on  the 
produce  accumulated  there,  had  taken  up  his  temporary 
residence.  It  was  autumn,  and  a  vast  array  of  huntsmen, 
hounds  and  attendants  were  assembled  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  chase.  In  the  keen  piu-suit  of  the  stag  and  wild  boar, 
Clodowig,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had,  with  the  brutal 
instinct  of  revenge,  condemned  one  of  his  sons  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  be  burnt  alive  for  rebellion  to  his  will,  was 
suddenly  struck  with  fever,  which  soon  terminated  fatally. 
He  was  buried  nt  SoissonSjand  his  four  sons,  H  ilpcric,  Sighi- 
bert,  Gontram  and  flaribert,  followed  him  to  tlie  tomb,  car- 
rying in  their  hands  lighted  wax-tapers,  and  chaunting  an- 
thems. TTjc  funeral  over,  Ililperic  hastened  to  secure  the 
treasures  of  his  father;  and  having  gained  by  a  partial  distri- 
bution of  them  adherents  among  the  Lendes,  marched  to  Paris, 
a  Gullo- Roman  city,  where  he  soon  changed  the  savage  bear- 
ing of  the  Frank  for  the  dignity  and  usages  of  a  Roman 
emperor. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  new  occupation,  of  cultivating  let- 
t€r»  and  encouraging  the  games  of  the  circus,  he  was  sur- 
prized by  his  three  brothers  and  compelled  to  share  with  them 
the  territory  of  Gaul.  The  north-western  part,  called  Neos- 
ter-rikc  was  allutted  to  Hilj>eric;  the  north-eastern  or  Oes- 
tcr-rike,  fell  to  Sighibert;  to  Gontram  the  kingdom  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy;  to  Haribert  the  kingdom  of  Paris,  with  Senlie^ 
Rordcaux  and  other  cities.  The  characters  of  the  brother- 
kings  ditTered  as  much  as  the  climate  and  soil  of  their  separate 
monarchies ;  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  Sighibert,  agreed  in 
carrying  the  vice  of  incontinence  to  the  utmost  pitch,  living 
in  defiance  of  Christianity  with  wives  and  concubines,  whom 
they  selected  not  unfrcquently  from  among  the  most  lowly  of 
their  subjects. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Hilperic,  whom  he  had  espoused  ac- 
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cording  to  Frank  custom  by  the  ring  and  farthing,  the 
Audowere,  had  a  young  maiden  servant  named  Fredegondc  of 
-/-  remarkable  beauty.  Hilperic  saw  her  and  became  violently 
enamoured  of  her  charms.  Fred<?gonde  was  of  Frank  race, 
intriguing  and  ambitious;  she  saw  the  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced and  resolved  to  use  every  artifice  to  improve  it.  Chance 
favoured  her  design,  and,  if  report  speak  truth,  a  Christian 
biiihop  also,  Hilperic  was  suddenly  called  away  from  Soi&- 
sons  on  a  foreign  expedition  against  the  Saxon  confederation. 
Before  his  return  his  wife  Audowere  gave  birth  to  a  female 
child,  which  was  sonn  after  carried  to  the  baptismal  font. 
The  godmother,  a  Frank  lady  bribed  by  Fredegoijde,  failed 
in  appearing  at  the  proper  time,  upon  which  the  deceitful 
servant  remarked  that  none  was  so  fit  to  stand  sponsor  for 
the  child  as  the  queen  herself.  The  foolish  Audowere  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  her,  and  on  Hilperic's  return  he  found 
his  wife  had  become  his  commere ;  accordingly,  upbraiding  her 
with  her  simplicity  aud  casting  her  off,  he  took  Fredcgonde 
as  his  wife,  and  gave  her  the  title  of  queen.  Such  was  the 
outset  of  the  woman  whose  career  was  marked  by  crimes  of 
the  blackest  hue, — such  the  first  action  of  her  whose  after 
deeds  have  shed  a  hue  of  blood  upon  the  pages  of  the  early 
history  of  Gaul. 

In  the  year  566,  Sighibert,  the  king  of  Austraslo,  ambi- 
tious of  possessing  a  wife  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athanagild,king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  to  demand 
the  hand  of  Brunehilde  his  daughter.  Godeghisel  or  Gog,  the 
Maire  du  Palais  on  whom  the  charge  of  the  ncgotiatioa  de- 
volved, soon  returned  with  the  beautiful  bride  to  Metz,  where 
the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
splendour.  On  that  occasion  the  city  of  Metz  presented  a 
motley  assemblage  of  German  dukes  and  of  Frank  chiefs^ 
arrogant,  proud  and  turbident,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Gallo- 
Romans,  who  still  presented  some  of  the  traditionary  polite- 
ness of  old  Rome.  Loud^  clamorous  and  joyous  were  the 
guests  at  the  nuptial  banquet;  wine  and  beer  flowed  in  abun- 
dance from  jewelled  goblets  and  buffalo-horn  cups  ;  the  halls 
echoed  with  the  shouts  and  toasts  of  the  convivial  party.  At 
length  to  the  noise  aud  acclamations  of  the  feast  succeeded  a 
pleasure  of  a  more  refined  cast,  the  charm  of  which  must  have 
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been  lost  to  the  larger  part  of  the  assembly,  Tlie  harsh 
sounds  of  tlie  Teutons  were  suddenly  replucc<l  by  the  swoct- 
nesa  of  Latin  poesy.  Venantiua  Fortunatus,  an  Italian  then 
travelling  in  Gaul,  to  repay  the  hospitality  that  he  had  long 
enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Sighihcrt,  recited  to  his  barbaric  au- 
ditory an  epithalamium  in  Latin  measures : — 

f"  O  virgo,  miranda  inilii,  placitura  jugnli* 
Clarior  wtheria,  Brunechildls.  lamimde  lulgens, 
^  Lumina  gemniaruta  supcrosti  lumiDC  vultus. 

H  Sapphirus,  alba  adamas,  cry&talla.  smaragdus.  iaspis, 

■  Cedaot  cancta ;  novam  genuit  Ilispania  gcmmam." 

■  fenanii  Fortunati  carmiH.,  lib.  iv.  p.  559. 

Such  extravagant  praises  jingled  sweetly  in  the  ears  of  those 
chiefs  who  understood  Latin.  Venantius  was  ever  a  welcome 
visitor  and  sojourned  long  in  Gaul,  dividing  his  time  among 
the  courts  of  the  Frank  kings,  the  newly  founded  monasteries 
and  the  civilized  cities  of  the  Gallo- Romans. 
The  rumour  of  the  nuptial  festivities  that  took  place  at  the 
court  of  Sighibert  soon  reached  that  of  Hilperic^  and  fired 
the  Neustrian  king  with  the  ambition  of  vying  with  his  bro- 

Ither  by  forming  an  alUance  of  equal  importance.  With  this 
view  he  forwarded  an  embassy  to  Athanagild,  charged  with 
the  formal  claim  of  the  hand  and  portion  of  Galeawiiithe^  the 

t  elder  sister  of  Brunehilde.  The  aftair  met  witli  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  repugnance  of  Galeswinthe  to  a  union  with  a 
man  cited  throughout  Gaul  for  his  debauL'hery  and  cruelty. 
But  king  Haribert  dying,  and  some  cities  with  their  territory 
adjoining  that  of  the  Goths  falling  to  the  share  of  Htlperic^ 

I  negotiations  were  renewed;  and  by  the  contract,  which  was 
purely  one  of  interest  between  the  two  monarchs,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  Hilperic  should,  in  retiu-n  for  his  bride's  portion, 
present  her  with  the  cities  of  which  he  had  just  become 
possessed  as  a  "  Morgen  gabe  *."  Arrangements  being  con- 
cluded, it  remained  for  Galcawinthe  to  set  out  for  the  court  of 
Hilperic,  but  an  invincible  terror  seized  Galeswinthc  and 
her  mother  Goiswinthe.  Both  seemed  to  foretell  by  their 
fears  the  fate  that  awaited  the  bride  in  the  land  of  the  Frank. 
At  length,  aflcr  much  delay,  all  opposition  being  overruled. 


'  Literally  'gift  of  the  moniing.*   It  wm  the  custom  of  llic  Gcmuina  to  present  to 
till  bride,  on  the  morrow  of  the  contumination  of  marriage,  a  giA  or  dowry. 
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the  procession  started,  and  wound  slowly  through  the  streets 
of  Toledo.  The  Tngiis  was  crossed,  but  still  the  wailiug  mo- 
ther  left  not  her  dauglitcr's  side :  the  Pyrenees  were  passed, 
but  still  she  hung  round  the  neck  of  her  beloved  child«  Sepa- 
rated at  last  by  the  attendants,  Goiswinthc  still  called  on  her 
to  beware. 

"  Quod  Bupcrest  gemebundas  amor  hoc  maodat  ounti. 
Sis,  precor,  o  felix,  sod  cave  valde,  Vale," 

t'tnanti  forinnati  rarmiM.,  Hb.  vi.  p.  562. 

The  Gothic  mother  turned  back  to  her  desolate  hearth  in 
Spain,  and  Galeswinthc  proceeded  to  her  wild  and  brutal  hus- 
band, over  wlioni  she,  by  her  beaut)',  sweetness  of  temper  and 
riches,  for  some  time  retained  great  influence.  But  Hilperic 
grew  reckless  fi'om  satiety ;  the  instinct  of  the  barbarian  re- 
turned, Frddegonde,  intriguing  and  vindictive,  still  hung 
about  the  court,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  nuptials 
had  been  celebrated,  the  unsuspecting  Galeswlnthe  was  found 
one  morning  strangled  in  her  bed. 

The  duty  of  avenging  the  murder,  according  to  barbarian 
custom,  devolved  on  Sighibert,  as  the  husband  of  her  sister 
Brunehilde ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations  for 
an  attack  on  Hilperic,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  brother  Gon- 
tram  to  defer  the  task  of  judging  the  Neustrian  king  to  the 
Mahlberg  or  Fi*ank  Salic  coiuicil  of  justice.  Time  and  place 
thereforebcingselected,  and  the  Mahlberg  being  duly  formed, 
no  longer  indeed  in  the  open  air,  as  in  Germany,  but  beneath 
a  rudely  carved  roof  of  wood  or  stone,  king  Sighibert  stood 
up  amidst  the  assembled  chieftains,  and  called  upon  Hilperic 
to  clear  himself  of  the  imputation  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  his  wife  Galcswinthe.  To  do  this  effectually,  the  accused 
was  bound  not  only  to  awear  himself,  but  to  find  seventy-two 
chiefs  who  would  range  themselves  by  his  side,  and  pointing 
their  bared  swords  to  heaven,  make  solemn  oath  of  their  be- 
lief in  his  entire  innocence.  But  the  Neustrian  king  was  silent, 
and  although  fourteen  days  were,  as  was  usual,  accorded  to 
bim  to  prove  the  injustice  of  the  plea,  no  chieftain  came  to 
his  assistance.  Sighibert  then  called  three  several  times  ujwn 
the  judges  to  explain  the  Salic  law  as  it  bore  upon  the  matter 
in  hand.  Every  subject  by  that  code  had  his  value,  varying 
of  course  according  to  his  rank;  but  the  frainenf  of  the  Salic 
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taiifT  of  human  life  had  not  contemplated  violence  against  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  a  king.  The  council  proceeded  there- 
fore by  arbitration,  and  awarded  the  cities  included  by  Hil- 
peric  in  his  morgen-gabe  to  Galeswinthe,  to  the  kix^  of  Os- 
ter-rike,  aa  the  most  injured  party.  On  the  announcement  of 
the  judgement  of  the  court,  the  two  kings  approached  each 
other  with  green  branches  in  their  hands,  which  they  mutually 
exchanged  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  abide  by  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Mahlberg. 

Six  years  however  had  barely  elapsed  when  Hilperic  sought 
to  F^;ain,  not  indeed  the  cities  that  had  been  adjudged  to 
Sighibert,  but  others  of  that  monarch  that  might  compensate 
him  for  their  loss.  War  of  course  ensued,  marked  by  various 
success,  but  chiefly  memorable  for  the  appearance  in  the  field 
of  Mummulus,  a  general  of  Gallo-Roman  origin,  who,  faithful 
to  the  traditionary  precepts  of  strategy  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man captains  dining  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars  in  Gaul, 
opposed  to  the  rude  and  undiscipUned  though  terrible  onset 
of  the  Frank  hordes,  a  system  of  tactics  that  left  him  victor 
on  eveiy  occasion. 

The  chances  of  the  war  had  turned  chiefly  in  favom*  of 
Sighibert,  but  he  had  dealt  generously  with  Hilperic  on  every 
occasion.  At  length,  worn  out  by  his  brother's  ingratitude, 
he  assembled  a  vast  army  of  Franks  and  ultra-Rhenan  Ger- 
mans for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  Neoster-rike. 
+-  At  Douai  he  was  joined  by  many  Neustrian  chiefs,  who, 
wearied  with  the  rule  of  the  turbulent  Hilperic,  had  agreed 
to  choose  Sighibert  as  king  in  his  place. 

"  La  c^monie  eat  lieu  dans  unc  plaine  borde^  par  les  tentes  et  barraques 
de  ceox  qui  n'ayant  pas  pu  se  loger  dans  les  b&timens  du  domaine  de  Vichy, 
^taient  coDtraints  de  bivouaquer  en  ptein  champ.  Les  Franks  en  armca 
form^nt  un  vaste  cercle,  au  milieu  duquel  se  plaga  le  roi  Sighebert,  en- 
tour^  de  ses  officiers  et  de  sea  seigneurs  dc  haut  rang.  Quatre  soldats 
roboBteB  s'avanc^rent,  tenant  un  bouclier  sur  lequel  its  firent  asseoir  le  roi 
etqn'ils  soulev^rent  ensuite  a  la  hauteur  de  Icurs  ^paules.  Sur  cette  esp^e 
de  trdne  ambulant  Sighebcrt  fit  trois  fois  Ic  tour  du  ccrcle,  escort^  par  les 
seigneurs  et  salu^  par  la  multitude  qui  pour  rendre  ses  acclamations  plus 
bruyontes  applaudissait  en  frappant  du  plat  de  Tepee  sur  les  boucliers  garnis 
de  fer.  Apres  le  troiseme  tour  selon  les  rites  germaniqucs  Tinauguration 
^tut  complete,  et  de  cc  moment  Sighebert  eut  le  droit  de  s'intituler  roi  des 
Pnnks,  tant  de  I'Oster-  que  de  Neoster-rike." — 2°**  Ricit,  pages  57,  58. 

Great  was  the  despair  of  Hilperic  on  hearing  of  his  bro- 
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ther's  array,  and  of  his  having  been  legitimately  proclaimed 
king  of  Neostcr-rike.  But  it  was  his  lot  to  be  saved  by  the 
person  who  had  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  war.  Frede-i 
gonde,  his  wife  and  queen,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  and  un- 
scrupulous of  the  means  she  employed,  made  choice  among 
the  lords  of  her  court  of  two  youths,  whose  devotion  and 
fervour  to  her  cause  pointed  them  out  as  tools  fitted  for  her^ 
purpose.  Inciting  them  by  lavish  praise,  and  intoxicating 
them  with  strong  drink,  she  opened  her  purpose  to  tliem ;  and 
then  confiding  to  each  a  skramasax,  or  long  German  knife,  the 
point  of  whicii  she  had  previously  poisoned,  she  despatched 
them  to  the  court  of  Sighibert  with  the  order  to  gain  access  to 
him  and  to  plunge  simultaneously  their  daggers  in  his  heart. 
As  the  plot  was  laid,  so  was  it  executed.  The  newly  pro- 
claimed king  fell  mortally  wounded  by  his  assailants,  and  his 
adherents  fled  in  terror  and  dismay.  Hilperic  soon  after  ar- 
rived to  pay  to  the  body  of  his  rival  brother  the  honours  due 
to  a  king.  The  corpse  having  been  magnificently  clothed, 
and  arms  of  great  price  placed  by  its  side,  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour  at  Lambrcs  nearToumay,  In  the 
imposing  and  beautiful  words  of  M.  Thierry— 


"  Telle  fut  la  fiu  de  cc  long  drame  qui  ft'ouvrc  par  un  meurtre  et  ae  d^noae^ 

par  un  meurtre ;  veritable  trag^dic,  oik  rien  iie  TziB(]4ue«  ni  les  passions  ni  U 
caract^res  ni  cette  sombre  fatalit^  qui  (tait  r&me  de  la  trag^ie  antique,  etj 
qui  donne  aux  accidents  de  la  vie  r^cUe,  tout  le  grandiose  de  la  po^ie.  Lc! 
sceau  d'unc  destin^e  irresistible  n'cst  dans  aucune  hUtoire  plus  fortcmentl 
empreiut  que  dons  celle  des  rois  de  la  dyuastie  m^TOvingiennc.  Ces  (ils  di 
conquerants  ^demi  sauvages,  ncs  avec  do  id^es  de  Icur  p^re^  au  milieu  dca 
jouissances  du  luxe  et  des  tcntatioDs  du  ]>ouvoir.  n'avaient  dans  leurs  pt 
aions  et  leurs  desirs  ni  r^gle  ni  mcsure.  Vainemcnt  les  homiaes  ph 
^clair^s  qu'cux  sur  Ics  affaires  de  cc  raonde  et  sur  la  conduite  de  la  vi^l 
(levnient  la  vuix  pour  Icur  conseillier  la  niodcratioD  et  la  prudence;  ikj 
n'ccoutaient  rien.  lis  se  perdaient  faute  de  coraprendre  ;  el  Ton  disait  U 
doigt  dc  Dicu  eat  li.  C'^tait  la  formule  Chreticnne,  mais  a  les  voir  suii 
en  aveugles,  et  comnae  les  barques  emmenees  a  la  derive,  Ic  courant  i 
Icur  instincts  brutaui,  et  de  Icur  passions  deaordonne^a,  on  pouvait  sai 
£trc  un  propbdte,  devincr  et  predire  la  fin  qui  les  atteudait  presque  toua.- 
2me  Recit,  pages  63,  04. 

Our  aper^u  of  these  events  has  been  so  rapid^  that  our 
readers  will  hardly  feel  the  full  import  of  the  above  quotutioi 
They  must  have  followed  M-  Thierry  in  his  animated  descrip 
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of  the  wars  between  the  two  kings,  and  of  the  intrigues 
ever  fomented  by  Freddgonde  at  the  court  of  Hilperic,  to  ac- 
knowledge all  its  justice,  beauty  and  truth. 

But  perhaps  M.  I'hierry  slightly  underrates  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Christian  "formula."  In  the  history  of 
those  days,  stigmatized  by  him  so  forcibly  as  "  I'absencc  de 
"  tout  ordre  administratif  et  de  tout  lien  moral  entre  les  habi- 
"  tans  des  provinces  Gauloises,  au  sein  d'un  m^me  royaume," 
— as  "  le  reveil  des  antiques  rivalites  et  des  haines  hereditaires 
"  de  canton  a  canton  et  de  ville  a  ville," — as  "  partout  une  sorte 
''  de  retour  a  I'etat  de  nature  et  ^insurrection  des  volont^s  indi- 
"  viduelles  contre  la  regie  et  la  loi,  sous  quelque  forme  qu'elles 
"  se  presenteut,  politique,  civile  ou  njligieuse," — the  only  cha- 
racters who  stand  in  pleasing  relief  arc  the  Gallic  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  Men,  in  fact,  like  Salvias  Bialiop  of  Alby, 
and  Gregorius  Bishop  of  Tours,  could  not  behold  the  lawless 
ways  of  the  barbarians  without  an  inward  shudder  of  horror, 
and  a  conviction  that  the  sword  of  divine  vengeance  was  hang- 
ing over  the  reckless  Merovings,  To  the  Christian  formula,  to 
the  solemn  admonition  of  the  Church,  to  her  authoritative 
menace  of  God's  chastisement^  we  are  indebted  for  the  final 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  barbariam,  and  eventually  to  a 
social  regeneration  far  beyond  the  heathen  civilization  that 
the  barbarians  themselves  went  forth  to  destroy.  Our  ad- 
miration of  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  sixth  century 
in  Gatil  is  grounded  on  feelings  of  gratitude,  which  even 
the  Bbusea  into  which  she  fell  in  later  ages  cannot  entirely 
destroy.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  pubUc  opinion  is 
the  immediate  precursor  of  public  morals.  But  what  was 
public  opinion  in  those  unsettled  times  save  deference  to  the 
admonition  of  the  priesthood,  the  fear  of  otleuce  tu  the  Church, 
the  respect  of  the  Christian  formula, — *'  The  eye  of  God  is  on 
thee."  Had  the  tradition  of  classic  philosophy  been  pre- 
served ?  Were  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  sages  taught  in  the 
schools?  Those  who  had  their  keeping,  had  long  substituted 
for  the  ethics  of  a  heathen  the  precepts  of  Christ !  The  Chris- 
tian formula  was  fortunately  well  adapted  to  the  gross  sense  of 
the  barbarians.  "Chez  eux,"  as  M.  Thierr}'  remarks,  "il  n'y 
avwt  aucun  parti  pris  contre  la  civilization,"  They  were 
nscntially  a  people  of  instinct,  unable  to  reason  on,  far  less 
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to  combat  with  their  passions.  And  yet,  ine\'itable  as  seems 
the  destiny  of  the  age,  the  Church  triumphed.  Had  the 
Christian  principle  not  been  at  work,  what,  we  ask,  would 
have  been  our  lot  at  this  inoment  ?  la  it  to  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that,  without  its  vivitying  spirit,  tlie  trembling  and 
convulsed  ruins  of  the  civilization  that  the  Komnufi  had  buiL^i 
up  in  Gaul  could  have  withstood  the  mighty  shock  of  bnit4^| 
and  barbarous  assault  ? 

The  daring  deed  of  Fredegonde  had  the  desired  effect.  To 
the  exultation  of  the  Austrasians  succeeded  terror  and  de* 
spair.  Brunehilde  fled  to  Paris  with  her  infant  child,  who 
by  the  devotion  of  her  attendants  was  safely  carried  to  Mctz, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of  Oester-rike  as  their  future 
king,  Hilperic  anived  soon  after,  and  the  widowed  qu 
was  forced  to  confront  her  mortal  enemy,  the  brother  of  h 
murdered  husband.  He  came  accompanied  by  his  son  Mi 
rowig,  who  no  sof>ner  had  set  eyes  on  the  fair  captive  of 
father,  than  he  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her  ch 
Rmnehilde  saw,  encouraged  and  even  shared  the  flame 
Contriving  therefore  to  escape  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris,  t 
royal  lovers  directed  Iheir  stejjs  towards  Rouen,  which  ct 
they  managed  to  reach  immolested.  Tlic  son  of  Hilperic 
the  godson  of  Praptextatus  Bishop  of  Rouen,  and  Mcro 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  imitc  him  to  Hnmehilde, 
spite  of  the  canons  of  the  Church,  which  opposed  as  inc 
tuous  a  marriage  between  persons  so  nearly  related 
solemnization  of  these  nuptials  tilled  Hilperic  and  Fr6d^gDt 
irith  alarm.  The  first  trembled  lest  his  son,  strengthened  by 
connection  with  the  mother  of  the  Austrasian  king,  shoul^J 
raise  his  hopes  to  the  throne  of  Neoster-rike ;  whilst  the  vid^H 
dictive  Fredegonde  viewed  with  a  malignant  eye  her  hated 
stepson  and  the  sister  of  her  first  victim  in  union  against  her. 
They  determined  therefore  to  lose  no  time  in  sepumting  them. 
Brunehilde  was  delivered  over  to  ambassadors  troni  Oestcr- 
rikc,  whilst  the  i)er8on  of  Merowig  was  secured  by  emiaaariee 
of  his  father. 

Tliis  history,  while  it  pourtrays  the  rude  state  of  society  at 
that  period,  elucidates  many  of  the  cuntoms  of  the  sixUi  cen- 
tury, and  among  them  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  asylum  as 
it  existed  by  Catholic  custom  in  the  churches  of  OftuL    To 
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extent  wa<t  the  principle  of  inviolability  carried,  that 
kly  the  church  itself,  but  the  very  jjrecincts  were  sacrecl  r-^ 
^m  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  neighbouring  buildings  were 
appropriated  as  loclgiugs  to  the  crowds  who  sought  safety  in 
the  protection  of  the  sanctuan.*.  Banditti,  murderers,  robbers, 
conspirators,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  sometimes 
in  fierce  contest,  at  others  by  brawling  over  dice,  or  carous- 
ing over  wine,  broke  upon  the  noiemn  and  sacred  functions 
of  the  church ;  and  these  scenes  within  or  at  the  porch  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  it  not  unfrequcntly  required  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  to  restrain. 

In  the  Basihc^  of  St.  Martin  in  Tours,  tlie  bishop  of  which 
dty,  Georgius  Florentlus  Gregorius,  was  a  stem  upholder  of  the 
privilege  of  asylum  (probably  from  the  appiX'hension  of  society 
falling  into  a  still  worse  state  of  disoi^nization  without  Rome 
power  to  interpose  for  a  time  between  the  committers  and 
«%-cngcrs  of  otlenccs),  an  Austraaian  chief  named  Gontram 
Dose*  had  taken  refuge.  His  crime  was  one  calculated  to 
hriog  down  on  him  the  terrible  vcngejince  of  Hilperic,  for 
be  had  killed  with  his  own  hand  Theodbert,  the  favourite  son 
of  that  monarch.  But  the  crafty  Gontram  was  not  easily  to 
be  entrapped  :  he  had  spies  in  his  pay,  who  informed  him  of 
all  |iassing  events.  Through  his  emissaries  he  learned  that 
Mervwig  had  been  long  imprisoned,  and  compelled  by  his 
father  and  stepmother  to  embrace  the  priestly  order,  and  adopt 
the  sacerdotal  costume  and  tonsure,  thereby  sacrificing  his 
■  flofwing  hair,  the  distinctive  sign  of  all  Franks  of  royal  race. 
Gontram  resolved  on  joining  bis  fate  with  that  of  the  roy:d 
captive :  he  formed  a  plan  for  releasing  Merowig.  His  orders 
were  punctually  performed :  Merowig,  armed  as  a  Frank  war- 
rior, and  concealing  his  tonsured  head  in  the  ample  folds  of 
adoak^  succeeded  in  reaching  Tours  in  safety. 

Immediately  on  arriving  he  hastened  to  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
Martia^  where  he  found  Gregorius  ofiiciating  in  the  midst  of 
a  Twt  multitude,  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn 
festival.  At  the  moment  Merowig  entered  the  church,  tlie 
eulogix;  or  uncoosecratcd  wafers  were  being  distributed  to  the 
people.    Stepping  forward  he  presentetl  himself  for  hie  share ; 
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but  the  officiating  priest  shrank  on  beholding  a  full -armed  war- 
rior, whose  face  was  studiously  hidden  from  observation,  03^1 
though  he  contemplated  some  evil  design.     The  young  bar- ^B 
barian,  resenting  the  priest's  neglect,  strode  angrily  across  the 
church  to  the  place  occupied  by  Greporius,  when  suddenly  let- 
ting full  the  gathered  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  he  displayed 
to  the  astonished  bishop  the  aspect  of  a  belted  soldier  and  sha- 
ven clerk.  Grcgorius  knew  him  at  once  for  the  son  of  Hilperic, 
but  his  strange  Appearance  justified  the  severest  ecclesiastical 
censure,  and  the  threat  of  excommunication  was  even  uttered 
before  him.     Merowig,  exasperated  beyond  measure,  swore^H 
that  if  such  was  the  treatment  he  was   to  expect^  and  the^l 
eulogia:  were  still  withheld  from  him,  he  would  conduct  liim- 
self  as  one  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  and,  selecting  a  vic- 
tim from  among  the  congregation,  give  vent  to  his  infuriated 
feelings  in  murder.     Bloodshed  must  have  been  the  consum- 
mation of  the  terrific  scene,  if  the  bishop,  by  timely  concesaiony 
had  not  averted  the  WTath  of  the  Mero\ingian  savage,  by  en- 
joining the  attendants  to  offer  him  the  unconsecrated  bread. 
Such  was  the  event  of  the  inteniew  in  which  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  day,  the  Gailo-Roman  bishop  and  royal  Franky 
Btood  in  presence  of  each  other.     We  see  the  Church  bending 
like  a  reed  before  the  gust  of  barbarian  violence.     To  sucI^h 
moderation  she  probably  owed  tdc  extension  of  her  influenccH 
for  she  did  not  Lghtly  yield,  and  only  when  there  seemed  no 
hojje  of  a  successful  com^but. 

Hilperic,  instigated  by  his  queen,  now  collected  an  army 
to  attack  the  city  and  sanctuary  which  afforded  shelter  to 
his  recreant  son  and  to  his  marked  victim  Gontram  Dose. 
The  two  fugitives,  terrified  at  the  rumoured  preparations  of 
war,  sought  comfort,  the  one  in  devotion,  the  other  in  the 
consolatory'  predictions  of  a  Gallo-Roman  Pytlioness.  While 
Merowig,  with  a  mixture  of  heathen  superstition  and  Catho- 
lic piety,  heaped  up  his  most  valuable  effects  on  the  toi 
of  Saint  Martin  as  a  votive  offering,  and  then  proceeded 
pray  for  the  assistance  of  the  saint  in  his  troubles ;  Gonti 
sought  out  one  of  those  women  who  boasted  of  retainii 
in  the  midst  of  barbarian  Gaul  the  true  "  spiritum  Pytbonii: 
From  her  he  learnt  that  Merowig  should  succeed  Ids  fath( 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother^  and  that  be  himself  shoi 
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become  bishop  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Puffed 
up  by  this  vain  discourse,  the  excited  Gontrain  could  not  re- 
frain from  communicating  to  Gregorius  his  expectation  of 
one  day  succeeding  him.  Gregoriusj  smiling  ut  the  presump- 
tion of  an  ignorant  barbarian  raising  his  hopes  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  merely  contented  himself  with  observing  that  "  God 
alone  could  know  these  things."  But  the  folly  of  Gontram 
fiose  leil  a  painful  impression  on  his  mind, 

"  De  tristc*  reflexions/*  continues  the  historian,  "  le  preoccupcrrnt  au 
milica  da  chant  dea  Pfiaunm  ;  et  lor»qne  apr^  rofficc  dc3  Vig'ilcs  voulant 
prendre  an  pen  dercpos.  il  sefut  rais  au  Ut  dans  un  apportement  voisin  dc 
TEgliae :  les  crimes  dont  cette  HgHse  semblait  devoir  ^trc  le  theatre  clans  la 
guerre  contxe  nature  nUum^  cntre  Ic  pire  et  fils,  tous  les  malheurs  qu'il 
prcvoyait  sans  pouvoir  lea  coDJurer,  le  pouxsuivcrcnt  en  (]uekiuc  sorte  jasqu'au 
moment  ou  il  s'endormit.  Durant  le  somTncil,  les  mdmefi  id6es  traduitcs 
ea  images  terriblea  sc  presentftrcnt  encore  k  son  esprit.  II  vit  un  ange 
qui  traversait  Ics  airs  planaot  au  dcssus  dc  la  basiliqac  et  criant  d'unc 
voix  lugubre,  '  Heu !  heu !  percussit  Dcus  Chilpericura  el  omncs  filios  ejus, 
aec  superabit  de  his  qui  processerunt  ex  lumbis  ejus  qui  regat  regnum 
illjus  in  scternum,'" — Gretj.  Turon,  Hist.  Fran.  lib.  v.  upnd  Scrip.  Rer. 
GnOit.  et  fYaucic,  t.  ii.  p.  340. 

This  vision,  somewhat  naYvely  remarks  M.  Thierrj',  ap- 
peared to  the  pious  Gregorius  a  much  more  faithful  revela- 
tion of  the  future  tlian  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Pythoness, 
But  how  great  would  have  been  his  despair,  could  he  have 
foreseen  that  the  ruthless  Merovingians  had  not  yet  run  half 
their  course,  that  the  cities  of  the  Gallo- Romans  were  doomed 
to  be  the  eternal  birthright  of  the  Franks,  that  the  imperial 
power,  venerated  by  the  depositories  of  Human  law,  was 
destined  for  ever  to  devolve  among  the  fierce  Leudes  and  bar- 
baric chleAaius,  who  had  invaded  the  laud  of  the  Gaul ! 

The  army  destined  by  Hilperic  for  the  siege  of  Tours  was 
ready  to  marcli,  when  that  monarch  wavered,  from  the  fear  of 
offending  the  tutelary  Saint,  by  an  attempt  to  break  through 
the  privileges  of  his  sanctuary.  After  reflecting  for  some  days 
he  adopted  a  project  (strangely  expressive  of  the  disorganized 
notions  which  the  Franks  of  those  days  entertained  of  Chris- 
tianity) for  ascertaining  how  far  he  might  venture  to  trespass 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  Saint.  This  was  no  less  than  to  write 
a  letter  to  Saint  Martin  himself.  The  half-barbarian  half- 
Christian  king  addressed  a  missive  to  the  CathuUc  Saint.  The 
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letter  was  laid  by  a  faithful  servant  on  the  tomb  of  the  Saint, 
with  a  blank  scroll  beside  it  for  the  amwer ;  and  when,  afti 
waiting  three  days,  the  messenger  found  the  paper  unuotice< 
he  returned  despondingly  to  his  master.  This,  in  the  lan| 
of  M.Thierry,  is  the  "ideal  de  la  barbaric  ^lementaire  sans 
conscience  du  bien  ou  du  mal."  AVe  rather  see  in  the  whole 
transaction  the  image  of  a  Scandinavian  chief  who  has  never 
divested  himself  of  the  material  idolatry  of  his  fathers,  and 
has  but  substituted  the  names  of  God  and  Christ  for  those  of 
Thorr  and  Odin.  jH 

Gontram  Bose  and  Merowig  at  length  determined  fiu'tivel^^ 
to  escape  from  Tours,  and  with  a  few  followers  to  cross  the 
frontiers  into  Oester-rike,  where  Merowig  made  no  doubt  of 
being  favourably  received  by  his  wife  Brunehilde^  then  all- 
powerful  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  Hildebert.  But  before 
taking  this  decisive  step,  Merowig,  who  did  not  place  ao  firm 
a  reliance  as  his  companion  on  the  prediction  of  the  sorceress, 
desired  to  consult  Saint  Martin  on  the  success  o^  the  measure. 
To  this  intent  he  did  not,  as  his  father^  put  himself  in  corre* 
spondence  with  the  Saint,  but  hnd  recourse  to  a  process  of  n 
ligious  divination,  which,  although  prohibited  by  the  Councii 
was  practised  in  those  days  by  all  classes  in  Gaul, 
ing  to  the  chapel,  where  stood  the  sepulchre  of  Saint  MartiA^'^ 
he  placed  upon  it  the  book  of  Kings,  the  book  of  Paahns  and 
that  of  the  Evangelists.  Then  remaining  in  prayer  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  supplicating  God  and  the  Saint  to  reveal  tiie 
future  fate  reser\'ed  for  him,  he  fasted  three  entire  days,  and 
on  the  fourth  he  returned  to  the  tomb  and  opened  separately 
the  three  sacred  volumes.  The  first  book  he  a])pealcd  to  \^1^^ 
that  of  Kings,  which  opened  at  a  page  headed  as  follows:-^! 
**  Because  they  forsook  the  Lord  their  God,  who  brought  forth 
*'  their  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  have  taken  hoi 
"upon  other  gods,  and  have  worshipped  them  and  servi 
"them,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  &\\  ti 
"  evii"  The  Psalter  gave  the  following : — '*  Surely  thou  dii 
"  set  them  in  slippery  places,  thou  castest  Uiem  down  into 
"destruction."  Terrified  at  ^hat  appeared  to  him  the  twsfu 
denunciation  of  Heaven,  Merowig  turned  for  eousohition 
the  Gospel,  when  his  eye  met  the  second  vcnc  of  the  tweni 
sixth  chapter  of  Matthew: — "  Yo  know  that  aAer  two  days 
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"  the  feasi  of  the  Passover^  and  the  son  of  man  is  betrayed  to  be 
"  crucified«^'  The  despair  of  Merowig  is  pathetically  described 
bj  M.  Thierry  i — 

"  Poor  celoi  qui  dans  chacune  de  ces  paroles  croyait  voir  une  reponse  de 
Diea  mtme  il  £tait  impossible  de  rien  imaginer  de  plus  sinistrc.  II  y  avait 
i&  de  qo(H  Aranler  une  ftme  plus  forte  que  celle  du  fits  de  Hilperik.  Sous 
le  poida  de  cette  triple  menace  dc  trahison,  de  ruine,  et  de  mort  violente  il 
resta  comme  accable  et  pleura  long  tempa  k  chaudes  larmea  auprH  du  torn- 
beau  de  St.  Marti n."~J?«rt7a  de$  Merov.,  S"^  RMt,  p.  120. 

The  end  of  Merowig  was  a  melancholy  one.   Persuaded  by 
Gontram  Bose  to  leave  the  asylum  of  the  churchy  he  suc- 
ceeded for  some  time  in  evading  the  creatiures  of  Hilperic^ 
who  were  ever  on  his  track.   At  length,  worn  out  by  suffering 
and  abject  poverty,  he  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  on  condi- 
tion of  kind  treatment :  but  on  learning  the  intentions  of 
Hilpeiic  towards  him,  and  fearing  the  worst  from  the  violence 
of  hit  step-mother,  the  wretched  youth  in  a  fit  of  mental  an- 
guish and  despair  placed  his  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  slave 
with  an  order  to  plunge  it  in  his  breast.     The  slave  obeyed, 
and  the  hapless  Merowig  met  with  instantaneous  death.   But 
the  vengeance  of  FrMegonde  did  not  stop  there;  she  per- 
suaded Hilperic  to  summon  the  bishops  to  a  convocation,  to 
try  Prsetextatus  for  a  violation  of  the  canon-law  by  uniting  in 
marriage  Merowig  and  Brunehilde,  and  for  other  offences, 
to  the  accusation  of  which  he  had  laid  himself  open  by  his 
very  simplicity  and  want  of  guile.     M.  Thierry  has  given  a 
fine  historical  picture  of  the  synod  assembled  in  the  Basilica, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  bordered  the  Roman 
road  leading  irom  Paris  to  the  south  of  Gaul,   llie  council  is 
composed  of  Gregorius  Bishop  of  Tours,  of  Honoratus,  Felix, 
i£theriu8,  and  other  Gallo-Roman  dignitaries:  but  Franks 
are  not  wanting ;  there  are  Leudowald,  Raghemund  Bishop 
of  Paris,  Marowig,  Malhulf,  and  Bertram,  the  very  type  of 
the  haughty  and  licentious  churchman   of  the   day.    The 
sympathy  of  these  last  is  with  Hilperic,  the  accuser  and 
judg^.  The  book  of  Canons  is  opened,  the  Frank  king  charges 
the  Gallic  bishop  with  treason.     The  voice  of  the  king  in 
anger  resounds  through  the  aisles ;  suddenly  a  murmur  is 
beard,  the  Frank  warriors  without  have  caught  the  sound, 
and  anawered  it  by  a  growl  of  discontent.  The  Gallic  bishops 
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grow  pale.   The  armed  multitude  move  to  and  fro ;  they  strike 
their  swords  upon  their  shields.     Who  has  dared  to  plot  h 
against  their  king?     Another  moment  and  the  doors  of  thefl 
sanctuary  are  forced  :  but  order  is  restored  at  length.     The 
accused  is  heard,  his  single-minded  honesty  has  disarmed^ 
accusation.     Hilperic  retires,  moody  and  defeated ;  but  Frc- 
d^gonde  is  there.     Should  he  escape,  what  triiimph  for  h« 
enemies !     Artifice  must  be  resorted  to  to  extort  confession, 
Pritjtextatus  is  assured  of  the  king's  mercy — the  mercy  of  tlie 
tool  of  Fredcgonde !     Unner\'ed  by  persecution,  he  yields ; 
in    a  fatal  hour  of  weakness  he   confesses  he  has  sinnecL 
"  Peccavi  in  Coclum  et  coram  te  6  Rex  misericordissime !" 
Alas  for  the  bishop  of  Gaull     Plilperic,  when  he  sees  his 
victim  at  his  feet,  refrains  from  openly  exulting,  but  plays  to 
the  life  a  scene  of  well-feigned  horror  at  the  crimes  of  the 
bishop. 

"  AuditCj  0  piissimi  sacerdoteS)  rcum  crimen  execrabile  conBtcntem. 
—  Greg,  Turon.  Hist,  Fran. 

He  affects  to  be  struck  to  the  earth  by  excess  of  emotioi 
The  semblance  of  sorrow  has  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Coua-^ 
cil ;  the  members  rush  to  upraise  the  prostrate  king :  terror 
and  disgust  at  the  confession  of  the  accused  seems  to  reign 
through  the  assembly.  Bertram  the  Frank  bishop  of  Bor- 
deaux rises :  condemnation  and  curses  drop  from  his  mouth. 
Pnetextatus  is  dismissed  from  his  high  functions,  imprisoned| 
and  eventually  exiled. 

His  final   history  is  perhaps   one   of   the    most  terrific 
in  the  whole  work.     It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  vitia- 
tion of  maimers,  and  of  the  corruption  which  had  gain< 
all  classes,  even  some  of  the  clergy.    There  are  two  phj 
of  society  extremely  opposed  in  themselves,  but  which  in 
respect  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  \az.  in  niP 
utter  destitution  of  principle.     The  one  the  Alpha  of  con- 
gregated man,  his  condition  in  the  outset  before  thought  li 
Imrmonized  him,  when  the  only  end  sought  in  association 
security  from  mutual  oppression.     The  other  is  the  Ome| 
of  society,  when  it  has  run  its  course  from  the  nomade  toll 
warlike,  from  the  warlike  to  the  politic,  from  the  politic 
the  artistic,  from  the  artistic  to  the  sybarite,  vicious,  met 
trodden  on>  debased.     From  these  two  states  of  barbarii 
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)cial  degradatiou  Christianity  has  ultimately  succeeded 
in  constituting  a  social  and  political  statCj  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  highest  polish  of  civilization.  But,  that  ten  centuries 
barely  sufficed  for  that  consummation,  is  amoral  confirmation 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  disorganization  in  Europe  in  the 
fiiih  and  sixth  centuries.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Gaul 
had  fallen  ao  low  as  Italy,  but  neither  had  she  filled  so  high 
a  place.  We  have  never  pitied  a  nation  subjugated  by  the 
Romans  :  they  acted  with  preconcerted  intelligence.  Not  so 
the  barbariaus,  who  so  long  as  they  possessed  the  country, 
enjoyed  their  hunting-grounds  and  could  satisfy  their  followers, 
cared  not  for  the  regular  administration  of  the  land  they  had 
conquered.  Subsequently  they  grew  wiser:  they  began  to 
feel  that  they  occupied  a  place  once  filled  by  the  Caesars ; 
but  in  the  sixth  century  the  encounter  of  the  two  races  was 
prejudicial  to  both. 

After  the  death  of  Hilperic,  Prsetextatus  was  recalled  and 
reinstated  in  his  diocese  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen.  Unhap- 
pily Fredegonde  had  chosen  that  city  for  her  retreat.  Daily 
compelled  to  behold  the  Gallo-Roman  she  had  injured  re- 
stored to  his  high  dignity,  she  vowed  his  destruction;  a 
serf  was  induced,  by  the  promise  of  freedom,  to  approach 
the  unsuspecting  bishop  while  standing  near  the  altar  ami  to 
plunge  a  dogger  in  his  back.  Prsetextatus  fell,  but  to  linger 
and  writhe  in  pain.  Fr^ddgonde  had  the  hypocrisy  to  come 
unbidden  to  his  chamber,  and,  though  inwardly  to  enjoy,  to 
aflfect  outwardly  condolence  with  his  pangs.  The  sufferer, 
aJUiough  possessed  of  that  forbearance  which  seemed  the  vir- 
tue of  his  order  and  nation,  saw  through  the  veil  of  mock 
commiseration,  recognized  and  pointed  out  the  instigatrix 
of  the  crime.  "The  indignant  chiefs  around  Roueu  assemble  : 
"  they  ride  to  the  dwelling  of  Fredegonde.  One  of  their  num- 
"  ber  enters,  he  remonstrates  with  its  inmate, — he  is  again  on 
"  horseback.  A  female  attendantadvances  to  proffer  the  stuTup- 
"  cup*  As  a  Frank,  can  he  refuse  ?  He  quaffs  the  cup, — his 
'*  horse  bears  away  a  corpse.  Death,  the  more  terrific  as  it 
^'  strikes  with  invisible  hand,  seems  to  the  panic-struck  chiefs 
**  to  be  on  the  wing: — ihey  spur  their  steeds,  and  tly  for  ever 
"  from  the  Louse  of  the  murderess,". 
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But  the  clergy  are  assembled   in  convocation,  to   ait  in 
judgement  on  the  murderess.  No  matter: — she  has  partizana 
among  those  wlio  profit  by  the  late  bishop's  death.    His  suc- 
eeaaor  abets  her  views.     The  accomplices  of  Fredegonde  are 
aunimoned,  but  nhe  provides  means  oi  escape  for  them;  Le\ 
dowald  Bisliop  ol'  Bayeux,  supports  the  accusation, — his  lii 
is  threatened, — assassins  follow  his  steps  and  haunt  his  dvrel 
ing.     Alarmed  and  discouraged,  he  de^iata  fn^m  further  pui 
suit.    Yet  the  relatives  of  IVsetextntus  mxist  be  appeased 
they  cry  aloud  for  vengeance ;  but  the  terror  that  the  seci 
of  ]>oison  inspired  has  thinned  the  rauks  of  the  accusers,  ant 
the  last  faint  outcry  is  hushed,  by  the  wretched  inatrumenl 
of  the  murder,  the  poor  deluded  serf,  being  given  up  inl 
their  hands  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  think  fit: — 


"  PcrBua(l<^(ju'il  n'yaurnit  pour  lui  dc  justice  horsdeUport^dc  sou  bras, 
le  neveu  de  Pretextatua  teruiaa  tout  par  un  acte  dignc  d'uQ  eauvagc;... 
il  tira  son  ^^e  ct  coupa  en  morceaux  celui  qu'oa  iui  avait  jet^  commc  u 
proie.  Ainsi  quMl  arrivait  prcsqnc  toujoursdans  cc  temps  dc  d«aordre. 
meurtre  brutalemeDt  commis  fut  I'uniiiue  reparation  du  menrtre.  Lc 
pie  seul  ne  nmnqua  paa  a  la  cause  dc  son  cv^ue  usaaain^,  il  le  decon  dl| 
titrc  de  martyr,  et  pendant  que  IVgliee  uflicielle  introduisoit  Tun  de« 
•ins,  et  que  lea  cv^queA  TappelAieot  frerc,  les  citoycns  de  Koucn  invoquaient 
dana  Icurs  pri^rcs  le  aom  dc  lavictime  ct  a'o^nuullaieut  :iurson  tombeau.* 
— 1««  B^l,  page  209. 
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We  turn  with  unfeigned  plea8iu*e  from  this  detail  of 
barian,  tyranny  to  the  pathetic  episode  of  Radegonde,  the' 
Thuringian  maiden  of  royal  race,  snatched  from  her  tribe  in 
early  youth  by  Clotheri,  king  of  Ocstor-rike,  and  destined  by 
the  caprice  of  the  Frank  conqueror  for  his  future  bride.  The 
scenes  she  had  \^ntnessed  in  tlic  subjugation  of  her  nation  had 
left  an  indelible  sadness  on  the  mind  of  Radegondc.  In  hef^| 
retreat  at  Atteias,  where  she  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of™ 
receiving  the  education  given  to  many  of  the  Gallo-lioman 
maidens,  slie  imbibed  an  equal  love  of  books  and  horror 
men.  The  lives  of  the  saints  had  inspired  her  with  zeal  fo: 
devotion  and  seclusion :  she  aln^ost  wept  for  martyrdom 
Arrived  at  woman's  estate,  the  idea  of  marriage  with  the  maa 
who  had  steeped  his  iiands  in  the  blood  of  her  brothers  filled 
her  with  repugnance.    She  iled,  but  was  forcibly  broutght 
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back.    The  marriage  took  place.    For  six  years  did  Radegonde 
struggle  between  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  her  irresistible 
longing  for  a  monastic  life.    At  last  she  escaped ;  and^  partly 
by  intimidation,  partly  by  dissimulation,  she  persuaded  the 
Bishop  Metardus  to  consecrate  her  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
Indued  with  the  sacred  character  of  a  nim,  Radegonde  then 
made  her  way  unmolested  to  Poictiers,  where  she  determined 
to  erect  a  convent  in  imitation  of  one  lately  founded  by  Cesa- 
ria,  suter  of  Bishop  Cesarius.    Some  years  were  employed 
in  completing  the  edifice,  which  bore  at  once  the  character 
of  a  Roman  villa  and  a  fortified  castle.    The  day,  however, 
at  length  arrived  when  Radegonde  and  the  maidens  she 
had  chosen  to  share  her  reclusion  could  take  possession  of  it. 
They  were  mostly  selected  from  among  the  Gallo-Roman  po- 
pulation, the  Frank  maidens  neither  possessing  the  qualities 
nor  vocation  for  ascetic  Ufe.    To  satisfy  the  natural  inquiiy 
of  the  reader,  as  to  the  mode  of  monastic  discipline  m  the  sixth 
century,  we  must  quote  M.  Thierry : — 

"  Ce  fiit  vcTft  TauD^  550  que  commenga  pour  Radegonde  la  vie  de  re- 
traite  et  de  paix  qu'elle  avait  si  longtemps  desiree.     Cette  vie,  selon  see 
lives,  ^tait  une  sorte  de  compromis  entre  I'aust^ritd  monastique  et  les  ha- 
bitudes moUement  elegantes  de  la  soci^t^  civilis^e.     L'^tude  des  lettree^ 
figurait  an  premier  rang  des  occupations  imposees  k  toute  la  communautd ; 
on  devait  y  consacrer  deux  heures  chaque  jour,  et  le  reste  du  temps  ^tait 
donn^  aux  exercises  r^Ugieux,  k  la  lecture  des  livres  saints  et  k  des  ouvrages 
^^de  femmes.    Une  des  soeurs  lisait  k  haute  voix  durant  le  travail  fait  en 
commnn^  et  les  plus  intelligeotes,  au  lieu  de  filer,  de  coudre  ou  de  broder^ 
s'oocapaient  dans  une  autre  salle  k  transcrire  des  livres  pour  en  multiplier 
les  copies.     Quoique  s^^re  sur  certains  points,  comme  I'abstinence  de 
viande  et  de  vin,  la  r^gle  tol^rait  quelqucs  unes  des  commodites  et  mSme 
certains  plaisirs  de  la  vie  mondaine ;  Tusage  frequent  du  bain  dans  de  vastes 
piscines  d'eau  chaude,  des  amusements  de  toute  sorte,  et  entre  autres  le  jeu 
de  d^,  ^aient  permis.     La  fondatrice  et  les  digmtaires  du  convent  rece- 
vuent  dans  leur  oimpagnie  non  seuleroent  les  ^v^ques  et  les  membres  du 
V«  derg^  mais  des  lai'ques  de  distinction.  Une  table  somptueuse  ^tait  souvent 
dresB^  pour  les  visiteurs  et  pour  lea  amis ;  on  leur  servait  des  collations 
delicates,  et  quelquefois  de  veritables  fcstins,  dont  la  reinc  faisait  tes  hon- 
neurs  par  courtoisic,  tout  en  s'abstenant  d'y  prendre  part.     Ce  besoin  de 
sociabilite  amenait  encore  au  convent  des  reunions  d'un  autre  genre;  k 
certaines  ^poques,  on  y  jouait  des  scenes  dramatiques,  ou  figuraient,  sous 
des  costumes  brillants,  de  jeunes  filles  du  dehors,  et  probablement  aussi  les 
novices  de  la  maison."— 6"»  Recit,  page  280. 
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About  fifleen  years  aRer  the  foundation  of  the  convent^  the 
Abbess,  whom  Radegonde  had  caused  to  be  chosen  in  her 
stead,  received  the  visit  of  Veuantius  Fortuuatus,  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  learning  and  piety  of  Radegonde  and  her  cloistered 
companions  had  attracted  him  thither.  He  was  received  with 
the  distinction  due  to  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters.  The  Abbess 
and  Radegonde  found  the  greatest  solace  in  his  companyH 
By  them  he  was  persuaded  to  take  holy  orders,  to  ^x  him- 
self in  Poicticrs,  and  to  assume  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
direction  of  the  convent.  Reuounciug^  therefore,  all  idea 
of  rccrossing  the  Alps,  the  lettered  Italian  gave  himself 
up  to  the  delights  of  the  society  of  tlie  Abbess  and  Rade- 
gonde, who  were  too  liappy,  in  return  for  the  charms  and  izi^| 
stniction  of  his  conversation,  to  minister  to  his  tastes  as  a 
"5^  voluptuary,  after  the  fashion  of  the  rich  Italians  of  the  day. 
But  Venantius  qualified  the  excesses  of  the  table,  by  pouring 
over  the  bowl  the  numbers  inspired  by  the  amiability  or  piety 
of  his  fair  hostesses.  To  repay  the  entertainment  they  af- 
forded him,  he  would  even  sometimes  degrade  his  facile  muse 
by  paying  homage  to  the  delicacies  placed  before  him.  But 
there  were  dark  days  when  the  daughter  of  the  Thuringian 
kings  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  impressions  of  her  child- 
hood. At  such  times  Venantius  forsook  his  gay  and  easy 
humour,  to  sympathize  with  the  desponding  Radegonde.  The 
poet,  indeed,  seems  to  have  caught  the  very  breathings  of  her 
soul,  for  his  verse  vividly  reflects  the  utterance  of  the  memory 
of  those  scenes  that  neither  time  nor  circumstance  could  blot 
out  from  her  mind  :— 

"  Nuda  lUBxitalena  calcavit  pUnta  cniorcm, 
Blondaque  trausibat.  fratrc  jacenle,  soror. 

Sspe  aub  humccto  conlidens  lumina  vullu, 
Murinura  claiisa  latent,  nee  mca  cura  tacet. 

Spoctn  libcns  aliquam  si  nuncict  aura  Balutem^ 
Nollaque  de  cunctia  umbra  parentis  adest. 


Quffi  loca  te  teneant,  si  sibitat  aura,  reqniro, 
Nobila  si  volitant  |>endula  poaco  locuiu 

Quod  si  signa  mihi  nee  terra  ncc  oequora  miltunt, 
IVodpera  vel  veniens  nuntia  ferret  avia. 
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Imbribui  infestis  si  aolveret  uiida  carinam, 

Te  petorem  tabula  remige  vecta  mari. 
Sorte  sub  iafauata  ai  preudere  ligna  vctarerj 

Ad  tc  venisdcm  lassa  oatante  manu." — 

Fortvnati  Opera,  t.  I.  page  475. 

The  yearnings  of  the  cloistered  nun  for  the  home  and  friends 
of  her  youth  are  told  by  M.  Thierry  with  much  pathos.  He 
has  also  drawn  in  his  best  style  a  picture  of  that  society  "  d 
troia"  where  ascetics  were  modified  by  letters,  and  devotion 
maintained  decorum.  If  we  too  have  lingered  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  from  the  pleasure  derived  in  contemplating 
a  spot  of  civilization  amidst  the  shattered  ruins  of  Roman 
Gaul.  The  chapters  containing  an  account  of  the  Jew  Priscus 
and  of  Leudaste,  the  parvenu  of  the  sixth  century,  are  rife 
with  amusement  and  instruction  :  we  recommend  them  to 
our  readers,  who  will  sec  that  in  M.  Thierry's  writings  every 
word  has  its  meaning. 

If  our  space  would  allow,  we  would  willingly  add  the  de- 
scription of  the  trial  of  Grcgorius  to  that  of  Praetextatus ; 
but  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  cu- 
rious in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
West.  In  persecuting  that  venerable  and  respected  dignitary 
of  the  Gallic  Church,  Hilperic  found  himself  unsupported 
even  by  his  own  nation.  The  warriors  who  would  have  marty- 
rized the  hapless  Pnetextatus  before  their  king's  eyes,  viewed 
with  disgust  the  persecution  of  Gregorius^  and  like  John  at 
Runnymeile,  Hilperic  was  bearded  by  his  own  barons.  There 
is  always  a  condition  in  the  allegiance  of  vassals :  the  ab- 
ject subjection  of  Rome  made  a  Nero :  the  first  outline  of 
constitutional  liberty  must  be  looked  for  in  feudal  restraint 
on  kingly  despotism.  In  fact,  whilst  the  denizens  of  cities 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  attainment  or  re-establishment 
of  municipal  order,  the  feudal  vassals  directed  their  efforts 
to  the  rcpresbion  of  royal  privilege.  The  first  saw  the  im- 
perial authority  too  far  oflf  to  hope  or  even  desire  to  con- 
trol it,  but  the  latter  were  brought  by  the  system  under 
which  they  lived  into  immediate  contact  with  the  king,  and 
between  them  for  centuries  lay  the  contest  for  supremacy. 
When  the  iiers-Stat  claimed  a  share  of  poHtical  power,  it  was 
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a  proof  of  the  gradual  acknowledgement  of  abstract  right, 
of  mtnd,  of  cmlization,  but  it  was  equally  evidence  of  royal 
sym|jathy  with  a  class  by  whose  elevation  the  unwieldy  growth 
of  feudal  strength  and  daring  might  be  abased.  Again  wei 
counsel  a  study  of  M.  Thierry,  for  there  is  no  situation  he 
has  selected  that  carries  not  its  instructive  lesson.  Is  Gre- 
gorius  arraigned,  do  Mummulus  or  Desidcrius  marshal  the 
battle-field,  does  Merowig  seek  asylum  by  tlie  tomb  of  St, 
Martin,  does  Venantius  breathe  the  soft  poetry  of  the  south, 
does  Frank  encounter  Graul,  or  the  chaste  Gallic  maiden  fly 
to  the  cloister  from  the  brutality  of  the  Scandinavian  savage, 
his  motto  is  ever — 

"  te  causae  et  signa  doccbo.'* 

As  we  read,  we  feci  the  past,  wc  anticipate  the  future.  But 
he  has  done  more:  he  has  told  of  human  things  as  thc^ 
should  be  told  :  he  has  not  wasted  the  midnight  oil  in  study- 
ing, till  he  has  forgotten  that  liistory  is  the  record  of  erring, 
unstable  man  :  he  has  not  sought  for  strained  analogies  and 
cramped  systems.  The  movement,  the  vitality,  the  various. 
qualities  that  race,  time,  age,  instinct,  education,  the  tu 
of  passion,  the  climate,  soil,  or  government  have  stauiped 
man,  sparkle  in  every  page.  Fain  would  we  ngain  sec  the  |>en 
that  has  traced  the  *^  hauts  faits ''  of  the  Normans  and  the 
turbulent  progress  of  the  Frank  kings,  employed  on  the  d 
scendauts  of  I^pin.  Alas  M.Thierry  is  blind!  But  lik 
Homer,  to  whom  Chateaubriand  so  aptly  compared  hhn, 
may  string  his  lyre,  and  invoke  the  historic  muse.  Be  Charle*' 
magne  his  hero,  his  Greeks  the  Frank  vassals,  his  Troad 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  Alps,  sind  wc  will  answer  for  Edrope 
being  his  audience.  But  with  this  wish  let  us  be  allowed  to 
eiq)rcss  also  a  regret,  vain  though  it  be,  viz.  that  the  atxthor 
of  the  '  Lettres  sur  I'Histoire  de  France'  and  the  *  R^cits  dcs 
M^rovingicns  *  did  not  appear  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen 
tury.  Impartial  histoiy  was  not  then  in  the  spirit  ol*  the  agc^ 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  hnd  the  learned  o 
of  Augustin  Thierry  been  then  held  up  to  the  coat 
factions  of  noblesse  and  nature,  they  would  have  seen 
portraiture  drawn  by  so  equitable  and  so  mftsterlj  a 
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that  each  party  would  have  renounced  those  fanciful  theories 
and  dreaming  pictures  of  unreal  grandeur^  that  time  had  am- 
plified ;  that  one  would  have  waived  the  right  of  conquest  to 
the  claims  of  antiquity ;  the  other  confessed  that  the  invasion 
brought  with  it  the  germ  of  political  liberty ;  and  both^  divest- 
ing themselves  of  the  accumulated  prejudice  and  animosity  of 
centuries,  would  have  joined  in  framing  a  constitution,  in  which 
a  fair  portion  of  liberty  might  have  become  the  patrimony  of 
eveiy  subject  in  France.  Such  an  event  might  have  avoided 
the  horrors  of  the  revolution !  Such  might  have  been  the 
puissant  result  of  history  as  a  science.  Then  perhaps  the 
rivulet  might  have  been  stayed, — haply  directed  from  mischief 
to  advantage ;  but  meeting  with  no  resistance,  it  grew  to  a 
brawling  torrent  and  quickly  overleaped  its  bounds,  till,  bois- 
terous and  turbid,  it  swept  wildly  on,  and  man,  sensible  of 
his  puny  powers  of  contest,  could  but  look  on  and  shudder, 
and  trust  to  natiu-e^s  law  that,  when  the  revolutionary  and  de- 
structive element  had  run  its  riotous  course,  the  wave  would 
again  subside  and  the  clamorous  waters  become  a  peaceful 
current.  That  time  has  come,  but  what  has  it  not  cost  to 
France !  Liet  us  at  least  learn  so  much  by  example,  that,  after 
constitutional  liberty,  one  of  the  highest  blessings  of  a  country 
is  a  knowledge  of  her  history,  and  that  to  a  nation  it  is  pre- 
dsely  what  experience  is  to  an  individual ;  but  that  if  unlike 
experience  it  must  be  sought  not  among  men  but  in  books, 
that  is  the  best  in  which  not  only  an  exact  account  is  given  of 
facta,  but  in  which  as  M.  Thierry  remarks, ''  il  s'agit  d'inter^ 
"  preter  et  peindre,  de  trouver  la  loi  de  succession  qui  en- 
*^  chaine  les  faits  Pun  a  Pautre,  de  donner  aux  ^venemens  leur 
^  signification,  leur  caract^re,  la  vie  enfin,  qui  ne  doit  jamais 
"  manquer  au  spectacle  des  choses  humaines.^' 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Adaptation  of  Atmosplieric  Pressure  t^^ 
the  purposes  of  Locomotion  on  Railways,     By  J.  D*  A. 
Samuda.     London:  John  Weale,  184L  ^| 

The  Atmospheric  Railway,     A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon!^ 
the  Earl  of  Uipon,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc. 
By  James  Pim,  Jun.,  M.R.LA.     London,  1841.  jH 

Observations  on  the  Report  of  Lieut, -Colonel  Sir  FredericK^ 
Smithy  R,E.,  and  Professor  Bartow,  on  the  Atmotpheric 
Railway.    By  T.  F.  BsRoiNy  M.R.LA.    LondoDj  184! 

Amongst  the  inventions  which  within  the  last  twenty  y< 
have  rapidly  followed  one  another,  in  the  apphcatioD  of  steam' 
power  to  works  of  public  utility,  the  most  important  ia  the 
Railway.   Scarcely  fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  pract 
cability  of  this  means  of  locomotion  was  untested  even 
experiment ;  and  the  astonisliing  rapidity  with  which,  as 
as  this  point  was  ascertained,  the  invention  was  brought  into' 
general  use,  ia  itself  a   criterion   of  its   vast   importance*. 
During  the  last  twelve  years,  several  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  laid  down  in  the  British  empire ;  and  aboi 
sixty  millions  sterling  had  in  1841  been  embarked  in  raij 
way  speculation ;   independent  of  this,  is  the  still  grenti 
projected  extent  of  its  adoption  on  the  Continent.     Wh« 
we  consider  all  the  diHiculties  to  be  overcome,  the  immeni 
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*  The  Liverpool  wid  Manchester  line  was  opened  to  the  public  Scpterabcr  \. 
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amount  of  labour  to  be  encountered,  and  the  enormous 
capital  that  has  been  so  easily  found  and  so  readily  embarked 
in  this  gigantic  enterprize,  we  find  cause  for  admiration,  not 
less  at  the  power,  skill  and  industry  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  lierculean  ta.sk,  than  at  the  apparently  hmit- 
lesa  resources  of  our  national  wealth. 

The  invention  and  the  successful  application  of  such  a 
power  might  appear  sufficient  for  one  age,  were  it  not  that 
the  characteristic  of  power  is  to  multiply  itself,  and  that  every 
new  discovery  proves  only  the  incitement  to  fresh  efforts  of 
inventive  genius.  We  are  not  content  to  look  back  upon 
what  has  been  achieved,  but  press  continually  forward  to 
what  we  are  capable  of  accomplishing:  new  means  beget 
fresh  wants,  and  these  again  are  the  stimulus  to  those  whose 
task  it  is  to  provide  for  them. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  which  we  shall  sketch  in  the 
present  article,  j)re8ents  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  invention,  apart  from  its  vast  importance  in  reference  to 
practical  results ;  and  v:e  deem  a  subject  of  such  universal 
concernment  to  be  deser\ing  of  an  historic  record.  With  this 
A-icw  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  relate  briefly  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  invention  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  and 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  on  its  application  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  article. 

The  first  idea  of  employing  the  power  of  air  in  land-car- 
riage* occurred  to  a  gentleman  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Taylor,  ^ 
(the  inventor  of  the  first  power-loom)  in  1805.  In  conver- 
sation with  two  friends,  Mr.  Duckworth  and  Mr.  Clegg,  the 
subject  was  discussed;  and,  although  these  gentlemen  were  all 
of  opinion  that  the  idea  was  capable  of  being  realized,  the 
means  of  accomplishing  their  object  was  so  surrounded  with 
dithculties,  that  the  subject  was  ultimately  dropped  witliout 
any  steps  being  taken  or  experiments  made.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was  in  principle  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Ireland, — namely  the  apphcalion  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  obtained  by  the  exhausting  power  of  the 
air-pump,     Mr.  Taylor's  scheme  only  extended  to  the  con- 


*  Ur.  riipiii  originally  auggeitett  euipluying  atiuMplieric  pressure  against  a 
^Knuui.  but  ngt  for  tlieie  purposes. 
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veyance  of  letters  and  despatches ;  he  suggested  that  a  tube, 
large  enouf^h  to  contain  a  paixcl,  should  be  biid  down  from 
one  town  to  another;  at  these  places  a  stationary  steamy 
engine  should  be  erected,  which  should  exhaust  the  tub 
Tlic  parcels  being  placed  in  the  tube  at  one  end,  and  the 
latter  exhausted  by  an  engine  at  the  other,  the  pressure  of 
the  air  would  carry  the  contents  of  the  tube  along  with  im- 
mense velocity ;  at  cacli  station  or  town  the  letters  and 
eels  intended  for  that  dislnct  would  be  taken  oiit|  and 
rest  forwarded  to  their  destination.  Tliis  ingenious  suggci 
tion  was  never  published ;  we  believe  that  it  has  remained  tn 
the  present  time  wholly  unknown :  its  interest  will  be  seen 
u  we  proceed.  J 

In  1810,  Mr.  George  Medhurst,  an  engineer  in  London 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  proposed  "  a  new  method 
of  conveying  goods  and  letters  by  airj"  and  in  1612  he  pub- 
lished his  calculations  and  remarks  on  the  practicability 
the  scheme.  "  Tliese  publications,"  he  says,  "  n»et  with  ih 
'^indifference and  contempt  which  usually  attend  all  attempts 
"  to  deviate  so  widely  from  established  customs."  His  sugges- 
tions led  however  to  no  attempt  to  test  their  correctness;  but 
in  1827  Mr.  Medhurst  printed  another  pamphlet,*  in  whi 
the  author  suggests  four  appUcations  of  the  principle  of  at^ 
mospheric  pressure  to  purposes  of  trnvcUing,  which  \^c  will 
describe  in  his  own  words.  The  passages  we  select  contain 
the  whole  account  of  what  he  purposed  to  accomplish,  th 
rest  of  the  pamphlet  being  filled  with  calculations  an 
of  management,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote* 

^     "  Id  order  to  apply  tbU  principle  to  the  purpose  of  coa^'eying 
i^^patacngers  t'roni  place  to  place,  a  huliow  tube  or  archway  moftt  be  raa- 
ctructed  the  whole  diaUnce,  of  iron,   brick,  timber,  ur  any  nAtciial 
will  confine  the  air.  and  of  such  dimensiooa  aa  to  admit  a  fonr-i 
carriage  to  run  through  it,  capable  ofcarr^Miig  pauviigers,  aud  ufst 
and  capacity  for  large  aiid  heavy  gCHxla.     The  tube  or  aerial  canal 
made  air-tight,  and  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  throughout,  Uai 
a  pair  of  caiit>iron  or  jttone  whi^el  tracks  securely  laiil  oil  along  the  bol 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriR(;e  to  run  upon ;  niid  Uie  carriage 
nearly  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
qonntity  of  air  frorn  passing  by  it.     If  the  air  is  forcfxl  into  the 
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*  It  was  entitled  "  A  new  lystem  of  inlant]  conveysnce  for  goods  and  pi 
eapsble  of  being  applied  and  extended  tbroughoat  the  ronntry,  and  of 
all  kinds  or  goodi,  cattle,  and  pascengcrt,"  etc. 
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the  caiwl^  behind  the  carriage,  by  an  engine  of  sufficient  power«  it  will  be 
dmen  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  it ;  and  if  the  air  is  con- 
tinnally  driven  in,  the  pressure  against  the  carriage,  and  consequently  its 
motion*  will  be  continually  maintained. — Page  3. 

"  When  the  carriage  is  to  go  through  the  canal,  from  the  engine,  the 
air  must  be  forced  into  the  canal  behind  it ;  but  when  it  is  to  go  the  con- 
trary way,  the  same  engine  is  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the  canal,  and  rarify 
the  air  before  the  carriage,  that  the  atmospheric  air  may  press  into  the 
canal  behind  the  carriage,  and  drive  it  the  contrary  way." — Page  15. 

The  next  suggestion  of  Mr.  Medhurst  was  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  practicable,  upon  the  same  principle,  to  form  a  tube  so  as  to  leave 
a  continual  communication  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  it,  with- 
out suffering  any  part  of  the  impelling  air  to  escape ;  and  by  this  means 
to  impel  a  carriage  along  upon  an  iron  road,  in  the  open  air,  with  equal 
vriocity,  and  in  a  great  degree  possessing  the  same  advantages  as  in  paw- 
ing withinaide  of  the  tube,  with  the  additional  satisfaction  to  passengers  of 
being  nnconfined,  and  in  view  of  the  country.  If  a  round  iron  tube,  24 
inchea  in  diameter,  be  made,  with  an  opening  of  2  inches  wide  in  the  cir- 
cnmference,  and  a  flanch  6  or  8  inches  deep  on  each  side  of  the  opening, 
it  will  leave  a  channel  between  the  flanches,  and  an  opening  into  the  tube. 
If  such  a  tube  is  laid  all  along  upon  the  ground,  with  the  iron  channel 
nnmersed  in  a  channel  of  water,  and  a  piston  or  box  made  to  fit  it  loosely, 
and  pass  through  it  upon  wheels  or  rollers,  this  box,  driven  through  the 
tabe  by  the  air  forced  into  it,  may  give  motion  to  a  carriage  without,  by  a 
communication  through  the  channel  and  the  water.  No  air  can  pass  out 
of  the  tube  white  the  channel  is  immersed  in  water,  unless  the  air  is  of 
SDcfa  density  as  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  channel,  and  then  the  air 
will  follow  it  and  escape ;  but  there  is  an  opening  made  for  a  bar  of  iron 

to  paas  from  the  running  box,  in  the  interior  of  the  tube to  which  a 

rod  or  crank  may  be  brought  from  the  carriage  in  the  open  air,  and  from 
that  receive  ita  motion." 

'r     A  third  plan  was  the  following : — 

"  A  plan  to  combine  the  two  modes  together,  that  the  goods  may  be 
conveyed  within  the  canal,  and  a  communication  made  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside  of  it,  so  that  a  carriage  may  be  impelled  in  the  open  air,  to 
carry  passengers,  wonid  be  an  improvement  desirable  and  practicable.  It 
muBt  be  eflbcted  without  the  aid  of  water,  that  it  may  rise  and  fall  as  the 
land  liet ;  and  it  must  give  a  continual  impulse  to  the  outside  carriage, 
without  suffering  the  impelling  air  to  escape.  For  this  purpose  there 
most  be  some  machinery  which  will  diminish  the  simplicity,  make  it  more 
expensive,  and  more  liable  to  be  disordered,  unless  executed  in  the  most 
sabstantial  and  perfect  manner ;  but  by  skill,  by  experience,  and  sound 
wnkmanship,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways." 

J      Mr,  Medhurst  suggested  a  fourth  idea : — 

"  The  tame  principle  and  the  same  fona,  may  be  advantageously  applied 
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to  convey  gnoHs  nnd  passengers  in  the  open  air^  upon  n  common  ro&d.  at 
the  eame  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  loioute,  or  sixty  miles  per  hour;  and  with( 
any  obstruction,  except,  at  times,  contrary  ninds,  which   may  retiu-d  tl 
progress,  and  heavy  snow,  which  may  obstruct  it.     If  a  square  iron  tul 
be  formed,  two  feet  on  each  side,  four  feet  in  area^  with  three  sides, 
one-half  of  the  top,  of  cast  iron,  the  other  half  of  the  top  made  of  plttt 
iron  or  copper,  to  lif^  up  and  shut  doiK*n  in  a  groove  in  the  cast-iron 
top  plate,  OS  before  described ;  and  if  a  strong  and  light  box  or  fhnae  be 
made  to  run  upon  wheels,  within  the  tube,  and  an  iron  arm  made  to  pass 
out,  through  the  opening  made  hy  lifting  up  the  plate,  as  before  deacribed, 
this  ann  raay  give  motion  to  a  carriage  in  the  open  air,  and  upon  the  cora- 
mon  road,  without  any  railway,  if  the  pressure  within  the  tube  is  made 
strong  enough  fur  the  purpose."  J 

This  pamphlet  is  now  simply  an  interesting  historical  do- 
cument :  the  suggestions  of  its  author  led  at  the  time  to  no 
practical  result^  because,  although  he  understood  the  principle, 
the  point  upon  which  its  applicability  entirely  depended  was 
unattained :  the  difficulty  was,  to  find  the  means  of  rendering 
a  tube  sufficiently  air-tight,  and  at  the  same  time  of  allowing 
yL  a  piston,  which  should  connect  the  motive  power  within  tl 
tube  with  the  Ijodies  to  be  propelled  on  its  outside,  to 
freely  along  an  opening  in  this  lube. 

Previously  however  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Medhur&t'i 
second  tract,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Vallance  in  1824  ^ 
for  a  plan  of  locomotion  by  atmospheric  pressure.     This  was 
merely  a  moditication  of  Mr.  Medhurst's  first  scheme  of  ex- 
hausting a  tunnel  large  enough  to  contain  a  train  of  carriages: 
a  stationary  engine  was  to  be  erected  at  one  end  of  this  tun- 
nel, which,  it  was  supposed,  would  create  a  sufficient  vacuiiia^ 
for  the  pressure  of  the  air  acting  on  a  piston  attached  to  th«^ 
first  carriage  to  impel  the  whole  train  forward.    It  is  astonish- 
ing that  a  plan,  for  many  reasons  so  palpably  impracticablcj 
engaged  the  attention  of  any  man  of  sense,  or  was  made  the 
subject  for  a  patent.    A  model  of  this  railway  was  cxhibitc< 
at  Brighton,  but  this  was  the  extent  of  its  application. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  a  claim  put  forward  by  Mr.  Pinki 
to  be  the  inventor  of  a  pneumatic  railway.     He  obtained 
patent,  March  1st,  1834,  for  a  contrivance  precisely  similai 
to  that  which  Medhurst  bad  published  seven  years  before, 
cepting  that  he  proposed  to  use  a  rope  for  the  continuouj 
valve,  and  substituted  a  cylinder  for  a  square  tube,  which  h< 
describes  as  follows ; — 
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"A  flexible  cord  lies  in  the  groove  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  for  the 
purpose  of  clusiug  the  longitudinal  aperture  ;  this  cord  is  to  he  uf  the  same 
length  05  the  pneumatic  rallwayj  and  to  fit  tightly  into  the  groove  or 
cbanael." 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Pinkus  took  out  a  new  patent  hi  1836,  in  which  he  says, — 

"The  method  of  carrying  it  into  practice  consists  in  a  method  or  in  me- 
thods of  constructing  the  pneumatic  valve  and  the  valvular  cord,  and  in  the 
manner  of  using  the  «une.  one  of  which  methods  hereinafter  described,  I 
design  to  substitute  for  and  in  lieu  of  the  valve  and  cord  described  in  the 
specification  of  my  said  former  patent." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  specification  of  this  con- 
trivance, which  proved  a  second  failure ;  but  we  must  note 
that  it  in  no  way  anticipated  or  i-escmblcd  the  subsequent 
invention  of  Mr.  Clcgg.  The  diflicuhy  had  still  to  be  con- 
(|uered,  and  no  approach  to  this  had  been  made,  since  Mr. 
Mcdhurst  first  suggested  the  idea  of  making  a  continuous 
communication  between  the  inside  of  the  tube  and  the  car- 
riage withoutside,  sufficiently  air-tight  for  the  object  required. 
On  the  3rd  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Cleggtook  out  his  patent, 
which  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August 
iollowing  Mr.  Pinkus  took  out  a  third  patent,  in  which  he  in- 
troduces a  valve  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Clegg, 
and  further  proposes  to  seal  it  with  a  composition  to  be  alter- 
nately fluid  and  solid,  as  described  in  Mr.  Clcgg's  patent,  with 
the  only  difference  that  the  composition  was  to  be  melted  by 
a  galvanic  wire  instead  of  a  heater.  This  patentwas  enrolled 
eight  months  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Clegg's  specification. 

All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
we  have  mentioned  had  failed,  until  the  invention  of  Mr.  Clcgg^ 

>cted  this,  in  a  manner  which,  from  subsequent  expert- 

lents,  removes  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  at- 
mospheric railway,  and  opens  a  new  prospect  of  advantages, 
the  extent  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  calculated.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  invention  consists  in  "  a  method  of 
''constructing  and  working  valves  in  combination  with  ma- 
''chinery,"  to  be  applied  to  "railways  or  other  purposes,  by 
"a  line  o^  partially  exhausted  pipes,  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
"tainiiig  a  tlircct  tractive  force  to  move  weights,  either  on 
**the  niilway  or  otherwise."  The  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Clcgg^s  specification  explains  this ; — 
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"  My  improvemGntfl  coiuist  in  a  method  of  constructing  and  working 
valves  in  combination  with  machinery.  TTiefie  valves  work  on  a  hinge  of 
leather,  or  other  flexible  material,  which  is  practically  air-tight  (eimilar  to 
the  valves  commonly  used  iu  air-pumps),  the  extremit)-  or  edge  of  thcM 
valves  is  caused  to  fall  into  a  trough  containing  a  composition  of  bees'  wax 
and  tallow,  or  bees'wax  and  oil,  or  any  substance  or  composition  of  sub- 
stances which  is  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmoepherej  and  becomes 
fluid  when  heated  a  few  degrees  above  it.  After  the  valve  Is  closed,  and 
its  extremit}'  is  laying  in  the  trough,  the  tallow  is  heated  sufficiently  to 
up  or  cement  together  the  fracture  round  the  edge  or  edges  of  the  vali 
which  the  previous  opening  of  the  valve  had  cauecd;  and  then  the  he 
being  removed,  the  tallow  ogain  becomes  hard,  and  forms  an  air-tight  joil 
or  cement  between  the  extremity  of  the  valve  and  the  trough.  When  it 
requisite  tu  open  the  valve,  it  is  done  by  lifling  it  out  of  the  talluw, 
or  without  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  before-named  process  of 
ing  it,  or  rendering  it  air-tight,  is  repeatetl  ever)-  Uroe  it  is  closed, 
combination  of  valves,  with  machinery,  is  made  in  the  application  of  tbf 
valves  to  railways*  or  other  purposes,  by  a  line  of  partially  exhausted  pi] 
for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  direct  tractive  force  to  move  weights,  either 
on  the  railway  or  otherwise." 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1641,  Mr.  Pirn,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Dublin  Railway  Company,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  RiT)on,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  flub 
ject  of  the  atmospheric  railway.  From  this  work  we  sh 
extract  a  simple  description  of  the  invention. 

"On  this  aystem  of  working  railways,  the  moving  power  is  communi- 
cated to  the  trains  by  means  of  a  continuous  pipe  or  main,  of  suitable  dia- 
meter, laid  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  and  supported  by  tlic  same  cross- 
aleepcrs  to  which  the  chairs  and  rails  arc  attached.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  pipe  being  pro|H'rly  prepared  by  a  coating  of  tallow,  a  travelling  pistoo 
made  air-tight  by  leather  packing,  is  introduced  therein,  and  is  conoec 
to  the  leading  carriage  of  each  train  by  an  iron  plate  or  coulter.  In 
position,  if  part  of  the  air  be  withdrawn  from  that  length  of  pI[K-  in  froi 
of  the  piston  by  an  air-pump,  worked  from  a  stationary  cngiira  or  by  oi 
mechanical  means,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance^  a  certain  amoont 
pressure  on  the  back  of  the  piston  (being  the  locomotive  force)  will  t 
place,  proportioned  to  the  power  employed.  In  practice,  and  lo  work 
cconnmically.  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prodace  an  exhaustion  of  air  in 
pipe,  equal  to  causing  a  pressure  from  the  atmosphere*  upon  or  l)rhind 
travelling  piston,  of  S  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  only  alxiut  ono*h 
the  pressure  due  to  a  vacuum.  Supposing  the  main  pipe  to  be  of  lt>  inch 
internal  diameter,  it  will  receive  a  piston  of  364  saperticiul  inches  area,  on 
which,  with  the  above  pressure,  a  tractive  force  of  2.032  lbs.  is  con 
quently  obtained  ;  and  this  is  capable  of  propelling  a  train  wetgUing 
tons  (or  eight  to  nine  loaded  carriages),  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour. 
An  acclivity  of  1  in  100,  or  53  feet  per  mile.    The  Iron  ooollfT  being 
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to  the  trftveUing  piston  within  the  pipe,  and  also  to  the  leading  carriage  of 
the  trun,  connects  them  together,  moving  through  an  aperture  formed  in 
the  top,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  ;  while  one  set  of  vertical 
rollers  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  at  some  little  distance  behind  the  piston* 
progreastvely  lift  ap  for  the  space  of  a  few  feet,  and  another  set  of  rollers 
attached  to  the  carnage  close  down  again,  a  portion  of  a  continuous  flexible 
valve  or  flap«  of  peculiar  construction,  covering  the  aperture ;  and  it  is  the 
very  simplei  ingenious,  and  efficient  mode  of  successively  opening,  and 
closing  down  and  hermetically  sealing  this  valve,  as  each  train  advances 
and  moves  on,  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  patent ;  the  operation  consisting  first,  in  opening  the  valve  to 
Admit  the  free  admission  of  the  external  air,  to  press  on  the  back  of  the 
piston,  and  produce  motion ;  and  then  in  effectually  closing  down  and 
sealing  the  valve  again,  so  as  to  leave  the  pipe  iu  a  fit  state  to  receive  the 
travelling  piston  of  the  next  train,  and  ready  to  be  again  exhausted  of  its 
air.  Stationary  engines  of  sufficient  power,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
traffic  and  speed  required,  wouldj  in  practice,  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
three  miles  apart,  and  be  arranged  to  work  the  railway  to  that  length, 
alternately  on  either  side  of  their  position,  as  might  be  required. — Pagt$  6-8. 

The  means  of  stopping  a  train  and  passing  from  one  sec- 
tion of  pipe  to  another  are  as  follows : — 

"  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  or  retard  the  carriages,  in  addition 
to  thfl  oae  of  a  common  break,  a  valve  in  the  travelling  piston  may  be  opened 
by  the  guard  or  conductor  of  the  train,  whereby,  the  external  air  being  ad- 
mitted in  advance  of  the  piston  into  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  pipe,  the 
propelling  power  is  at  once  destroyed.  The  separating  valves,  in  the  main 
or  pipe  between  each  section  or  division  of  the  line,  being  made  self-acting, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  stopping,  or  even  for  retarding  the  movement 
of  the  train,  in  passing  from  one  division  of  the  pipe  to  another,  as  the  air 
is  snccessively  exhausted  by  the  stationary  power  placed  at  the  proper 
intervals.  The  carriages  may,  therefore,  pass  continuoUBly,  at  any  required 
velocity,  as  if  drawn  by  a  locomotive  engine  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  circumstance  in  mind,  as  by  any  other  system  of  traction  by  stationary 
engines  than  the  atm(»pheric,  a  stoppage  and  a  change  at  each  engine  is 
anavoidable."— /*flye«  9-10, 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  this  invention,  and  the  facility  and  regularity  with  which 
the  tube  and  valves  act,  without  examining  the  apparatus  or 
plans  of  its  construction.  The  exhaustion  of  the  main  tube, 
lad  the  propulsion  of  the  piston  and  carriages  attached,  are 
easily  comprehended ;  but  the  mode  of  passing  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  pipe  to  another,  above  alluded  to,  requires  more 
attention :  this  is  explained  in  the  description  given  by  M. 
Teisserenc  in  his  Report  to  the  French  Government,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  allude : — 
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"  Quond  on  sort  do  la  sphere  d'action  d'unc  machiac  pneumatique,  pour 
entrcr  dans  la  sphere  d'action  do  Tapparci)  pneumatiquc  sulvant,  U  est  dooc 
convenable  ({ue  Tair  du  tube  daiis  lequel  od  entre  Boit  dcjfi  raK'fic ;  mou 
^  alors  le  tube  est  ferme  h  hca  deux  cxtreniitt's.  Nouvelle  difficult^  pour 
cvitcr  ]c  choc  du  piston  arrivant  avcc  toutc  sa  vitessc  acquise  cootrt*  la  60u- 
papc  de  cl6ture,  pour  ouvrir  cettc  soupape  avec  uu  |>ctit  elFort,  de  maoicre 
h  donner  passage  au  piston,  sans  donncr  passage  k  Tair  ext^rieur,  uns 
arrt*ter,  sans  ralentir  seulement  le  convoi.  Ici  il  a  fallu  uncore  recourira  aoe 
disposition  fort  ingenieuee.  La  soupapc  de  MM.  Clegg  et  Samuda  s'ouvr^ 
au  moment  oii  )e  piston  fcrmc  d6)h  le  tube,  et  parl'actiuoniemeda  pUtoni 
V  Tcffort  eat  presque  nul,  la  lentrce  dc  I'air  n'en  est  pas  augmeutee.  Quant' 
ii  la  sortie  du  piston  d'un  tube«  ellc  nc  donnc  lieu  non  plus  h.  aucun  choc, 
bien  qu'une  soupapc  de  cl6turc  se  trouve  aussi  a  rcxtr^mit^  du  tuyau.  et 
voici  comment :  I'apparci)  pncumatique  ptacd  sur  le  cdtc'  du  chetnin  com- 
muaiquc  avec  le  tube  de  propulsion  par  un  tube  aspirateur.  11  a  sutlt 
placer  cc  tuynu  aspirateur  &  quelques  metres  en  deqk  de  I'extre'roite  fcrm 
par  la  aoupape  dc  sortie  pour  rcndre  toute  rencontre  entre  le  pi»ton  et  cet 
80Upa|)e  impossible.  D^  que  lo  piston  a  di^passt*  lo  tube  aspirateur,  1' 
n'etont  plua  enlcve  dcvant  ^ui  sc  comprime  dc  plus  en  plus,  augmcnte  p 
gresstvcment  de  densiti'  jusqu'au  moment  oh  la  presaion  int^rieure  elant' 
sup^ricurc  &  la  pression  ataioaph(?riquc,  la  soupapc  a'ouvrc  d'cilc-m^iac.'* 
—^f.  Th$9ennc't  Report,  p.  112. 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Clegg  liad  taken  out  his  patent,  he  exhi- 
bited a  model  30  feet  long  at  Paris ;  and  a  second  model,  120 
feet  long,  was  erected  in  1  SiO,  by  Messrs.  Samuda  at  their  ma- 
nufactory in  Southwnrkj  which  excited  much  attention.     In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  space  of  ground  at  Worm- 
J    holt  Scrubs,  half  a  mile  long,  was  placed  by  the  directoj 
of  the  Thames  Junction  liailway  Company  at  the  dispot 
of  Messrs.  CIcgg  and  Samuda  (who  co-operated  iu  carryin^I 
out  the  invention),  for  the  purpose  of  laj-ing  down  a  line 
of  railway  on  the  atmospheric  principle;  and  in  May,  1840^h 
this  experimental  line  was  opened.     An  event  so  interesting^ 
attracted  a  large  concourse  of  persons  to  the  spot ;  and  by 
the  issue  of  the  experiment  then  to  be  tried,  would  probabh 
be  shown  the  practicability  or  failiu-c  of  the  invention  :  scv 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  of  ran) 
and  eminent  engineers  were  present.     The  success  which  froi 
the  tirst  attended  these  experiments  realized  the  cxpectutioni 
of  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda;  they  were  repeated  sevci 
times  each  week  during  a  twelvemonth,  and  continued  lc« 
frequently  a  second  year.     Engineers  and  |)crsonB  connects 
with  railway  companies  came  from  Paris,  Petersburg,  VieanA,' 
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Berlin  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  from 
every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  to  examine  the  apparatus 
and  witness  its  operation.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  in  1840,  which  was  reprinted  in  an 
extci\ded  form  in  184 1,  We  shall  refer  to  the  points  of  chief 
interest. 

The  inchnation  of  the  line  was  1  in  120;  the  varuum-pipe 
half  a  mile  long  and  9  inches  internal  diameter ;  the  cxlmust- 
ing-pump  was  37^  inches  diameter  and  22^  inches  stroke^ 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  16-hor3e  power. 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  a  series  of  posts  were  fixed  alonf;  the 
half  mile  every  two  chains,  and  a  barometric  gunge  was  attached  at  each 
end  of  the  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  degree  to  wliich  the 
pipe  WAS  exhausted.  A  vacuum  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  eighteen 
inches  high  was  obtained  in  about  one  minute,  and  both  guages  iadicated^,^^ 
the  same  extent  of  vacuum  at  the  same  instant."  ^ 

Following  out  the  registered  results  obtained  during  six 
months,  it  was  found  that  a  main  pipe  of  IS  luclies  diameter 
would  be  sufficiently  large  for  a  traffic  of  50()0  tons  a  day,  viz. 
'S500  each  way^  supposing  the  inclination  of  the  line  to  average 
1  in  100*.  But  among  the  most  important  of  the  facts  deduced 


*  The  Patentees  ^we  the  following  detniU: — "  A  m«n  pipe,  IH  inches  diameiert'^ 

^|tJ»Jll  contain  o  pUton  of  25-4  inches  area  :  ihe  asu&l  pressure  on  this  piston,  prodnceil 

9}  ethdiisting  the  pipe,  should  be  S  lbs,  per  sc^uarc  inch  (ai  this  is  tiie  moil  tcono- 

miral  dc]|^ce  of  Tacuum  to  vrurk  nt,  itnd  a  large  mftrgin  is  lea  for  obtaining;  higher 

wi-uums  ro  druw  trains  heavier  than  usual  on  eniergendes) — a  tractive  furcc  of 

S033  poiiniit  is  thus  ohtaincd,  which  will  draw  n  train  weighing  45  tons,  at  .10  miles  /^ 

;r  hour,  up  an  incline  riMDg  I  In  100.     Two  and  a  lialf  miles  of  thi:i  pipe  will 

itaiti  23,324  cubic  feet  of  air,  |^tlu  of  which,  or    12,439  cubic  feel,  must  be 

imped  out  to  clfvct  a  vacuum  eifual  to  R  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  nir-pump  for 

ia  purpo-K:  ahould  be  S  feet  7  inches  diameter,  or  24  7  feet  area,  and  its  piston 

lid  move  through  220  feet  per  minute,  thu5  ditcharging  at  the  rate  of  24*7  X 

to  a  A434  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  firit,  and  at  the  rate  of  25J4!  cubic  fceC  per 

ihiute  when  the  vacuum  has  advanced  to   16  inchei  mercury,  or  8  lbs.  per  square 

ich(  the  mean  quantity  dinchitrged  being  thus   3985  feet  per  iniunte  :  therefore 

1^^^  s  3'I  minutes,  the  time  required  to  exhmist  tiic  pipe;  and  us  ihc  area  of 

ih*  pumppistfin  is  11  times  us  great  ai  (hat  in  the  pipf,  so  the  velocity  of  the  latter 

l^itill  be  14  rimes  as  great  ai  that  of  the  former,  or  220  feet  per  minuie  x  14  *> 

■lOHO  iVet  per  iniruite,  or  '-15  utiles  per  hour.     Kut  in  con&equcnce  oi  the  imperfect 

iL'tioii   of  an  air-pump,  slight  leakages,  etc..  (his  velocity  will  be  reduced  lo  30 

'■liles  per  hour,  and  the  time  requisite  lo  make  the  vnruum  increased  tu  4  minutes: 

^tiie'.rain  will  xhiu  move  over  the  2^  milei  section  in  5  minutes,  and  it  can  be  pre< 

fared  for  the  next  trnin  in   4   niinutei  murr, — together  0  minutes  ;    15  minutes  ii     ^ 

Oierrlore  nmplr  lime  to  ttUow  between  each  train,  and  sup[»osing  the  working  day 

lo  coRsi>l  of  I  i  huurs.  Hd  tisins  can  be  sturted  in  each  direction,  ur  2520  tons, 

mtkJng  a  total  of  &0U0  ions  per  day.     The  fixed  engine  to  perform  this  duty  will 

^  bt  110  horses'  power,  equiTalent  to  32  horses'  power  per  luile  in  each  dirvcUoo/^^,,^ 
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from  these  experiments  are  the  following,  which  refer  to  th«_ 
effects  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  apparatus : — 

.."The   workings  of  the  aystom   arc   equally  perfect  dun 

all  acafious, — through  the  height  of  sammer  and  in  tlie  tevereat  winter  tJ 

wc  have  known  for  many  years  :  in  no  single  iDstance  during  the  w 

time  has  any  derangement^ of  the  machinery  taken  place,  to  pre^xnt, 

^  even  to  delay  for  one  mlfinto.  the  starting  of  the  trains.  The  main  pipft' 
and  valve  have  considerably  iajprovod.  by  working  i  the  compositioD  for 
BeaLing  the  valve  has  become  so  much  more  Grmly  bedded  in  its  place,  that 
while  in  June  \Bst  we  were  only  able  to  obtain  a  vacuum  equal  to  a  column 
of  mercury  10  to  20  inches  high,  wc  now  obtain  from  2'2  to  24  inches,  and 
uccaaionally  25.    The  speed,  originally  from  30  to  30  miles  per  hour,  now 

<^  ranges  from  30  to  45.     The  whole  attendance  the  valve  and  main  recei 
during  this  period  was  that  of  a  single  labourer  for  about  one  hour  eve: 
week:   the  composition  now  in  the  valve*grooTeliaa  never  been  ekangcd 
and  60  lbs.  weight  only  has  been  added  to  supply  tha  waato  i  the  cost 
this  composition,  which  conaiats  of  wax  and  tallow,  is  U.  per  lb." — Pays 
11. 
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Tlte  success  of  these  expenments,  and  the  general  attention 
which  was  drawn  to  the  subject,  forced  It  upon  the  notice  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Pim,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  so  important  an  entcrprize,  printed  n  detailed 
description  of  the  atmospheric  railway,  the  great  pubUc  ad- 
vantages which  its  adoption  held  out,  and  lu'gcd  the  su!>^| 
ject  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  ™ 
consequence  of  this  appeal,  Sir  Frederick  Smith  and  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  Mxre  appointed  to  examine  the  experiment 
works  at  Wormholt  Scrubs,  and  to  furnish  a  report  upo 
the  applicability  of  the  system.  This  document,  addressed 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  was  presented  to  Pariiamcnl,  and  is  dated 
February  15,  1842.  Its  contents  consist  chiefly  of  calcula 
tions  on  the  details  of  working,  too  purely  scientific  for  o 
examination  here.  We  cannot,  however,  but  notice  the  n 
tiality  of  the  general  remarks,  the  evident  desire  to  suggei 
every  doubt  and  to  minimize  every  advantage  of  the  atm 
spheric  system.  Notwithstanding  this  bias,  however,  the  ad 
missions  forced  upon  its  authors  are  decisive.  The  chi 
points  on  which  questions  naturally  present  themselves,  and  to 
which  we  shall  first  confine  oiu'  attention,  are  the  foUowin 
we  quote  them  from  the  Parliamentary  Report : — 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  trains  of  carriage*  may 
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"  be  worked  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  points 
**  now  to  be  decided  are : — 

'^  1.  Whether  this  principle  admit  of  its  being  advantage- 
*'  ously  applied  to  greater  distances  than  half  a  milei  which 
"  is  the  length  of  the  present  experimental  Une  '^  [at  Worm- 
holt  Scrubs]. 

"  2.  The  probable  expense  of  constructing  a  railway  on 
"  this  principle,  and  of  supplying  the  locomotive  power. 

"  3.  The  relative  economy  in  working  such  a  line,  as  com* 
"  pared  with  a  railway  worked  by  locomotive  engines. 

"4.  The  degree  of  safeiy  which  the  atmospheric  system 
"  affords^  as  compared  with  other  locomotive  means. 

The  first  of  these  points  appears  to  be  decided^  by  the  suc- 
cessful results  obtained  on  the  railway  from  Kingstown  to 
Dalkey,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  which  has  been  recently 
completed :  these  are  still  more  satisfactory  than  the  former 
experiments  on  a  line  of  half  a  mile :  but  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  them  hereailer.  We  shall  here  quote  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Samuda  on  this  point : — 

"  In  answer  to  the  first  objection  we  would  say,  in  every  case  where  a 
train  has  been  started,  the  pipe  has  first  been  exhausted  to  IS  inches  of  mer- 

cary  or  upwards From  the  barometric  guages  fixed  at  both  ends  of 

the  pipe^  the  vacuum  is  ascertained  to  be  formed  to  an  equal  extent  through- 
out the  whole  length  without  any  appreciable  difference  of  time.  The  pipe 
laid  down  is  9  inches  diameter  and  half  a  mile  long,  and  a  pressure  equal  to 
a  column  of  mercury  18  inches  high  is  obtained  in  one  minute  by  an  air- 
pOffip  37i  inches  diameter,  moving  through  165  feet  per  minute.  Now  it 
is  obvious  that,  if  the  transverse  section  of  the  pipe  be  increased  to  any 
ntent,  and  the  area  of  the  air-pump  proportionately  increased,  the  restdt 
will  remain  unaltered, — i.e.  half  a  mile  of  pipe  will  be  exhausted  in  one 
minute  ;  and  supposing  the  air-pump  has  to  exhaust  3  miles,  it  will  perform 
the  operation  in  6  minutes :  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the  area  of  the  air- 
pump  be  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  pipe,  the  ex* 
haostion  will  be  performed  more  rapidly,  or  vice  vertd.  These  results  are 
matters  of  absolute  certiunty.  as  convincingly  clear  as  that  the  power  of  a 
iteam-engine  must  be  regulated  by  the  area  of  the  piston  on  which  the 
steam  acts.  No  person  of  scieutific  attainments  will  for  one  moment  doubt 
duit.  if  a  steam*engine  were  made  with  a  cylinder  twice  the  area  of  the 
kn/ett  cylinder  ever  set  to  work,  the  power  obtained  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  area.  And  so  with  the  air-pumps  before  alluded  to  i 
the  excess  of  work  is  immediately  arrived  at.  that  an  air-pump  6  feet  3 
inches  diameter  will  perform  over  another  of  3  feet  1^  inch  diameter,  the 
>peed  of  the  pistons  being  the  same  in  both  instances.    So  plain  and  self- 
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evident  is  thia  result,  that  we  believe  the  most  sceptical  vtll  admit  it  to  be 
correct ;  and  this  being  ^anted>  the  applicability  of  the  system  to  a  line  o^H 
any  length  must  follow  ;  for  whatever  the  length  of  railroad  be, — whether  3«^| 
or  30,  or  300  miles, — no  dlBfcrent  effects  have  to  be  produced.  The  worluag 
a  road  30  miles  long  would  be  the  same  thing  as  working  10  roads  etch  3 
miles  long.  Every  3  miles  an  engine  and  air-pump  ts  6xed,  which  exhausts 
its  own  portion  of  pipe  before  the  train  arrives ;  thus,  as  the  train  ad^'anccs, 
it  receives  power  from  each  succee<ling  engine  in  lam  (and  without  any 
stoppage,  unless  required,  until  it  arrives  at  its  final  destination),  and  rhfti 
air-pumps  continuing  to  work,  after  the  train  has  passed,  on  the  sectiot 
they  act  upon,  re-exhaust  it  in  readiness  for  the  next. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  construction,  we  now  jmb- 
sesB  satisfactory  data  upon  which  to  form  a  calculation.  In 
the  first  place,  on  tlie  atmospheric  system  one  line  of  rail*  is 
proved  to  be  sufficient,  and  half  the  expense  of  rails  is  thus 
at  once  saved.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  weight  of  the 
may  be  reduced  very  considerably,  in  consequence  of 
weight  of  the  locomotive  engine  (from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons] 
being  got  rid  of. 

M.  Mallet,  in  his  recent  Report  to  the  French  Governmenl 
(to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter),  makes  another  valuable 
suggestion,  which  will  j)robably  lead  to  a  further  saving ; — 
"  Could  we  not  besides  (as  is  done  on  the  road  from  Kinge 
"  town  to  Dalkcy,  where  the  trains  run  more  than  500  metre 
"  by  momentum,  the  })Lston  out  of  the  pipe)  have  long  iiitci 
"  ruptions  of  the  main  pipes,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  traini 
«  arriving  at  new  mains  should  regain  their  lost  speed,  Grci 
*^  economy  -would  i'ollow  such  an  arrangement.     Of  the  dil 
"  fercnt  combinations  which  might  thus  be  formed,  much  y( 
"  remains  to  be  mnV^—Paffe  41. 

Another  considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the  expense 
forming  the  road.     Those  who  have  studied  the  cost  of  con- 
structing railways,  know  well  hoM-  large  an  item  this  foi 
A  slight  inclination  iu  the  course  renders  n  Rucccssion  of  cnii 
bnnkments,  cuttings,  viaducts,  etc.,  necessary,  which  have  no( 
only  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  be  maintoinci 
and  repaired.    The  cost  of  this  is  too  obvious,  to  any  oi 
who  has  travelled  on  our  present  lines  of  railway,  to  need  in^ 
dication, 

M.  Mallet,  in  speaking  of  the  width  of  woy  required  on 
the  present  system,  says : — 
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•'This  width,  more  than  quaUruple  tliat  of  the  road,  is  rendered  neccs- 
tttiy  by — First,  tiie  foundation  of  the  slopes  required  by  the  cuttings  and 
emljankinent*.  Secondly,  the  spoil  banka.  Tliiidly,  the  side  roads. 
Fourthly,  the  drains  or  ditches ;  and  Fifthly  and  lastly,  the  sidings  for 
stations  oo  the  line.  Of  these  five  causes  the  principal  is  the  foundations 
for  the  slopfs,  which  are  often  very  considerable.  The  necessity  of  great 
radii  of  curvature,  and  especially  that  of  small  inclinations,  leads  inevitably 
to  this.  With  the  Atmospheric  system,  the  earthworks,  and  consequently 
the  extent  of  the  slopes,  will  be  much  less  considerable.  To  estimate  the 
cost  of  compensation  on  this  system  at  ^ths  of  that  on  the  ordinar)'  rail- 
roads would  be  to  overrate  this  part  of  the  expense." — Pttgc  40, 

And  again: — 

"  Passing  now  to  works  of  art,  1  shall  remark  that  a  great  number  among 
them.  OS  bridges,  under  which  tlie  railroad  posses^,  will  be  considerably  re. 
duced  in  their  dimensions.  Instead  of  a  height  of  S'^'SO  under  the  crown, 
these  bridges  will  need  to  have  no  more  than  3°^'50  at  most,  since  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  leave  passage  for  the  chimneys  of  the  tocorootives.  The 
quantity  of  embankment  at  the  approaches  to  these  bridges  will  be  propor- 
tionally  less." — Pay*  41. 

The  fact  has  never  been  questioned,  that  the  atmospheric 
railway  admits  of  much  steeper  gradients ;  and,  ^vithout 
entering  on  the  wide  field  of  calculations  of  economy  and 
public  advantage  which  this  simple  fact  opens^  we  shall  limit 
our  remarks  to  one  point  of  view,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
follow  out  the  deducible  reasonings-  A  locomotive  engine 
weighing  1 7  tons  >vill  only  draw  a  load  of  about  30  tons  ujj 
an  inchned  plane  of  1  in  100  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour. 
If  required  to  draw  any  additional  weight,  at  this  small  speed, 
another  engine  must  be  attached, — that  is,  the  cost  of  working 
must  be  doubled.    This  is  alluded  to  by  M.  Teisserenc : — 

"Nc  pouvaiit  diviser  les  trains,  ni  creer  k  volonte  des  trains  supplcmen- 
taircs,  ausaitdt  qu'nn  convoi  est  trop  charge,  it  faut  attcler  deux  locomo- 
tives, c*cst-k-dire  doubler  les  frais  de  transport.  Les  accidents  snr  les 
trains  loenes  h.  tres-grande  vitcssc  ont  d'auiant  plus  de  gravitc  que  Ic 
nombrc  dea  voiturea  attclecs  est  plus  considerable.  Nou  sculement  ils 
rrap|>ent  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  pcr&onnes,  mais  la  masse  en  mouve- 
ment  ^tont  plus  grande,  les  chocs,  en  cos  d'arr^t  brusque,  sont  plus  diifi- 
cilcs  a  araortir,  plus  dcsastreux  dans  leurs  cons^oences," — Page  107. 

We  now  turn  to  the  atmospheric  principle.  The  stationary 
eagine  of  100  horse-power,  now  at  work  on  the  Dalkey  railway, 
draws  T2  tons  at  20  miles  an  hour^  along  a  line  of  1]  miles 
upon  a  gradient  of  I  in  100.    The  Parliamentary  Reporters 
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admit  that^  whilst  "  a  great  part  of  the  power  of  the  hear 
'*  locomotive  engine  is  expended  in  overcoming  its  own 
"  vity  and  resistance,  it  is  equally  true  that,  on  the  atmospheri* 
"  principle,  the  whole  additional  force  is  exerted  on  the  loac 
"  itself,"  This  advantage  of  the  atmospheric  principle  con* 
^  sequently  admits  the  power  of  working  lines  economically  oi 
a  large  range  of  gradients  from  which  locomotive  power  ia  n* 
cessarily  excluded  ;  the  question  of  limit  is,  in  fact,  one  not 
power  but  of  economical  calculation.  "  The  atmospheric  sy- 
"  stem,"  says  M.  Mallet,  **  is,  so  to  speak,  master  of  the  no- 
"  clivitiesj  and  affords  opportunities  of  making  calculations 
"  which  the  present  system,  with  its  stringent  conditionsj 
"  does  not  admit  of."  To  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  loa^fl 
up  a  steep  hill,  the  power  of  the  engine  must  be  increased ; 
and  it  is  only  a  question,  in  each  particular  instance,  whether 
this  will  be  more  expensive  than  tunnelhng  or  embankingi 
The  Parliamentary  Reporters  i-emark,  that  "  to  work  stee| 
**  inclines  by  means  of  larger  tubes  would  involve  the  neccssil 
*'  of  stopping  the  train  at  the  foot  of  such  planes,  and  of  again 
**  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  load ;  in  both  instances  causii 
"  a  loss  of  time."  This  objection  is  answered  by  Mr. 
as  follows : — 

"  AsBume  for  a  moment,  which  however  I  altogether  deny,  that  it 
necesMry  to  vary  tho  size  of  the  mmo  oa  every  ascent,  and  to  stop  the 
at  the  foot  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  pistoUi  1  fihould  acy 
COAW  are  very  few  iudeffil  in  which  the  engineer,  when  laying  out  a  lioe 
railway,  could  not  so  arrange  his  plans  that  the»e  stopping  places  should 
the  most  desirablu  fur  statiuos,  and  thus  render  the  accommodation  afford 
to  the  public  perfectly  compatible  with  the  efficient  and  economical  wo; 
of  the  line.     But  1  do  not  agree  in  suppufting  it  necewary  to  cha 

dimenuoiia  of  the  main  on  ever)-  steep  incline ; the  1cm  tlie  ex 

in  the  main,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  extracted  at  each  atrok«  o( 
pump  in  proportion  to  the  power  expended ;  ur>  in  other  wonhi,  ttM 
the  exhaufttioo  (within  proper  lirait«)  the  diameter  of  the  main  being 
portionately  increased,  the  greater  the  economy  of  the  system  ;  and  in  llu 
aHtsertion  1  am  fully  borne  out  by  tlie  Keporters'  invcutigotion.     Ku 
thift  reduction  of  vacuum  doea  not  materially  affect  tlic  vcltKiity  of  Xth\ 
ling,  which  is  easentially  dcjiendeut  on  the  dijtcharyiny  yoivvr  of  the 
pump.     Such  being  the  fart,  an  engineer,  when  looking  out  a  line  of  nuK 
way,  and  starting  vnih  the  knowledge  thnt  he  is  not  rMtricted  to  level* 
even  to  moderate  gradients,  would  find  few  districts  in  which  ho  wuuUl  n 
be  able  to  form  tUu  railway  almost  on  the  very  surface  of  the  country ;  U 
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ht  would  b«  at  libeity  to  avail  liim»clf  of  almost  aay  aKceiit ;  tlie  only  cou- 
uquence  of  bifl  doing  bo  being  an  increa&ed  expenditure  of  power,  precueJy 
in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  resisLaocc." 

There  aie  many  other  incidental  advantages,  of  an  im- 
portance scarcely  yet  appreciable,  which  are  obtained  by  the 
simple  command  of  steeper  gradients.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  opens  at  onc«  a  much  wider  and  more  free  choice  to  the 
engineer  in  the  course  of  his  line,  and  the  expenBes  of  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  property  may  frequently  be  af- 
fected and  considerably  reduced  or  avoided. 

Independent,  however,  of  mere  econoraical  considerations, 
we  remark  the  incalculable  advantaj^c  of  effecting  the  posMi- 
H/y  of  railroads  in  countries  where  locomotive  power  must  ever 
remain  inapplicable.     Mountains  may  be  bored,  valleys  may 
be  bridged  with  %'iaducta,  or  filled  up  with  embankments,  but 
the  power  to  effect  thia  does  not  depend  merely  upon  skill  and 
the  command  of  capital ;  it  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of 
prudential  economy,  of  that  foresight  in  man  which  regulates 
expenditure  by  anticipated  profit, — which  plants  the  grain, 
that  it  may  increase  imd  multiply.     These  gigantic  works 
will   only  be  undertaken  where  the  existing  or  anticipated 
traffic  justifies  the  speculation  ;  and  we  may  hence  estimate, 
in  some  degree,  the  value  of  an  invention  which  offers  so 
wide  an   extension  of  these  advantages  of  communication, 
whilst  it  holds  out  increased  inducements  of  profit  to  enter- 
prizing  capitalists  to  promote  the  public  benefit. 

S.  We  now  proceed  to  the  relative  expenses  of  working,  on 
which  point  the  Parliamentary  Reporters  make  the  following 
remarks : — 

'*llji&  19  a  c|ue6tion  to  which  nu  general  answer  con  be  given,  because 
it  d«[>(ndB  entirety  on  the  daily  amount  of  traffic.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
m  fttationan'  engine  pro|>crly  proportioned,  according  to  the  rules  we  have 
indicated  for  a  pipe  three  miles  long,  would  be  able  to  work  trains  on  u  line 
every  quarter  of  on  hour,  or  every  half  honr,  each  way,  during  the  day 
Caity  uf  12  hours),  amounting  to  144  miles.  Now  to  work  this  distance 
l>y  a  locomotive  engine,  at  the  moderate  estimate  of  1«.  4(/.  per  nule.  wuuld 
amuuut  to  9'-  18'->  say  10^  per  day ;  whereas  the  tttationor)'  engine  powrr 
would  not  cost  one  half  that  sum,  and  coudeqnently  a  savins;  in  working 
mwu»e»  would  arise  of  1600/.  or  2000/.  per  annum.  But  if  only  half  this 
duty  were  requirefl,  the  eipensea  uf  the  two  ways  of  working  would  be 
much  nearer  cfjual ;  and  again*  if  only  half  the  latter  duty  were  to  be  per- 
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forroeU,  that  is  of  trains  utarting  only  every  two  hours  each  way,  the  ad- 
Tantagea  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  locomotive  engine.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  one  case  the  cxpensee  per  diem  will  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  work- 
ing at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  at  CT'cr)-  quarter  hour ;  whereas  in  the  other 
the  charge  id  nearly  proportional  to  the  work  actually  perfonaed/* — Re- 

This  \vc  assume  to  be  correct:  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  by  ascertained  facts,  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way is  now  shown  to  work  as  easily  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  upon  an  ordinary  line,  as  at  twenty  miles, — 
with  the  remarkable  advantage,  that  increase  of  speed  does  not 
increase  the  cost.  In  some  respects,  the  tendency  of  increase 
of  speed  is  even  to  lessen  cost ;  for  instance,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  leakage  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  speed,  and  a  sa- 
ving is  thus  effected.  Assuming  therefore,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  traffic  on  a  line  renders  it  desirable  to  start  trains 
every  quarter  instead  of  every  half  hour,  it  is  easily  accom- 
plished. The  statement  of  the  Parliamentary  Reporters 
shows  how  the  economy  on  the  atmospheric  system  would 
increase  in  such  cases.  And  here  we  must  remark  a  singular 
advantage  of  employing  stationary  engines,  alluded  to  by 
M.Teisserenc*.  The  coat  of  a  locomotive  engine,  in  actioDj  h 
nearly  the  same  whatever  load  it  draws  ;  and  the  cost  of  repairs 
is  proportionably  smaller  upon  an  engine  of  large  size  and 
power;  such  a  motive  power  can  therefore  be  only  profitably 
worked  witli  large  trains,  and  this  very  fact  tends  to  limit  con- 
siderably the  number  of  dally  trains,  and  consequently  the  ad- 
vantages of  railway  travelUngf.  A  necessary  regard  to  public 
security  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  rapid  succession 
of  trains  upon  a  line  is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  de- 
lays are  therefore  unavoidable.  Upon  an  atmospheric  railway, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  number  of  trains  started  in  a 
day  (without  reference  to  their  load),  the  more  economical  is 
the  system  of  working.  By  the  registered  experiments  on  the 
Dalkey  railway,  a  train  with  u  load  of  seventy-two  tons,  takes 
five  minutes  and  thirty-three  seconds  to  perform  the  journey 
of  a  mile  and  three  quarters.     Now,  as  ujKtn  thia  system  no 


*  See  hi«  Report  tu  ibe  French  Qovemincnl«  p.  10 
i  Ibid,  p.  107. 
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o  trains  can  possibly  move  at  once  on  the  same  section  of 
ipe,  no  delay  is  required  in  starting  the  trains,  to  avoid  dan- 
from  their  overtaking  one  another.     As  soon  therefore  as 
Due  train  has  passed  off  a  section,  the  tube  is  ready  to  be  ex- 
hausted again  (which  is  effected  in  about  three  to  five  minutes), 
•ud  to  receive  the  next  train  immediately.     Upon  these  facts 
it  is  easy  to  form  any  calculations ;  motives  of  economy  would 
Dead  to  the  starting  of  as  manijy  instead  of  ZAfew  trains  as  pos- 
ible :  and  whilst  no  accident  could  by  any  chance  occur  from 
rapid  succession  of  trains,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the 
mblic  would  be  incalculably  bcneRted. 

An  important  point  will  be  here  observed, — that  a  consi- 
lemble  saving  in  the  cost  of  Avorkiug  is  etfccted  by  the  very 
Beans  which  the  public  advantage  requires- -namely,  by  de- 
jmtching  trains  as  speedily  as  possible.  Their  weight  is  con- 
lequently  diminished,  and  the  piston,  having  less  to  draw,  may 
proportionably  smaller  in  diameter.  This  reduces  the 
sost  of  the  pipe  (which  is  the  chief  item  in  the  first  outlay  of 
bODStruction)  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  speed  is 
ncreosed,  and  as  the  rapid  succession  of  trains  is  effected. 
n  short,  the  economy  of  working  and  the  advantage  to  the 
mblic  are  here  identical. 

Upon  this  subject  we  will  only  obser\'c,  that  a  consideration 
lext  in  importance  to  that  of  security,  is  that  of  velocity — 
he  power  obtained  by  so  much  greater  speed  in  carriage — 
md  the  manifi»ld  results  which  are  connected,  directly  and 
udircctly,  with  this  advantage.    To  these  results  we  can  only 
3raw  the  reader's  attention  in  a  general  way:  the  value  to 
ihe  Government  of  a  double  rate  of  speed  (independently  of 
reduced  rate  of  carriage)  Is  incalculable,  for  the  transmis- 
ion  of  despatches,  troops,  etc.,  but  above  all  for  the  service 
of  the  Post-Office.     We  may  imagine,  but  cannot  estimate, 
the  vast  ei^ect  on  the  revenue  and  business  of  the  Post-OfEce, 
^Wch  must  accrue  from  the  following  advantages: — as  quick 
'  mccession  of  trains  as  might  be  desired, — a  speed  of  trans- 
mission more  than  double  the  present, — a  large  reduction  of 
^e  expenses  of  carriage, — besides  opening  the  possibility  of 
'^toploying  railways  in  lines  where  they  are  now  wholly  im- 
Pi'iwticable.    Without  considering  the  really  most  important 
Vol,  XVII. — N^  XXXIII,  y 
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gain  to  the  nation — of  the  new  facilities  of  correspondence — 
we  limit  our  remark  to  the  efifects  on  the  Post-Office  revenue. 
Another  source  of  economy  in  working  on  the  atmospheric 
system  is,  that  the  power  expended  may  be  exactly  regu- 
lated according  to  the  power  required.  M.  Mallet  remarks 
on  this  point : — 

"  Whatever  be  the  load  of  the  trains,  the  Rouen  Railway  Company  pay 
IMO  per  kilometre  for  locomotive  power;  whilst  on  the  atmoftpheric 
system  the  action  of  the  engines  might  be  diminished,  and  the  power  pro- 
portioned to  the  resistance  by  making  no  more  rarefaction  than  necessary. 
It  would  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  use  on  ordinary  occasions  an  exb«is* 
tion  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  ; — this  could  easily  be  obtained  in  two 
minutes.  Thus,  at  each  trip,  three  minutes'  work  of  the  engines  woald 
be  saved." — Page  52. 

The  Parliamentary  Report  states,  that  "  in  the  cost  of  the 
"  maintenance  of  way,  there  would  be  a  difference  in  favour 
"*'  of  the  atmospheric  principle." 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  atmospheric  system,  on 
the  ground  of  the  expense  of  the  stationary  steam-engines 
and  establishments,  and  the  liability  to  accident.  This  is  re- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Samuda  as  follows : — 

"The  objection  as  to  the  complexity  and  outlay  attendant  onanuro* 
her  of  fixed  ongines,  may  perhaps  be  better  answered  by  taking  a  review 
of  the  number  and  expense  of  these  engines  and  the  duty  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform.  On  a  line  30  miles  long,  supposing  the  average  dis- 
tance between  the  engines  to  be  3  miles,  there  would  be  10  engines  and  air- 
pumps  with  their  engine-houses ;  and  if  the  railroad  were  appointed  for 
transporting  5000  tons  per  day  over  the  whole  distance  (considerably  more 
than  double  the  amount  carried  daily  on  any  railroad  in  England),  the  ex- 
pense of  one  of  these  stationary  engine  establishments  would  cost  com- 
plete £4200,  which,  multiplied  by  10,  will  give  £42,000— total  cost  on  the 
whole  line.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  probably  must  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  urging  this  expense  as  a  drawback  to  the  atmospheric  S}*8tem,  if 
they  were  ever  acquainted  with  it,  that  to  perform  a  traffic  of  only  1700 
tons  per  day,  upwards  of  one  locomotive  engine  per  mile  is  necessary ;  and 
as  each  locomotive  costs  £1500,  the  total  capital  required  for  locomotive 
power  on  a  railroad  30  miles  in  length  would  be  £45,000 ;  in  first  cost, 
therefore,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  £3000  in  favour  of  the  stationary 
power;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  most  important  saving.  Every  mill- 
owner  in  Lancashire  aud  Yorkshire,  and  any  person  connected  with  mining 
operations,  will  readily  admit  that  this  outlay  being  once  incurred  for  a 
steam-engine  to  drive  his  machinery  or  drain  his  mine,  and  his  engine  being 
once  fixed  on  terra  firma,  its  deterioration,  uncertainty  of  action,  or  annual 
expense  of  maintenance,  is  not  a  source  of  annoyance  or  anxiety  to  him. 
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Fire  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  will  more  than  cover  all  repairs  ne- 
cessary to  be  performed  to  it,  and  alt  oil,  hemp,  and  tallow  used  in  work- 
ing it.  It  is  the  exception,  and  Dot  the  rale,  if  a  stationary  engine  once 
6xed,  meet  with  a  derangement  to  render  a  stoppage  necessary. 
The  annual  expenses  will  be  for  repairs  at  5  per  cent,  on  £42,000  £2100 
For  coal  for  these  engines  (when  transporting  2000  tons  per 
day),  6420  tons  per  year,  at  20*.  per  ton        ....         6420 

Wages  to  eng^e-men  and  stokers 1800 

£10,320 
"The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  is  30  miles  long,  and  is  the 
only  railway  that  transports  as  much  as  1700  tons  per  day  over  its  whole 
distance  ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  its  locomotive  department,  including 
i*.  coke,  is  about  £50,000  a  year.  Need  wc  make  any  further  comment,  when 
the  annual  expense  of  power  for  the  atmospheric  system  is  £10,320,  and 
for  performing  the  same  traffic  on  the  locomotive  system  upwards  of 
£50,000  is  found  necessary  ?  Great  as  the  pecuniar)*  advantages  have  been 
shown  to  be,  we  must  not  forget  to  correct  the  third  objection;  viz.,  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  system  is  faulty  because  an  accident  occurring 
at  one  of  these  stations  would  interrupt  the  traffic  on  the  whole  line.  Primd 
facie,  this  argument  is  correct,  but  we  have  already  shown  how  small  the 

chance  of  accident  is  to  a  stationary  steam-engine To  make  assurance 

doubly  sure,  a  pair  of  engines  and  a  pair  of  air-pumps,  each  of  half  the 
requisite  power,  may  be  fixed  at  each  station  ;  should  any  thing  cause  one 
eDgine  and  pump  to  stop,  the  traffic  would  not  be  interrupted  ;  the  only 
delay  would  be  the  retardation  of  the  train  while  passing  over  that  Section 
of  pipe  where  only  half  the  power  was  in  action ;  and,  until  the  cause  of 
tiie  stoppage  were  removed,  the  trains  would  be  some  five  or  six  minutes 
more  than  usual  performing  the  journey.— Pa^e  17. 

We  must  notice  one  more  objection  of  a  serious  nature, 
connected  with  the  employment  of  a  single  line  of  way, — viz. 
that  an  accident  occurring  at  one  of  the  stations^  or  anywhere 
abng  the  pipe,  may  interrupt  the  traffic  on  the  whole  line. 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Samuda  remarks : — 

"  The  next  objection  we  have  to  meet  is  the  interruption  to  the  traffic 
from  some  derangement  in  the  pipe.  This  comprehends,  1st,  an  accident 
to  the  pipe  itself ;  and,  3nd,  from  the  composition  not  being  effectually 
sealed. — An  accident  to  the  pipe  can  only  occur  from  breakage,  and,  unless 
designedly  perpetrated,  could  never  happen  at  all.  But  for  the  sake  of 
w  ugnmeat,  we  wilt  suppose  a  pipe  has  been  broken — no  matter  how  ;  the 
time  of  removing  it  and  replacing  it  with  another  would  be  considerably  less 
than  the  time  now  necessary  to  clear  off  the  fragments  of  a  broken  engine 
sod  train  after  a  collision ;  and  supposing  a  length  of  valve  to  require  re- 
placing, it  could  be  done  in  less  time  than  replacing  a  rail  when  torn  up  by 
«n  engine  running  off  the  line.  If,  instead  of  one,  there  were  one  hundred 
placet  along  the  pipe  where  the  heater  had  imperfectly  performed  its  func- 
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tlons.  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  through  the  compositioii  in  tbne 
places  would  only  reduce  the  column  of  mercury  a  few  inches  :  no  stoppage 
or  interruption  of  the  traffic  could  possibly  occur  from  this  cause ;  and  hy 
comparing  the  quantity  of  air  pumped  out  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  with 
the  quantity  tliat  will  Irak  in  at  each  imperfectly  scaled  spot,  any  such 
erroneous  idea  will  be  removed.  Perhaps  on  this  head  an  appeal  to  expen- 
eucc  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  argument,  however  strong.  In  the 
whole  of  our  workings,  the  column  of  mercury'  has  never  varied  in  height^f 
more  than  two  inches  on  the  same  day ;  and  as  it  requires  eight  times  the^l 
number  of  minutes  to  destroy  the  vacuum  in  the  pipe,  when  the  engine  is 
at  rest,  than  it  takes  to  raise  it  when  in  action^  it  follows  that  one-eighth 
only  of  the  power  (two  horses)  ia  alt  that  is  employed  to  overcome  Icakagei 
Perhaps  the  nfcessity  of  stopping  tlie  traffic  of  a  line  in  the  event  of  an  acci 
dent,  until  the  damage  is  replaced  or  the  obstacle  cleared  away,  should  be 
regarded  upon  all  railways  as  a  peculiar  advantage :  by  this  wctasUy  oil 
chance  of  "  running  into  *'  is  avoided ;  and  where  stationary  power  is  em« 
ployed  the  difficulties  of  communication  which  a  locomotive  line  has  to  con 
tend  with  are  overcome.  By  means  of  an  electric  telegraph,  every  engi 
station  along  100  miles  of  road  may  be  communicated  with  in  half  a  minute*] 
and  thus  the  traffic  may  be  suspended  and  resumed  at  pleasure/''^i'ajre  17 

M.  Mallet  has  cxatnined  this  objection  ia  the  followmf 
passage : — 

*'  It  has  been  said,  should  any  accident  occur  on  your  single  way, 
traffic  is  all  stopped ;  whereas  with  the  two  lines  of  a  locomotive  roarl, 
anything  happeaa  to  one  you  have  the  other  remaining.     1  will  not  da 
pute  the  validity  of  tliis  objection,  neither  will  t  destroy  it ;  but  I  ci 
greatly  lessen  it  in  stating  that  very  many  of  the  accidents  which  hap 
pen   on   the  locomotive  lines,  become  an  impo5^ibility  upon  the  atint 
spheric.     No  collision,  no  probable  running  olf  the  rails :  from  whenc 
then  will  accidents  arise  ?     From  c%-il-disposed  persons  injuring  the  rood  t 
la  that  case,  the  lines  of  locomotives  arc  as  open  to  their  attacks  as  the 
atmospheric,  and  they  might  as  well  injure  two  tines  us  one.     I  see  not 
mjy  chance  of  stoppage,  except  from  the  breaking  of  on  axle  or  a  whc«| 
and  these  are  mishaps  which  occur  but  seldom  ;  besides  which,  when  the 
do,  the  rood  could  speedily  be  cleared  of  one  carriage  rendered  unfit  fc 
service.     I  will  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  there  may  be  occasions  of  in* 
terruption  of  the  transits ;  so  there  are  also  upon  the  locomotive  tiiMs,  ii 
spite  of  their  two  lines  of  way." 

4.  In  the  last  place  we  have  to  consider  the  safety  affordci 
by  the  atmospheric  system,  as  compared  with  other  locomo- 
tive means.   This  is  a  subject  of  such  paramount  imjKirtiini 
that,  were  any  one  system  proved  to  atibrd  increased  security, 
purchased  even  by  increased  cost  of  construction  and  work- 
ing,  a  proper  regard  to  public  safety  of  life  and  limb  ought  U 
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preponderate  over  pecuniary  motives.  When  however^  on 
the  contrarj,  an  invention  offers  the  means  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  travelling,  and  at  the  same  time  of  obviating  the 
po99ilnlUy  of  accident,  such  a  benefit  to  mankind  ought  at 
least  to  be  met  with  every  attention  and  encouragement.  If 
any  one  feature  characterizes  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric 
raOway,  it  is  the  very  element  of  safety  which  lies  in  its  con- 
struction and  in  the  mode  of  its  working.  On  this  point  we 
shall  first  quote  the  opinion  of  M.  Teisserenc : — 

"  Am  point  de  vue  de  la  SicuriiS. — II  est  facile  de  montrer  que  te  syst^e 
sbnosph^qne  rem^ie  a  toutes  les  causea  priadpales  d'accident  sur  lea 
chemins-de-fer  ea  usage  aujourd'hui.  Qoellea  sont,  en  effet,  cea  causes : 
lea  coUiaiona  entre  lea  trains,  la  sortie  de  la  vote,  la  rupture  des  easieux  des 
locomotiTea,  les  ^boulements  dans  les  grandes  trancfa^es^  les  incendics. 
^  Avec  I'appareil  atmosph^rique,  pas  de  collisions,  pas  d'incendies,  pas  dc 
ruptore  d'essiea;  la  voie  models  sur  !e  niveau  naturel  du  sol  ne  n^cessite 
paa  de  grands  mouvements  de  terre;  le  train  tenu  par  un  point  fixe  ne  pent 
gu^  quitter  les  rails." — Page  117' 

Mr.  Samuda  remarks  upon  this  subject  as  follows : — 

"Beside  these  advantages,  this  system  possesses  others  of  still  more 
importance  to  the  public.     No  coUinon  between  trains  can  take  place ;  for 

•*  IS  the  power  cannot  be  applied  to  more  than  one  piston  at  a  time  in  the 
nme  section  of  pipe,  the  trains  must  ever  be  the  length  of  a  section  apart 
^m  each  other ;  and  if  from  any  cause  a  train  should  be  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  section,  the  train  which  follows  it  will  be  obliged  to  stop  also 
U  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  as  there  will  be  no  power  to  propel  it  until  the 
first  train  is  out.  .  It  is  also  impossible  for  two  trains  to  run  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  line,  as  the  power  is  only  applied  at  one  end  of 

^each  section.  A.  train  cannot  get  off  the  rail,  as  the  leading  carriage  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  piston^  which  travels  in  the  pipe  between  the  rails ; 
and  the  luggage  and  carriages  cannot  be  burnt,  as  no  engines  travel  with 
the  tnuns." 

The  opinion  given  by  M.  Mallet  fully  confirms  this  state- 
ment. "  Firstly,"  he  says,  "  this  system,  from  not  employ- 
« ing  locomotives,  is  exempt  from  aU  the  dangers  to  which 

V    ^  accidents  to  them  expose  us In  the  second  place, 

"  the  risk  of  collision  entirely  vanishes,  and  perfect  security 
«  may  be  enjoyed  on  that  head,  two  trains  never  being  able 
"  to  run  in  the  same  pipe  at  once."    Again  he  says : — 

"  Upon  an  atmospheric  railroad  there  is  no  possibility  of  running  off  the 
nib ;  or  at  least,  if  one  carriage  gets  off  the  rails  no  accident  can  result 
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from  it.  First,  the  leading  carriage,  fiimly  and  closely  attached  to  a  pipe, 
which  may  well  be  regarded  as  immoveable,  from  its  own  weight  and  the 
strength  with  which  it  is  fastened  down,  cannot  run  off  the  rail.  Those 
which  follow  it>  and  are  linked  to  each  other,  would  have  even  more  diffi- 
^  culty  in  getting  off  the  rails.  But  on  a  railroad,  whilst  the  guiding  car- 
riage maintains  its  way,  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  one  of  those  behind 
misses  the  rail ;  its  wheels  may  plough  up  the  soil  beside  the  track,  but  as 
it  cannot  get  away  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  worst  that  can 
happen  will  be  a  check  in  the  speed.  This  is  an  important  result  for  the 
construction  of  roads  upon  the  atmospheric  system.  Curves  also,  which 
on  the  locomotive  system  may  not  be  made  less  than  800"  radius,  may  by 
this  system  be  taken  much  sharper.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to  re- 
duce them  as  far  as  those  of  the  road  of  Kingstown  to  Dalkey  ;  but  t  look 
upon  radii  of  300"  to  400™  as  quite  possible."— Pa^e  28. 

This  point  is  of  such  singular  importance  to  the  public,  that 
we  deem  it  desirable  to  compare  the  opinions  of  all  those  en- 
gineers who  have  examined  and  reported  upon  the  merits  of 
the  system,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  fullest  satisfaction  should 
be  afforded.  We  shall  further  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Ber- 
gin's  pamphlet,  in  which  he  notices  a  remark  made  in  the 
Parliamentary  Report, — that  it  is  a  great  element  of  safety  for 
\     the  source  of  power  to  be  present  with  the  train. 

'*  There  remains  but  one  other  matter  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
advert ;  but  that  one  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  such  paramount  importance, 
that,  more  than  any  other,  it  characterizes  the  atmospheric  system  ;  I  mean 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  ;  not  merely  relatively  to  other  modes  of  transit, 
but  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  absolute  safety Now  what  the  loco- 
motive system  is  in  point  of  safety  to  the  older  modes  of  travelling,  I  be- 
lieve the  atmospheric  to  be  to  the  locomotive :  in  a  word,  as  free  from  ha- 

^  zard  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  contrivance  to  be.  What  elements  of 
danger  arc  there? — collision  is  impossible,  all  recognized  causes  of  fracture 

of  parts  are  almost  altogether  absent In  speaking  on  this  subject,  the 

Reporters  say,  '  On  railways,  it  is  a  groat  clement  of  safety  that  the  source 
of  power  is  present  with  the  train,  and  may  be  almost  instantly  turned  off 
if  any  necessity  shows  itself  for  the  stopping.*— The  presence  of  the  en- 
gine, it  is  too  well  known,  has  not  always  proved  a  source  of  safety,  as  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ver)*  worst  of  railway  casualitics  have  been 
»oMy  occasion^  by  it.  The  latter  port  of  the  sentence  is  generally  true; 
but  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  the  locomotive  and  the 
atmospheric  systems  ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  in  my  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of  turning  off  the  power  are  still  more  cer- 
tain ;  the  regulator  or  steam-cock  of  a  locomotive-engine  may  stick  fast,  so 

>-  that  the  engineman  cannot  move  it ;  this  I  have  more  than  once  known  to 
be  the  case.  But  there  are  abundance  of  contrivances  in  daily  ate,  any  one 
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of  which  is  adequate  for  imitiDg  the  traveliing  piston  to  the  train,  and  in 
which  no  difficulty  of  separation,  nor  apprehension  of  any  derangement, 
can  possibly  exist.  Besides,  even  were  this  not  the  case,  this  separation  or 
casting  off  is  not  the  only  means  at  the  command  of  the  conductor ;  in 
common  with  the  locomotive-train  he  has  the  break,  and  in  addition  he  has 
tiie  power  of  instantly  opening  a  communication  between  the  exhausted 
main  and  the  atmosphere  j  this  latter  of  course  is  not  so  immediate  in  its 
action  as  shutting  off  the  steam  in  a  locomotive,  but  combined  with  the 
break,  which  from  the  much  less  weight  and  momentum  of  the  atmospheric 
train,  I  know  by  frequent  trials,  (even  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  full  mo- 
tive pressure  in  operation,)  to  be  much  more  effective  than  with  a  locomotive 
engine)  I  believe  it  practicable  to  bring  to  rest  a  train  moved  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  H  a$  short  a  space  tu  is  coniistent  with  the  nateriaU  qf  the  car- 
riagt  holdimg  together," 

Thus,  BO  far  from  its  being  a  cause  of  insecurity  for  the 
source  of  power  to  be  distant  from  the  train,  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case.  "  La  locomotive  porte  avec  elle,"  observes 
M,  Teisserenc,  "  un  ^^ment  terrible  de  destruction,  le  feu, 
"  dont  le  catastrophe  du  8  Mai,  les  accidents  arrives  sur  le 
"  chemin  de  Liege,  sur  celui  de  Tsarko^-Selo  a  St.  Peters- 
"  bourg,  ne  font  que  trop  ressortir  le  danger."  Similar  casu- 
alties of  daily  occurrence,  attended  with  more  or  less  mis- 
chief, might  be  quoted.  The  objection  stated  in  the  above 
extract  has  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Mallet,  who  says 
in  conclusion  : — **I  must  add,  that  it  is  not  true  to  assert  that 
*'  there  is  no  communication  between  the  engine-man  and  the 
^  train.  The  barometer,  which  he  has  continually  before  his 
**  eyes,  ever  indicates  the  power  he  is  exerting  over  the  piston, 
"  and  the  increased  or  diminished  velocity  of  the  train  is  per- 
**  fectly  known  to  him  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mer- 
*•  cury.  The  barometer,  also,  is  an  instrument  which  it  re- 
"  quires  very  little  instruction  to  understand  and  make  use  of. 

But  independently  of  the  removal  of  this  source  of  danger, 
it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  very  point  in  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reporters  ascribe  exclusive  safety  to  the  locomotive 
system,  the  atmospheric  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  pos- 
sessing all  the  means  of  safety  attached  to  a  locomotive  engine, 
unattended  by  any  of  its  dangers,  but  others  in  addition.  We 
may  observe  that  the  weight  of  the  engine  being  dispensed 
with,  the  momentum  of  a  train  is  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
necessary  weight  in  a  train  to  convey  200  passengers  upon 
the  locomotive  system  amounts  to  77  tons  $  whilst  on  the  at- 
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moRphcric  system  it  is  only  33  tons.  So  that  the  appUcaliou 
of  t!ic  break  on  the  latter  system  will  stop  a  train  in  half  the 
time  that  it  Moiild  with  locomotive  engines.  Mr.  Bcrgin  has 
alluded  to  these  in  the  above  extract,  but  we  may  notice  still 
another. 

When  the  power  is  turned  off  in  a  locomotive  engine,  the 
momentum  is  checked  by  the  break,  and  by  reversing  the 
action  of  tlie  cnj^ines.  Upon  the  atmospheric  system,  the 
required  object  is,  as  it  were,  also  provided  for  in  a  beautiful 
manner  by  the  natural  action  of  the  principle  employed.  TTlie 
conductor  no  sooner  opens  the  comnnmication  between  the 
exhausted  main  and  the  atmosphere  (which  is  accomplished 
by  the  simplest  means),  than  the  very  power  which  had  before 
served  to  impel  the  train,  now,  when  it  is  required  to  act  con- 
trariwise, tends  to  retard  it.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted 
before  the  piston,  not  only  is  the  motive  power  stopped,  but 
the  very  momentum  of  the  train  accelerates  its  own  stoppage, 
by  compressing  the  air  before  the  piston;  so  that  its  density 
jicts  as  a  check  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  dimi- 
nishes only  as  the  train  stops. 

The  action  of  this  same  principle  meets  another  question. 
It  has  been  asked  whether,  supposing  any  leakage  or  accident 
should  happen  in  the  tube  befoi*e  the  piston,  in  ascending  a 
steep  incline,  the  train  would  not  run  backwards  by  its  own 
force  of  gravity  ?  Supposing  any  such  accident  to  happen, 
the  same  principle  of  nature  \>hich  we  have  noticed  would 
act  to  prevent  this  result :  the  momentum  is  proportioned  to 
the  inclination,  and  the  greater  the  speed  from  this  cause,  the 
greater  would  be  the  compression  of  the  air, — in  fact  the  power 
to  resist  it.  This  beautiful  operation  of  a  principle  of  na- 
ture, so  simple  and  self-adjusting,  will  be  intelligible  to  every 
one. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  chief  points  alluded  to  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Report.  A  reply  to  many  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  it  was  published  in  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bciviu,  of 
Dublin^  to  which  we  Imve  alluded :  in  this  be  examines  at 
great  lenffth  the  result  of  the  experiments  instituted  by  the 
I'urliauieutary  Reporters,  mid  their  theoretical  investigaiioasy 
especially  with  respect  to  the  estimated  expenditure  of  en- 
gine-power required  to  maintain  the  exhaustion  ia  the  working 
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main — ^the  exhausting  power  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  leaJcage  in  the  long  valve  and  the  piston  in 
the  main  tube.  Mr.  Bergin  examines,  in  a  second  class  of  ob- 
servations, the  remarks  founded  upon  these  calculations,  which 
he  considers  as  mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  to  which  our 
attenUon  has  been  more  immediately  directed.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
g^ven  by  the  Patentees : — 

"  We  will  first  notice  the  principal  defects  in  railways  worked  by  loco- 
motive power.  These  arc,  the  expenses  consequent  upon  their  formation 
and  working,  in  addition  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  speed  beyond 
25  miles  an  hoar,  without  incurring  a  more  than  proportionate  additional 
expense.  For  an  engine  that  would  draw  61*29  tons  on  a  level  at  the 
late  (^25  miles  an  hour,  would, — if  required  to  travel  30  miles  an  hour»  only 
be  able  to  draw  29'66  tons, — or,  for  the  additional  5  miles  in  speed,  a  loss 
of  more  than  one-half  in  power.  These  evils  arise  from  the  following 
causes :  first*  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  roads  comparatively  level, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  power  employed.  The  whole  power  of  the  lo- 
comotive engine  is  not  available  to  impel  the  train,  because  it  has  to  drag 
itself  and  tender.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  its  power  is  consumed  even  on 
a  level ;  but  that  loss  of  power  is  greatly  augmented  when  contending  with 
the  slightest  ascent." — Samvda,  page  21'. 

Here  we  must  observe,  that  the  velocity  of  travelling  offers  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  locomotive  and  atmospheric 
systems  of  railway.  On  an  atmospheric  line,  increase  of  speed 
does  not  increase  the  cost  of  transit :  the  amount  of  discharging 
power  expended  during  the  transit  of  a  given  load,  over  a  given 
distance,  is  the  same,  whatever  the  speed ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  saving  in  the  loss  from  leakage  is  effected  also  in  pro- 
portion to  speed.  On  a  line  worked  by  locomotive  engines  it 
has  been  clearly  proved  that  an  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
train  from  25  to  30  miles  per  hour,  is  attended  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  half  the  effective  power  of  the  engine.  This  dis- 
advantage is  also  attended  by  another  serious  one  when  an 
engine  has  to  draw  a  train  up  an  inclined  plane, — a  difficulty 
which  augments  in  an  increasing  ratio  to  the  inclination ;  an 
en^e  that  would  draw  269*87  tons  at  10  miles  an  hour,  on  a 
level  of  1  in  1000,  can  only  draw  84'07  at  the  same  speed  on 
a  gradient  of  1  in  100.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Pirn  well  observes, 
^  the  power  is  lost  or  absorbed  in  the  inverse  ratio  in  which 
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*^  it  requires  to  be  augmented,  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
^'  it  is  most  important  to  obtain  an  increase/' 

The  following  Table^  taken  from  Mr.  Wood's  'Practical 
Treatise  on  Railroads*/  shows  the  gross  load  which  a  loco- 
motive engine,  capable  of  evaporating  sixty  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour,  will  drag,  exclusive  of  the  tender,  at  the  under- 
mentioned rates  of  speed,  on  different  inclinations  of  planes. 
This  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  advantage  which 
the  atmospheric  railway  possesses :  — 
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—         — 

Mr.  Samuda  states  further  disadvantages  of  the  locomotive 
system : — 

"  Secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  having  great  weight  and  strength  of 
rails  and  foundation  consequent  on  the  employment  of  locomotive  engines. 
These  engines  (exclusive  of  tender)  weigh  generally  from  14  to  15  tons 
each ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  rigidity  of  road  required  to  sustain  this 
weight  passing  over  it  on  one  carriage,  the  motion  transferred  to  the 
wheels  by  the  engines  ulternatcly  on  each  side,  causes  a  continual  displace- 
ment or  forcing  out  of  the  rails. 

"The  third,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil,  is  the  heavy  expense  attendant 
on  working  a  railway  by  the  ordinary  method;  and  this  item  is  rendered 
more  excessive  by  the  necessity  of  having  a  large  number  of  extra  engines 
in  store,  to  keep  an  adequate  supply  in  working  order.  By  reference  to  the 
half-yearly  accounts  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  annual 
expense  fcr  locomotive  power  and  coke  is  found  to  be  from  50,000/.  to 
60,000/.  a  year,  nearly  2000/.  a  mile  per  annum,  on  a  traffic  of  about  1700 


*  Third  edition,  page  581. 
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oiu  a  day.    Tliis  amount  is  ezcliuive  of  first  cost  and  interest  on  the 
original  stock." — Page  32. 

This  item  is  one  of  serious  importance.  The  Parliamentary 
Report  states^  that  '^  in  respect  of  locomotive  outlay,  a  line 
"  worked  by  locomotive  engines,  in  order  to  be  well  stocked, 
"  should  have  an  engine  per  mile  in  addition ;  this  mode  of 
"  working  requires  water-stations,  engine-houses,  repairing- 
"  shops,  etc."  Thus  the  expense  of  all  these  engines,  required 
to  be  constantly  out  of  use,  is  exactly  so  much  capital  sunk, 
and  yielding  no  interest.  Nor  is  this  a  trifling  matter,  when 
we  consider  that  each  engine  costs  on  an  average  above  1500/., 
and  that  the  expense  of  repairs  on  each  in  the  year  amounts 
to  above  fifty  per  cent.  All  this  expense  and  loss  upon  capital 
invested  is  saved  by  the  employment  of  a  stationary  engine, 
upon  which  the  wear  and  tear  is  scarcely  worth  consideration* 
We  recur  to  Mr.  Samuda^s  statement  t — 

"  The  fourth  evil  is  the  large  consumption  of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the 
power  obtained ;  which  arises,  in  part  from  the  great  velocity  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  pistons,  preventing  the  steam  from  acting  on  them  with  full 
force ;  which  causes  a  back  pressure  on  the  ptstons>  reducing  their  force 
in  proportion  to  the  velocity  at  which  they  move.  The  power  of  the  engine 
is  Uins  constantly  diminished  as  the  velocity  of  the  train  is  increased.  To 
•o  great  an  extent  is  the  combined  action  of  these  defects  felt,  that  when 
travelling  at  20  miles  per  hour,  the  effective  power  of  the  engine  is  reduced 
to  half  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  steam 
generated  and  fuel  consumed  with  a  stationary  engine.  When  travelling 
at  30  miles  per  hour,  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth  ;  and  at  a  speed 
bat  little  exceeding  45  miles,  the  power  is  so  far  destroyed  that  the  engine 
wilt  scarcely  draw  more  than  itself  and  tender.  An  additional  waste  of 
ftiel,  to  an  immense  extent,  is  also  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  power  (as 
already  shown)  on  inclined  planes.  And,  lastly,  the  chances  of  accident 
from  collision,  running  off  the  rail,  bursting  of  boilers,  etc. ;....  From  the 
forgoing  remarks  it  will  ap|>ear  that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  use  of  locomotive  power,  and  the  remedy  must  be 
longht  for  in  the  employment  of  stationary  power  in  its  stead." — Page  24. 

With  these  disadvantages  are  contrasted  the  anticipated 
results  of  the  atmospheric  system : — 

"  Ist.  The  loss  of  power  occasioned  by  the  locomotive  engines  having  to 
draw  their  own  weight  is  entirely  avoided  ;  and  steep  hills  may  be  ascended 
Ti&  no  more  additional  power  than  that  actually  due  to  the  acclivity,  as 
tibere  is  no  weight  except  the  train.  There  is  no  other  known  power  which 
can  be  applied  to  locomotion  without  carrying  considerable  weight  and 
friction  with  it.    The  ill  effects  of  locomotive- engines  have  been  already 
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pointed  oat,  and  the  same  disadvanta^s  exist  in  the  application  of  roper^ 
which  must  be  drawn  along  with  the  train,  and  become  an  incrrased  in- 
cumbrance on  inclined  planes.  The  defects  of  ropes  in  other  respects  an 
too  generally  known  to  need  comment. 

2nd.  The  weight  of  the  rails  and  chairs  on  the  new  system  may  be  IcM 
by  one-third  than  where  locomotive  engines  are  employed,  aa  the  carriage* 
of  the  train  will  be  too  light  to  injure  them.  The  annual  charge  of  main* 
tenance  of  way  willi  from  the  same  cause,  be  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

3rd.  The  wear  and  tear  of  locomotive,  compared  with  stationary  eagines* 
is  as  18  to  1. 

4th.  By  the  new  system  the  full  power  of  the  en^ncs  is  always  obtain- 
ed ;  and  on  an  incline,  the  additional  qaanlitj'  of  fuel  consumed  in  ascend- 
ing will  be  saved  in  descending,  as  the  trains  run  down  by  their  own  gra< 
vity.  The  expense  of  fuel  will  be  further  decreased,  as  the  expense  of  uaog 
coal  is  only  half  that  of  coke. 

On  the  new  system  the  velocity  depends  entirely  upon  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  pipe  ;  therefore,  by  simply  increasing 
the  air-pump,  any  5])eed  may  be  attained ;  and  with  a  fixed  quantity  of 
traffic  per  diem,  no  confiidcrablc  increase  in  the  fuel  consumed  or  any  other 
expense  is  incurred  for  improved  speed,  further  than  the  small  additional 
power  required  to  overcome  the  increased  atmospheric  resistance.  An  ac- 
tual saving  in  the  first  cost  of  a  railway  constructed  for  high  velocities  may 
be  effected,  because,  by  performing  the  journey  in  less  time,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trains  may  be  despatched  each  day,  and  their  weight  diminished  i 
therefore  the  piston,  having  less  to  draw,  may  be  smaller  in  diameter.  The 
cost  of  the  pipe  (which  forms  the  largest  item  in  the  first  cost  of  this  rail- 
way) will  thus  be  reduced  in  nearly  the  same  proixirtion  as  the  speed  is 
increased." — Page  26, 

M,  Afallet,  in  his  Report  to  the  French  Government,  makes 
an  importint  observation  on  the  effect  which  a  reduction  of 
speed,  in  the  passage  of  a  train,  exercises  upon  the  motive 
force.  In  describing  various  experimental  trips  which  he 
made  on  the  Dalkey  line,  he  says,  that  in  one  journey,  ^^hen 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour, — 

*' During  our  course  the  barnrocter  sunk  to  21  inches:  this  fall  was 
caused  by  uur  goiog  on  quicker  than  tlie  air  could  be  withdrawn.  Thr  air 
which  remained  in  the  pipe  caused  a  condensation  which  lowered  tlic  ba- 
rometer. In  the  following  experiment,  matlc  with  the  same  train,  a  coo* 
trary  effect  was  produced.  Set  off  at  8  inches,  viz.  with  a  power  of  "04 
lbs.  We  went  on  \exy  slowly,  and  saw  the  mercury  rise  to  20  inches  gim- 
dually.  In  this  manner  the  air-pump  produced  u  vacuum  ijuickrr  Iban  we 
proceeded,  and  this  is  a  very  important  point  of  the  airaosphcnc  system. 
if  a  WootnpM  u  yrfulucpd  Oy  vvtrloading  a  traiut  or  if  the  train  tlofs,  the 
propuUive  force  imtantly  augments."'^ Pa^e  16. 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  further  detaiU  of  the  prol)able 
saving  to  be  effected  by  employing  atmospheric  pressure  on 

[ways.  The  calculations  of  the  Patentees  show  a  large 
CSthnated  reduction  of  cost  in  the  construction  nnd  laying 
down  of  a  line  on  their  plan,  and  a  saving  of  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  annual  cost  of  working  ;  and  we  have  some  guaran- 
tee for  the  general  accuracy  of  their  calculations  in  a  com- 
parison of  their  estimates  with  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
of  the  line  at  Dalkey.  This  gives  us  ascertained  data.  The 
cost  of  the  apparatus  complete,  and  placed  on  the  line,  ia 
4300/.  per  mile;  and  that  of  the  steam-etigines,  vacuum- 
'  pumps,  engine-houses,  etc.,  1000/.:  in  all,  5300/.  At  the 
sanw  time  we  must  here  mention  the  remark  made  by  M. 
Mallet,  in  describing  this  apparatus,  that  the  engine  "  is  evi- 
dently more  powerful  than  is  required  for  working  this  road  :" 
he  adds, — "  I  am  informed  that  it  would  make  a  vacuum  in  a 
"  pipe  of  six  miles  long:  they  rarely  work  this  engine  to  more 
"  than  half  its  power  at  present," 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  experiments  at 
Wormholt  Scrubs,  the  company  of  the  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town Railway,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pim,  expressed 
their  desire  to  adopt  the  atmospheric  principle  in  an  extension 
of  their  line  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey.  In  furtherance  of 
this  object  they  applied  to  Government  for  a  loan  of  money, 
on  the  security  of  their  existing  railway,  to  carry  on  the  works. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Report  above  alluded  to  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  fully  admitted  the 
accomplishment  of  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  raihvay, 
ia  the  following  words ;  "  We  consider  the  principle  of  atmo- 
*^  spheric  propulsion  to  be  established,  and  that  the  economy 
"  of  working  ijicreases  with  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
''  tube.*'  With  a  creditable  public  spirit,  the  Government  con- 
sented to  assist  in  the  trial  of  this  national  undertaking,  and 
granted  a  loan  of  i,'25,0U0  to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Company.  The  Company  however  could  not  obtain  a  line  of 
road  without  applying  for  a  bill  to  Parliament ;  and  to  obviate 
llie  delay  and  expense  wliich  this  would  occasion,  the  Board 
of  Works  granted  them  the  use  of  ground  in  their  possession, 
which  had  been  used  for  conveying  stone  from  the  quarries 
near  Killina  to  the  harbour  of  Kingstown.   The  nature  of  this 
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road  presented  every  difficulty  to  the  formation  of  a  railway ; 
nevertheless  the  Patentees  felt  such  a  confidence  in  their  pro- 
ject, that  they  were  glad  to  have  it  tried  and  tested  for  the 
first  time  under  circumstances  of  such  unusual  diihculty. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  work  may  on  this  account  be 
regarded  as  doubly  important.  From  the  nulure  of  the  line 
of  road,  a  series  of  sharp  and  difficult  curves  was  unavoidable, 
upon  which  no  locomotive  engine  could  run  without  the 
utmost  risk,  and  at  a  slow  pace.  These  are  now  passed  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  smoothness  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
with  loads  attached  of  seventy-two  tons  at  tlu-  rate  of  twenty 
miles.  Another  point  has  here  been  decided,  upon  which  in 
fact  the  apjilicability  of  this  railroad  to  extended  lines  of  i 
traffic  in  a  great  measure  rests,— namely,  the  power  of  paaauig 
with  facility  from  one  section  of  pipe  to  another.  At  presenty 
only  one  section  of  pipe  is  in  operation,  and  consequently 
thifl  esperiment  cannot  be  fully  shown  ;  its  success  however 
is  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  the  train  has  repeatedly  pamed 
off  one  section^  with  the  greatest  ease  and  regularity.  The 
operation  of  the  valve  which  divides  the  sections  is  simple  and 
beautiful, — wc  have  already  quoted  M.  Teisserenc^s  descrip- 
tion of  this, — and  the  simple  fact  of  the  successful  operation 
of  this  valve  is  conclusive.  If  a  train  can  pass  without  stop- 
page off  one  section,  it  must  necessarily  enter  at  once  u|>on 
the  next,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  facility  of 
repeating  this  along  a  line  of  any  length :  a  hundred  stations 
can  as  easily  be  passed  as  one*. 

The  excellent  Report  of  M.  Teisserenc,  to  which  wc  have 
had  occasion  to  refer,  was  founded  on  observations  made  uptm  ' 
the  experimental  line  at  VVormholt  Scrubs.     After  detailing 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  locomotive  syatem, 
he  thus  compares  it  with  the  atmospheric : — 

"Lc  flvstcmo  atmospherlque  est  eicmpt  desdefanU  que  nciiis  vinunn  di* 
reprncher  aussi  bien  aux  locomotives  qu  'anx  machines  ik  cAhtcs.  Son  nppG- 
cation  diflpeustrftit  K  la  fois  i*t  da  puids  inulile  du  moUnir  d&iu  l«  prtmirr ; 
«)-fttdnie«  i-t  Uu  poidtt  inutile  Ue  rintvrmcdiairc  dana  \c  srcont) ;  dUo  permet* ' 
trait  t'cxcessive  division,  I'exccMive  niultipliciti*  dvs  txaint,  una  arcrottre 


*  Gteul  crrdil  ii  due  to  the  fit^incci's,  MriKr*.  Simuilnii,  for  itir  ikill 
deployed  in  coiiitrucUng  t!ic  Dnlk^y  i-allwity,  nitit  improrinp  mnny  ot 
of  WOT  king. 
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let  **ii»w»«  de  collition,  comme  cela  a  lien  dans  le  ByBt^melocomotif ;  Bans 
ftogmenter  la  depense,  r^altat  de  i'emploi  dcs  locomotives  ou  dea  mochmcs 
i  cflble,  elle  foominut  tin  motcar  dont  la  puissance,  bien  loin  de  diminuer 
Sfcc  le  poida  des  ohjets  a  trainer,  avec  la  roideur  des  rampes  k  franchir,  tcn- 
diait»  au  contraire,  &  croitre  dans  ie  m£nie  sens.  EUc  rcndrait  possibles  toutes 
les  vitesses  avec  des  charges  utiles  considerables,  sur  les  chcmins  les  plus 
pUnes  comme  sur  les  railways  les  plus  inclines.  Bien  loin  de  ni^cessiter 
one  application  lente  de  la  puissance  motrice  au  depart,  un  ralentissement 
progreasif  ik  Tarrivee,  die  permettrait  d'accurouler  k  I'avance  la  force  mo- 
trice, de  roaniSre  h.  imprimer  rapidemcnt  aux  trains  leur  maximum  de 
Vitesse.  Avec  elle  seraient  impossibles  ct  Ics  collisions  ct  les  accidents 
i^Bultantde  la  prince  du  feu.  Les  sorties  de  rail  deviendraient  extr^me- 
ment  difficiles ;  les  effets  de  la  force  centrifuge  tr^s  peu  redoutables ; 
paiaqae  le  train,  compost  au  plus  de  deux  voiturcs,  serait  etroitement  li^  a 
la  voie.  Enfin,  construits  pour  recevoir  des  voitures  trois  et  quatre  fois 
moina  lourdes  que  les  locomotives,  les  chemins  n'auraient  plus  besoin  de 
nula  aaaai  pesana,  de  points  aussi  resistants ;  les  collisions  n'etant  plus  h. 
craindre,  pas  plus  que  les  encombrements,  puisque  les  marchandises 
Toyageraient  aussi  vite  que  les  voyageurs,  une  seule  voie  serait  suffisante. 
Rien  de  plus  simple,  d'ailleurs,  que  la  th^orie  de  Tappareil  au  moyen 
dnqael  on  realise  cea  nombreux  avantages." — Page  108. 

This  Report  awakened  the  attention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  works  at  Dalkey  were  in  a  suffi- 
cientlj  advanced  state^  they  sent  over  another  engineer,  M, 
Mallet,  Inspector  General  of  Public  Works,  to  furnish  a  se- 
cond report.  This  recently  appeared  in  the  French  journals, 
and  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages  from  it,  containing  the 
results  of  trials  upon  the  Dalkey  raihvay,  which  are  of  great 
interest : — 

"  Apr^  avoir  reconnu  que  le  vide  ^tait  obtenu  d*une  manierc  plus  par- 
fiute  qu'on  n'aurait  os^  I'esp^rcr,  jo  me  suis  occupe  do  la  vitease.  Je  rap- 
porterai  ici  quatre  experiences. 

1.  Avec  un  convoi  pcsant  38  tonnes  (ta  tonne  anglaisc  eat  de  2240  livres), 
le  barom^tre  marquant  25  pouces.  Ton  a  munte  en  3  minutes  15  aecondcs. 
Par  prudence.  Ton  a  employ6  les  freins  pour  franchir  les  courbes,  cc  qui  a 
produit  un  ralentissement.  Le  maximum  de  vitcsse,  clans  cette  experience, 
a  M  de  40  milles  (16  lieues)  k  t'heurc. 

2.  Avec  le  m<^me  coDvoi,  Ton  est  mont^  en  3  minutes  7  secondes :  maxi- 
mum de  Vitesse,  45  milles  (plus  de  18  lieues). 

3.  On  est  parti,  le  barom^tre  marquant  8  pouces,  avec  Ic  m^mc  convoi. 
Pendant  le  trajet,  le  barom^trc  eat  monte  jusqu*a  20  pouccs.  Le  voyage  a 
4^/6  efllScctu^  en  4  minutes  30  secondes.  Sur  quelques  points.  Ton  a  marclie 
ii  30  miles  (12  lieues). 

4.  &ifin,  le  baromfetre  marquant  25  pouccs.  Ton  cat  parti  avec  un  convoi 
de  69  tonnes.    Lc  temps  du  trajet  a  ete'  de  5  minutes  20  secondes. 
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Pour  descendrc,  I'on  a  employ^  la  gravity.  A  cet  effet.  Ton  a  range  le 
piston  de  cdte  (ce  qui  se  ftut  avec  la  plua  grande  facility*  afin  qu'il  ne 
rencontr&t  pas  de  tube.  Le  temps  de  la  descente  a  ^t^  d'environ  5  minutes. 
Le  mouvement  ^tait  ralenti  par  te  frottement  dans  les  courbea.  Je  n'tu 
rien  h.  dire  de  ce  moyen,  usitd  par  plusieurs  chemins  de  fer." 

The  following  results  of  experiments  subsequently  made 
on  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  line  are  extracted  from  the 
^  *  Railway  Times'  of  December  2,  1843.    Their  importance 
justifies  our  inserting  them  at  length. 

"  Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  we  have  to  state  that  the  result  of 
very  minute  investigation  on  the  spot  has  fully  confirmed  the  opinions  to 
which  we  had  previously  come,  from  the  scientific  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  from  the  operations  of  the  very  imperfect  apparatus  at  Worm- 
holt  Scrubs. 

"The  line  between  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  is  1 J  miles  in  length,  in 
which  there  is  a  rise  of  7H  feet,  making  an  average  ascent  of  1  in  115, 
towards  Dalkey.  The  main  pipe  between  the  rails,  which  is  15  inches 
internal  diameter,  commences  at  the  Kingstown  station,  and  is  continued 
to  within  500  yards  of  Dalkey.  The  communication  between  the  main  pipe 
and  the  steam-engine  (at  Dalkey)  is  formed  through  the  medium  of  a  close 
pipe,  laid  outside  the  trackway,  and  attached  at  the  lower  end  into  the 
main  and  at  the  upper  end  into  the  vacuum  pump.  A  branch  valve  is 
placed  at  the  junction  between  the  close  and  open  main,  which  allows  the 
vacuum  pump  to  act  on  the  main,  or  be  shut  off  from  it,  at  pleasure.  The 
dimensions  of  the  engine  are, — cylinder,  34^  inches  diameter ;  stroke,  5 
feet  6  inches ;  speed,  242  feet  per  minute.  It  works  expansively,  the  steam 
being  admitted  in  the  cylinder  at  40  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  and  cut  off 
at  one-fourth  stroke  when  the  engine  is  at  its  full  load ;  it  is  then  expanded 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stroke,  and  condensed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  degree  of  cut-off  is  regulated  by  a  cam  worked  by  the  governor,  and 
is  therefore  proportionately  shorter  as  the  duty  of  the  engine  is  less ;  but 
in  no  case  is  the  steam  admitted  for  a  greater  distance  than  one-fourth  of 
the  stroke.  Tlic  vacuum-pump  is  double  acting.  Tlie  dimensions  arc, — 
diameter,  67  inches ;  stroke,  5  feet  6  inches ;  speed,  242  feet  per  minute. 
With  the  above  apparatus  we  saw  a  vacuum  formed  in  the  entire  length 
from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey — 

Equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  10  inches  (or  ^  of  an  atmos.)  in  0'  56" 

15      „      (ori  „  )inr51" 

20      „      (or  ^  „  )  in  3'  30" 

For  the  purposes  of  observation,  distance  posts  were  placed  along  the  line 
at  intervals  of  two  chains,  over)-  tenth  post  (or  one-fourth  mile)  having  a 
distinguishing  mark ;  and  the  following  were  the  results  of  some  journeys 
made  for  us  during  our  visit; — 

"  Joomey  A. — Gross  load  62  tons ;  maximum  speed  during  trip  for  2 
chains  was  =  24  miles  per  hour ;  total  time  of  journey,  4  min.  48  sec. 
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*'  Journey  B. — Gross  load  72  tons ;  maximum  speed  during  trip  for  3 
chains  was  ^  20  miles  per  hour  \  total  time  of  journey.  5  nun.  33  sec. 

"Journey  C. — Gross  load  75  tons;  maximum  speed  during  trip  for  2 
chains  =  21*17  miles  per  hour;  total  time  of  journey,  6  min.  2  sec. 

"  Journey  D. — Gross  load  30  tons ;  maximum  speed  during  trip  for  2 
doins  was  ^  51*6  miles  per  hour;  time  at  passing  \k  mile-post  2  min.  57 
sec. ;  total  time  of  journey,  3  min.  24  sec." 

In  the  same  journal  of  December  16th  appeared  the  follow- 
ing additional  details : — 

"  In  following  up  the  investigation,  it  should  be  observed  that  local  cir- 
cumstances, amount  of  traflSc,  and  steepness  of  gradients,  will  to  a  certain 
extent  influence  this  consideration ;  but  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  as 
generally  applicable  as  possible,  we  have  made  the  calculations  on  a  similar 
scale  to  that  in  use  on  the  Kingstown  and  Datkey  line,  and  have  deduced 
such  of  the  working  expenses  therefrom  as  the  time  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion  will  allow.  We  apprehend  that  this  scale  will  never  have  to  be  ex- 
ceeded 00  lines  of  the  largest  traffic.  Where  it  is  decreased  the  cost  will 
be  proportionately  lessened,  so  far  as  regards  construction.  The  decreased 
scale  will  only  influence  the  weight  of  trains.  The  speed  can  be  preserved 
on  the  smaller  as  on  the  larger  scale,  by  maintaining  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions between  the  vacuum-pump  and  the  main. 

"  The  scale  employed  on  the  Dalkey  line  is — Vacuum  tube,  15  inches 
diameter;  vacuum  pump,  67  inches  diameter;  engine,  lOO-horse  power. 
It  will  be  well  to  notice  the  duty  such  an  apparatus  will  perform  on 
a  level  and  up  various  rates  of  inclination.  This  proportion  between 
the  pump  and  the  tube  enables  trains  to  be  propelled  50  to  60  miles  per 
hour,  and  will  draw  a  train  of  200  tons  on  a  level. 
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"  llie  cost  of  iheatmospheric  apparatus  complete,  and  placed  on  the  line, 
is  4300^.  per  mile;  and  of  the  steam-engines,  vacuum-pumps,  engine- 
houses,  etc.,  1000^-. ;  total,  5300^.  It  would  scarcely  be  useful  to  notice 
the  other  items  that  are  necessary  to  complete  a  railway  on  this  system,  as 
the  earthwork  will  vary  matenally  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  In  a  difficult  country  the  saving  from  adopting  such 
gradients  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  atmospheric  instead  of  the  locomo- 
tive, would  considerably  more  than  equal  the  entire  6300/.,  while  on  a  level 
or  easy  country  a  balance  of  expense  would  remain  against  the  atmospheric 
systcro  up  to  this  point.     In  all  cases  the  smaller  quantity  of  land  that 
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would  be  required,  the  diminished  size  of  the  bridges,  the  lighter  nub»  the 
absence  of  all  coke  and  water-stations,  workshops,  and  stock  of  locomotii 
will  have  to  go  to  the  credit  of  the  atmospheric  system  against  the  cost 
vacuum  tube  and  engines.'* 


Durii 


"  Among  some  interesting  experiments  made  at  Dolkey  are  the 
ing.  The  first  scries  shows  the  uniformity  of  the  sealing  process, 
the  same  day.  and  after  the  running  of  each  train,  observations  were  tak< 
of  the  time  required  to  re-form  the  vacuum  to  the  height  of  IS  inch* 
which  was  as  follows : — 

After  the  4th  trip  the  barometer  rose  to  15  inches  in  1'  45'' 
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"  The  second  series  shows  the  amount  of  leakage  due  to  the  longitodioal 
Yolve.  as  separated  from  that  due  to  Lhe  air*i)ump,  tmvelling  piston  and 
station  valves.  In  the  following  experiments  the  vacuum  was  in  every  in- 
stance raised  to  22  inches  ;  the  engine  was  then  stopped,  and  the  tube  was 
allowed  to  fill  with  air  by  the  leakage  (from  all  sources)  into  it. 


With  the  train  at/  the  gauge  fell  18  mches, 
e.  from  32  in 


mches,  1  .         *"^ 
to4in.;'""".100th. 


Kingstown        1 1 

Advanced  \  mile  ,,  .,  in  10  8S-100tfa. 

Advanced  \  mile  „  ,,  in  10  76- 100th. 

the  leakage  being  at  the  rate  of  om  inch  in  36*83  sec.  in  the  first  instance, 
one  inch  in  36  sec.  in  the  second  instance,  one  inch  in  35*91  sec.  in  the 
third  instance^ — showing  the  additional  leakage  from  the  long  valve  to  be 
only  so  much  as  was  represented  by  the  gauge  foiling  per  inch  -f^  of  a 
second  quicker  in  the  first  instance  and  -^  of  a  second  in  the  last,  and 
the  additional  power  to  compensate  this  being  all  the  increased  haulage 
power  required  per  half  mile.  This  is  an  experiment  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  confirms  the  notion  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  have 
long  urged  for  it,  namely,  tliat  e^-ery  extension  of  the  length  is  attended 
with  increased  advantages,  and  that  while  the  Atmospheric  Railway  t| 
equally  applicable  to  short  as  to  long  lines,  it  is  by  no  means  applicabi 
only  to  the  former,  which  its  successful  application  on  a  short  line  has  i 
duced  many  to  imagine. 

We  had  cited  the  above  experiments,  before  the  appeanui 
of  M.  Mallet's  Report ;   they  however  give  substantially  t] 
same  results  and  figures,  but  in  a  more  condensed  fo 
Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  M.  MRllet's  first  report  in 
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the  Frenchjournals,  a  second  and  more  detailed  oue^  addressed 
by  him  to  the  French  government,  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  and  an  English  translation  in  London.     That  gentle- 
man states,  that  "  the  fame  of  the  success  of  this  second  expe- 
"  riment,  made  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  that  at  Wormholt 
"  Scrubs,  spread  itself  into  France.     Immediately  M.  Teste, 
"  the  minister,  and  M.  Le  Grand,  Under  Secretary  of  State  of 
"  the  Public  Works,  whose  attention  had  been  roused  by  the 
"  previous  report  of  M.  Teisserenc,  desirous  to  know  all  the 
"  improvements   and  advantages  of  a   system  which  mio:]it 
"  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  future  prospects  of  rnil- 
"  roads  in  France,  gave  me  an  order  to  embark  for  Ireland." 
This  Report  is  divided  into  four  chapters :  the  first  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  line  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkcy, 
of  the  apparatus,  and  details  of  experiments;  the   second 
chapter  treats  of  the  application  of  the  atmospheric  system 
to  railroads  in  general ;  the  third  gives  the  conipamtive  ex- 
pense of  laying  dowB  a  locomotive  railway  and  one  on  the 
atmospheric  plan  ;  and  the  fourth  gives  the  comparative  cost 
of  working  on  the  two  systems.     We  have  had  occasion  to 
cite  many  remarks  contained  in  this  Report,  regarding  the 
general  merits  of  the  atmospheric  railway  \  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  review  it  critically.     It  is  the  uiost  valuable  docu- 
ment that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject :  the  chief  part 
is  occupied  with  a  minute  aii<l  careful  detail  of  the   expe- 
riments which  M.  Mallet  instituted  on  the  Dalkey  railway, 
and  upon  which  his  opinions  are  founded.     These  merit  a 
close  examination,  and  will  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  scien- 
tific men  interested  in  the  subject  of  railways.     M.  Mallet 
exaniines  every   advantage   and  disadvantage  of  the  atmo- 
spheric system, — its  applicability  to  existing  and  new  lines, 
iind  under  every  circumstance  attending  construction.     The 
English  translation  of  this  Report  is  of  much  less  value  than 
it  might  have  been,  had  the  French  measures  and  values  been 
reduced  to  the  EogUah  equivalents ;  but  a  point  of  still  great- 
er importance  (and  which  wc  arc  surprized  not  to  see  noticed 
by  the  translator),  is,  that  all  the  calculations  of  M.  Mallet 
are  founded  upon  the  French  prices  of  iron  and  of  labour — 
naturally  so  ia  a  report  addressed  to  the  French  government; 
but  unless  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  throughout  the  calcu- 
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lations,  and  the  difference  noted  between  the  English  and 
French  prices  of  iron,  the  reader  is  liable  to  be  seriou«l 
misled.  Premising  this  remark,  we  obser\''e  that  M.  Malh 
calculates  that,  in  the  cost  of  construction,  the  atmospheric 
y^  system  would  efTcct  a  saving  of  one-seventh,  and  in  the  coi 
^  of  working  a  saving  of  two-fifths.  The  same  calculation,  made' 
upon  the  vfdue  of  iron  in  England,  would  show  of  course  a 
much  greater  reduction.  M.  Mallet  examines  carefully  and 
impartially  every  objection  which  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be, 
raised  to  the  atmospheric  system  ;  and  in  concluding  this  part 
of  his  Report  he  says : —  ^ 

"  I  do  not  tliink  I  have  omitted  any  of  the  objections  which  have  beea^* 
pointed  out  to  one.  Several  ore  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration. 
But  do  any  of  them  present  insuniioun table  difficulties  ?  Are  they  of  a 
nature  to  induce  us  tu  abandon  the  invention  ?  (  do  not  think  so,  and 
therefore  I  advocate  a  trial.  If  the  system  had  alrtady  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion no  trial  would  be  necessary  ;  we  should  hiive  but  to  lay  down  the 
works,  certain  of  success  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  enormous  step  shown  to  hare 
been  gained  in  Ireland,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Let  its  judges  re- 
member what  the  locomotives  were  at  their  commeucement.  and  the  eDOf 
mous  amount  of  improvement  they  have  experienced  during  the  last  twen' 
years." — Page  32, 

There  are  many  other  points,  connected  with  the  con8tru< 
tion  and  working,  examined  by  M.  Mallet,  to  which  we  sho 
have  referred,  did  our  space  allow, — ^with  respect  to  the  cross- 
ings, for  instance,  which  we  shall  give  in  M.  Mallet's  words, 
with  a  suggestion  he  offers  : — 

"  They  are  done  precisely  as  on  the  locomotive  roads  ;  for  this  they 
vide  the  pipe;  but  Dot  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  tlic  aspiration,  the 
divided  pipes  are  connected  by  means  of  another  pipe  sunk  in  the  grouui 
which  curves  back  at  a  right  angle  at  its  two  ends,  to  branch  into 
lower  portion.   The  points  of  junction  are  above  the  valves  of  eotrauce 
exit,  which  the  interruption  of  the  pipes  compels  them  to  put  at  their  extre- 
mity.    When  in  a  proper  state  for  use,  the  valve  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe  at  the  side  by  which  the  train  would  arrive  is  closed,  as  well  as  the 
entrance- valve  of  the  other  pipe.     Wlien  the  leading  carriage  appears^  t 
fin>t  will  be  opened  as  usual  by  the  compresaed  air  driven  forwards  by 
piston.    Another  valve,  placed  in  the  pipe  of  communication,  will  be  cl 
at  the  same  time  by  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  train.    That  at  the 
trance  of  the  next  pipe  will  be  opened,  when  the  piston  shall  have  enten? 
this  pipe,  by  the  valve-man,   or.  what   is  better  still,  by  the  train  iUel 
Another  means  which  might  be  employed  consists  in  not  dividing  \\\e 
but  making  two  inclined  plaues  at  0*05**  of  slope,  per  meter,  for  the 
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age  of  carriages.  In  this  ca«e  three  openings  arc  required,  two  for  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  and  the  third  for  the  piston-rod,  the  wheel  which 
preaaea  the  valve  and  the  cyllDder  which  compresses  the  composition.  The 
openings  wontd  be  too  large  ami  too  deep  to  allow  of  their  being  \eft  un- 
covered. It  would  be  easy  to  adapt  thick  planU  of  deal,  with  a  counter- 
poifte  for  this  purpose." — Page  29- 

In  having  occasion  to  consider  attentively  and  to  cite  from 
the  official  reports  presented  to  the  English  and  French  go- 
vernments, we  regret  to  have  a  comparison  forced  upon  us 
disadvantageous  to  the  former.  The  object  of  a  government, 
in  appointing  competent  judges  to  report  upon  any  scientific 
subject,  is  not  merely  to  have  objections  raised  and  difficulties 
suggested,  but  to  have  every  advantage  as  well  as  every  defect 
of  the  system  explained  intelligibly  and  impartially.  Tliis  is 
the  view  which  M.  Teisserenc  and  M.  Mallet  have  taken  of 
their  duty ;  they  have  given  precisely  the  information,  fully 
and  candidly,  which  might  enable  the  French  government  to 
form  their  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  invention,  and  their 
Reports  contain  a  large  body  of  valuable  information  and  re- 
marks. In  the  English  Report,  whilst  the  applicability  of 
the  atmospheric  principle  and  its  advantages,  in  point  both 
of  economy  and  safety,  are  distinctly  admitted,  theae  adtnis- 
sions  appear  to  be  unwillingly  extorted,  and  every  advantage 
IB  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  computation.  In  the  French 
Reports,  the  importance  of  trj'ing  the  merits  of  the  invention 
is  pressed  upon  the  government,  and  an  earnest  desire  is  mani- 
fested to  promote  the  investigation  of  a  great  work  of  national 
importance. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  invention  and  application  of  the 
atmospheric  railway  here  terminates ;  it  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, but  an  estabUshed  means  of  transit,  tested  and  proved 
by  fair  and  repeated  trials,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers*,  English  and  continental,  who  have  wit- 

*  4mong5t  the  upiniOns  cxpres»eU  by  the  mu»i  entincnC  ofour  Eneinctrt  is  that 
<f»f  Mr.  Urudcl.  Ttie  |>iL>«^ect(ii  o(  the  Graveseiul  and  Chatluim  Cuuipany,  which  hu 
:ntiy  apprarcd.  OMiituins  a  rcronimcndalion  oftlie  Committee,  founded  u|>on  the 

iniuri  uf  ihtrir  ciiKiiieer,  I.  K.  nruiii-l,  K»q.,  tu  udopl  ihv  utuioiphcrlt*  lynlein. 
The  prospcclui  Bialcii  ihat, — "  The  Ciimmittee,  having  mntle  it  tuitt«r«cTory  enquiry 
as  to  the  drcided  economy  with  which  the  Dublin  and  Kiugttown  Extcfision  Rail- 
•  k)r  u  now  lifing  worked  aji  tn  AUnusphtric  Line,  and  their  Lnfflneer  having  a;i- 
tik6ed  himieirHs  id  the  advaniagpi  itiis  plan  of  motive  power  nffixda,  rccoinuii-nd 
iti  -^n   the  proposed  hne  of  commitniailtDn,  h»th  as  n  menti*  of  krcpinfc 

'  liiii  a  very  inuderati-  cuuip^M  mid  invreAaing  (be  pruiit*  by  a  reduced 

■),     .  iking." 
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nessed  and  watched  its  success,  and  expressed  their  opinions 
-^  satisfuctorily  upon  the  subject  Indeed  it  is  this  testimony 
that  has  induced  us  to  offer  the  present  article  to  our  readers ; 
we  waited  until  practical  results  had  been  obtaiaed,  and  the 
merits  of  the  invention  had  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  be- 
fore \vc  felt  it  right  to  express  an  opinion.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  a  question  limited  to  the  circle  of  purely  scientific  inquiry, 
and  now  conies  to  be  regarded  in  the  results  of  its  applica- 
tion ;  the  power  being  once  obtained,  it  remains  only  for  enter- 
prize  to  accomplish  the  rest,  and  to  render  it  available  to  the 
service  of  man.  The  subject  of  the  atmospheric  railway  has 
since  the  opening  of  the  Dalkey  line,  excited  a  daily  growing 
interest,  and  the  attention  of  governments  and  companies  is 
drawn  more  and  more  to  the  adoption  of  the  system. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  consider 
the  standing-orders  relating  to  railways,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
stated  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion, — 

""Hiat  the  public  and  the  government  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  avsJI- 
ing  themselves  of  any  suggested  improvement  or  invention  of  science,  whkh 
may  probably  affect  the  present  railway  property ;  as  also  in  the  remark 
that  wc  arc  not  to  be  called  un  to  compensate  a  comjiany  fur  its  cbooaing 
a  line  upon  which  it  may  have  been  found  necessary  to  expend  60,000/. 
per  mile.  Far  from  it ;  if  you  can  Kucccssfully  compete,  by  means  of  any 
invention,  upon  a  turnptke-road  with  such  a  railway  company,  yon  are 
perfectly  at  Uberty  to  do  so.  If  new  discoveries  are  made  applicable  to 
rapid  conveyances*  the  pabtft  will  avail  itself  of  them,  and  those  im- 
provements will  always  be  the  best  security  and  check  against  impoaitioD 
or  exaction.  What  may  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  Atmospheric  Rail- 
road it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  but  1  know  that  those  who  have  witnesaed 
its  exhibition  near  Dublin,  have  returned  to  this  country  with  changed 
opinions  as  to  its  applicabUity  to  longer  lines  than  one  or  two  miles.  The 
proprietors  of  railways  must  soon  find  out  thai  Ihcy  are  deceiving  then- 
selvea  if  they  u^lect  to  provide  third-clas6  carriages.  But  the  true  inte- 
rests of  society  will  best  be  protected  by  holding  over  them  the  checks  of 
competition,  and  of  the  improvements  that  may  take  place  in  science*  mthci 
than  by  attempting  forcibly  to  control  these  companies,  by  attempting  to 
reduce  their  pro6t8  or  take  the  management  of  their  property  out  of  their 
own  hands  •." 

This  is  the  sound  and  only  safe  course  of  legislation^ — to 
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»urage  competition,  ia  an  indirect  and  proper  means  of 
:king  monopoly. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
continue  the  mail-packet  station  at  liolybead,  a  line  of  rail- 
road is  projected  from  that  place  to  join  the  Chester  line. 
With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  adopting  the 
atmospheric  principle  on  this  line  (chiefly  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining for  the  mails  a  considerable  increase  of  speed),  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  has  been  desired  to  examine  the  works  on 
the  Dalkey  railway,  and  to  furnish  a  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

VVe  shall,  in  conclusion  of  this  article,  briefly  allude  to  some 
of  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Atmospheric  railway,  in  a  social,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  We  have  here  a  new  and  astonishing 
application  of  power  opened  to  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  all  the  important  results  to  which  this  may  lead. 
Success  has  silenced  the  questionings  and  hostility  of  inte- 
rested opponents  to  the  system ;  and  if  men  arc  wise,  they 
will  at  least  pause  before  they  rush  into  new  speculations  on 
a  system  which  will  probably  soon  be  superseded. 

The  introduction  of  the  atmospheric  ntilway  opens  a  new 
icra  in  the  means  of  transit,  because,  from  the  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  construction  and  working,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  scale  of  economical  calcula- 
tions. This  will  operate  in  manifold  ways  :  it  will  enable  rail- 
way companies  to  lower  their  rates,  whilst  deriving  even 
greater  profits  than  at  present,  and  thus  to  open  means  of 
travelling  to  larger  classes  of  the  community.  Again ;  one 
great  feature  in  the  atmospheric  rdlway  is  that  it  is  practi- 
cable on  lines  of  road  where  the  locomotive  system  is  wholly 
inapplicable  and  useless.  Let  any  one  take  a  map  of  England 
and  trace  the  net  of  railroads  which  have  come  into  active 
operation  within  a  few  years  :  let  him  imagine  this  immense 
benefit,  which  at  present  is  restricted  by  the  cost  attending 
it  to  traffic  between  large  towns,  extended  over  the  whole 
country,  carrying  passengei-s  and  produce  from  one  little 
market-town  to  another,  bringing  all  this  advantage  to  every 
man^s  door  and  placing  it  within  every  man's  enjoyment.  The 
benefits  to  tlxe  nation,  in  calling  out  her  industrial  powers. 
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assisting  her  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
tcrests,  form  too  large  a  subject  for  us  to  enter  upon  here,  but 
too  obvious  and  important  a  consideration  to  escape  attention. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  likewise,  the  result  would  be  to  extend 
largely  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse  and  of  education 
in  every  shape,  which  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  large  com- 
munities, — in  fact,  of  centralizing  the  power  and  raising  thefl 
moral  character  of  the  nation.  ^ 

We  have  uniformly  urged  the  importance  of  calling  into 
action,  by  multiplying  facilities,  all  the  sources  of  our  na- 
tional wealth ;  and  we  have  pointed  this  out  as  one  great  m 
means  of  substantially  benefiting  Ireland.      To  unfold  thcB 
resources  of  a  country,  is  to  teach  a  people  their  value, — the 
most  important  lesson  of  national  politics  and  national  ec<>- 
nomy  conveyed  in  the  most  practical  and  intelligible  formi'-j 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  change  which  a  large  systerOi 
of  railroads  intersecting   Ireland  in  every  direction,  stimu- 
lating production  and  exciting  the  energies  of  her  population 
would  produce ;  and  if  that  country,  whose  interests  we 
bound  to  promote,  not  less  from  motives  of  policy  than 
justice,  has  a  claim  to  share  in  any  great  work  of  uationi 
benefit,  it  has  an  especial  claim   in   the  present  instance,] 
where  Irishmen  have  been  foremost  to  second  the  efforts 
English  skill  and  talent,  imd  to  overcome  the  obstacles  o|>- 
poscd  to  the  public  good  by  private  interests  and  monopoly^B 
If  the  Atmospheric  railway  should  prove,  as  we  anticipate,  ar^ 
new  source  of  benefit  to  mankind,  it  will  be  remembered,  not 
ungratefully  in  this  country,  that  to  Ireland  we  owe  its  fii 
encouragement  and  adoption. 

Extending  our  view  to  the  Continent,  some  idea  may 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  will  be 
benefited  by  this  invention  of  Mr.  Clegg,  from  the  length  of 
the  lines  of  railways  now  constructing  in  central  Europe*. 

In  Austria  the  line  from  Trieste  to  Vienna  is  progressing. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  removes  the  grand  difficulty  prr- 
scnted  within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital,  at  the  traverse  of 


*  At  the  end  of  last  year  ihere  were  iwcitty-one  lines  of  rallrMd  o^ten  in  Grr^ 
many,  the  total  kti^ili  of  wliUli   waj  1083  tnilcH.      The  rutlMAy*  llicu  in  piugi 
would  extend  to  iitarly  lOrtO  milrs.     Since  thnl  period  tiiitiiy   ollirt*  \\k\m 
projectcil. 
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chaiu  of  Alps  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Styria.  With- 
out tmch  aid  it  would  be  a  most  costly  work  to  carry  a  railroad 
over  the  Noric  and  Carnion  Alps  to  the  sea,  even  if  the  plan 
of  inclined  planes  were  resorted  to.  From  Vienna  the  line 
passes  to  Olmutz,  where  it  branches  off  westward  through 
Prague  to  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  From  Olmiitz  a  second 
line  goes  northward  to  the  Riescn  mountains,  and  throui^h 
Silesia  to  Stettin.  A  third  line,  which  nins  to  the  salt-mines 
of  Galicia,  will  join  the  Russian  railroad  from  Cracow  to  the 
Baltic,  by  the  valley  of  the  Vistula.  In  mountainous  coun- 
tries, the  momentum  acquired  from  descents  is  available  for 
succeeding  ascents,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  one  system  be- 
come facilities  in  the  other. 

The  prosperity  of  Hungary  is  indissolubly  linked  with  a 
good  communicatiuu  between  the  valley  of  the  Save  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  A  road  of  sufficient  width,  and  of  splendid  con- 
struction— a  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles — runs  over  the  Julian  Alps  from  Carlstadt  to  Vienna ; 
its  length  is  ninety  English  miles.  The  atmo.spheric  apparatus  -f 
could  profitably  be  adapted  to  that  road,  whose  gradients,  al- 
though moderate,  no  locomotive  engine  could  overcome.  In 
this  manner,  the  energies  of  twenty  millions  of  Austrian  and 
Turkish  subjects  would  be  made  available  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  and  the  products  of  some  of  the  finest  countries  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  would  be  added  to  the  general  stock. 

Berlin  is  to  be  connected  with  Hamburg  by  a  direct  line, 
and  with  the  Rhine  by  two  lines  of  railways.  One  will  pass 
through  Minden  to  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne,  and  there  unite 
with  the  Belgic- Rhenish  net.  A  second  will  pass  through 
Cassel  to  Frankfort,  and  join  the  Taunus  railway.  To  the  east, 
a  line  to  Kuuigsbcrg  is  projected.  From  Frankfort,  Hesse 
Darmstadt  is  continuing  the  Taunus  line  to  Heidelberg  and 
Manuheim,  where  the  Baden  net  will  take  it  up,  and  carry  the 

mnunication  on  to  the  Swiss  frontier.     A  railway  is  now 

tistructing  from  Basle  to  Ziirich.  The  Wirtemberg  net  of 
"nitlways  will  connect  the  Baden  and  Hessian  nets  with  the 
lake  of  Constance  and  with  Bavaria:  they  cross  the  heights 
that  separate  tlie  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  from  the  Dauube. 
One  line  of  this  net,  which  has  been  considered  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, Is  that  from  the  Rhine  by  the  way  of  Pforzheim  and 
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Stiittgardt  to  Ulm,  in  which  the  ascent  at  GcissUngen  is  lcx»k( 
upon  as  insurmountable.     By  the  aid  of  the  atmosjiheric  pre: 
sure  this  obstacle  can  be  overcome,  and  the  Rhine  be  con- 
nected with  the  Danube  at  the  shortest  intenal.     The  Bava< 
rian  net  is  to  consist  of  a  central  line  running  from  the  fool 
of  the  iVJps  to  Saxony,  which  is  to  be  traversed  at  right  angl 
by  a  line  from  the  Austrian  to  the  Wirtemberg  6rontier,  p; 
ing  through  Munich  to  Augsburg. 

A  most  important  decision  has  been  made  in  Bavaria,  to 
commence  the  line  that  is  to  connect  Bamberg  with  Frank- 
fort immediately.  The  country  between  these  two  towns  is 
so  mountainous,  that  it  would  require  an  immense  outlay  to 
construct  a  locomotive  railroad.  The  atmospheric  railroad, 
by  availing  itself  of  the  principle  of  gravity,  might  perhaps  be 
even  more  economically  adapted  to  such  a  line  than  to  a  level. 

Of  the  immense  advantages  which  these  vast  countries 
will  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  to 
railway  carriages  it  is  therefore  needless  to  say  much.  Tlie 
anxiety  entertained  in  all  these  countries  to  be  released  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  coals  for  these  lines  has  been  proved 
by  the  reward  of  lOO^OOO  florins  voted  by  the  Germanic  Diet 
to  the  inventor  of  a  galvanic  machine  at  Frankfort.  It  is  true 
that  the  machine  has  not  been  finished,  and  the  money  is 
consequently  not  yet  paid.  No  machine  depending  upon  a 
moving  principle  scarcely  less  costly  than  coals,  can  pretend 
to  vie  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

It  is  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  providing  coals  that  is  an 
obstacle  to  railways  on  the  continent.  The  cost  of  carriage  of 
such  a  bulky  article,  iu  a  country  where  the  communications 
are  indifferent,  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  one  that,  on 
the  large  net  of  railways  we  have  described,  would  form  au 
enormous  drain  upon  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 
A  similar  difficulty  presents  itself  in  central  India,  where 
railroads  connecting  the  capitals  have  become  almost  indis- 
pensiblc,  both  in  a  military  and  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
With  the  atmospheric  system,  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
dcp6ts  of  coal  is  obviated,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  sec  a 
railway  connecting  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

In  this  article  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  reader** 
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It,  an  bistoncal  sketch  of  an  invention  which  promises  to 
realize  such  important  benefits ;  secondly,  an  intelligible  de- 
scription of  the  construction  and  working  of  the  appai'atus; 
and  thirdly,  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  system.  We 
have  consequently  deemed  it  necessary  to  extract  largely  from 
all  the  Reports  and  documents  hitherto  published,  in  separate 
and  detached  forms,— to  cite  the  opinions  of  those  eminent 
engineers  who  have  instituted  expenments  and  carefully  exa- 
mined the  system  in  all  its  bearings,  and  lastly,  to  give  the 
results  obtained  on  the  trials  that  have  been  made  :  these  are 
of  a  peculiar  value  at  this  stage  of  the  invention,  as  affording 
facta  upon  which  calculation^^  and  reasoning  may  be  grounded. 
We  have  carefully  considered  what  might  be  most  serviceable 
to  the  public  to  kuow,  and  in  conclusion  must  express  a  hope, 
that  the  recommeadation  urged  upon  the  French  Government 
.  by  M.  Mallet,  to  give  tJie  system  a  fair  and  full  trial,  will  not 
be  thrown  away  upon  the  Government  of  our  own  country. 
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ToMtacript  to  the  Article  on  "  Cot«  and  Currency^' 

From  the  note  in  page  14  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of 
our  article  on  the  Bank  Charter  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Tooke 
was  writing  at  the  time  upon  the  same  subject.  The  apj>ear- 
ance  of  •'  The  Imjniry  into  the  Currency  Principle  "  has  in  part 
Pultilled  the  wish  expressed.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the  fact, 
that  the  banker  cannot  regulate  the  circulation,  supported  by 
the  conviction  of  so  high  an  authority.  It  is  likewise  most  gra- 
tifying that  the  joint-stock  banks — in  our  opinion  the  only 
banks  that  can  long  be  tolerated — have  found  so  able  an  ad- 
vocate, 

W^e  must  at  the  same  time,  considering  the  position  that 
England  is  called  upon  to  occupy  in  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical world,  confess  our  belief  that,  had  this  investigation 
taken  a  larger  scope,  it  would  have  considerably  modified 
some  of  Mr.  Tooke's  views.  His  *  Inquiry '  is  unfortunately 
«o  restricted,  that  it  does  not  even  include  some  striking  facts 
'which  the  experience  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  this  moment 
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suggests.     The  circulation  of  notes  in  those  two  countries  it 
upon  a  near  approximation^  as  follows:  — 


Notes  unilfr  ^5. 

Scotland £l»687.0OO 

Ireland £3,500.000 


Notn  of  jt^  aad  all  abm*. 

£i,200/X)0 
£2.600.000 


What  would  be  the  effect  of  any  legislative  measure  placing 
the  banks  of  issue  in  those  countries  upon  the  footing  of  the 
English  banks?  Either  the  value  of  gold  must  be  affected  by 
a  sudden  demand  for  bullion^  or  there  must  be  a  contraction 
of  business  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  position  of  thiijH 
country.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  circulation  of  golo^ 
in  England  is  now  facilitated  by  the  absence  of  a  demand  for 
U-  that  metal  in  the  sister  countries.  But  that  the  position 
England,  as  a  grand  commercial  centre,  is  forcing  itself  rapid!] 
upon  public  notice  may  be  proved  by  some  circumstances  thi 
have  happened  within  the  last  few  months. 

The  banking  operations  of  our  East  India  merchants  hai 
for  a  long  time  been  aided  by  the  East  India  Company,  whos 
cxpctises  in  England  have  been  to  a  great  extent  defrayed  by 
I  the  purchase  of  credits,  or  the  demand  for  cash  by  the  ship- 
pers of  gooda  from  India.  The  custom  was  for  the  merchant 
in  Calcutta  to  deposit  the  bilUof-Iading  with  the  Company, 
which  was  released  by  the  consignee  in  London.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  fairer  or  more  legitimate  mode  than  this,  of 
aiding  the  merchant  in  a  form  remarkably  convenient  for  the 
banker ;  and  the  moderate  rate  of  exchange  allowed,  which 
was  usually  1#.  ll^rf.  for  the  rupee  of  2*.  in  Bombay  and 
Iff.  Wd.  at  Calcutta,  shows  that  economy  could  not  be  more 
closely  studied  by  either  party.  ^_ 

Thus  the  consignee  was  indemnified  by  his  commis&ion,bttiH 
the  East  Indian  was  at  least  independent  of  advances  on  his 
part — a  matter  of  no  small  importance  for  the  trade, 
arrangement  was  destroyed  by  Lord  EUenborough'a 
order  in  council,  by  which  this  mode  of  remittance  is  prohi 
-^     bited.    The  shipper  is  thua  practically  thrown  into  the  han< 
of  his  consignee  in  London,  for  advances  which  can  now  onll 
be  made  by  the  purchase  of  credits  in  London  upon  the  sect 
rity  of  a  London  house,  to  be  tranafentd  in  Calcutta  by  ord< 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  correspondent.   The  producer 
Bengal^  therefore,  depends  u|>on  a  facility  to  be  obtained 
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London  lastead  of  one  that  could  be  had  at  Calcutta,  before 
his  produce  can  be  forwarded. 

But  one  would  think  that  the  advances  in  London  would 
at  least  be  free  from  uncertainty  and  unnecessary  obstruction. 
The  recently-published  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  East 
India  and  China  Association  tells  us,  on  the  contrary, — 

'*  The  Committee  BOggeAteil  thai  until  the  Court  could  withdraw  their 
rcnuttance  u}>eratioD9  from  Indiu,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  sale  of  bills 
in  this  country,  the  Court  should  declare  the  amouDt  they  would  draw  for 
upon  India  during  the  year  1843-44.  and  the  sum  ihey  would  advance  in 
India  upon  bills  on  London  under  hypothecation  of  goods  during  the  same 
{leriod  ;  and.  further,  that  in  each  month  tlic  Company's  Treasar}'  should 
be  open  to  receive  lenders  for  snch  suras  as  they  may  wish  to  draw  during 
the  month,  not  exceeding  the  amount  so  required,  at  a  rate  to  be  6xcd  by 
the  Honourable  Court;  and  in  the  event  of  the  sura  offered  exceeding  the 
aiDount  the  Court  require,  the  some  to  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  amongst 
the  applicants. 

"  The  Honourable  Court's  reply  was,  that  the  subject  had  been  fully  and 
maturely  considered  in  all  its  relations  and  circumstances ;  and  while  they 
were  desirous  of  so  conducting  their  remittance  operations  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  ordinary  course  of  trade^  they  felt  that,  being 
responsible  for  the  due  provision  in  this  country  of  funds  adequate  to  meet 
the  home  charges,  and  being  bound  in  duty  to  effect  this  object  in  the  matt* 
oer  most  equitable  to  the  country  entrusted  to  their  administration,  they 
cannot  enter  into  any  pledge  as  to  the  mode  or  conditions  of  their  future 
remittances  which  would  have  the  effect  of  fettering  their  discretion  upon 
a  point  with  regard  to  which  the  ritcntion  of  its  free  cicrcisc  ia  indispensa- 
ble. How  for  the  annexed  recommendation  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Iodia«  to  diM:oDtinue  the  system  of  making  advances  in  India  upon  the 
security  of  goods  hypothecated  to  the  Company,  may  induce  the  Court  to 
modify  the  determination  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  your  Com- 
mittee cannot  presume  to  judge." 

The  pretence  upon  which  this  alteration  in  the  banking 
system  of  t!je  East  was  excused,  was,  that  the  Company  inter- 
fered with  the  course  of  private  trade  and  that  capital  was 
lying  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  bankers  in  consequence. 
But  the  Committee's  Report  gives  the  amount  of  nominal 
capital  in  the  three  banks  now  professing  to  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  the  Company. 

BankofBengal     £2,789,011   lo     3 

Madras    205,80?   11     3 

Bombay  62.338   10     5 

£3,057,167  17   II 
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So  that,  to  facilitate  trade  between  this  country  and  p 
sions  of  such  magnitude  and  productive  powers  as  our 
India  colonies,  three  banks  are  supposed  to  suffice ! 
would  give  one  bank  to  about  fifty  millions  of  inhabitan 
whereas  Mr.  Tooke  tells  us  that  in  Scotland  one  bank  to  16 
inhabitants  is  not  too  much  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  i 
dustrious  people. 

It  does  appear  strange  that,  with   the  immense  politic 
power  which  we  are  accustomed  to  intrust  to  a  practically  ir 
resjjonsible  officer,  the  power  of  measuring  the  extent  of  Hnnn 
cial  resoiu'ces  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  require 
amy  on  their  trade,  should  also  be  coutided.     Even  ii 
British  public  cares  little  for  the  difficulties  which  the  p: 
ducer  in  India  has  to  encounter,  we  should  think  that  au 
attempt  to  limit  the  scope  of  trade,  and  thus  to  diminish  th^ 
fund  out  of  which  the  profits  of  the  industrious  as  well  as  th 
revenue  of  the  country  have  to  be  raised,  would  not  be  treated 
with  apathy. 

The  prospective  advantage  held  out  from  warlike  operatio 
along  the  line  of  the  Himalaya,   may  excuse  in  an   India 
council  some  laxity  in  transactions  of  a  commercial  charui 
ter,  especially  as  persons  ambitious  of  warlike  distinction  a 
apt  to  postpone  all  other  considerations  to  the  favourite  pur- 
suit.   But  in  the  midst  of  distressed  manufacturers  and  star\'- 
ing  labourers  at  home^  we  cannot  look  upon  this  heroic  mode 
of  deaUng  with  currency  questions  with  indifference;  nor  can^H 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  powel^l 
which  is  thus  instrusted  to  a  public  servant^  in  a  quarter  in 
which  nothing  but  the  will  is  wanting  to  make  an  ambitiouAH 
man  dangerous,  ^| 

Mn  Tooke's  limited  inquiry  conti'asts  so  forcibly  with  the 
Govemor-Gcnerars  grasping  spirit  of  legislation,  tliat  we  se- 
riously think  it  higli  time  for  the  manufacturers,  the  iner-_ 
chants,  and  even  the  sovereign  of  this  nation,  to  declare  wbi 
ther  they  desire  the  trading  relations  between  this  counl 
and  her  East  Indian  colonies  to  be  regulated  in  London 
at  Calcutta. 

Neither  free  trade,  nor  an  emancipation  of  our  colonial  pro^ 
ductive  power  from  the  trammels  of  direct  taxation,  would 
produce  the  results  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
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realization  of  these  changes,  unless  a  sound  principle  of  cur- 
rency be  adopted.  On  auch  a  principle  property  of  all  kinds 
must  be  represented  in  the  credit  market  on  equal  terms  with 
gold  and  silver;  that  is  to  say,  any  kind  ol'  saleable  property 
may,  at  its  market  value,  be  considered  security  for  a  bill  or 
promissory  note.  This  principle  in  no  way  invalidates  the 
claim  of  the  precious  metals  to  greater  value  as  money  than 
most  things,  from  the  many  circumstances  which  occasion  the 
general  and  constant  demand  for  them.  If  bills  were  held  to 
represent  goods,  and  even  land  or  houses  when  necessary, 
there  would  be  little  diminution  of  the  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  for  the  puqjoses  of  coin.  But  we  confess  we  should 
like  to  see  the  metallic  coinage  banished  by  the  force  of  credit 
to  those  soils  on  which  neither  credit  nor  money  are  now  abun- 
dant. An  extension  of  trade  must  multiply  small  payments, 
for  which  paper  would  perhaps  be  fully  as  inconvenient  as 
coined  metal ;  and  indeed  it  is  now  not  easy  to  conceive  any 
limit  to  the  amount  of  a  checque  but  the  increased  trouble  of 
multiplying  small  entries^  winch  might  add  to  the  expense  of 
banking. 

We  are  advocates  for  the  removal  of  all  checks  upon  pro- 
duction, and  should  like  to  see  the  heavy  tax  upon  credit, 
that  now  subsists  in  the  shape  of  stamps,  abolished.  With 
the  rising  competition  of  the  continent,  our  merchants  will 
have  small  chance  in  the  open  markets,  if  long  subjected  to 
the  trammels  of  such  a  system  of  taxation.  As  our  manufac- 
turers will  be  beaten  in  such  markets  by  the  Swiss,  Belgians, 
Germans  and  French,  if  these  countries  adopt  sound  econo- 
mical views,  then  our  colonial  agriculturists  will  be  beaten  even 
in  England  by  the  other  producers  of  tropical  waies,  unless 
their  energies  are  excited  by  competition,  and  at  the  same 
time  aided  by  sound  legislation.  The  continent  is  already 
closed  for  direct  supplies  from  our  numerous  colonies  by  the 
superior  skill  of  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Brazilians. 
We  still  retain  some  commission  trade,  the  returns  from  which 
arc  too  slight  to  bear  a  disproi>ortionate  amount  of  taxation. 
But  in  a  constantly  declining  trade  the  interests  of  every  sur- 
vivor are  appiu-cntly  more  urgent  than  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  the  original  number  by  supplying  the  places  of  those 
who  die  out.     We  shrink  at  all  times  from  the  salutary  pres- 
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sure  of  com|>ctitiou,  but  moat  when  the  commercial  body  is 
unsound  and  decaying. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  &ct  of  capital 
lying  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers,  whose 
resources  do  not  exceed  those  of  the  three  banks  we  have 
alluded  to,  can  excuse  either  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  the 
Calcutta  government,  or  the  refusal  of  the  home  government 
to  simction  the  establishment  of  n  joint-stock  company  und<^^ 
the  firm  of  «  The  Bank  of  Western  India."  Could  the  £a^| 
India  and  China  Association  even  make  good  its  claim  to  be 
an  efficient  prop  to  colonial  trade  on  this  side  ot  the  water,  it 
18  but  the  justice  due  to  the  colonist  to  give  him  the  command 
of  moans  abroad,  and  to  emancipate  him  from  slavery  to  aay 
house  or  company  in  England. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this,  are  we  to  considi 
the  currency  inquiry  that  is  about  to  be  renewed  as  bearing" 
merely  upon  our  home  trude,  or  as  equally  important  for  our 
colonial  and  foreign  commerce?    Ultimately  this  question  of 
course  assumes  another  shape,  which  will  be,  whether  we  are 
to  take  care  of  our  Colonics,  or  leave  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves?    W^e  have  undeniably  lost  the  command  of  the 
trade  of  Europe,    which  a  timely  attention  to  our  position 
would  have  secured.     Ireland  is  roused  by  the  pressure  of 
economical  considerations  to  a  pitch  of  excitement,  and  il 
not  easy  to  see  on  which  side  the  water  its  pacification  is  to 
expected.     Let  us  in  time  consider  how  our  colonial  intei 
are  to  be  cultivated,  and  where  they  are  to  be  canvastted,  lest 
we  be  awakened  from  our  apathetic  slumber,  perhaps  not  by 
the  din  of  rebellious  wariare,  but  to  witness  the  extinction  of_ 
that  imperial  sway  which  can  be  intrusted  long  neither  to 
indolent,  the  uufeeUng,  nor  the  ignorant. 

The  extent  to  which  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Company 
to  merchants  in  England  are  used,  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowii 
statements  of  the  bills  drawn  on  merchants*  accounts  during 
1842  and  1843.     The  concluding  table  shows  the  ex|>ort  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  East  in  1843,  a  mode  of  remitting 
which  of  course  must  greatly  increase  if  credit  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  Calcutta  on  reasonable  terms : — 
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Spee^icatvm  qf  CndUt  gwen  by  the  East  India 

TVeantry. 

Company  on  the  Indian 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Totel. 

1842. 

£          9. 

d. 

£         9. 

d. 

£ 

9.    d. 

£         ».    d. 

Jan.    3. 

88,357     2 

6 

6,388  19 

3 

4,076 

5     4 

98,822     7     1 

Feb.   3. 

112,910     0 

7 

5,790     7 

7 

4,218 

4     5 

122,918   12     7 

Mar.  3. 

147,633  18 

6 

5,678  12 

6 

1,466 

9     5 

154.779  10     5 

Apnl  5. 

220,559  U 

4 

6,897     5 

3 

42,416 

15     2 

269,873  11     9 

May  5. 

274,946     1 

4 

8,288   13 

4 

7,856 

15     0 

291,091     9     8 

Jane  3*. 

50,726  17 

8 

8,881   19 

3 

475 

13     6 

60,084  10     5 

July   5. 

38,300     7 

1 

3,618     0 

1 

3,112 

8  11 

45,030  16     1 

Aug.  3. 

19,289     7 

4 

3,305     7 

6 

2,800 

0     0 

25,894  14   10 

Sept.  5. 

41,688  16 

2 

3,362  16 

6 

4,273 

6    0 

49.324  18     8 

Oct.    3. 

16,318     2 

2 

2,078  12 

6 

18,396  14     8 

Nov.  3. 

21,081     9 

9 

7,242   19 

5 

799 

14     6 

29.124     3     8 

Dec.  3. 
1843. 

12,113  19 

6 

1,528  19 

3 

1,282 

1   11 

14.925     0     8 

1,140,266  U     6 

Jan.    5. 

36,744  19 

10 

2,706  17 

2 

1,801 

9     3 

41.253     6     3 

Feb.   3t. 

285,228  18 

8 

7,971   12 

11 

24,900 

15     2 

318,101     6     9 

Mar.  3. 

233,838     2 

5 

6,177  19 

6 

2,984 

12     1 

243,000  14     0 

Apnl  5. 

132,460  12 

9 

16,238     6 

3 

4,104 

15     3 

152,803  14     3 

May  5. 

132,235     6 

4 

18,829     6 

3 

6,188 

7  11 

157,253     0     6 

June  5. 

239,027     0 

3 

17,141   16 

10 

903 

3     5 

257,072     0     6 

July   5. 

143,321     0 

9 

12,922     7 

10 

5,705 

18     1 

101,949    6     8 

Aug.  4. 

178,785     9 

8 

6,690  14 

1 

744 

15   10 

186.220  19     7 

Sept.  5. 

911.910  17 

7 

39,218  12 

7 

3,026 

13     9 

954,150     3  11 

Ort.    5. 

117,812     6 

10 

18,875   18 

1 

250 

0     0 

136,938     4  11 

Nor.  3. 

143,434  10 

8 

26,534  17 

7 

1,353 

0     5 

171.322     8     8 

Dec.  5. 

131,115  15 

6 

17,519     1 

3 

4,800 

19     6 

153,435  16     3 
2,933.607     2     3 

The  export  of  bullion  from  the  port  of  London  to  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  vtsls, 
in  1843,  as  follows : — 

Gold,  oz. 

Calcutta    1,750  

Madras —     

Bombay    :...  4,125  

Ceylon  713  32,000 

Singapore —     1,450 

Australia  618  9,101 

Mauritius 2,634   415,778 

China    —     574.515 


Silver,  oz. 
21.608 
23,848 

417,538 


Total 


9,840  1,495,738 


*  At  the  clote  of  May  the  East  India  Company  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  at  pet 
Hnpee  2«.  Id.  on  Bengal  and  2«.  l^d.  on  Madras  and  Bombay. 

t  EichBDge  fixed  at  Is.  lid.  on  Bengal  and  Is.  I  l^ft.  on  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Present  rate  U.  Ud.  on  Bengal  and  Madras  and  U.  I  l^d  on  Bombay. 
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Postscript  to  the  Article  on  the  "  Penny  Postage 

Since  our  article  on  this  subject  was  printed,  two  circum- 
stances have  occurred  which  will  tend  to  realize  a  reform  La 
the  constitution  of  the  Post-Office. 

An  association  of  the  chief  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, including  the  Barings,  MastermanSj  Pattisons,  Prescot 
Lyalls,  Larpents,  Ricardos,  etc.,  has  been  formed  to  mak^ 
a  public  acknowledgement  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  merits 
the  first  mention  of  the  proposal,  conser\ative  and  whi, 
banded  together,  and  before  any  public  announcement  w 
made  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed.  Branch 
associations  are  in  formation  throughout  the  country,  and 
probably  such  a  sum  will  be  raised  as  will  enable  Mr.  Hill  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  people's  advocate  for 
accomplishing  the  entire  scheme  of  Penny  Postage.  A 
triumphant  atonement  would  this  be  to  Mr.  Hill  for  his  dis- 
missal from  oflice,  aiul  n  worthy  i-eward  to  a  great  pub 
benefactor.  Such  a  demonstration  of  public  gratitude, 
would  remind  the  Government  in  a  salutaiy  way  of  its  ne 
lect  of  duty  in  this  matter. 

Concurrent  with  this  event  is  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lou 
dale,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  Lord  Lowther'a  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Postmaster-General.    This  then  is  the  time  for 
deputation  of  merchants  to  wait  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  u 
upon  him  the  adoption  of  a  Commission.     The  difficuiti 
attending  such  a  step  will  be  diminished  by  Lord  Lowthe 
retirement.     Even  if  it  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  new  Po 
master-General,  the  appointment  may  be  conferred  tempor 
rily,  subject  to  its  conversion  into  a  board  of  Coramissioue 
If  this  appeal  be  made  to  the  Premier,  he  is  too  wise  not 
interpret  correctly  the  signs  of  public  feeling,  and  to  take 
course  which  will  not  only  save  him  from  the  difficulties  h 
submission  to  Lord  Lowther  drew  him  ijito^  but  confer  bono 
and  popularity  on  his  administration,  whilst  it  would  bene 
the  revenue  and  gratify  the  public. 
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Oi  u  <i[iace  in  the  present  number  being  absorbed  by  pressing  sub- 
ject, we  are  compelled  to  abridge  our  notice  of  new  works,  and 
can  only  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  prominent  productions 
of  the  German  press. 

In  Divinity  no  great  activity  can  be  noticed. — Baumgarten  Crusius 
has  a  work  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  forming  the  first  part  of  a 
formal  consideration  of  the  character  of  all  the  writings  of  that  Evaii- 

sUst. — Bretschneider's  '  Corpus  Reformatorum'  has  progressed  to 
le  eleventh  volume,  containing  the  works  of  Melancthon. — The 
work  of  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Cologne, '  On  Peace  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,'  has  drawn  a  reply  from  Professor  Marhei- 
necke. 

Characteristic  of  a  ditTerent  tendency  in  Germany  are  Guido 
Gorres's  '  Life  of  St.  Cecilia'  in  verse,  and  *  Songs  for  the  Montii  of 
May/  in  lionour  of  the  Virgin  ;  as  well  as  new  editions  of  the  *  Cota- 
logus  Peccatoruni  in  usum  Confessariorum,'  and  of  the  *  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent— ^/mjutm  promuit/aiiis.' — In  ecclesiastical 
hifttory  we  may  notice  Gfrorer's  '  History  of  the  Christian  Church ' 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century. 

In  Hiptor)', — a  new  edition  of  Eichhom's  classical  work,  *  Deutsche 
Rrich?s  und  Kechts  Geschichte,'  the  continuation  of  Prince  Licii- 
nowsky's  *  History  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,'  and  a  *  Jlistor)'  of 
Paedagogical  Systems,'  by  Von  Raumer,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable works. 

The  Fine  Arti  and  /Esthetics  have  received  contributions  in  the 
*  Archacologische  Mitthcilungun,'  from  the  posthumous  papers  of 
C.  O- -MiiUer — Gerhard's  *  Etruscan  Mirrors,' — Buuseu'a  'liasiHcae 
of  Christian  Rome/ — Sulpicc  Boisseree's  'Architectural  Monuments 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  Lower  R  hine,' — from 
Holziino,  the  worthy  defender  of  religious  liberty  at  the  Univereity 
of  Prague,  in  a  work  on  *  The  Beautiful,'  reprinted  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Prague, — and  in  a  portfolio 
of  *  Drawings  to  Tajjso's  Gierusalemme/  by  Professor  Cornelius. 

In  Philology, — the  '  Denkmalc  dcs  Mittolaltcrs/  by  Prof-  Hatte- 
mtT,  promise*!  to  open  the  rich  storehouse  of  old  German  records  in 
'!«►  Mouaslery    of  St  Gallen. — Professor  Massman  has  published 
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'  Tristan  und  Isolt,'  and  VoUmer  tlio  *  Niebelungcn  Noth  and  Klagc/ 
aa  part,  of  the  seri&s  of  '  Dichtungen  dp-s  deutschc.n  Mittelaltcnu* 

Thp  new  edition  of  Prof.  Grimm's  'German  Mythology*  is 
ricKed,  as  might  be  expected,  with  valuable  additions. 

In  the  Political  Sciences, — be^iides  the  new  edition  of  M.  de  Tliii- 
nenV  Isolirte  Staat'and  Dr.Lisi's  work  *On  Diminutive  Agricultunil 
Holdings  and  the  Subdivision  of  Fanns,'  Haron  Rwlen  and  Von  Biilow 
Cunierow  have  given,  the  former  a  general  Survey  of  the  l*roduction 
and  Consumplion  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  worhj  ;  the  latter, 
a  treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Ranks  and  prospects  of  the  Landowners 
in  Prussia. — The  agricultural  journals  of  Pabst  of  Darmstadt,  An< 
of  Prague>  Lengerke,  and  Fischers  •  Landwirthschaftliche  Literati 
Zeitung/  published  by  Herrmann  of  Frankfort,  testify  the  anxiety 
the  German  farmers  to  follow  their  occupation  scientifically. — As  au 
interesting  specimen  of  8ome  of  the  views  entertained  in  Germi 
on  the  theorj*  of  Government,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Carov6*»  work 

•  The  Teutonic  and  Christian  State   Principle.'   M.  de  Mt 
Receuil  des  Tr-ait6s/  etc.,  i^  continued  by   Professor  Murhard  io 
181-0,  and  a  chronological  and  alphabetical  table  has  been  published 

of  the  whole  series. — A  selection  of  '  Causes  cel^bres  du  Droit  d^^| 
Gens'  has  been  published  by  Bai-on   Charles  de  Martens. — Tl^^ 

*  Archives  of  Political  Economy,'  published  by  Professors  Rau  and 
HermaaD,  have  commenced  a  new  scries,  of  which  one  number 
appeared, — Von  Pdlitz's  *  Journal  of  Political  Science'  is  continui 
by  Professor  Von  Bulau. — Tlie  botanist*  Von  Kndlicher  of  Vu 
and  VoQ  Martins  of  Munich  have  united  to  publish  n  '  Br:ixi 
Flora'  with  the  aid  of  the  superb  collection  in  the  imperial  hrrasos 
at  Vienna. — Ehrenberg  of  Berlin  has  a  work  entitled  '  Vcrbrciti 
und  Einfluss  des  Mikroscopi^^cheu  Lebeus  in  .Sud-  nud  Nord-. 
rica.' — A  Bryologia  Europea,*  by  Bnich  and  Schimper, — Siel 
'Fauna  Japonica,'  aud  Alex,  von  HunihoUIt's  '  ExaniinAtion  of 
Mountain-chains  of  Central  Asia,'  ore  also  contributions  in  the  sph( 
of  Natural  History. 

The  literary  activity  of  Holland  ib  chiefly  confined  to  numcroi 
nnd  often  valuable  truct-s  on  the  condition  of  that  country,  and 
her  Colonies.     The  protracted  financial  crisis  which  the  Dutch 
passing  through  furnishta  a  popular  theme  for  their  authors. 

In  Slavonic  literature,  there  is  a  translation  of  Dickens's  •OUi 
Twist'  into  Bohemian,  and  a  new  version  of  the  '  Arabian  NJgl 
Tales'  in  Polish,  but  wc  do  not  find  much  that  is  original.  Scl 
continues  his  *  Starvjibuosti '  at  intervals,  which   will  fonn  a 
for  old  Slavonic  historv  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
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Article  I. 

Opere  Scelte  di  Vittorio  Aifiei^L     Milano,  1843. 
2.   Vie  de  Victor  Alfieri :  ecrite  par  luum^me.    Traduction 
nouvelle.     Paris,  1840. 

AlFIERFS  writings  have  recently  been  proliibited  in  Sicily  : 
the  greatest  dramatist  of  Italy  is  found  too  dangerous  for 
Italian  minds ;  hia  name,  familiar  to  every  cultivated  reader, 
is  unmusical  to  the  ears  of  so  paternal  a  government.  His 
playa  are  so  popular  that  they  form  the  delight  even  of  "  rude 
mcchaiiicaLsj"  who  perform  them  in  barns,  though  often  forced 
to  learn  them  orally,  being  incapable  of  reading :  neverthe- 
less these  plays  are  deemed  unHt  fur  the  study  of  peaceful 
oitizens ;  respectable  members  of  society,  it  is  thought,  would 
ckniy  be  injured  by  listening  to  bursts  of  impassioned  pa- 
trriotisra  :  the  idealization  of  liberty  is  unwholesome, — it  fosters 
ideas  antagonistic  to  those  of  a  paternal  government. 

The  appearance  of  Alfieri  forms  an  epoch  in  Itoliau  history 

^o  which  all  patriots  turn  with  delight.     He  saw  his  country 

«teeped  in  a  moral  lassitude :  man's  high  prerogative  of  soul 

a.nd  godlike  energy  of  act  found   no  expression  in  the  soft 

emasculated  beauty  of  Metastasio.  Against  this  Alfieri  raised 

Ixis  voice,  and  his  voice  ''became  a  trumpet."     He  spoke 

^^anhly,  sometimes  hoarsely;   but  he  roused  his  listeners, 

Btirred  them  and  enraptured  them.     Liberty  again  became 

%  s&crcd  thought ;  self  reliance  and  majestic  will  once  more 
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were  heroic.  For  the  first  time  his  nation  witnessed  on  their 
stage  a  dimma  worthy  of  it, — for  the  first  time  listened  to  the 
impassioued  accents  of  a  poet  imbued  with  the  spirit  which 

"Tlie  lofty  grave  tragediaais  taaghl 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  tenchers  beet 
Of  mor^  wUdoin,  with  delight  received. 
In  brief  sententioUB  precepts,  while  they  teach 
Of  fate  and  chance  and  change  iu  human  life. 
High  actions  aitd  high  passioni  best  dcAcribing !  ** 

But  the  great  Italian  lias  met  with  little  congenial  reception 
in  England :  our  critics  have  mostly  been  imjust,  because 
they  judged  him  as  they  do  Shakspeare, — by  a  standard  ut- 
terly inapplicablcj  a  mode  of  judging  radically  false.  Our 
idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  certainly  had  the  bad  effect  of  per- 
verting our  views  of  every  other  dramatic  literature.  We  not 
only  believe  our  own  drama  to  have  attained  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, but  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  ex- 
cellence. Molierc  is  pronounced  Shakspearian,  and  is  wel- 
come; Goethe  and  Schiller  are  received  on  the  same  terms. 
Calderon  has  also,  by  a  preposterous  misconception^  been 
declared  Shakspearian,  and  his  name  is  therefore  mentioned 
with  fervour.  Racine  and  AlHcri,  the  two  greatest  dranutistB 
of  southern  Europe,  not  having  yet  been  admitted  into  tl 
Bhakspearian  brotherhood,  are  spoken  of  with  coldness,  aoi 
times  with  contempt.  The  ignorance  impUed  in  this  is 
Granting  these  writers  to  be  widely  diflmnt  from  our  ns- 
tional  standard, — 

"Le  veritable  uprit  eait  ee  plior  k  tout, 
^  On  ne  vit  qu'a  demi  quand  on  n'a  qu'un  seul  goOt/' 

u  Voltaire  well  says.  The  real  question  for  the  student 
ask  is,  ai*e  Racine  and  Alfieri  great  dramatistt?  The  qni 
tion  of  rcsemblanre  to  any  other  dramatist  is  ■  sccoudf 
one.  Each  nation  must  necessarily  vary  from  every  other 
the  form  of  its  drama;  it  will  also  vary  profoundly  in  it«  re- 
presentation of  passions  and  character.  Ncyerthclcfts,  in  spite 
of  all  national  and  accidental  varieties,  there  will  certainly  be 
found  one  ground  of  resemblance  common  to  all  great  drania- 
tists,  viz.  the  subtleties  and  intensities  of  pusion.  Men  vaij 
in  their  thoughts^  sentiments  and  tastes ;  but  in  pmnsion  Uiey 
all  more  or  less  resemble  each  other.    It  is  therefore  impoft- 
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aible  for  a  poet  truly  to  paint  a  passion  in  its  vehemence,  its 
fubtletiet,  iU  logical  inconaequcncea  (if  the  cxpresaion  be 
allowed),  without,  in  that,  resembling  every  other  great  poet. 
In  this  sense  Racine  and  AlHeri  are  more  ])rofouudly  Shak- 
ipcarian  than  almost  any  other  poets ;  in  this  sense  also  is 
Sophocles  Shakspearian.  Of  this  we  are  assured,  that  the 
best  way  to  understand  Shakspearc's  greatness  is  diUgently 
and  reverently  to  study  his  great  rivals :  it  is  by  measuring 
him  with  the  great  that  we  best  perceive  his  gigantic 
stature, 

A  right  comprehension  of  the  genius  of  Alfieri  is  impor- 
tant to  all  students  of  dramatic  literature,  but  it  also  luads  to 
curious  considerations  respecting  the  radical  ditferences  of 
Italian  and  Teutonic  art.  The  present  article  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  both  these  points;  we  pre- 
face it  however  with  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  as  a  glorious 
lesson  to  all  dramatists. 

About  a  century  ago  (1749),  in  the  little  town  of  Asti  in 
Piedmont,  Vittorio  Altieri  made  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  where  he  was  to  play  bo  many  parts.  The  child 
of  a  man  of  sixty,  his  frame  Mas  naturally  weak  and  sickly. 
Even  in  infiiney  lie  manifested  the  constitutional  irritability 
and  impetuosity,  lisUessncss  and  melancholy,  strength  of  af- 
fection and  imperious  will,  which  characterized  him  through 
life.  There  urc  few  pictures  more  interesUng  than  that 
which  he  has  painted  of  himself  in  his  haughty,  conscieu* 
tioiia  autobiography  t  it  is  that  of  a  nature  capable  of  great- 
neu,  yet  left,  wild  from  absolute  want  of  training.  We  sec 
Lifl  ardent  dcnire  for  action  curbed  and  fretted  on  all  aides. 
In  the  sphere  in  which  he  lived  his  energies  had  no  fitting 
object,  luid  instruction  had  not  given  them  a  direction.  His 
childhood  was  passed  in  sickness,  idleness  and  melancholy ; 
li0  had  no  companions  of  his  own  age ;  he  bad  little  instruc- 
tion, and  his  temperament  inclined  him  more  to  feeling  than 
Tetlection.  Nevertheless  he  very  early  manifested  u  certain 
Tcflcctive  power,  accompanied  with  great  precocity  of  feeling. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sensibly  affected  by  tlie  sweet 
countenances  of  the  novices  at  the  Carmelite  convent  in 
^hich  his  sister  was  placed.  Their  forms  haunted  him  in 
Ms  aolitude  and  filled  his  imagination  x  he  loved  to  fancy 
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them  holding  their  wax-candles  and  performing  mass,  and 
shaking  the  incense  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  their  faces  beam- 
ing with  angelic  love.  He  indulged  in  these  visions,  till  every 
thing  else  became  insipid  and  all  society  wearied  him.  It  ia 
characteristic  of  his  boyish  chivalry,  that  one  day  when  his 
tutor  was  absent,  he  scratched  out  the  word  monk  whenever 
it  occurred  in  both  his  Latin  and  Italian  dictionaries  and 
substituted  for  it  the  word  father^  believing  that  he  thus 
ennobled  the  novices  and  their  occupations ;  for  he  had  often 
heard  monk  used  with  contempt,  but  father  always  wit 
affection. 

A  little  while  after,  he  attempted  to  poison  himself  in  a  fi 
of  vague  melancholy.  He  had  heard  that  there  was  an  herb 
called  hemlock  which  killed  those  who  ate  it ;  he  began  there- 
fore to  eat  a  quantity  of  herbs  and  grass  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  poison  him ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  revolting  bitter- 
ness, he  continued  to  swallow  these  until  they  made  him 
very  sick.  Fortunately  his  sickness  was  the  only  ill  result. 
But  wlmt  a  state  of  mind  for  a  boy  of  eight  years  old !  To 
this  melancholy  he  added  an  invincible  shyness,  (the  sure 
index  of  inordinate  vanity,)  great  obstinacy  and  caprice.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  college,  and  we  must  refer  to  his 
own  pages  for  the  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  universities 
at  that  period,  and  his  eight  years  of  fruitless  instruction. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  guardifin,  Alfieri  began  to 
spend  his  time  more  agreeably.  He  was  rich,  and  found  no 
lack  of  friends  and  flatterers :  he  began  to  nourish  his  pas- 
sion for  horses,  and  the  English  and  French  youth  who  were 
at  that  time  resident  at  Turin  readily  joined  him  in  the  most 
adventurous  rides,  anticipating  the  modern  steeple-chases. 

In  1765  Alfieri  made  a  journey  to  Genoa;  it  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  quitted  his  natal  territory.  The  sight  of 
the  ocean  ravished  him  with  delight ;  he  was  constantly  con- 
templating it  in  silence ;  the  vague  murmur  excited  an  echo 
in  his  heart,  and  filled  him  with  those  undefinable  sensa- 
tions which  visit  aU  poetical  organizations  when  gazing  nr 
sailing  on  the  "wide-wasting  sea."  He  felt  then  that  he 
was  u  poet,  but  he  had  no  language  in  which  to  clothe  his 
thoughts:  of  Italian  he  knew  little  or  nothing;  Fren 
which  he  spoke,  he  could  scarcely  rend  and  was  unable 
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write.  This  first  poetic  impulse  therefore  died  away ;  he  re- 
turned to  college,  very  proud  of  having  seen  so  much,  and 
being  in  his  own  eyes  quite  an  Ulysses.  His  vanity  was  how- 
ever deeply  wounded,  on  his  reflecting  that  many  of  hia  com- 
rades had  seen  far  more  than  he ;  they,  having  known  En- 
gland, Germany,  Poland  and  Russia,  of  course  regarded  his 
trip  to  Genoa  somewhat  as  a  citizeu's  trip  to  Greenwich. 
This,  he  says,  gave  him  a  passionate  desire  for  travelling. 

He  was  shortly  afler  enrolled  in  the  militia,  but  his  proud 
rebellious  spirit  could  not  endure  that  subordination  which  is 
the  soul  of  discipline ;  he  therefore  obtained  permission  to 
travel  for  a  twelvemonth  through  the  Italian  states.  This 
concludes  the  second  epoch  of  liis  memoirs, — an  epoch  which 
he  characterizes  as  having  been  one  of  sickness,  idleness  and 
Ignorance. 

His  travels  began  ;  but  although  for  all  men,  and  for  dra- 
matic poets  above  all  men,  travelling  is  full  of  valuable,  un- 
appreciated influences,  it  was  apparently  barren  to  Alfieri, 
He  was  as  ignorant  as  a  boor,  and  as  proud  as  an  English- 
man ;  deficient  in  taste  and  knowledge,  he  could  derive  no 
benefit  from  works  of  art ;  reserved  and  unengaging  in  his 
manners,  he  could  derive  little  benefit  from  society.  Still, 
travel  is  never  useless, — above  all  to  natures  like  Alfieri's :  he 
gained  much  from  it  that  he  could  not  have  gained  otherwise ; 
he  extended  his  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  learned  to 
lessen  a  few  prejudices.  He  galloped  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, and  reproached  himself  for  this  inconsiderate  haste,  as 
well  as  for  his  supercilious  ignorance,  without  amending  cither. 
At  last  he  visited  London,  which  astonished  and  delighted 
him.  He  was  received  in  fashionable  society,  yet  his  irresis- 
tible ennui  pursued  him  even  into  the  crowd  of  brilliant,  fri- 
volous, lively  beings,  who  did  their  best  to  amuse  him.  His 
soul  was  panting  for  some  noble  emplo}'ment ;  his  impetuous 
nature  demanded  activity,  and  could  find  none ;  his  shyness 
prevented  his  deriving  consolation  or  oblivion  from  the  giddy 
round  of  balls  and  suppers.  He  must  have  felt  bis  deficient 
acquaintance  with  the  language  a  great  obstacle  to  conversa- 
tion, and  probably  bis  dread  of  ridicule  kept  him  silent.  The 
"r&ult  was  that  he  gave  up  mixing  in  London  society.  He 
\  fascinated  with  England,  and  desirous  of  fixing  himself 
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there;  yet  afler  visidng  Portsmouth^  SalUbuiy,  Bath^  Bristol 
and  Oxford,  he  was  again  driven  forth  by  his  restlessness  and 
went  to  Holland.  At  the  Hague  he  began  his  experience  of 
the  affections  t  he  there  became  acquainted  with  the  Portu- 
guese minister,  Joseph  D'Acunha*  "  A  certain  sympathy  of 
"  taciturnity,"  he  says,  "  had  united  us  before  we  were  con- 
''  scious  of  it :  the  frankness  and  warmth  of  our  hearts  accom- 
"  plished  the  rest/'  They  became  sworn  brothers.  D'Acunha 
was  well-informed,  and  adroitly  made  Alfieri  ashamed  of  idle- 
ness and  ignorance ;  they  loved  each  other  well  enough  to 
give  and  take  advice.  Alfieri  here  also  had  his  passion  for  a 
Woman  first  returned.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  woman 
he  first  had  the  courage  to  address  was  timid,  gentle,  simple 
and  affectionate  t  her  timidity  no  doubt  gave  him  coafidence. 
She  was  beautiful  and  young,  having  been  married  only  a 
year. 

"  I  found  myself  happy  for  the  first  time/'  he  says ;  "  for  the  first  time  I 
had  DO  desires  beyoad  my  mistress  and  my  friend.  Lcrrcr  and  friend^  both 
affectionft  returned,  1  was  almo6t  iutoxicftted  with  happinesa.  1  tpoke  to 
my  friend  of  my  mUtress,  and  to  my  miBtresa  of  my  friend.  I  seemed  to 
live  anew." 

The  blow  at  last  fell  which  was  to  shatter  this  frail  happi- 
ness: his  mistress  was  obliged  to  join  her  husband;  she 
had  not  strength  enough  to  bid  him  odieu,  but  wrote  to  t«Il 
him  of  her  departure.  The  frenetic  transports  of  rage  and 
grief  into  which  this  tlirew  him  would  not,  he  informs  us,  be 
credited.  He  resolved  to  die  -•  he  feigned  illDcss,  and  ordered 
a  siu^eon  to  bleed  him:  he  then  drew  the  curtains  round 
him,  untied  the  ligatures  and  let  the  blood  How.  His  valet, 
suspecting  something,  pretended  that  he  had  been  called,  and 
opening  the  curtains  discovered  the  blood.  Ashamed  of  the 
action,  Alfieri  said  that  the  ligatures  had  come  unfastened  by 
accident :  the  valet  re-arrunged  them^  and  remained  by  his  side. 

The  elasticity  of  nineteen  soon  overcame  his  grief,  and 
he  left  Holland  for  Italy.  He  there  gave  himself  up  to  study  t 
he  tried  to  read  Rousseau's  '  Heloisc,'  but  found  it  impossi- 
ble. "  Although  naturally  very  jiassionate  and  amorous/' 
he  says,  "  1  found  in  this  book  so  much  affectation,  so  much 
<^  warmth  of  head  and  coldness  of  heart,  that  I  could  not 
'^  coatinue.''    Voltaire  gave  him  great  delight^  and  Monte*- 
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qntCTi  ftlill  more  j  he  read  *  L'Esprit  des  Lois  '  twice  through, 
and  Helvctiufl  made  a  profound  impression  oa  him ;  but  Plu- 
tarch vroA  the  author  of  liis  choice. 

"  T  rpsd  the  lives  of  TimoIeon>  Caesar,  Brutus,  Peloptdae  more  than  six 
times,  with  cries,  with  tears,  and  with  such  transports  that  I  was  almost 
Airious :  and  had  there  been  any  one  in  the  next  room  he  most  hare  thought 
Ok*  mftd.  Every  time  I  met  with  one  of  the  grand  traits  of  these  great 
aico«  1  was  seized  with  buch  vehement  agitation  as  to  be  unable  to  ait  utill. 
1  wfta  as  one  beside  himself,  and  shed  mingled  tears  of  grief  and  rage  at 
having  been  born  in  Piedmont,  and  at  a  period  and  under  n  government 
"wbeD  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  or  execute  any  great  design." 

He  also  commenced  the  study  of  astronomyi  M^hich  filled 
him  with  sublime  aspirations.  Shortly  aflcrwards,  he  recom- 
menced his  travels^  and  in  a  better  mood  to  profit  by  them. 
He  had  begun  to  reflect  seriously  ;  the  onnui^  impatience 
and  necessity  of  rapid  movement,  which  had  before  accom- 
panied him^  were  now  succeeded  by  a  pensive  melancholy. 
The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  his  constant  companions ;  he 
drew  from  them  both  pleasure  and  instruction  ;  they  flattered 
his  idleness  and  his  ignorance^  inasmuch  as  on  opening  a 
\olimie  at  any  place  he  could  read  a  page  or  two  and  leave  off 
with  profit ;  they  supplied  him  with  abundant  food  for  medi- 
tation. Plutarch  and  Montaigne  have  been  the  favourite 
authors  of  almost  all  great  men  ;  the  one  stimulates  the  cncr- 
(pes  by  prescjiting  heroic  models  for  imitation,  the  other 
stimulates  the  mind  by  probing  questions  of  incessant  recur- 
rence anil  incalculable  importance.  Filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Plutarch,  Alfieri  when  at  Vienna  refused  to  make  the  acquaint- 
auce  of  Metastasio,  because  he  had  seen  the  court  poet  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  empress  with  servile  adulation.  He 
passed  from  Vienna  into  Hungar}-,  Tyrol,  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 
Tha  kingdom  of  Frederick  the  Great  gave  him  inexpressible 
disgust  t  it  was  a  huge  barrack  ;  despotism  was  seen  there 
in  ita  mott  rigorous  form ; — ibis  was  enough  to  make  him 
detest  Prussia.  He  then  passed  into  Denmark^  where  he 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  learn  ItaUan,  and  thence  into  Swe- 
dtn,  whose  wild  magnificent  scenery  made  a  very  durable  im- 
pression on  him,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  that  which  he 
afUrwards  received  from  Uuasia.  There  the  savage  grandeur 
of  the  acencry,  together  with  the  long  and  indefinable  silence 
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which  reigaed  in  the  atmosphere^  awoke  in  him  gigantic  con- 
ceptions, tinged  with  a  mystic  melancholy.  However  he  re- 
fused every  species  of  fncudly  intercourse  with  the  Russians^ 
nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  present  himself  to  Catherine, 
whose  renown  then  filled  the  world :  his  intolerance,  fthyne&s 
and  hatred  of  despotism  were  the  motives.  He  speedily 
returned  to  London,  and  again  fell  in  love  with  a  married 
woman,  Lady  Ligonier,  a  person  of  great  beauty  and  vexy  lax 
morahty ;  she  had  distinguished  him  on  his  first  visit,  but 
his  resented  and  eccentric  character  had  preserved  him  from 
her  chains ;  he  was  now  returned,  improved  by  age  and  traveL 
He  became  desperately  enamoured^  and  guilt  followed. 

There  was  considerable  romance  in  this  adventure,  which 
however  ended  with  a  prosaic  infamy,  that  must  have  terribl|H 
shaken  the  passionate  soul  of  such  a  man.  It  was  founc^H 
that  his  mistress  had  intrigued  with  her  own  groom,  both 
before  and  at  the  time  of  her  intrigue  with  Alfieri.  This 
nearly  drove  him  mad  ;  twenty  years  afterwards  he  shud- 
dered at  the  recollection,  ■ 

AJficri  returned  to  Holland  and  France;  and  having  pur- 
chased a  collection  of  Italian  poets,  began  to  study  them  on 
his  journey  through  Spain ;  he  also  learned  Spanish,  and  read 
'  Don  Quixote.'  His  passion  for  horses  had  not  abated,  and 
he  travelled  alone  on  horseback  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country :  the  roads  were  wretched,  and  he  frequently 
went  on  foot,  acconij>anied  by  his  Andalusian  steed,  which 
followed  him  like  a  dog:  he  felt  an  inexpressible  delight  in 
being  thus  alone  with  his  horse  on  the  deserts  of  Arragon. 
"  The  melancholy  and  moral  reflexions,"  he  says,  "  the  images 
"  both  terrible  and  gay,  which  continual  movement  through 
**  these  soUtudes  excited  In  me,  would  have  roused  mc  to 
*'  write  poetry  had  I  known  any  language.  I  contented  my- 
"  self  with  dreaming,  and  weeping  like  a  child,  without  know- 
"  ing  why ;  and  sometimes  laughing,  in  the  same  way, — 
"  two  things  which  arc  justly  called  madness  when  they  have 
"  no  result,  and  poetry  when  they  give  rise  to  works.'* 

He  hurried  through  Portugal,  and  returned  to  Turin,  again 
to  become  enamoured.     This  time  he  was  ashamed  of  hj^U 
mistress,  and   ha>nng  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  off  h^H 
yoke,  he  adopted  the  strange  method  of  cutting  off  his  liair, 
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which  prevented  his  leaving  the  house.  In  this  forced  soli- 
tude began  his  career  as  a  poet ;  he  wrote  verses  as  an  oc- 
cupation, but  it  soon  became  the  emplojinent  of  his  life.  It 
also  greatly  served  to  prevent  a  reconciliation  with  his  niis- 
tressy  by  keeping  him  otherwise  employed.  The  ardour  and 
delight  of  composition  had  not  however  reached  their  height^ 
so  that  he  was  occasionally  forced  to  use  more  violent  means 
to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house ;  among  these  was  tying 
himself  to  a  chain  The  reader  will  smile,  if  indeed  he  does 
not  weep,  on  perusing  the  account  of  the  poet's  extrava- 
gances, which  border  closely  on  insanity :  indeed  the  as- 
sertion that 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied.'* 

meets  with  a  strong  confirmation  in  Alfieri :  a  more  passion- 
ate, impetuous,  unbridled  nature  has  rarely  existed ;  and 
how  he  escaped  the  asylum  or  the  galleys,  to  become  a 
great  dramatic  poet,  is  one  of  the  moral  paradoxes  in  which 
the  history  of  literature  abounds.  His  temper  was  one  that 
needed  rigorous  control,  yet  no  control  was  ever  exercised* 
At  sixteen  he  became  his  own  master :  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  ignorant  and  selfish, — ferocious  as  a  wild  beast,  and 
as  listless.  He  had  a  fine  nature,  but  it  was  imcultivated ; 
and  sweetest  flowers  make  the  rankest  weeds.  He  had  great 
capacity,  but  it  was  rude,  undirected,  pining  for  an  object, — 
a  great  appetite,  without  even  brute  instinct  to  guide  it  to  its 
proper  food. 

It  was  a  glorious  task  which,  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  resolutely  undertook,  of  learning  his  own  and  the  Latin 
languages,  of  studying  the  great  poets  and  endeavouring  to 
rival  them.  We  must  refer  to  his  autobiography  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  dry  but  pertinacious  studies,  which  will  be  read 
with  profit  by  all  literary  aspirants.  Aware  that  to  succeed 
in  poetry  demanded  the  devotion  of  a  life,  he  resolutely  de- 
voted his :  he  approached  his  task  with  reverent  prepara- 
tion, making  himself  a  patient  learner,  that  he  might  in  turn 
become  a  teacher.  He  studied  the  great  masters  of  his  own 
tongue,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso, — and  this  as 
writerSy  no  less  than  as  poets,  for  he  had  to  learn  Tuscan. 
This  schoolboy  labour  was  undertaken  by  a  man, — that  man 
a  restless  voluptuary,  who  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  study. 
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—that  man  a  poet  burning  to  gire  utterance  to  his  feeling*, 
yet  forgoing  the  delight  and  aubmitting  to  the  moftt  weari- 
some of  labours.     But  he  knew  that 

"  lAi  Temps  n'^pargno  point  cc  que  Ton  fait  aans  lui." 
Poetry  had  become  a  passion  with  him,  and  passion  dignifies 
every  pursuit,  so  that  "the  labour  we  delight  in  physics 
pain," 

Alfieri  soon  fell  in  love  ogaln^  and  this  time  it  was  for  Life : 
the  lady  was  the  young  and  lovely  Countesa  of  Albany, 
wife  to  the  Pretender,  who  made  her  as  unhappy  as  the  law 
permitted.  Circumstances  afterwards  enabled  her  to  escape 
from  this  painful  state,  and  to  reside  with  her  adorer.  This 
Unison  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him  5  and  the  reader 
will  recollect  that,  if  the  state  of  society  did  not  then  sanction 
such  couuectlous,  it  at  any  rate  did  not  stigmatize  them  as 
immoral. 

The  life  of  Alfieri  affords  a  miserable  spectacle  to  th* 
moralist,  but  a  vcrj^  interesting  one  to  the  critic ;  it  was  a 
life  as  fortunate  for  the  dramatic  poet,  as  it  was  wretched  for 
the  man.  We  have  endeavoiu-cd*  to' show  that  there  is  a 
strong  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  Iw^twcen  our  judge- 
ments of  n  man  as  a  social  being  and  as  an  artist, — in  other 
words,  between  the  rule  and  the  exception,  Alfieri  says  his 
conduct  would  have  been  that  of  madness  had  it  led  to  no 
result;  but  having  a  result,  and  an  honourable  one,  it  is  called 
poetry.  So  may  we  say  that  his  melancholy,  impetuosity^ 
restlessness,  idleness  and  even  criminnl  passions,  though 
rendering  him  an  unamiablc  companion,  a  rebellious  subject 
and  a  bad  citizen,  nevertheless  fed  his  poetic  ^re.  with  its 
proper  fuel,  and  thus  redeemed  his  name  from  infamy  ; 
without  them  we  should  not  have  had  his  plays,  and  we  can- 
not think  the  price  we  pay  for  them  too  high.  I^cdraont  lost 
a  peaceful  citizen, — Italy  and  posterity  gained  a  great  dra- 
matist. The  harm  he  did  was  trilling, — the  good  wliich 
resulted  from  his  works  defies  appreciation. 

On  these  grounds  we  pronounce  his  life  a  fortunate  oni 
He  could  boast  little  of  what  is  commonly  called   educa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  other,  truer  sense  of  the  word — the  drawing 
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out  rather  than  the  stuffing  in^-^he  had  no  contemptible 
share.  His  learning  would  not  have  procured  him  a  d^ree^ 
but  his  experience  amply  compensated  for  deficient  scholar- 
ship. Beneath  the  seeming  idleness  of  his  youth  yve  dis* 
oem  the  germs  of  rare  and  invaluable  fruits.  In  those  days 
of  ennuif  when  he  indulged  in  vague  reveries^  or  wept  he  knew 
not  why5— ^in  those  days  when  he  walked  along  the  shore  and 
<<  heard  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore/' — in  those  days 
when  at  Marseilles  he  sat  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock  and  watched 
the  sun  go  down  into  the  sea^ — in  those  days  of  restless  rapid 
travel>*^in  those  days  of  exciting  passions  and  disgraceful 
debauoheries^^was  he  idle  ?  Surely^  no ;  he  was  garnering 
up  experience ;  he  was  learning  that  which  books  might  illus- 
trate,  but  coiild  not  supply, — he  was  learning  man ;  he  was 
learning  to  understand  himself  j  he  was  learning  the  secret 
motives  and  passions  which  impel  the  soul  to  glory  or  to  in- 
fkmy.  This  is  the  poef  s  best  knowledge,  and  it  is  priceless* 
We  are  never  tired  of  repeating,  that  the  poet,  above  all  men, 
needs,  above  all  things,  a  large  and  varied  knowledge  of  life, — 
not  erudition,  but  experience*  Books  are  valuable,  it  is  true,— - 
experience  is  invaluable.  Nevertheless  this  experience  must 
awaken  in  his  soul  melodious  echoes,  or  he  will  be  a  philoso^ 
pher  and  not  a  poet,  for  mere  experience  is  prose.  Alfieri  was  a 
poet  by  nature,  and  his  life  afforded  ample  materials :  he  had 
known  various  nations,  their  customs  and  prejudices ;  he  had 
mingled  largely  with  men ;  he  had  struggled  and  suffered ;  he 
had  loved  and  had  been  deceived.  Qreat  hopes  and  high  re*- 
solves  had  stirred  the  finer  portions  of  his  soul  3  base  passions 
and  ferocious  instincts  had  troubled  and  obscured  them.  He 
knew — ^few  so  well  as  he — how  the  heart  will  swell  with  high 
aspirations,  and  by  how  slender  a  thread  we  are  often  saved 
from  crime.  This  knowledge  was  to  assume  in  his  works  an 
imaginative  forms  his  past  life  was  to  rise  from  out  the 
troublous  atmosphere  of  fact,  into  the  purer  region  of  poetry. 
Alfleri's  method  of  composition  deserves  attention.  All  his 
tragedies  were  composed  three  times,  by  which  he  avoided 
the  error  of  too  much  haste  in  their  conception.  His  first  pro- 
cess was  to  distribute  the  subject  into  acts  and  scenes,  to 
fix  the  number  of  characters,  and  trace  in  two  pages  of  prose 
the  summary  of  the  plot.    The  second  labour  was  to  write 
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the  dialogue  of  the  scenes  in  prose^  without  rejecting  a 
single  thought  that  suggested  itself,  and  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  possible,  never  embarrassing  himself  with  the 
style.  The  third  aud  final  process  was  to  convert  this  prose 
into  verse,  curtailing  exuberances,  selecting  the  best  thoughts 
and  clothing  them  in  the  best  language.  After  these  three 
operations  he  proceeded  like  other  authors  to  correct  and 
polish.  If,  on  re-perusing  the  manuscript,  after  a  sufficient 
period  had  elapsed  for  him  to  forget  the  original  distribu- 
tion of  the  sccuea,  he  felt  himself  assailed  by  such  a  crowd 

of  emotions  and  ideas  as  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  pen, 
he  concluded  that  his  sketch  was  worthy  of  being  developed. — 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  no  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  which — 
he  had  experienced  on  first  conceiving  the  design,  he  changed — 
his  plan  or  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire. 

This  method  of  composition  has  been  objected  to  as  pro^ 
saic;    yet   surely   evcrj^    method   is   so — in    prosaic    m.inds^ 
There  is  a  practical  wisdom  in  it  which  poets  would  do  welL 
to  imitate.     Yet  one  point  seems  questionable,  namely   th& 
writing  out  the  dialogue  in  prose.     It  is  a  dangerous  experi— 
ment :  we  cannot  understand  by  what  subtle  alchemy  thi» 
earthy  prose  is  afterwards  transmuted  into  golden  poetry^ 
aud  we  much  suspect  that  Alfieri's  verse  has  suffered  in  the 
attempt.     Tlie  other  points  however  are  truly  admirable,  and 
if  every  dramatist  would  but  observe  them,  he  would  save 
himself  from  many  a  heavy  puqjoselcss  scene,  and,  by  actually 
placing  before  him  the  skeleton  of  his  piece,  would  sec  whether 
it  had  strength  to  bear  the  weigtit  of  flesh  aud  sinew.    If  how* 
ever  Alfieri's  method  be  branded  as  prosaic,  the  sources  of  his 
inspiration  were  poetical  enough :  he  assures  us  that  the  plans 
of  most  of  his  tragedies  were  composed  either  while  listening 
to  music  or  within  a  few  hours  afterwards.     He  farther  ob- 
serves that  "  the  desire  of  study  and  a  certain  effervescence  of 
creative  ideas  always  seized  on  me  when  I  was  in  love,"    His 
plays  however   can   hardly  be  said   to  betray    tlieir  origin : 
they  have  little  of  the  vague  tenderness  of  music  or  the 
graces  of  affection;  they  breathe  a  stern  eloquent  strain 
liberty;   they  strike  the  tremulous  chords  of  passion,  bui 
they  have  scarcely  any  of  the  musical  element,  and  still 
lyrical  outpouring. 
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It  is  not  without  considerable  embarrassment  that  we  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  his  tragedies.  He  has  generally  been 
measured  according  to  a  foreig^u  and  improper  standard  ;  by 
a  very  natural  confusion  of  ideas  each  nation  has  applied  its 
own  canons  of  taste^  as  if  they  were  finals  and  as  if  the  poet 
had  written  with  a  view  to  them.  As  Goethe  says, — 
"  Wer  doB  Dichten  will  verstchen 
Muss  in'B  Land  der  Dichtung  geben." 
Alfieri,  addressing  an  Italian  audience,  must  not  be  tested 
by  German  or  English  usages  and  standards.  The  Greek 
drama  can  as  little  be  tried  by  the  test  of  Shakspeare,  as 
Shakspcare  himself  can  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
Racine.  Let  us  therefore,  in  looking  at  Alfieri,  endeavour  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  right  point  of  view ;  let  us  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  attempted,  and  not  depreciate  him  for  what 
he  has  left  unattempted.  Allowing  each  nation  its  distinct 
character  and  tastes,  let  us  see  how  Alfieri  may  be  judged  in 
reference  to  those  of  Italy, 

It  is  characteristic  of  Italian  poetry  to  be  uniformly  ob- 
jective, as  the  Germans  call  it, — that  is,  to  be  passionate  rather 
than  reflective,  and  to  delineate  types  rather  than  individuals. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  give  the  reasons  for  this;  we  must 
be  content  with  formally  stating  the  fact,  and  endeavour  to 
illustrate  it  in  our  examination  of  Alfieri's  plays.  Every  one 
knows  that  German  and  English  poetry  arc  peculiarly  subjec- 
tive, reflective.  Our  dramatists  aim  at  delineating  indivi- 
duals; they  pourtray  states  of  mind  as  well  as  states  of 
passion.  We  must  protest  therefore  against  that  criticism 
which  considers  Alfieri  upon  Shakspearian  principles  ;  either 
for  praise  or  blame  such  a  standard  is  radically  improper, 
M.  de  Sismondi,  no  great  admirer  of  Alfieri,  on  one  occasion 
has  fallen  into  this  error  ;  in  concluding  the  anal3'sis  of '  Saul' 
he  remarks,  that  '*  it  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare 
"and  not  of  the  French  drama.  We  find  here  a  representa- 
"tion  of  a  noble  character  suffering  under  those  weaknesses 
**  which  sometimes  accompany  the  greatest  virtues,  and  go- 
**  vemed  by  the  fatidity  not  of  destiny  but  of  human  character. 
"77iere  t.«  scarcely  any  action  in  this  piece  "  This  last  scn- 
t€nce  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  notion  of  the  Shakspearian 
iimilarity.  Shakspearc's  spirit  is  intensely  dramatic,  and  con- 
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Bequently  seeks  to  manifest  itself  in  action  and  by  menna  of 
aotiony— not  as  in  ^  Saul'  in  mere  lyrical  fluctuations*  A 
comparison  of  the  madne&s  of  Lear  with  the  madneM  of 
Saul  will  not  only  refute  the  idea  of  Shakspeare  and  Altieri 
having  ever  worked  in  the  same  spirit,  but  it  will  alto  beit 
sen^e  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  different  oharactemtics  of 
English  and  Italian  art  above  stated. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  Saul  and  Lear,  apart 
from  all  difterencea  in  the  genius  of  the  two  poets,  lies  in  this, 
that  iu  Saul  the  [lassions  alone  arc  diseased,  in  Lear  both 
passions  and  intellect;  in  other  words,  the  madness  of  Lear 
has  it«  root  in  a  disordered  intellect,  while  that  of  Saul  is 
the  mere  extravagance  of  the  passions  themselves,— the  intel- 
lectual malady  from  which  this  extravagance  arisea  being 
kept  entirely  out  of  view.  Character  results  from  intellect; 
the  passions  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men.  Lear  is  a  characv 
ter, — Saul  a  type.  There  is  great  resemblance  in  the  outlines ; 
but  in  the  filling  uj),  the  two  characteristics  of  objective  and 
subjective  delineation  are  strikingly  exhibited.  On  a  first 
glance  we  see  two  grand  and  patriarchal  figures  filling  the 
scene, — both  kings,  both  old,  both  creatures  of  impctuouts-j 
passions  and  imperious  will,  both  warm  in  their  aflection^^ 
but  hasty  in  speech  and  deed.  On  a  nearer  glance, — "Alike, 
and  yet  how  different!" 

The  aged  Lear  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  approach  of  that-' 
intellectual  ruin  which  misery  hereafter  is  to  consummate* 
His  bearing  is  imperial  and  imperious.  His  first  act  reveals 
a  lurking  disease ;  he  desires  his  daughters  to  declart  their 
respective  love  for  him,  that  by  it  he  may  mensurc  the  extent 
of  domain  he  will  bestow.  The  two  elder  are  loud  in  pro- 
testation ;  he  hugs  their  flatteries  to  his  heart,  and  liberally 
rewards  them.     Ho  then  appeals  to  her  he  loves  best, — 

"The  argument  of  hi«  [)iaidc,  balm  of  his  sgt/' 

and,  irritated  at  her  not  out-talking  her  sitters^  ht  ahorply 
exclnims,— • 

"  How  now  Cordelia/  mend  your  $petek  a  Hitk,** 

Observe,  he  does  not  bid  her  mend  her  love,  but  her  speech. 
In  this  lies  the  evidence  of  his  malndy :  he  taken  the  word 
for  the  deed,  looks  more  to  the  proteatation  than  the  mean- 
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ing.  When  his  elder  daughters  subsequently  fall  short  of 
their  professions^  he  is  roused  to  violent  anger ;  the  discovery 
of  their  falsehood  works  him  into  madness.  This  picture  is 
not  only  one  of  hiurowing  pathos  and  terrific  grundcur,  it  ia 
not  oxily  the  greatest  tragic  6gure  ever  placed  before  an  audi- 
ence^ but  it  is  also  a  profound  les8on  in  moral  pathology. 
The  attentive  reader  will  observe,  amidst  this  storm  of  passion, 
that  a  noble  mind,  Uke  a  gallant  bark  lefl  helniless  on  a 
winter  sea,  is  struggling,  reeling,  and,  though  feebly  bearing 
up,  is  inevitably  sinking  and  must  perisli  in  the  world  of 
waters.  A  mind  is  visible  through  all  this  desolation, — a 
mind  indeed  in  ruin,  yet  preserving  something  of  its  original 
vigour,  and  all  its  impetuosity  and  commanding  will.  We 
stop  not  here  to  criticize  the  play  :  our  readers  have  doubt- 
\$$m  all  noted  the  gradual  crescendo  of  madness  which  the 
eventa  developc  ;  how  from  the  senility  and  lurking  insanity 
of  the  Brst  scene,  wherein  the  word  is  taken  for  the  deed,  the 
mtensity  grows  and  grows  with  contradiction,  irritation  and 
despair,  till  it  bursts  forth  into  the  fury  that  finds  the  war  of 
the  elements  feeble  in  comparison,  and  thcu  subsides  into  the 
utter  wandering  of  the  fourth  act,  and  the  exhausted  lielpless- 
ness  nf  the  fit\h.  Our  readers  know  that '  King  Lear  ^  is  the 
most  colossal  monument  ever  built  by  the  strong  and  delicate 
hand  of  genius :  what  %ve  would  direct  their  attention  to 
it  the  ever-present  manifestation  of  the  diseased  mind  of 
Lear;  we  wish  it  to  be  seen  distinctly  how  the  root  of  the 
malady  lies  in  the  intellect,  and  not  in  the  mere  violence  of 
the  passions.  Here  begins  the  profound  abyss  that  scpa- 
fftftee  Shakspeare  from  Alfieri,  Teutonic  (rota  Italian  Art. 
The  madness  of  Saul  of  course  springs  from  a  diseased 
Biiad ;  but  this  is  implied,  not  delineated :  we  say  0/  courae^ 
not  because  Alfieri  lias  given  us  the  hint,  but  because  our 
knowledge  of  insanity  foi'ces  us  to  admit  the  intellectual  dis- 
eaac.  Alfieri  represents  Saul's  madness  as  the  ofispring  of 
Unr^ulated,  overwhelming  passion. 

The  cause  of  Said's  madness  is  the  uncontrollable  jealousy 

excited  in  his  mind  by  the  exploits  and  renown  of  David. 

lie  is  constantly  fluctuating  between  the  most  violent  and 

Contradictory  passions :    he  drops  from  his  altitude  of  impe- 

I  anger^  down  to  the  most  touching  recoUectioiu  of  pater- 


nal  affection :  he  hates  David,  yet  to  him  he  gave  his  be- 
loved daughter : — 

"  David  ? — io  V  odio — ma  la  propria  figlia 
Gli  ho  pur  dato  in  consorte." 

He  loves  David  for  ius  virtue  and  his  greataess,  biit 
him  for  his  popularity :  he  is  jealous,  and  in  his  jealousy  he 
punishes,  but  not  without  recurring  feelings  of  admiring 
love.  The  play  is  devoted  to  the  picture  of  these  contending 
passions  ;  the  execution  is  masterly,  but  the  eflfect  on  an 
English  audience  would  be  small,  and  for  this  reason :  when, 
as  in  Lear,  the  intellect  is  obviously  unsettled,  pity  is  felt  for 
the  sulTenngs  which  ensue ;  but  when,  as  in  Saul,  the  in- 
tellect is  not  seen  to  be  unsettled,  a  doubt  exists  whether 
the  jealous  madman  is  desening  of  our  pity.  An  Italian 
audience  would  perhaps  reverse  the  judgement.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  in  ^  Saul '  we  have  the  represen- 
tation of  a  passionate  madman,  in  which  the  various  revul- 
sions of  feeling,  the  quick  interruptions,  the  persistency  in  a 
fixed  idea,  and  the  irrational  actions  consequent  on  madness, 
are  exhibited  with  power  and  beauty ;  but  the  diseased  mind 
is  nowhere  exhibited. 

And  why  is  the  intellect  so  hidden,  so  buried  under  the 
passions  ?  and  why  is  it  in  Lear  constantly  present,  shi- 
ning through  those  passions  ?  Tiiese  questions  we  believe 
touch  the  root  of  the  respective  differences  between  Italian 
and  English  Art.  The  ordinary  answer  would  be,  that 
Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  dramatist  known  to  the  world, 
and  Alfieri  a  very  indifferent  one ;  that  Shakspeare  had  mar- 
vellous psychological  knowledge  and  as  raar\*ellou3  an  artistic 
power,  while  Alfieri  was  deficient  in  both.  This  criticism  is 
utterly  false,  and  springs  either  fi-om  ignorance  or  indolence. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  broad  distinction  we  have  seen  between 
Lear  and  Saul  is  not  owing  to  the  immeasurable  inferiority 
of  Alfieri  to  Shakspeare,  but  to  the  broad  distinction  existing 
between  an  objective  nation,  like  the  Italian,  and  a  subjec- 
tive one,  like  the  English,  The  proof  is,  that  Alfieri  has 
not  even  attempted  the  deUneation  of  states  of  mind,  but  only 
that  of  the  passions.  The  question  is  not  whether  he  has  ex- 
ecuted, but  whether  he  has  once  attempted,  what  the  English 
poet  has  succeeded  in.  A  great  writer  hke  Alfieri— or  indeed  a 
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far  inferior  \niter — might  have  exhibited  the  condition  of 
Saul's  intellect ;  he  would  at  any  rate  have  attempted  to  do 
so,  and  made  his  endeavour  palpable.      Alfieri  did  not  at- 
tempt it.     We  ask  the  reader  if  he  can  believe  that  this 
author,  who  weighed  every  scene  and  ever\'  speech  in  the 
nicest  critical  balance,  insisting  that  all  the  parts  should  har- 
monize with  and  complete  the  whole,  would  Imve  given  no 
hint  of  the  condition  of  Saul's  intellect,  had  such  been  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Italian  Art  ?     We  cannot  think 
so;  we  never  see  the  Italians  delighting  in  subjective  de- 
lineations ;  they  arc  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  and  perfume 
of  a  flower,  but  care  nothing  for  the  deep  and  dci-ious  roots 
that  strike  downwards  into  the  earth ;  they  are  moved  by  a 
feeling,  and  care  little  for  the  subtle  springs  of  thought  which 
gave  that  feehng  birth ;  they  are  sensuous  and  passionate, 
not  reflective.     Is  it  not  strange,  according  to  ordinary  views 
of  Italian  Art,  that  in  a  form  of  the  drama  in  which  so  little 
action  takes  place — in  wliich  states  of  feeling  have  so  large  a 
share  in  the  representation — there  should  be  so  little  reflection, 
and  80  complete  an  absence  of  minute  development  of  cha- 
racter?    In  the  Spanish  drama,  with  its  rapidity  and  com- 
plexity of  incidents,  we  can  understand  the  absence  of  sub- 
jective delineation, — there  is  not  room  enough  on  the  canvass ; 
tut  in  the  large  simplicity  of  Italian  tragedy  there  is  room 
ibr  the  minutest  developments,  yet  they  are  never  attempted, 
^8  we  said,  the  southerns  demand  delineations  of  passions, 
%ot  minds, — of  types,  not  individuals. 

This  distinction  will  be  more  clearly  felt  by  comparing 

-Alfleri  with  poets  greatly  inferior  to  Shakspeare,  such  as 

Sheridan  Knowles  and  Schiller,  because  the  question  of  su- 

^5)eriority  is  then  set  aside.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare 

Virginia'  with  '  Virginius'  solely  with  this  view,  as  also  the 

'^'  Filippo*  with  the  *  Don  Carlos.'   We  have  not  the  space  to  do 

^30  here,  but  we  may  remark  that '  Don  Carlos,'  even  in  its  very 

'^^cakness,  strikingly  bears  out  our  opinion.    In  *  Don  Carlos' 

"^  he  states  of  mind  are  not  dramatically  evolved,  but  they  are 

^^^onstantly  indicated  or  described ;  the  aim  of  the  poet  is  not  to 

»3e  mistaken.  "  Schiller  has  enfeebled  the  efi*ect  of  his  tyrant," 

e  has  well  said,  "  by  letting  us  behold  the  most  secret 

ses  of  his  spirit :  we  understand  him  better,  but  we 
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^'  fear  him  less.  Alfieri  does  not  show  ub  the  intenud  combi- 
*'  nation  of  Filippo ;  it  is  from  the  workings  alone  that  we 
'^  judge  of  hia  nature.  Mystery  and  the  shadow  of  horrid 
"  cruelty  brood  over  his  Filippo ;  it  is  only  a  transient  word 
'^  or  act  that  gives  us  hero  and  there  a  glimpse  of  hia  fierce, 
*^  implacable,  tremendous  soul/^  We  may  express  the  di&* 
tinction  between  objective  and  subjective  characterizatioii 
thus  i — in  the  former,  as  in  Alfieri,  the  character  is  known 
by  its  words  and  deeds ;  in  the  latter,  as  in  Shakspeare  and 
less  powerfully  in  Schiller,  the  character  shines  through  its 
words  and  deeds.  In  the  one,  you  know  just  aa  much  of  the 
person  as  the  play  developes ;  in  the  other,  you  know  that 
much,  but  also  much  of  what  went  before,  what  constituted  its 
disposition  apart  from  its  present  feelings,  that  is,  the  man  aa 
he  always  appears,  and  not  only  as  he  appears  in  the  preaent 
scene.  We  know  FalstafP,  lago,  Jaques,  Macbeth,  Lear,  or 
Autolycua,  as  if  we  had  lived  with  them :  this  is  the  highest 
reach  of  dramatic  art.  Other  dramatists  write  episodes^ 
Shakspeare  alone  could  write  biographies. 

The  ^  Filippo '  is  a  magnificent  play,  appalling  from  its 
tragic  power.  It  is  not  the  best  of  Alfieri's  works,  but  eon- 
tains  passages  of  more  dramatic  effect  than  any  other.  Schil- 
ler's ^  Don  Carlos '  is  dwarfed  beside  it.  Isabella,  wife  to 
Filippo,  though  formerly  betrothed  to  Carlos  his  son,  iei 
struggling  with  her  criminal  affection*  Carlos  appears ;  he 
laments  to  her  his  misery  and  his  father's  unjust  hatred :  shi? 
feels  that  she  ought  not  to  listen  to  such  language  and  i^ 
about  to  retire. 

"  Carlos. — Stay !  since  in  part  thou  hast  heard  my  wretchedness. 

Hear  all  I  am  forced  to  say — 
habella. — Ah  peace  ! 

Leave  me. 
Carlos. — Alas !  I  must  be  silent,  but  oh  how  much 

Remains  to  utter.     My  last  hope — 
Isabella. — What  hope 

That  is  not  criminal  canst  thou  still  cherish } 
Carlos. — The  hope— thou  dost  not  hate  me. 
Isabella. — I  ought  to  hate  thee — 

Thou  knowst  it — if  thou  darest  to  love  me. 
Carlos. — Hate  me  then !  and  to  thy  spouse  accuse  me. 
Isabella. — Shall  I  before  the  king  pronounce  thy  name? 
Carlos. — Yes,  if  thou  hold'st  me  guilty. 
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TaaheUa, — Art  thou  atone  then  guilty  ? 
CbtIm. — In  thy  heart — then  perhaps. 
JtaheUa. — ^AJas  I  what  have  i  said  ? — Leave  me  I— Too  much 

I  have  already  said — or  thou  too  much 

Hast  understood  !*  " 

The  passionate  revelatioa  of  her  love — '^Sei  reo  tu  solo}" — is 
equal  to  the  magnificent  exclamation  of  Phaedra  when  ^Enone 
mentions  the  name  of  Hippolytus :  <tov  r6B\  ovk  ifjutO  tcXvei<!, 
"  C'est  toi  qui  I'as  nomm6."  It  is  in  these  involuntary  mani- 
festations of  the  inward  workings  that  great  dramatists  excel. 
Isabella,  alarmed  at  the  secret  which  has  thus  escaped  her^ 
entreats  Carlos  to  fly  Irom  the  palace :  he  pronounces  it  im- 
possible :  she  then  conjures  him  to  avoid  her  presence,  and 
BO  preserve  both  her  fame  and  his  own: — 

"  Heaven  only  knows  oar  fault. 
Let  us  conceal  it  from  the  world,  and  from  ourselves. 
And  from  thy  heart  rioot  out  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  me -if  thou  can'tt"— 

In  the  second  act  the  dark  and  terrible  Philip  appears,  with 
his  creature  Gomez,  whom  he  bids  narrowly  to  watch  the 
countenance  of  the  queen  in  the  coming  interview.  A  mas- 
terly scene  succeeds:  never  perhaps  was  the  spectacle  of 
fiendish  irony  and  exultation  so  grimly  drawn ;  never  did 
^rant  gloat  upon  the  writhings  of  his  victim  in  so  cold,  im- 
passive, terrible  a  manner.  Gomez  is  hidden,  but  watches 
the  countenance  of  the  queen :  Philip  startles  her  into  ex- 
pressing what  he  knows  she  wishes  to  conceal. 

"  Pkitqt. — But  first  I  feel  inclined  to  hear  from  thee. 
Whether  thou  judgest  of  most  sanctity. 
Most  to  be  dreaded,  most  to  be  revered. 
The  name  of  Father  or  the  name  of  King. 
liobeUa, — They  are  held  by  all  of  equal  sanctity. 

Vfho  knows  not  this  ? 
Hilip,-~-He.  who  most  ought  to  know  it. 

But  tell  me  also  ere  the  fact  (  state. 
And  tell  me  truly :  Carlos^dost  love  him } 
Or  dost  hate  him  i 
^•ofteOo.— My  LK)rd  !— 


^     ^c  throoghout  foUovr  Loyd's  tranaladoR,  with  slight  occsiivoal  mltentions  for 
■■*e  of  accuracy. 
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Philip. — I  understand. 

If  thou  didst  yield  to  thy  first  impulses. 

And  not  obey  the  stern  behests  of  duty. 

Thou  wouldiit  behold  him — at  a  step-mother, 
Isabella, — Ah  no !     Thou  art  deceived — the  prince — 
Philip. — Is  very  dear  to  thee  ? — Yet  hast  thou  such  virtue 

That  being  Philip's  wife,  Philip's  own  son 

1%ou  lovest — with  maternal  love ! 
/*a6c//a.— Thou  art 

The  law  to  all  my  thought — ^Thou  lovest  him — 

At  least  I  think  so — and  in  the  same  manner 

I  also — love  him. 
Philip. — Since  thy  noble  heart 

Holds  not  for  Carlos  a  step-dame's  ill  thoughts 

Nor  blinded  is  by  a  maternal  love 

/  choose  thee  as  his  Judge  !— 
Isabella.— Mei 
Philip. — You  hear  me." — 

He  accuses  Carlos  of  conspiring  against  his  life^  and  com- 
mands Isabella  to  pronounce  sentence  on  such  an  "  impious 
son  ;"  adding  with  astounding  irony, — 

"  Fear  not  the  monarch,  flatter  not  the  father. 
But  pronounce ! " 

Isabella  appeals  to  his  paternal  tenderness,  and  bids  him  lay 
aside  the  monarch  to  interrogate  his  son  as  a  father.  Con^ 
vinced  of  his  innocence,  she  doubts  not  that  if  openly  ques- 
tioned he  will  be  able  to  clear  himself.  The  king  consents  : 
in  a  spirited  scene  Carlos  rebuts  the  accusation,  and  Philip^ 
though  not  acknowledging  the  defence,  declares  that  at  the 
intercession  of  his  queen  he  will  not  only  forgive  but  love  hia 
son.  He  bids  Carlos  always  show  the  queen  affection  and 
gratitude ; — 

"  Strive  to  attach  her  more  by  thy  deportment; 
And  thou,  O  Queen,  that  he  may  learn  improvement 
See  him  more  frequently  ;  speak  to  him  ;  guide  him. 
And  thou,  ray  aon,  do  thou  not  shun  her  presence." 

This  passionate  act  has  a  fitting  climax ;  few  dramas  have 
so  striking  a  termination  of  so  powerful  a  scene. 

** Philip  (to  Gomez).— You  heard? 
Gomez. — I  heard — 
Philip. — You  saw  ? — 
Gomez. — I  saw — 
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Philip.—O  rage  !— 

Then — the  suspicion — 

Gomez. — Now  is  certainty. 

i^hiiip. — And  Philip  yet  is  unrevengcd  ! 

Comer.— Reflect — 

PkUip.—l  have— Follow  me!" 
The  suppressed  passion  ra^ng  beneath  this  stem  laconicism 
is  indeed  terrific. 

In  tlie  third  act  Philip  accuses  Carlos  before  the  court  of 
various  conspiracies  and  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  The 
courtiers  are  the  creatures  of  the  king :  there  is  one  excej}- 
tion  however, — Perez,  the  friend  of  Carlos,  who  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Posa  of  Schiller;  he  is  the  only  upright  man 
amongst  them.  They  well  know  Ihe  king's  wishes,  and  flatter 
his  dissimulation  by  atfecting  to  have  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  death,  as  if  anxious  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  a  father  while  protecting  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
king.  The  vigour,  spirit  and  profoundly  artistic  execution  of 
this  scene  cannot  be  adequately  described ;  it  should  be  con- 
sulted in  the  original  by  all  lovers  of  dramatic  literature.  We 
said  before  that  Alfieri  abounds  in  Shakspcarian  touches; 
in  this  scene  we  have  a  good  instance.  When  Roderigo,  worn 
out  %vith  expectation,  mined  in  hope  as  in  purse,  turns  upon 
the  subtle  lago,  and  complains  in  the  bitterness  of  anger  that 
he  has  been  duped,  but  >vill  consent  to  be  bo  no  longer,  and 
demands  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs, — what  does  the  arch  vil- 
liUD  answer?  "  IVhy  now  I  see  i/tere's  mettle  in  thee,  and  even 
"  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than  ever 
^  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Roderigo."  He  makes  the  anger 
of  his  dupe  a  fresh  vantage-ground, — sees  there  is  "mettle" 
in  him,  praises  him  for  it,  and  uses  it  as  a  new  instrument 
for  his  own  purix>ses.  A  similar  instance  of  consummate 
art  is  to  be  read  in  the  above  scene  of  Alficri:  Perez,  who 
fttaads  out  in  bold  relief  of  honesty  from  the  dark  back- 
^oiind  of  the  courtiers'  servility,  in  a  speech  of  g^eat  vigour 
boldly  denounces  the  sentence  on  Carlos  as  iniquitous  :  he  ad- 
dresses the  king  in  "free  thoughts  expressed  with  freedom:" 
he  exposes  the  sophisms  and  contradictions  of  the  accusation, 
he  impossibility  of  the  attempt  at  murder,  and  urges  the  king 
pause.  What  answer  does  the  tyrant  make  ?  does  he  order 
2  arrest  of  this  unyielding  councillor?  does  he  sign  the 
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dcath-wnrrant  of  this  bold  man,  who  plainly  tells  him  he  is 
iniquitously  judging  a  son  ?  No :  the  intense  hjpocrby  of  tJie 
kinv  seizes  upon  the  virtue  of  Perez  as  a  new  vantage-ground ; 
he  says, — 

"  Pit}'  al  laat  1  find  in  one  of  you. 
And  pity  I  obey.     Ah !  I  'm  a  rather^ 
And  to  tlie  feelings  of  a  father  yield." 

When  alone,  however,  his  astonishment  at  the  boldness 
honesty  of  Perez  is  thus  characteristically  expressed : — 

"  What  vehement  pride  1    And  can  a  sout  60  fonn'd 
Spring  where  I  reign,  or  where  I  reign  exist  ?" 

Perhaps  in  no  species  of  character  is  the  skill  of  n  dram 
tist  put  to  a  severer  test  than  in  that  of  a  villain.  The  tenden 
to  make  them  mere  incarnations  of  malignity  is  seen  in  almost 
every  play ;  vice  is  represented,  but  not  the  vicious  man :  we 
have  scowUng,  sneering,  stamping  villains,  whom  in  real  life 
no  human  being  would  trust ;  not  the  laughing,  blunt,  free- 
spoken,  jo\'ial  logos  and  lachimos,  whom  the  greatest  drama- 
tist has  presented  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  AlGeri 
will  bear  scrutiny  on  this  point.  The  character  of  Gomez 
profoundly  true  and  original :  the  treachery  of  this  man 
utterly  unlike  the  bungling,  hideous  treachery  which  infcri 
dramatists  employ.  As  M.  Villemuin  has  obsenedi  at)  the 
world  knows  the  stage  traitors ;  they  are  betrayed  (lirectlv  they 
open  their  lips.  In  the  operas  of  Motastnsio,  when  villains 
lie  and  deceive,  they  are  careful  always  to  inform  the  audi- 
ence thereof  in  an  «  parte.  This  is  not  the  method  of  Alficri* 
Carlos  has  been  arrested  and  a  sentence  of  death  pronoun 
against  him.  Gomez  the  confidant  of  the  king, — the  sombre 
Gomez  who  says  so  little,  and  who  "  est  avcc  le  roi  en  sy 
pathie  plutOt  qu'en  compUcit^,"  as  M.Villemain  well  remark 
— appears  to  the  queen  and  informs  her  of  the  news.  H 
feigns  sympathy  with  her,  declares  he  obeys  Philip  Bolel 
from  fear,  and  tells  her  that  the  king  ia  a  tyrant  both  stUK 
picious  and  cruel,  who  desires  the  death  of  his  son.  This 
true;  but  Blifil  told  Mr.  Alworthy  the  truth,  with  almost 
fatal  an  effect.  The  queen  is  deceived  ;  the  audience  olao  _ 
deceived.  He  reveals  to  her  the  plan  for  etfecting  the  escape 
of  Carlos,  and  offers  to  assist  her  t  she  falls  into  the  snaro, 
and  is  led  away  by  him  to  visit  the  prison  and  urge  tbo  pcinoe 
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to  flight.  No  sooner  has  she  arrived  there,  and  conRded  all 
her  hopes  to  Carlos,  than  he  sees  through  the  treachery  that 
hfts  been  practised ; — 

"  Incautious  queen ! 
Why  didst  thou  trust  to  such  a  feign'd  compassion  ? 
Of  the  impious  king  most  impious  minister. 
If  he  spoke  truth,  *twas  with  the  truth  to  cheat  thee  I" 

He  begs  her  not  to  stay.  Philip  rushes  in  and  heaps  upon 
them  the  fury  of  his  implacable  jealousy ;  he  tells  them  how 
long  he  has  suspected  their  love,  and  his  resolution  to  avenge 
himself.  The  news  arrives  of  the  death  of  Perez, — a  victim 
to  his  honesty :  Carlos  and  Isabella  stab  themselves :  the  dark 
Philip  standing  over  their  bodies  exclaims : — 

"  Eoco,  piena  vendetta  orrida  ottengo— 
Ma  felice  son  io  ?  " 

He  sternly  bids  Gomez  keep  an  eternal  silence,  and  thus  pre- 
serve his  own  life  and  his  king's  honour : — 

"  A  me  la  fama, 
A  te»  se  it  tace,  salverai  la  vita." 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  admirable  work 
without  adding  the  ingenious  criticism  of  M.  Villemain,  who 
notices  the  fact  that  Alfieri  in  this  instance  departed  from  his 
rigorous  custom  of  excluding  confidants  from  the  stage.  He 
has  given  Philip  a  confidant  in  Gomez ;  but  only  the  more 
strongly  to  bring  out  the  taciturnity  of  the  sombre  king^  since 
Philip  says  scarcely  anything  to  him.  This  confidant  follows^ 
obsetVes  and  divines  his  master's  thoughts.  We  perceive  a 
secret  sympathy  between  these  two  men,— the  one  atrocious 
and  imperious,  the  other  atrocious  and  servile :  we  see  that 
the  one  is  made  purposely  for  the  other, — to  obey  his  will,  to 
imitate  his  silence,  to  comprehend  and  execute  his  vengeance : 
we  see  this  and  shudder. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  most  bigoted  admirer  of  the 
Shakspearian  drama  to  deny  that  '  Filippo '  is  a  really  fine 
play,  containing  excellencies  peculiarly  Shakspearian ;  yet  it 
%ould  be  difficult  to  select  a  piece  in  which  the  line  of  de« 
tkiatrcation  betwixt  Italian  and  English  Art  is  more  strongly 
^mwn.  The  reader  interested  in  tracing  national  differences 
^ihould  minutely  study  the  characterization  of  this  play  $  in 
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this,  as  in  ^  Saul/  he  will  be  made  aware  of  the  ot^ective  spirit 
of  Italian  Art,  Having  thus  obtained  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
Italian  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  Teutonic,  he  would  do  well  to 
understand  it  in  ita  relation  to  the  Greek.  The  Italian  and 
Teutonic  are  like  two  distinct  regions,  with  a  wide  sea  rolling 
between  them  ;  the  Italian  and  Greek  belong  to  the  same  con- 
tinent, and  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  river.  In  com- 
paring Alfieri  with  Shakspeare,  we  arc  taught  by  means  of 
contrasts  ;  in  comparing  Alfieri  with  -Eschylua,  we  shall  learn^— 
by  studying  affinities.  ^H 

We  should  recommend  a  comparison  to  be  diligently  made 
between  the   *  Oreste '  of  Alfieri  and  the  *  Choephorae '  of 
i4ischylus.     Were  this  adequately  done,  it  would  form  the 
subject  of  a  profound  and  exhaustive  study  of  Greek  and  It^^H 
lian  Art :  we  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  national  reseii>^H 
blances,  through  all  the  modifications  of  difiercut  states  of 
civilization,  diffei*ent  religious  influences  and  different  stage- 
couditious.     It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  not  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  influence  on  the  form  and  purpose  of  a  drama 
derived  from  the  fact  tliat,  in  the  one  case  it  was  a  religious 
ceremony^  in  the  other  an  artistic  amusement.     But  beneakJi 
all  such  superficial  differences  there  reigns  a  strong  perma- 
nent resemblance, — not  merely  because  /Eschylus  and  Alfieri 
were  men  of  kindred  miuds,  but  because  Greece  and  Italy,^ 
are  nations  of  kindred  tendencies  in  art. 

The  inquirer  should  carefully  compare  the  two  plays.     A| 
every  resctublance  he  should  stop  to  examine  whether  it  wei 
accidental,  or  whether  it  arose  from  a  kmdred  feeling  either 
in  the  men   or  in  external  conditions :  if  in  the  men,  thci 
whether  this  were  a  peculiarity  of  the  individuals,  or  also 
characteristic  of  the  nation.     So  also  at  every  difl'crence, 
inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  were  national,  or  simply  the  resul 
of  religious  ur  theatrical  necessities.     By  these  necessities 
mean  such  as  the  conditiuns  of  the  performance  enforce  uj 
the  poet :  the  chorus,  with  its  dancing,  was  such  a  condition] 
the  artifice  of  women  disguising  themselves  as  men,  so  tti 
quent  in  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  was  anotlier  su< 
condition :    the   inquirer    would  therefore  be  forced  to 
dcrstaud    the  whole  history  of  the  stage,  before  he  coui 
answer  all  these  points  satisfactorily ;  and  thus  be  would  seem 
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to  be  in  a  drcle^  putting  certain  questions  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  essential  peculiarities  of  Greek  and  Italian  Art,  yet 
unable  to  answer  these  questions  till  he  has  already  ascertained 
these  peculiarities.  The  very  fact  however  of  putting  such 
questions  would  give  a  definite  direction  to  his  studies ;  he 
would  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  he  was  seeking,  and  would 
thus  be  on  the  road  to  find  it. 

The  subject  would  require  a  volume,  and  we  have  only  a  few 
pages  left ;  we  shall  therefore  select  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
and  interesting  points  of  comparison,  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  to  give  some  more  specimens  of  Alfieri's  power. 

On  a  rapid  survey  of  the  *  Choephoree'  and  the  '  Oreste'  the 
resemblances  in  construction  are  apparent ;  there  are  in  both 
the  same  simplicity  of  plot,  the  same  addiction  to  the  unities, 
the  same  development  of  the  idea  by  means  of  dialogue  rather 
than  action,  and  the  same  paucity  of  characters.  In  compa- 
ring the  dialogue,  we  see  the  same  straightforwardness  and 
intensity  of  expression,  the  same  earnestness  and  harshness : 
the  characters  in  both  have  the  distinctness  and  simplicity  of 
sculpture.  There  are  important  differences  in  the  plays,  but 
the  general  characteristics  are  so  similar  that  many  have  re- 
garded the  '  Oreste'  as  an  imitation  of  the  Greek.  A  nearer 
view  will  disclose  its  genuineness :  its  dififerences  are  scarcely 
less  fundamental  than  its  resemblances.  Moreover  Alfieri  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  no  translation  has  ever  yet 
preserved  with  fidelity  the  dialogue  of  the  original. 

The  magnificent  pictures,  in  iEschylus,  of  the  invocation 
at  the  tomb  of  Atrides, — the  meeting  of  Clytemnestra  with 
Orestes,  to  whom  she  bares  her  bosom,  bidding  him  strike, — 
and  Orestes  over  the  dead  bodies  of  ^gisthus  and  Clytem- 
nestra,— are  all  wanting  in  Alfieri,  To  explain  wht/y  would 
lead  us  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  Greek  stage;  but  we 
may  briefly  notice  that  it  was  one  characteristic  of  that  drama 
to  form  itself  into  a  series  of  tableattXy  the  sculpturesque  effect 
of  which  must  have  been  superb.  This  was  not  simply  to 
flatter  the  artistic  sense  of  the  Athenians ;  it  was  also  a  point 
of  dramatic  art.  Whatever  action  there  might  be  in  a  Greek 
drama,  it  was  never  represented  in  its  progress,  but  seized  at 
certain  culminating  points  and  then  presented  to  the  audience: 
tiiese  of  course  formed  tableaux.    With  us  everything  is  re- 
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presented  step  by  step.  With  the  Greeks  all  the  btermedlaie 
stages  of  an  action  were  narrated,  and  only  the  "  painter's 
moment"  represented:  the  thing  was  represented  as  done, 
never  as  being  done.  Ajax  is  discovered  amidst  the  slaugh- 
tered  sheep,  in  the  humility  of  his  awakened  sanity, — not 
while  slaughtering  them  in  his  phrenzy.  The  palace  opens 
and  discovers  Clytemnestra  lowering  over  the  corpse  of 
Agamemnon, — not  while  the  '^  deed's  a  doing/'  It  is  thus 
throughout. 

Differences,  however,  such  as  the  above  are  more  obvious 
than  those  of  characterization,  i^schylus  and  Alfieri  are,  it 
is  true,  both  objective  poets,  and  consequently  delineate  ob- 
jectively ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  however  similar 
their  method  of  delineating,  there  is  a  considerable  difierence  in 
the  material  delineated.  Italians  difibr  from  Greeks,  not  only 
as  Christians  from  heathens,  but  as  men  of  different  stages  of 
civilization  t  morals,  customs,  and  even  affections  take  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  the  two  nations ;  the  Greek  hero  becomes 
the  modem  scoundrel ;  Greek  virtue  is  modern  vice. 

The  Orestes  of  iEschylus  is  ferocious,  crafty  and  unfceHng, 
yet  still  a  hero.  He  has  "to  do  the  work  of  the  gods;'* 
he  is  the  instrument  of  Nemesis,  not  of  passion.  The  simple, 
business-like  manner,  unrelieved  by  any  touch  of  love,  with 
which  he  reveals  himself  to  his  sister,  is  to  a  modem  taste 
revolting : — 

"OV  tifii'  f*^  fturfv  tfiw  fiATiMp  ^/Xov.  k.  r.  A. 
"  I  am  Orestes.     Seek  no  better  friend." 
Then  also  his  exhortation : — 

'Evooi'  '/fpov,  X>*^^  ^'  t*V  * KiOicey^f  (p^petg* 
Towf  ipihToiTWi  ycig  otha  vatv  Svrets  vu^ovs. 

'*  Contain  yourself,  let  not  your  joy  transport  you. 
You  know  our  dearest  friends  are  direst  foes." 

Compare  this  with  the  passionate  delight  of  Electra : — 

*Cl  <Pt7i7etro»  fiixnfctt  ^ufieiatif  vetT^ot;, 

Nevertheless  Orestes  is  a  Greek  hero,  and  quite  in  the 
Greek  spirit  is  the  crafl  which  prompts  him  to  plan  and  ex- 
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ecutethe  tale  of  his  death,  gaining  his  vengeance  by  treachery, 
and  not  by  open  manliness.  His  excuse  is,  that  they  who 
treacherously  murdered  Agamemnon  should  treacherously 
themselves  be  snared.  The  audience  perfectly  agreed  with 
him  t  they  sympathized  with  him  also  when,  with  his  mother 
crouching  at  his  feet  imploring  pity,  he  says  i — 

"  Pylades, 

Wliat  must  I  do  ?  shall  I  dread  to  slay 

My  mother? 
i^loifef .^Were  then  the  other  oracles  of  Phoibos 

From  Delpbos  given,  sworn  to  be  fulfilled  ? 

Brave  alt  the  world,  rather  than  brave  the  gods  1 
Oreties. — ^Thou  dost  convince  me ;  thy  reproofs  are  just." 

And  without  Auiher  misgivings,  without  a  thought  of  filial 
respect,  without  a  hint  of  filial  affection,  he  obeys  the  gods ! 
Judged  by  a  Christian  standard  this  Orestes  is  a  pitiful  fel- 
low, but  we  have  no  right  to  apply  such  a  standard :  love 
for  a  sister  was  no  virtue  in  a  Greek,  but  craft  was. 

This  subtle  intellectual  pride,  this  preference  of  craft  over 
force,  this  utter  disregard  of  truth  and  admiration  of  success- 
ful lying,  has  descended  to  the  degenerate  successors  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  it  is  no  symptom  of  degeneracy,  it  flourished  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greece.  The  hero  of  the  Odyssey,  the 
much-experienced  Ulysses,  is  constantly  honoured  with  the 
epithet  of  the  crafty^  and  Sophocles  makes  him  not  only 
crafty  but  cowardly.  In  the  ^  Electra'  the  very  gods  teach 
cunning.  Alfieri  would  have  erred  had  he  drawn  his  Orestes 
thus :  the  hero  of  modem  poetry  may  commit  crimes,  but  he 
must  have  no  petty  vices.  AMeri  has  drawn  Oreste  as  a 
creature  of  impetuous  passions,  but  whose  lofty  soul  has  never 
given  shelter  to  one  debasing  thought.  On  discovering  his 
sister,  he  clasps  her  to  his  heart : — 

*'  Sorella — oh  ciel ! — tu  vivi  ? 
Tu  vivi  i  ed  io  t'  abbraccio  1 — 

Al  petto 
Te  donqne  io  stringo  ?  oh  inesplicabil  gioja ! " 

This  is  very  different  from  the  coldness  of  iEschylus.  When 
a  stratagem  is  proposed  whereby  he  may  gain  admittance  to 
the  palace,  Oreste  haughtily  exclaims : — 

"Bleiitir mioDome?  sdttuEgitto?  ioV* 
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and  even  when  Pilade  points  out  the  impossibility  of  atl 
ing  their  end  without  some  deceit  of  the  kind,  and  offers 
perform  it  himself,  Orcste  is  Avith  great  difficulty  brought  Xi 
consent,  and  still  feels  that  stich  means  are  unworthy  of  a 
noble  vengeance.  He  does  not  slay  his  mother  with  the  brutal 
inditference  which  in  -Eschylus  passes  for  obedience  to  the 
gods ;  he  is  rushing  after  Egisto,  and,  ignorant  of  what  he 
does,  blind  ^^ith  rage,  he  plunges  the  sword  into  her  breast. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  his  fiery  character. 

Clitemnestra  is  still  more  opposed  to  the  Clytemnestra 
^schylua.  The  latter  is  a  fiend  which  excites  our  horror ;  a 
more  inhuman  woman  was  never  represented  upon  the  stage. 
The  critnc  hHc  has  committed  sometimes  visits  her  in  sleep, 
but  never  makes  her  pause  in  her  career  of  infamy.  She 
has  an  awful  dream,  and  ia  terrified ;  but  the  terror  is  purely 
selfish,  and  when  Orestes  feigns  the  story  of  his  death  she 
receives  the  news  with  calmness.     Her  nurse  says : — 

"  Before  the  servants 
She  kept  a  smile  beneath  a  mournfol  eye. 
To  hide  her  joy  at  this  event." 

When  /Egisthua  is  killed  she  mourns  for  him,  and  only  thini 
of  her  son  when  he  is  about  to  slay  her, — fit  mate 
^'Egisthua — fit  murderer  of  the  K'mg  of  Men  1  It  is  a  figure 
sketched  >vtth  a  few  hard  but  masterly  outlines, — gran,  ter- 
rible and  hateful. 

The  Clitemnestra  of  iUfieri  is  one  of  the  finest  creations  of 
dramatic  poetry  :  it  stands  beside  I^dy  MacbgiU_and  Racine'4 
Hermione, — not  subjective  Uke  the  former,  nor  so  gmn( 
but  as  passionate  as  the  tatter.  She  is  a  woman  of  intern 
passions,  which  lead  her  into  crime ;  but  she  is  never  lost 
shame.  She  loves  Egisto,  she  loves  Elcttra,  she  loves  Orcsi 
with  her  love  for  Egisto  is  mingled  the  recollection  of  her 
crime ;  with  her  love  for  her  children  is  mingled  the  dread 
retribution.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  these  contending  passioi 
are  managed  with  wonderiul  skill.  Wc  pity  but  can  bardl] 
abhor  her,  for  in  the  very  depths  of  her  abasement  thci 
are  symptoms  of  a  higher  nature.  The  Clytemnestra 
/Efichylus  cannot  for  an  instant  be  compared  to  her  for 
matic  power.  When  the  news  an*ives  of  the  death  of  Orest 
her  maternal  sorrow  swallows  up  every  other  fecUng;  she  fa 
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gets  Egisto  and  her  love  for  him.  Egisto  enters,  and  on  him 
she  turns  her  rage ;  she  upbraids  him  with  his  hatred  of 
Oreste,  and  declares  she  loved  her  son  better  even  than  hini. 
After  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  she  concludes  with  a  most  dra- 
matic ]>athos  thus : — 

"  Ahi  \  Bcelerato  usurpatore  Egiato 
Tu  m'uccidcati  it  figlio— fij^w/o,  ah  /  »f!U»a— 
Fui  madre — v  piu  nol  Bono'* 

She  well  knows  Egisto's  selfishness,  she  well  knows  that  he 
has  entrapped  her  into  crime  by  his  feigned  affection,  and  yet 
she  loves  him  still :  she  knows  that  he  despises  her,  but  bids 
him  never  tell  her  so.  Her  situation  is  terrible;  she  has 
murdered  Agamemnon  for  E^sto,  whom  she  now  discovers  to 
be  a  selfish  calculating  villain.  He  taunts  her  with  her 
crimes,  he  exhibits  himself  in  all  his  baseness,  and  yet  she 
says: — 


NoQ  soQO  io  uiai 


"  Con  lui  felice 
ma  ne  senz'  es5o  il  souo  ! 


From  this  steadiness  of  ill-placed  affection  the  pathos  of  her 
character  arises, — an  imi>ctuous  passion  erring  against  rea- 
son and  subduing  it.  The  passion  may  be  guilty,  but  it  is 
invincible  ;  it  may  be  scorned,  rejected,  but  it  will  not  die. 
In  the  fifth  act,  when  Oreste  with  the  people  is  seeking  Egisto, 
the  wretchetl  woman  trembling  for  her  paramour  exclaims : — 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  mother, 
If  thou'rt  in  peril ;  and  against  my  own  blood 
My  heart  is  once  more  hardening." 

The  dastardly  Egisto  reproaches  her  with  being  the  cause  of 
his  peril.     "  Slay  me  then  !  '*  she  replies. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  English  critic  will  at  once 
delight  in  Alfieri;  it  requires  study  to  familiarize  the  mind 
with  the  author's  purpose  and  his  means.  Many  critics  object 
to  Mturillo's  Virgins  as  Spanish,  and  to  Rubens'  heroines  :  s 
Flemish ;  forgetting  that  the  Italians  painted  Italians,  as  the 
Greeks  sculptured  Greeks,  and  that  therefore  Murillo  and 
Rubens  were  no  more  in  fault  than  they-  Tiie  reason  is  this: 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  Italian  Virgins  that  they  seem 
the  true  ideal ;  while  the  Spanish  are  strange  to  us,  and  have 
a  national  look.  It  remained  for  the  modern  French  school 
to  attempt  couleur  locale,  and  paint  Scripture  personages  of 
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the  race  of  Israel;  and  very  startling  to  our  artistio  si 
thia  exhibition  is.     It  is  not  that  the  ItaUan  fac<;,  being  the 
handsomest,  seems  the  most  fitting  type  of  ideal  sul^ects^^ 
but  because  the  greatest  painters  and  the  greatest  numbfl^H 
having  painted  this  face,  we  have  become  familiar  with  it,— 
it  has  ceased  to  be  foreign  to  our  senses.     So  is  it  M'ith  the 
Shakspearion  drama;  our  tastes  are  so  deeply  imbued  vrith 
its  flavour,  that  we  deem  all  others  insipid. 

Having  endeavoured  to  discover  the  right  point  of  \i( 
from  which  the  plays  of  Alfieri  are  to  be  regarded,  we 
now  inquire  into  liis  merits  and  demerits  as  a  poet,  £vei 
artist  who  excels  in  one  or  more  departments  fails  in  soi 
others.  If  Alfieri's  faults  arc  many  and  serious,  tliey  should 
not  disturb  his  reputation  for  what  is  really  great  in  hi 
It  is  true  that  his  plays  are  wanting  in  variety  and  i»omi 
what  rigid  in  construction ;  it  is  true  that  the  Shakspearij 
manner  is  more  interesting  and  more  difficult ;  but  we  fin^ 
few  who  can  bend  this  Ulysses*  bow,  even  amongst  tho* 
who  treat  all  other  bows  with  superb  disdain.  Al^eri  pulls 
his  bow  with  the  strength  and  skill  of  a  man,  and  sends 
the  arrow  home;  let  us  be  content  with  that.  There  may  be 
a  wont  of  variety,  but  we  prefer  the  artistic  development  of 
one  or  two  passions  to  the  unartistic  throwing  together  q£h 
many,  which  is  the  danger  of  the  Sliakspearian  model.  Ii| 
may  be  better  to  have  a  kingdom  than  a  cottage,  but  a 
cottage  is  better  than  a  chaoa. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Altieri  as  unmusical  and  stem,  but 
the  reader  of  Italian  poetry  might  bo  thankful  for  tho  change 
from  the  unvarying  sweetness  which  preccdciU  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  such  inexhaustible  wealth  in  the  poetry  of  Shak- 
sj>eare — poetry  of  every  sort,  and  all  exquisitL — we  fed  th^fl 
Alfieri's  scrupulous  rejection  of  idl  ornament  was  unwise ;  buf^ 
if  we  turn  to  the  inexhaustible  iK)verty,  which  is  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  be  covered  by  a  profusion  of  tinsel,  in  the  worl 
of  tlie  SjMmiBh  and  Italian  dramatists,  we  shall  fully  a]iprccial 
the  brief,  vigorous  language  of  Altieri,  always  impreguut 
with  passion  and  always  to  the  puq)ose. 

Yet  AlHeri  to  the  last  was  never  thoroughly  master  of  h 
language:  intense  study  had  enabled  him  to  write  it 
purity  wliich  dcticd  critidam,  but  study  could  not  moke 
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language  a  native  one.    Italian^  as  >ve  have  seen^  was  learnt 
hy  him  late  in  life ;  it  was  the  fruit  of  study,  not  of  education } 
it  waa  a  foreign  tongue ;  it  had  not  been  lisped  in  infancy, 
shouted  in  boyhood,  and  in  manhood  written.    It  was  to  him 
what  liatin  was  to  Milton  or  Buchanan :  he  knew  it  well 
enough  never  to  shock  a  Tuscan  ear,  but  he  could  only  be 
correct ;  and,  incapable  of  a  bold  neglect,  he  could  never 
create,  never  fascinate.    It  was  a  dead  language  to  him ;  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  each  word,  but  he  could  not  feel  the 
myriad  associations  which  clung  around  each  word.    ^'In 
**  every  language,''  says  Southey,  "  there  is  a  magic  of  words 
"  as  untranslatable  as  the  Sesame  in  the  Arabian  tale ;  you 
^  may  retain  the  meaning,  but  if  the  words  be  changed  the 
**  spell  is  lost.    The  magic  has  its  effect  only  upon  those  to 
^  whom  the  language  is  as  familiar  as  their  mother-tongue, — 
**  hardly  indeed  upon  any  but  those  to  whom  it  is  really 
*  such."    We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  comparison  of  two 
common  words, — Imgle  and  horn.    It  would  be  impossible 
sccuratefy  to  discriminate  the  difference  here;  both  words 
mean  the  same  thing,  or  rather  both  may  mean  it,  as, — '  the 
bugle  sounded,'  or  ^  the  horn  sounded.'    But  the  reader  has 
only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  very  different  associations 
which   each   word  calls  up,  to  sec  that  in  one  place  bugle 
would  be  more  apt  and  more  poetical  than  horn.    The  fo- 
reigner could  never  make  this  distinction ;  either  word  would 
call  up  the  same  associations  to  him,  because  conveying  the 
same  meaning.    Alfieri  was  somewhat  in  the  same  predica- 
ment }  he  wanted  a  native  language,  and  therefore  wrote  in- 
difierent  poetiy. 

This  will  seem  heretical  to  many.  It  is  so  much  the  custom 
to  talk  of  poetry  being  in  the  thought  and  not  in  the  expres- 
noD)  of  verse  and  language  being  merely  "  the  dress "  of 
poetry^  that  it  will  seem  as  absurd  to  attribute  a  man's  failure 
to  a  want  of  mastery  over  his  materials,  as  it  would  be  to 
deny  the  greatness  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  or  Raphael  because  the 
art  of  colouring  was  in  its  infancy  when  they  painted.  We 
•ee  their  genius,  triumphant  over  obstacles,  it  will  be  argued ; 
we  see  their  designs,  in  spite  of  their  faulty  colouring  $  why 
therefore  do  we  not  see  the  poetical  ideas  of  Alfieri  forcing 
&ar  wiqr  through  lus  imperfect  language  ? 
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This  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance  in  criticism  that  we 
maybe  pardoned  if  we  dwell  on  it  a  moment.  We  believe  the 
analogy  to  be  wholly  false ;  and  if  it  be  not,  we  could  still  op- 
pose to  it  the  analogy  of  another  art,  music,  which  will  com- 
pletely bear  us  out.  No  one  calls  melody  the  "  dress '"'  of 
music  ;  no  one  supposes  it  is  indifferent  which  note  you  use, 
or  whether  you  substitute  a  semitone  for  a  full  tone,  a  major 
for  a  minor.  In  music  the  feeling  is  inseparable  from  the  ex- 
pression :  so  also  we  believe  in  poetry  the  idea  and  the  fom^^ 
are  one, — the  feeUug  inseparable  from  the  expression.  Poetr^H 
is  the  indissoluble  union  of  thought  and  feeling:  the  thought 
may  be  separated  from  the  verse  (the  expression),  but  then 
it  becomes  prose;  the  feeling  may  be  separated  from  the 
thought,  but  then  it  is  only  emotion,  it  ceases  to  be  poetry. 
We  may  therefore  consider  only  the  tlioughts  to  which  the 
poet  has  given  utterance,  but  in  so  doing  we  regard  him  as  a 
philoso])her,  not  as  a  poet.  He  has  clothed  that  thought  in 
feeling,  and  it  has  taken  a  melodious  existence  in  his  verse, 
and  if  you  wish  to  hear  him  as  a  poet  you  must  accept  hia 
only  medium  of  addressing  you.  You  might  as  well  pretend 
to  listen  to  the  musician,  without  reference  to  his  expression 
(his  music),  demanding  only  his  emotions,  aa  talk  of  a  poet 
independent  of  his  verse.     As  Goethe  profoundly  says: 

"MiisBct  iQ  ilem  Kunst-bctrachten 
Immer  Etna  wie  AJIes  achten, 
^        Nichts  ist  drinnpn  oichu  Ut  drausseo. 
Denn  waa  innen  das  ist  auuen.^' 

The  reason  why  this  mistake  is  never  made  with  respect 
to  music  is,  we  believe,  because  tofie  is  used  for  no  other  jiur- 
pose  than  that  of  musical  expression.    Whereas  in  poetry,  th( 
medium  being  language,  which  is  also  used  for  prose,  and 
thoughts  themselvos  being  often  met  with  in  prose,  we 
insensibly  led  to  consider  the  thoughts  apart  from  the  tX^ 
prcssion,  and  to  believe  that  they  are  in  reality  distinct.     We 
might  as  reasonably  assume  that  the  form,  colour  and  per- 
fume of  a  flo\\t'r  were  separable  from  the  flower  itselQ  •» 
suppose  the  musical  imaginative  expression  of  the  poet  to  be 
independent  of  his  poetry. 

We  come  then  to   the  conclusion  that  Alfieri^a  want  of 
proper  creative  mastery  of  his  language  was  the  cause  of  his 
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fanure  in  the  poetical  portion  of  Iiis  plnya,  iVItbough  there 
are  many  passages  of  almost  unrivalled  vigour,  sarcasni  and 
pathos,  yet  there  are  none  whicli  entliusiastic  Reviewers  could 
quote  as  "  favourable  specimens."  Was  lie  then  a  great  poet? 
We  should  rather  say  he  was  a  great  dramatist.  He  excelled 
in  the  drama  because  it  suited  his  impetuous,  passionate  na- 
ture, and  enabled  him  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart ;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  descriptive  or  lyrical 
poetry:  he  could  have  written  the  plays  of  /Eschylus,  had 
vEsehylus  written  the  choruses. 

It  is  indeed  a  striking  evidence  of  Alfieri's  greatness,  ia 
those  points  wherein  he  is  really  great,  that,  with  such  defects, 
he  can  excite  such  deep  and  lasting  admiration  in  those  who 
study  him.  As  a  poet  he  is  harsh  and  crabbed,  wanting  in 
grace  and  musical  delight  He  can  only  paint  a  few  characters 
and  a  few  passions ;  he  brings  no  profound  wisdom,  no  search- 
ing doubts  to  startle  and  to  occupy  the  mind ;  his  theatrical 
system  is  rigid  and  meagre ;  no  one  loves  the  women  and  few 
care  about  the  men  he  draws.  He  affords  Httlc  variety,  and 
his  plays  rely  solely  on  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  passions. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  these  defects,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  dramatists ;  his  theatrical  system  may  be  raeagi*e 
of  incident,  but  his  plays  ai'c  the  careful  works  of  a  profound 
artist.  His  management  of  the  subject,  the  due  subordina- 
tion of  one  part  to  another,  the  gradual  development  and 
the  perfection  of  the  climax  cannot  be  too  much  admired : 
his  plays  do  not  end  in  the  third  or  fourlh  act,  and  then  drag 
through  a  weary  fifth,  as  so  often  occurs  in  other  \mters.  But 
it  is  in  passion  that  he  surpasses  almost  all  his  rivals, — pas- 
sion subtle  and  profound, — and  tliis  would  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Altieri  is  an  artist:  his  plays  are  wholes,  not  frag- 
ments, and  they  contain  scenes  worth  wading  through  volumes 
of  rubbish  to  arrive  at :  he  wants  the  generous  opulence  of 
8hakspeare,  the  stream  of  whose  poesy  is  fed  by  a  thousand 
tributaries ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  also  wants  the  '^  waste- 
ful and  ridiculous  excess"  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries, 
lu  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  whoever  bestows  on  ^Vlfieri 
the  aecessar)*  study,  will  pronounce  him  with  all  his  faults  the 
greatest  dramatist  of  Italy  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Em*ope ; 
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but  that  any  one  who  reads  his  plays  without  forgetting  the 
Shakspearian  standard,  and  without  tolerance  for  faults^  will 
wonder  what  the  Italians  can  find  in  him  to  excite  such  deep 
and  lasting  admiration. 


Article  II. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  genannt  der  OlUcklicke,  als  Ordner 
der  Romischen  Freystaates:  dargestellt  von  Dr.  U.  S- 
Zacharia.  [Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  sumamed  the 
Fortunate^  as  Legislator  of  the  Roman  Republic.)  Hei- 
delberg: 1834. 

We  know  no  sign  of  the  times  more  hopeful  than  the  deve- 
lopment of  our  democratic  spirit.  There  are  politicians  who 
can  test  a  counter-revolutionary  re-action  by  nothing  but  elec- 
tion lists ;  never  remembering  that  the  ballot-box  and  the 
suffrage  are  merely  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the  real  end  of 
democracy  is  for  every  free  citizen  to  take  an  active  share  in 
the  great  work  of  government.  If  we  gain  this,  it  little  matters 
whether  we  gain  it  by  those  means  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  natural  and  legitimate.  If  our  national  cha- 
racter is  impregnated  with  elevating  sentiments  of  authority 
and  responsibility,  it  little  matters  in  what  actual  machinery 
it  embodies  them.  With  an  indolent  or  heedless  race,  decay 
will  fasten  alike  upon  liberal  or  despotic  institutions,  but  the 
eagles  were  never  gathered  together  until  the  carcase  was  al- 
ready fallen.  No  people  can  perish  which  is  conscious  of  its 
danger  and  arms  itself  to  meet  it.  It  is  indeed  mournful 
for  rich  and  poor  to  stand  arrayed  against  each  other,  their 
ranks  becoming  every  day  more  clearly  defined,  and  the  gulf 
that  separates  them  growing  blacker  and  deeper  and  narrower. 
But  it  is  a  more  mournful  and  more  solemn  thing  for  a  great 
nation  to  glide  silently  to  its  grave,  the  very  hour  of  its  ex- 
tinction unmarked  by  any  stroke  upon  the  clock  of  time^  un- 
less the  world  be  watching  the  mighty  hand  that  may  deal  its 
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last  blow.    Our  horizon  may  be  dark,  but  Rome^s  was  still 
darker ;  when  one  by  one  her  most  intellectual  and  ingenious 
minds  darkened  at  sight  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them, 
and,  shrinking  from  the  unwelcome  task  of  administering 
affidrs,  sought  a  safe  distraction  in  the  excitements  of  specu- 
lative literature ;  when  one  or  two  great  men  alone  continued 
true  to  their  high  calling,  their  crests  flashing  all  the  brighter 
for  the  darkness  that  elsewhere  overhung  the  field.    We  re- 
joice to  think  that  there  are  no  signs  of  such  despondency 
at  home :  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  events  tend  more 
clearly  to  a  great  national  crisis,  rank  ailer  rank  is  marshalling 
itself  for  the  struggle,  and  growing  conscious  of  some  larger 
aim  than  the  promotion  of  its  own  interests.     Class  after  class 
bears  witness  to  the  necessity  of  united  action,  and  feels  itself 
charged  with  God's  commission  to  strive  manfully  for  the 
safety  of  England.    The  EngUsh  have  been  called  political 
and  practical  since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  hourly 
eveiy  national  taste  and  pursuit  is  determining  towards  this 
centre.    The  development  of  our  municipal  institutions  has 
given  to  many  a  member  of  the  poorer  classes  a  better  politi- 
cal education  than  was  possessed  by  statesmen  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But,  as  the  price  of  oiu*  final  triumph,  we  must  sacri- 
fice much  that  inferior  nations  are  proud  of.    The  masculine 
training  that  hardens  and  compacts  the  muscles  is  destruc- 
tive to  external  smoothness.     We  must  strip  away  much  that 
ii  graceful  and  precious,  and  cast  into  the  furnace  our  jewels  of 
lilver  and  gold,  rejoiced  to  forge  them  into  spear  and  shield 
for  the  salvation  of  our  Carthage.    We  are  told  that  our  lite- 
tature  cannot  boast  of  any  great  names  to  vie  with  the  giants 
of  former  days :  but  if  the  Church  has  no  Aquinas  or  Hooker, 
it  was  never  more  rich  in  men  true  to  the  active  calling  of 
ipostles.    Right  or  wrong  in  doctrine,  all  the  Christian 
dergy  are  awake  to  the  task  of  leavening  and  civilizing  the 
inorganized  masses  of  our  population,    llic  historian  is  no 
bnger  a  speculator  on  interesting  "  historic  doubts,"  or  the 
teller  of  a  pleasing  story ;  but  he  is  a  prophet,  to  drag  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  past  some  neglected  fact  or  perverted 
precedent,  to  purge  it  firom  all  its  temporary  accessories,  and 
bold  it  up  before  our  eyes  for  reproof,  correction  and  instruo- 
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tion.  Two  authors  stand  prominently  forward  with  this  distinct 
and  acknowledged  aim,  speaking  with  a  voice  as  eloquent  as 
ever  thundered  from  the  tribune  or  the  pulpit.  Every  page  of^ 
Mr.  Carlyle'3  history  is  a  professed  warning  to  an  unworkii 
upper  class  to  set  their  house  in  order.     Had  Dr.  Amol 
finished  his  Roman  History,  we  are  convinced  we  should  hai 
seen  how  this  one  idea  was  rooting  itself  in  his  mind, — indig- 
nation at  the  great  anomaly  of  an  enormous  slave  populatioi 
festering  at  the  foundation  of  the  society  which  was  crow^ 
by  the  powerful  and  wealthy  aristocracy  of  Rome. 

In  many  respects  Rome  is  our  parallel,  and  if  in  the  pon 
we  have  dwelt  upon  our  condition  is  more  hopeful,  are  we  sui 
that  we  are  not  burdened  with  heavier  embarrassments  ?    I] 
the  great  blot  upon  our  English  society,  the  separation  be-" 
tween  rich  and  poor,  we  need  look  for  no  earlier  parallel  than 
France  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  right  or  wrong  adjust- 
ment of  those  relations  decides  so  thorougldy  the  final  fate  of 
a  nation,  that  we  may  almost  parody  Luther's  exclamatioa 
and  say,  that  it  is  the  great  sign  of  a  rising  or  a  falling  stat^H 
But  France  offers  rather  a  warning  on  this  point,  than  any 
just  parallel  to  our  present  condition.     France  perished  for 
want  of  a  democracy, — Rome  in  spite  of  one.     Rome,  as 
well  as   England,  had  her  popular  party,  tlirowing  up  at 
intervals  some  great  men  who  pursued  their  holy  course  in 
spite  of  the  selfishness  and  rapacity  that  supported  thei 
Rome,  as  avcU  as  England,  had  popular  leaders,  who  kn( 
not  how  to  elevate  their  followers,  and  so  were  content 
sweeten  the  cup  of  their  degradation, — the  men  who  bring  on 
a  revolution,  and  destroy,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the  onij 
stay  against  its  excesses,  the  honour  and  honesty  of  those  if  1 
are  to  effect  it  In  France  we  may  look  to  the  opposition  of  rich 
and  poor ;  in  modern  Italy,  to  the  effect  of  spiritual  tyratmyi^H 
but  for  the  concentration  of  all  the  various  dangers  that  be^l 
set  us,  for  the  clashing  and  turmoil  of  her  ])olitical  life,  for  the 
unshaken  majesty  of  her  bearing  towards  foreign  natioi 
for  the  hollow   glitter  of  her  aristocracy  above  and  the  sii 
len  moan  of  her  poptdace  below,  for  the  singular  witn< 
borne  to  the  strength  of  her  institutions  and  character  by  thi 
great  men  whose  voices  make  themselves  heard  above  Uia 
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atorm,  for  the  union  of  all  these  various  characteristics,  Eng- 
land can  find  her  only  parallel  in  conquering  and  gorgeous 
Rome. 

We  believe  that  all  Europe  is  watching  us,  and  if  we  were 
blind  to  this  parallel,  it  would  be  forced  upon  us  by  con- 
tincntAl  writers.  We  need  only  instance  the  elaborate  paint- 
ings in  the  third  part  of  M.Michelet's  History  of  Rome ;  and 
the  same  idea  influenced  Dr.  Zacharia  in  the  work  before  us, 
even  to  the  extent  of  transplanting  into  Roman  history  the 
political  terminology  of  England.  This  work,  though  nomi- 
ually  a  life  of  Sulla,  is  in  great  part  taken  up  with  a  retrospect 
of  the  half  century  that  preceded  his  public  life, — the  period 
betireen  the  appearance  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  the  close 
of  the  Social  War, 

I>r-  Arnold  has  complained  of  the  painful  dissatisfaction 
which  follows  all  our  attempts  to  penetrate  through  the  out- 
ward surfoce  of  history  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  and 
practical  hfe  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  We  feel  the  sense 
of  incompleteness  yet  more  oppressive  as  we  strive  to  form 
clear  conceptions  of  the  definite  shape  and  substance  of  indi- 
vidual character.  There  are  hardly  five  or  six  characters  in 
the  first  six  centuries  of  Rome  of  which  wc  can  form  any 
particular  idea.  Till  we  come  within  the  range  of  the  light 
which  Cicero's  enormous  store  of  personal  anecdotes  throws 
back  on  the  two  or  three  preceding  generations,  we  can  rarely 
do  more  than  guess  at  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Roman 
history.  But  after  the  fall  of  Carthage  the  darkness  becomes 
less  dense,  and  it  is  easier  to  conceive  the  pei*8onal  merits  and 
defects  of  the  Gracchi  than  to  give  a  consistent  history  of 
their  measures. 

TiberiuK  Gracchus  was  sprung  from  the  very  highest  rank 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  the  splendour  of  his  family 
connexions  must  have  been  a  source  of  influence  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  possessed  by  the  famous  "  cousiuhood ''  of  the 
Inst  cfjntuT)'.  His  namesake  and  ancestor  had  triumphed  at 
Benevcntimi  in  the  second  Punic  war ;  hia  maternal  grand- 
father was  the  great  Scipio ;  his  father,  censor  and  twice  con- 
sul, as  tribune  had  protected  the  latter  against  impeachment; 
he  was  himself  brother-in-law  to  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  con- 
tpieror  of  Carthage,  and  son-in-law  to  Appius  Claudius,  con- 
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8ul,  censor  and  chief  of  the  Senate.  His  education  was  hardly 
that  of  a  Roman.  In  the  famous  villa  at  Miaenum,  which 
was  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  luxury  of  Lucius  LucuUus,  t^ 
mother  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  had  assembled  tll| 
most  distinguished  scholars  and  artists  of  the  time.  MuciuB 
Scaevola,  sprung  from  one  of  the  few  Roman  families  whii 
neglected  the  profession  of  arms  for  the  triumphs  of  the  foi 
was  admitted  to  the  earliest  intimacy  of  the  future  tribi 
There  were  to  be  seen  Blossius  of  Cuma,  and  Diophanes, 
exile  from  Mitylene,  whom  Cicero  names  as  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  contemporary  Greeks ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us  how  it  wm 
long  said  in  Rome,  that  Tiberius  owed  much  of  Uie  com] 
bensiveness  and  liberality  of  his  views  to  their  society. 

His  first  public  appearance  illustrated  singularly  his 
dom  from  the  sterner  elements  of  the  national  character. 
Republic  had  been  waging  a  disastrous  war  aghast  the  little 
state  of  Numantia«     The  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  CostiliiH 
mountains  had  successfully  defied  the  consul  Mancinus,  anP 
at  length  sui*])nzed  his  army  uuder  circimiatauces  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  marked  the  defeat  at  Caudium.     Ti- 
berius Gracchus  at  that  time  served  as  quaestor  in  the  armay 
of  Spain^  and  had  no  hesitation  in  pledging  the  commonwealfl 
to  a  peace  which  in  no  way  could  be  considered  dishonourable. 
The  independence  of  Numantia  was  to  be  guaranteed,  but 
whole  army  with  its  arms,  including  20,00()  Roman  cil 
was  to  march  away  unmolested.   The  news  of  this  trnnsacl 
no  sooner  reached  Rome,  than  it  roused  against  it8  uutl 
all  the  best  and  worst  feelings  of  tlie  aristocracy.    The 
was  not  to  be  ratified ;  the  officers  who  had  negotiated  it  wi 
to  be  given  up  to  the  enemy.     The  consul  himself  suppot 
this  proposal,  but  Tiberius  boldly  defended  his  own  coim 
as  at  once  humane  and  politic.     lie  was  acquitted  by  tl 
Comitia,  and  remained  at  Rome  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
revolution  that  was  eventually  to  destroy  the  Republic. 

The  fifty  years  just  elapsed  had  licen,  if  not  the  h< 
certainly  the  most  splendid  in  Roman  history.    The 
had  risen  triumphant  from  its  deadly  conflict  with  Hannil 
and  secured  more  thoroughly  its  supremacy  over  the  Ital 
oationB.  Then  followed  a  i>eriod  of  foreign  conquest  and 
internal  repose:  the  old  feuds  of  patriciana  and  plcbeii 
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liad  long  since  died  away^  and  the  breathing-time  whicli  inter- 
"vened^  before  the  struggle  of  clasaes  succeeded  to  that  of  races^ 
liad  been  prolonged  by  the  severe  pressure  of  common  peril  in 
the  Carthaginian  war.  The  people  had  rallied  to  a  man  round 
the  Senate  which  disdained  to  treat  with  the  victor  of  Cannae, 
and  then  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest  across  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountains  of  Macedonia.     Spain 
liad  been  portioned  into  provinces ;  the  power  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Antiochus  had  been  crippled ;  Mummius  had  decorated 
the  capitol  with  the  paintings  and  statues  of  Corinth.    But  it 
-was  plain  that  this  prosperous  period  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
Leneath  this  imposing  exterior  the  strength  of  the  state  was 
slowly  decaying.     While  every  victorious  general  brought 
back  enormous  wealth  in  gold  and  jewels  and  the  rare  mer- 
chandize of  the  East,  his  chariot^wheels  were  followed  by 
crowds  of  prisoners  destined  for  sale  at  Rome.  The  populace 
of  the  city  was  soon  augmented  by  these  needy  foreigners ; 
and  support  from  trade  (as  Dr.  Arnold  has  justly  shown)  there 
was  none,  as  every  great  household  consumed  the  manufac- 
tures of  its  own  private  slaves.     The  legionary  soldiers  too 
returned  to  a  country  half  depopulated  by  the  grasping  rapa^- 
dty  of  the  rich.    The  Licinian  law,  which  in  all  probability 
allotted  a  portion  of  arable  land  to  every  citizen,  had  been 
for  the  last  two  centuries  in  a  course  of  gradual  abolition. 
The  great  landed  proprietors  continued  to  add  house  to  house 
and  field  to  field,  till  their  weaker  neighbours  gradually  re- 
ceded before  the  various  appliances  which  wealth  and  station 
can  put  in  force ;  and  they  too  by  degrees  migrated  to  the 
capitfd,  to  swell  its  mass  of  wretchedness  and  turbulence* 
The  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  continued  to 
swell  and  blacken  till  it  overspread  the  heavens.     Rapidly 
there  formed  in  the  state  a  vast  pauperized  population, — free 
citizens  by  birth,  but  often  slaves  by  origin  and  feeling,  ripe 
for  any  outbreak,  and  irritated  by  the  constant  contemplation 
of  the  excessive  wealth  of  the  nobility.    The   theorists  of 
Misenum  con  hardly  have  been  used  to  look  on  such  a 
state  as  the  necessary  concomitant  of  civilization,  and  must 
very  early  have  stirred  up  Gracchus  to  reflect  on  the  inevi- 
taUe  consequence  of  this  obstacle  to  all  national  development. 
He  was  no  sooner  elected  tribune  than  he  brought  forward 
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his  agrarian  law :  he  proposed  to  put  in  force^  with  some 
slight  rclaxatioiij  the  yet  unrepealed  provisions  of  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  by  which  a  lai'ge  ])roportion  of  the  ItaUan  soil  would 
be  diverted  from  its  actual  occupiera  and  filled  by  extracts 
from  the  town  populations. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  were  obvious ;  it  wouli 
at  once  have  called  into  cultivation  large  districts  of 
cellcnt  land,  which  were  then  yielding  about  a  quarter 
their  possible  produce  under  the  sterile  influence  of  slave-' 
labotir ;  it  would  have  at  once  created  a  free  middle  class  of 
small  proprietors,  and  drawn  away  from  the  head  of  the  state 
much  of  the  blood  which  was  producing  giddiness  at  Rome. 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  a  practical  measure,  it  contained 
strange  and  serious  difficulties,  which  we  must  neither  neg* 
lect  if  we  find  them  real,  nor  shrink  at  if  they  turn  out  to  be 
imaginary.  The  law  was  a  clear  and  distinct  violation  of  tlM^| 
rights  of  proi)crty ;  it  jjossessed  eveiy  one  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  such  a  \iolation.  It  is  very  true  that  Niebuhr  and 
Savigny  have  proved  the  theory  of  the  Roman  laws  to  have 
been  in  its  favour.  The  Republic  had  jealously  reftisecl  to 
give  an  absolute  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  pubhc  land. 
One  similar  proposition  had  already  been  carried ;  but  that 
])roposition  was  made  in  the  year  of  the  city  387,  and  Tiberiugj 
Gracchus  was  chosen  tribime  in  the  year  620.  The  limit  d 
500  jugera  had  been  applied  when  the  public  land  hardl] 
stretched  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  and  though  Tiberius  raisci 
the  limit  to  \000jn//craj  the  countenailing  extension  had  bcci 
infinitely  greater.  The  existing  system  had  been  undisturbed 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  we  may  estimate  the  shock 
given  to  public  credit,  by  imagining  our  o^vn  feelings  at  any 
resumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  granted  to  private  tn- 
diriduals.  The  dangers  of  such  a  plan  were  more  obvious 
than  its  advantages ;  it  was  violently  resisted  by  all  the  high< 
classes  ;  though  it  was  formally  carried,  its  execution  was  coi 
pletely  crippled,  and  long  aften\ard8  it  was  spoken  of  in  thi 
strongest  language  of  reprobation  by  such  a  man  as  Cicero. 

But  aflcr  all,  was  the  Republic  the  better  for  reliuquishii 
it?     The  poor  continued  to  increase  in  number;  their 
flueuce  in  the   Comitia   grew   day  by  day;   their  destitu^ 
tion  forced  itself  on  tlie  attention  of  every  humane  mi 
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E-very  brilliant  adventurer  found  that  poverty  had  formed 
toola  ready  to  his  hand.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  consura- 
n3.^te  talents  and  virtues  of  Cicero  won  the  people  from 
th«  designs  of  Catiline  j  but  on  every  other  occasion  they 
le*:it  a  ready  car  to  any  one  that  held  out  promises  of  ame- 
liorating their  condition.  Sulpicius,  Satuminus,  Clodius, 
o^  1  possessed  this  single  recommendation ;  and  though  the 
Senate  refused  agrarian  laws  which  would  have  settled  the 
People  as  free  proprietors,  it  constantly  passed  frumentariaa 
o*"  corn-laws,  which  satisfied  for  the  time  a  starving  mob, 
^y  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  public  mendicrmts, 
^^^^dy  at  last  to  league  with  Cn^sor  against  the  state^  and  then 
^<*    resign  it  quietly  into  the  hands  of  his  heir. 

But  we  may  go  further,  and  ask  if  it  be  certain  that  this 
f^aistance  secured  even  the  rights  of  property  themselves? 
TT^e  Gracchi  fell  before  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  latter 
detained  their  estates  for  thirty  or  forty  years ;  biit  the  tri- 
^ttiphs  of  Marius  and  Cinna  made  severe  inroads  in  the  for- 
^^nes  of  the  great  families.  Their  fall  was  ai'rested  by  the 
i^'on  hand  of  Sulla,  but  they  owed  their  salvation  to  the  legion- 
*He«,  whose  claims  were  now  to  be  satisfied.  The  rights  of 
property  stood  on  a  very  slippery  foundation,  ^\  hen  forty-seven 
lemons  were  quartered  on  the  fairest  districts  of  Etruria  and 
CJnmpania.  Caesar's  soldiers  came  next;  and  by  the  time 
*hat  the  fall  of  Perusia  placed  all  Italy  at  the  tlisposal  of  Oc- 
tarianus,  the  scanty  wreck  of  the  aristocracy  must  have  sighed 
for  the  peaceiul  and  constitutional  legislation  of  the  Gracchi. 
Either  way  their  land  would  have  gone  ;  the  difference  was, 
that  as  matters  actually  turned  out,  their  whole  order  had 
perished  with  their  wealth ;  and  that  Italy  was  divided,  not 
^xiaong  an  independent  and  frugal  peasantry,  but  among  hordes 
or  needy  soldiers,  used  to  all  the  license  of  Asiatic  campaigns, 
**Mlisposed  to  regular  labour,  sure  to  waste  their  sudden 
l^ains,  and  then  to  be  ready  for  the  next  rebel  who  needed 
^Hcir  services. 

These  arc  not  mere  speculations  for  the  study  of  the 

Scholar,  but   deep  practical  principles  of  universal  ap])lica- 

*-ion.    The  millions  of  free  proprietors  who  spread  from  the 

-Hlnglish  Channel  to  the  southern  coast  of  Provence  might 

•^ave  been  called  into  existence  by  a  relaxation  of  the  French 
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law  of  entail,  with  far  less  injury  to  the  foundations  of 
perty  and  civil  society  than  that  which  followed  the  crimes 
and  confiscations  of  the    revolutionary-  period.     Tliere  arc 
three  epochs  in  a  nation's  histon,',  during  two  of  which  it^^ 
may  attempt  some   approach  to   the   equal   adjuatnaent  o^| 
wealth,  and  assist  the  citizens  by  a  distribution  of  the  nationsli 
funds.     It  is  possible,  by  timely  and  prudent  legislation,  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  large  multitudes,  unconnected  with 
the  State  by  any  tie  which  is  not  merely  temporary  and  local : 
it  is  possible  also,  if  that  opportunity  be  disregarded,  to  make 
some  great  sacri6ce,  to  bid  the  rich  look  boldly  in  the  face  of 
their  embarrassments,  and  redress  the  balance  of  the  social 
scale.     But  if  the  first  opportunity  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
second  also,  there  remains  for  that  nation  nothing  but  a  fear- 
ful and  bloody  struggle  l)etween  those  who  have  and  th< 
who  have  not.     Aristocracies  have  perished  in  such  a  coi 
flict  before  this  time,  but  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  never  willed 
that  a  people  should  be  so  worsted,  without  dragging  down 
in  its  fall  all  that  the  nation  had  holy  and  precious.     In 
England  wc  have  long  passed  the  first  stage,— the  second  is 
still  with  uB :  grave  and  solemn  voices  arc  not  wanting  to 
warn  us  against  letting  it  slip,  and  we  do  devoutly  pray  that 
our  eyes  may  be  opened  while  it  is  yet  time. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  perished,  but  his  mantle  fell  on  oi 
who,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  ^m  the  few  remaining  authori- 
ties, approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  Roman  to  the 
standard  of  perfect  greatness.     Caius  Gracchus  liad  been 
early  introduced  into  public  life ;  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
acted  as  commissioner  for  executing  the  agrarian  law,  wl 
his  brother's  corpse  was  thrown  like  a  malefactor's   into 
Tiber  and  denied  the  rites  of  burial.    The  events  of 
day  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind:  by  birth  and 
position  he  was  naturally  marked  out  as  the  successor  of 
murdered  tribune ;  and  the  people  would  soon  have  tal 
courage  to  assist  him  in  what  Roman  morality  held  to  be 
duty  of  revenge.     But  a  great  man  who  is  duly  tilled  with 
consciousness  of  his  appointed  task,  must  needs  long  diati 
his  own  powers,  and  reverently  and  warily  at  last  set  abc 
the  work  given  him  to  do.    He  will  be  content  to  forgo  op| 
lumties  for  personal  display ;  his  own  rebellious  nutuiv  miut 
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be  cnuhed  and  mortified  before  he  dares  to  govern  others ; 
power  is  to  him  not  a  prize  to  be  wrestled  for,  but  a  solemn 
duty  to  be  borne  on  shoulders  hardened  and  exercised  for 
their  burthen.  Caius  Gracchus  still  hung  back ;  at  last^ 
chosen  quaestor,  he  passed  two  years  beyond  the  legal  term 
in  the  barren  island  of  Sardinia.  Great  events  occurred  in  his 
absence ;  the  vengeance  of  the  aristocracy  pursued  to  the 
death  his  brother's  friends;  the  Italians  had  been  roused 
Irom  the  complete  depression  that  followed  on  the  Punic  war ; 
the  small  town  of  Fregellae  had  been  marked  out  by  rumour 
as  a  centre  of  disafifectiony  and  was  In  consequence  visited  by 
a  vengeance  so  terrible  that  its  very  site  is  now  unknown. 
Caius'  return  to  Rome  was  hastened  by  an  affi-ont  prompted 
by  the  suspicious  and  cruel  policy  of  the  government.  Still  he 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  life,  till  a  series  of  unwise  at- 
tacks dragged  him  reluctantly  from  his  obscurity.  The  Senate 
impeached  him  for  desertion  of  his  post ;  his  name  was  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  conspirators  at  Fregellae.  From  that 
moment  the  charm  was  broken ;  the  people  flocked  around 
the  brother  of  their  early  leader ;  his  sentiments,  his  voice, 
his  kind  and  gentle  nature,  all  recalled  Tiberius,  save  when 
a  fiercer  and  more  vehement  bearing  declared  that  the  mature 
decision  of  his  calm  judgement  was  quickened  by  the  recol- 
lection that  the  holiest  ties  on  earth  had  been  violated  by  his 
public  enemies. 

It  is  no  injustice  to  Tiberius  to  speak  of  the  wider  com- 
pass of  his  brother's  policy.    Tiberius  had  laid  the  founda- 
tioD,  and  many  features  of  the  later  statesman's  legislation 
only  reproduced  projects  which  had  been  broached  unsuccess- 
iiilly  ten  years  before.    The  actual  enactments  of  the  elder 
brother  were  limited  to  the  redress  of  one  great  grievance — 
the   enormous  disparity   between  rich   and   poor:   but  the 
comprehensive  mind  of  Caius  sought  to  cherish  not  one,  but 
every  element  of  good  which  he  could  discover  within  the 
atate ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  his  genius  ranged  across 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  ^Egean,  over  all  the  countries 
wluch  the  eagles  had  yet  visited.     As  a  Roman,  his  first  care 
was  for  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  and  that  depended  on 
aa  agrarian  law.    But  he  saw  that  Rome  was  too  limited  to 
be  the  sole  centre  of  a  great  empire :  the  Italian  allies  must 
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be  called  in  to  refresh  with  tlieir  vigorous  youth  the  lan- 
guishing frame  of  the  Republic.     No  one  can  say  how  far 
Caius  Gracchus  contemplated  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  scheme ;  but  the  vision  of  a  great  Italian  common- 
wealth seems  undoubtedly  to  have  risen  before  his  eyes,  aii^| 
the  next  problem  was  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  in  ful^^ 
supremacy  over  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
exhausted  relics  of  the  Macedonian  empire.     A  community 
of  suffering  had  probably  inclined  the  Roman  populace  U^m 
look  favourably  on  the  claims  of  the  provinces.     The  consulfljl 
who  crushed  the  organs  of  the  democracy  at  home,  led  out 
their  troops,  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  to  the 
wealthy   districts  of  Asia,  which  promised  an  inexhaustible 
harvest  to  their  rapacious  ingenuity.    The  genius  as  well  as 
the  heart  of  Gracchus  revolted  from  such  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment ;   he  saw  that  if  Rome  was  to  be  really  strong  and 
healthyj  if  she  was  not  to  enter  upon  a  useless  dotage  as 
soon  as  her  career  of  conquest  was  completed,  the  streao^H 
of  her  unfaihng  energy  must  be  poured  through  all  the  ap^| 
terics   of  her   vast  dominions :   the  great  cities   that   bad 
bearded  her  of  old  must  now  be  made  receptacles  for  her 
spirit,  at  once  to  curb  and  ci%'ilize  the  siurounding  population. 
Carthage  and  Corinth  must  be  to  the  Italian  what  Fidcno^and 
Anxur  had  been  to  the  Roman  republic— the  proptt^nacui^^ 
irnperii — the  watch-towers  to  overlook  the  weak  points  of  he^| 
extended  frontier.     But  the  state  of  the  provinces  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  another  measure  of  extreme  import- 
ance.   The  assignments  of  public  land  to  the  poor  would 
undoubtedly  involve  a  great   loss   to   the    treasury ;  it   was 
therefore  of  double  importance  to  look  well  to  the  soiurces 
revenue  abroad.     The  exactions  of  the  proconsuls  brougl 
home  no  public  funds ;  on  the  contrary',  they  only  exhaust 
the  stores  which  should  have  yielded  their  due  proportion 
the  publicani,     Tliose  wealthy  capitalists  looked  with  a  jcB 
Ions  eye  upon  the  oppressions  of  which  tliey  were  themseh 
the  victims :  they  were  an  active  and  enterprizing  ordcr,- 
in  some  respects  already  forming,  certainly  capable  of  bcii 
raised  lo  the  rank  of,  an  efficient  middle  class.     Hence  th 
next  step  taken  by  Gracchus  was  of  the  highest  importnni 
Public  impeachments  had  hitherto  been  tried  by  the  Scnatcj 
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ie  most  frequent  charge  was  that  of  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  delinquents  met  with  invariable  unci  scandalous 
acquittal  from  the  sharers  in  tlieir  oifences.  By  a  new  law, 
the  equites  aloue  were  made  eligible  to  the  office  of  judges,  or 
rather  of  jurymen.  There  arc  many  obscurities  to  be  cleared 
up  before  we  can  settle  the  actual  provisions  of  this  measure, 
but  in  ita  leading  features  the  plan  seems  clearly  enough 
defined. 
■  Here  then  wc  have  three  distinct  groups  of  alterations, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  contemplated  by 
Caius  Gracchus.  The  nation  was  to  be  drawn  together  in  a 
harmonious  unity,  by  lessening  in  some  degree  the  startling 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  A  new  class,  jealous 
by  habit  of  the  deposed  aristocracy,  was  to  be  bound  over  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  estate.      The  commonwealth  was 

»\o  rest  on  the  broad  foundations  of  the  Italian  nation,  and  to 
preserve  its  empire  by  a  scrupulously  watched  system  of  mer- 
ciful and  civilizing  government.  In  tliree  great  classes, — the 
knin^htf,  the  poor  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Samnium  and 
Lucania, — Caius  discerned  the  valuable  elements  of  a  new 
society.  One  class  only  he  pursued  with  unrelenting  hostility, 
that  namely  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  whicli  had  produced 
the  great  Camillus  and  Fulvius  and  Sci])io,  but  which,  in  the 
day  of  its  corruption  and  decline,  was  to  engender  Verres, 
Oitiline  and  Clodius. 

The  Sempronian  laws  threw  legislative  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor.    The  rich  were  to  be  forced  to  abate  something 
c»f  their  habitual  neglect  of  the  lower  class,  and  they  would 
tiever  consent  to  this,  till  conciliation  and  kindness  were  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  influence.  But  still  Caius 
Gracchus  was  no  demagogue  or  mob-flatterer.     Like  Pericles, 
I   lie  had  a  high  and  disinterested  contempt  for  popularity  ;  his 
Kvision  far  transcended  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
^kenate  triumphed  at  last  by  the  wicked  policy  of  rousing  the 
■prejudices  of  tlie  mob  against  schemes  tliey  were  unable  to 
appreciate.     For  two  successive  years  Caius  was  chosen  tri- 
Vjune ;  each  was  marked  by  organic  reforms  of  vast  import- 
ance.  One  law  curbed  the  unconstitutional  power  with  wliich 
the  senate  was  wont  to  invest  the  consids  in  times  of  public 
disturbance;  another  limited  the  influence  of  the  first  class 
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in  the  Comitia;  n  third  was  aimed  against  the  intrigneft  which 
accompanied  the  assignment  of  the  consular  provinces.  But 
at  the  elections  of  the  next  year  he  was  rejected ;  the  un- 
scrupulous and  violent  Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregtllae, 
was  elected  consul.  The  popular  party,  who  contemplated  a 
resort  to  armed  resistance,  weiT  checked  by  a  sudden  display 
of  vigour,  and  their  illustrious  leader  was  left  to  perish  by 
his  own  hands. 

Coius  Gracchus  met  the  fate  of  his  brother,  and  with  him 
passed  away  all  hopes  of  a  peaceful  and  legal  regeneration  of 
the  state.  We  pass  over  thirty  years,  and  Italy  is  already 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  Social  war.  During  the  interval, 
all  the  former  causes  of  dissension  continued  to  increase; 
the  popular  party  had  been  suddenly  crushed ;  the  Scm- 
pronian  laws  were  in  a  great  measure  repealed ;  tlie  Agrarian 
law  was  stripped  by  the  lliorian  of  one  of  its  mo&t  importai 
provisions — the  prohibition,  namely^  to  sell  any  of  the  assign* 
land.  The  judicial  law  alone  survived  its  author  unraut 
lated,  and  the  irequeut  notices  of  coiidenmatious  which  wc 
glean  from  the  scanty  epitomes  of  Livy  aud  Vclleiua  show 
that  its  provisions  were  nut  ineffectual.  But  at  home  cor- 
ruption was  alarmingly  on  the  increase ;  the  respect  lor  law 
and  antiquity  which  had  given  the  Itomon  character  its  rough 
consistency,  had  completely  disappeared;  luxury'  and  per- 
sonal profligacy  were  of  unexampled  extent.  The  capital  of 
the  world  began  to  rival  Corinth  and  Antioch  for  skill  in  all 
the  arts  of  sensuality ;  and  nothing  resisted  the  universal  con- 
tagion but  the  inalienable  hardihood  and  courage  which  stil 
marked  the  citizens  of  the  sovereign  nation,  from  Cadiz  to 
Euplirutes.  Their  conquests  still  proceeded  with  the 
solemn  regularity ;  abroad,  their  front  was  still  briliiant 
imposing,  but  at  length  even  this  suffered  from  the  ini 
of  their  shameful  pecuniary  corruption.  Sollust  names 
Jugurthine  war  as  the  occasion  of  the  6rst  successful  blovr 
struck  at  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  and  it  was  on  the  eve 
that  war  that  the  barbarian  tyrant,  as  he  slowly  and  reluctani 
withdrew^  is  sold  to  have  looked  back  on  the  city  whose 
principled  venality  he  had  fatliomed  to  its  lowest  depths, 
uttered  his  bitter  prophecy  of  the  speedy  ruin  that  must  oi 
take  such  a  nation  smd  such  a  govenuueut. 
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Mariua  was  maed  to  the  consulship  in  time  to  complete 
thiB  war.     His  nigged  nature,  unelevnted  by  intellectual  or 
moral  refinement,  disdaining  pleasures  to  ^hich  he  was  insen- 
sible, triumphing  in  his  ignorance  of  polite  literature  and  art, 
fitted   him  admirably  to  strike  at  the  root  of  an  aristocracy 
in  the  fullness  of  their  wealth  and  insolence.     But  his  genius 
was  at  first  allowed  a  national  field  for  its  display.    The  tide 
of  emigration  from  the  north-east  was  already  breaking  in 
upon  the  mountain-wail  of  Italy,  and  the  assemblage  of  a 
countless  host  of  the  Cimbri  filled  the  peninsula  with  as  great 
a  terror  as,  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  had  roused  800,000 
Italians  against  the  Gauls.   For  foiu-  years  the  black  cloud  of 
the  barbarians  hung  upon  the  Alps,  and  for  four  successive 
yeara  Marius  was  re-elected  consul.     In  the  third  and  fourth 
yeara  two  decisive  engagements  were  fought:  in  one  Marius 
clashed  the  Teutones,  in  the  next  tlie  Cinibri,  and  achieved  the 
victories  to  which,  humanly  speaking,  we  owe  it  that  Chris- 
tianity was  developed  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  amid  the  crush  and  convulsions  of  a  barbarian  invasion. 
With  peace  the  old  quarrels  returned:  the  furious  career  of 
Saturninus  shook  all  society  to  its  foundations,  but  the  gigantic 
shadows  of  the  Italian  war  were  already  closing  over  Rome, 
and  once  again  a  national  cause  waa  to  unite  the  whole  Roman 
people* 

We  have  seen  that  both  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus  pro- 
po«cd  to  grant  the  franchise  to  their  Italian  aulijects.  'Hie 
dreadful  fate  of  Frcgellpc  showed  the  fear  with  which  the  ari- 
•tocracy  looked  on  such  a  proposal,  and  the  period  we  have 
jtiat  gone  through  was  marked  by  evident  apprehensions  on 
their  part,  A  law  of  extraordinary  stringency  had  been 
passed,— the  Lex  Licinia  Mucia,  which  provided  for  an  accu- 
rate registration  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  various  states.  At 
length,  in  the  year  Gf>2,  Marcus  Liviua  Drusus,  a  man  of 
^uius  and  eloquence,  was  elected  tribune,  and  he  seems  to 

(Imitc  taken  advantage  of  the  general  expectations  of  the  allies 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  senate.  The  for- 
Jncr  were  to  receive  the  franchise,  the  latter  to  regain  posses* 
aioo  of  the  tribunals.  But  the  national  pride  of  the  Romans 
Ijad  been  too  poweriUl  even  for  Caius  Gracchus,  and  the 
"*  )w  of  Uly«8ca  was  not  to  be  beat  by  a  weaker  hand.  Drusus 
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fell  by  assassination  in  the  public  streets,  and  no  inquiry  into 
his  death  took  place.  The  year  662  was  marked  by  no  con- 
cessions, but  by  the  severe  provisions  of  the  Varian  lajfa 
which  struck  at  all  who  were  suspected  of  encouraging  ^U 
allies.  Then  the  flame  at  once  hurst  forth,  and  all  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Sabellan  races  sprung  simultaneously  to  anns. 
Side  by  side  with  Rome  there  arose  a  new  republic,  whose 
capital  was  fixed  at  Corfiniuni,  in  the  mountainous  territorj' 
of  the  Abruzzi.  Tlie  alUes  were  organized  in  a  regular  con- 
stitution, formed  nearly  on  the  model  of  the  Roman.  Thej 
coined  their  own  money ;  they  elected  their  own  mugistrat^ 
two  consuls  and  twelve  praetors,  annually.  Home  saw  lioB 
self  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  and  compelled 
to  battle  for  her  existence  single-handed  against  all  the  nations 
by  whose  assistance  she  had  subdued  the  world.  The  who^ 
question  of  the  Italian  war  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  stnM 
gle  of  parties  at  Home,  but  its  cflects  were  felt  so  deeply  by 
the  following  generations,  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  it, 
few  moments'  separate  consideration. 

Pyrrhus  had  not  sailed  from  Biiindusium  ten  years,  befo 
the  whole  of  Italy  Proper  had  submitted  to  Rome,     Never' 
was  conquest  more  clearly  justified,  for  it  was  the  triumph 
of  discipline  and   perseverance   over  wavering  insubordina- 
tion and  fickleness  of  purpose.      Etruria  fell,  almost  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  ''the  proud  Samnite's  heart  of  steel'' 
itself  was  unavailing  to  repair  the  defects  of  a  loose  fcdc|M 
constitution.     Now,  throughout  the  first  five   centuries  V 
Rome,  it  had  been  the  invariable  custom  to  ext4:nd  some 
portion  of  the  franchise  to  each  free  state  as  it  was  con- 
quered.    A  new  tribe,  as  the  phrase  was,  was  formed  out  ^ 
the  territory  that  accrued  to  the  Re])ublic;  tliat  is,  its  popfl 
lation  was  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Comitia,  with  that  of  th* 
twenty  tribes  which  divided  all  the  land  remaining  to  Roi 
after  her  early  war  with  Porsenna.     The  practice  contini 
till  the  tribes  reached  the  number  of  thirty-five.    All  tlie 
of  Italy  was  treated  as  a  foreign  conquest,  and  the  prud^ 
policy  which  forbade  all  national  congresses,  and  extent 
to  different  parts  of  the  I  tahan  confederacy  various  dcgree«] 
freedom,  suppressed  for  a  time  any  spirit  of  united  resistuK 
But  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  gave  time  to  the  count 
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that  had  been  desolated  by  Pnpiriua  and  Carviliua  to  repair 
the  losses  of  their  popidation  and  their  fortunes.  Their  very 
exclusion  from  the  Roman  franchise  had  given  opportunity 
for  the  more  important  municipal  towns  to  rise  in  wealth  and 
consequence.  Such  a  state  could  not  for  ever  co-exist  with 
absolute  political  depression.  In  all  the  perils  of  the  Republic 
the  allies  had  shared  as  citizens ;  the  flower  of  the  legions 
were  recruited  from  their  resources ;  the  justice  of  their  claims 
was  rendered  yet  more  manifest  by  their  losses  in  the  Cimbric 
war.  The  moral  {>osition  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  suf- 
fered deeply  from  the  exhibition  of  their  scandalous  venality 
in  the  affair  of  Jugurtha,  and  yet  that  aristocracy  enjoyed 
consulships  and  triumphs  and  governed  provinces  for  which 
the  blood  of  the  proscribed  Italians  had  been  shed  so  lavishly. 
Nay,  when  an  individual  Italian  did  obtain  the  franchise,  he 
was  found  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  members  of  the  ruling 
city.  Thci  MctelH  and  Scauri  who  mismanaged  the  African 
war  were  Romans ;  Marius,  the  finisher  of  that  war,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Cimbri,  was  an  Italian.  Yet  Campania  and 
Samnium  were  treated  by  single  officers  with  almost  as  griev* 
oils  tyranny  as  oppressed  the  most  distiint  provinces.  The 
issue  of  sucli  a  contest  could  not  be  doubtful.  By  fair  means 
or  foul  the  Italian  nations  were  to  have  a  poUtical  existence ; 
the  war  was  continued  for  two  or  three  years ;  step  by  step 
the  full  franchise  was  at  last  wrung  from  Rome,  and  the  Ita- 
lian Republic  at  once  melted  away;  but  the  success  of  its 
efforts  had  laid  bare  serious  defects  in  the  Roman  consti- 
tution. 

This  constitution,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek  and  Italian 
states,  was  essentially  intended  for  a  town.  Its  provisions 
^or  the  public  assembly  of  the  citizens  were  impracticable, 
^^cept  on  condition  of  a  moderate  population  and  a  hmited 
grange  of  frontier :  all  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  pliiloso- 
■phers  presupposed  such  a  state  of  things.  Accordingly,  ns 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  increased,  the  only  choice  lay 
lietween  actual  military  government,  or  the  old  plan  of  enrol- 
Jinp  each  fresh  district  in  new  tribes,  whose  population  should 
3neet  and  vote  at  Rome.  Representative  government  was 
undreamt  of^  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  near  Rome  rc- 
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peatedly  approached  to  the  discovery  of  its  principles.  The 
firat  plebeian  tribunes  stood  in  the  position  of  our  earliest 
House  of  Commons;  they  were  not  mng;istnit^s  to  govern 
the  plebeians^  but  simply  representatives  to  assert  the  claims 
of  their  constituents  as  integral  portions  of  the  state;  their 
privilege  of  personal  inviolability,  their  veto  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  college,  all  point  to  this  identity.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  tribunes  were  not  members  of  the  senate,  but 
they  joined  it.  The  senate  represenleii  the  great  council  of 
the  curupf  and  the  tribunes  represented  that  of  the  com- 
monalty* ;  but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  too  small  to  admit 
of  their  meeting  as  n  Bei>arate  legislative  body.  The  promi- 
nence whioh  this  fact  secured  to  indiriduals,  and  the  grodual 
admission  of  plebeian  senators,  encouraged  the  idea  that  the 
tribunes  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  consuls  and  prsy 
tors,  who  presided  iu  the  senate.  Long  before  the  actual 
abolition  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  senate  seems  to  hare 
drawn  away  much  of  their  legislation  from  the  curia.  If  a 
hundred  tribunes,  instead  of  five,  had  been  elected  on  the  sa- 
cred hill,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  acquirrd 
the  same  preponderance  over  the  Comitia  iributa ; — as  it  was, 
they  only  appeared  as  leaders  chosen  by  the  people  to  impede 
and  thwart  the  government.  Strong  in  defence,  they  were 
powerless  in  attack ;  and,  in  default  of  any  efficient  organ,  the 
popular  voice  could  only  make  itself  heard  in  the  geaeral  as- 
aerably  of  the  tribes.  By  degrees,  as  the  plebeians  came  to 
constitute  the  mass  of  the  nation,  that  assembly  naturally  nb- 
8orl>cd  the  whole  legislation  of  the  state.  The  tribuneSy  no 
longer  needed  as  representatives,  relinquished  that  office  which 
they  had  only  Iialf  assumed,  but  retained  extravagniit  and 
formidable  powers,  consecrated  by  legal  inviolability.  As  mn- 
gi8trat4.>s  they  hud  no  definite  duties,  except  the  vog^uc  one 
of  redrensing  injuries,  but  their  actual  sway  was  paramount 
over  all  the  commonwealth.  Again,  at  a  later  period,  Kotnc 
seemed  about  to  enter  on  a  representative  goverument* 
When  the  senate  had  been  thinned  by  Sulla's  prattcriptionsy 
he  filled  it  up  by  elections  at  the  Comitia  centuriaia»  Fully 
developed,  this  plan  might  have  checked  the  evils  wliich  lal> 
lowed  the  Italian  war,  but  it  was  e\idently  only  a  lemi 
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eiqiedient,  and  was  never  repeated*.  At  that  very  moment, 
the  senate  of  Corfinium  was  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  different  towns  of  Italy ;  but,  even  with  such  an  example 
before  her  eyes,  Rome  persisted  in  the  centralizing  policy 
which  had  been  wise  in  the  third  century  of  the  city.  She 
admitted  the  allies  indeed  to  her  franchise,  and  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  Roman  assemblies.  Now  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  result,  incomplete  as  it  was,  had  at  least 
the  effect  of  curing  the  discontent  that  was  rankling  through 
all  Italy,  and  gave  Rome  half  a  century  of  breathing-time 
for  completing  the  conquest  of  the  world ;  but  it  brought  to  a 
criois  all  the  evils  that  threatened  her.  Rome  became  more 
decidedly  than  ever  the  head  and  centre  of  Italy ;  genius, 
wealth,  numbers,  all  found  there  the  only  theatre  for  their 
development.  The  city  populace  was  enormously  increased ; 
the  country  towns,  whose  leading  men  were  drawn  off  to 
Bome,  sunk  insensibly  in  importance ;  and  the  mass  of  voters 
was  so  immense  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  concen- 
trate them  iKithin  one  spot.  The  Comitia  were  more  than 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  any  who  could  beset  the  place  of  meet- 
ing with  an  armed  force.  The  very  measure  which  under  a 
representative  government  would  have  breathed  a  fresh  youth 
into  Italy,  became  the  means  of  exasperating  the  old  irritation, 
«nd  of  rendering  yet  more  impossible  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  a  democratic  element. 

Dr.  Zacharw  speaks  of  the  civil  wars  as  the  natural  con- 
'tinuation  and  development  of  the  Social  war,  and  with  some 
qualification  the  remark  is  true.  The  Italian  war  had  enough 
in  common  with  a  civil  one,  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the 
ntniggle  that  was  to  ensue.  The  whole  peninsula,  that  for  two 
3umdred  years  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  state,  was  rudely 
liroken  up  and  wasted  by  hostile  armies.  The  Roman  sy- 
«tem  had  struck  its  roots  into  society  too  deeply  to  be  over- 
"thrown  at  once.  Legions  met  in  battle  that  spoke  the  same 
language, — that  had  often  fought  side  by  side,  perhaps  under 


*  Thi*  article  had  left  the  writer's  hands  before  the  late  publication  of  Nicbuhr's 
LflCtoKa  on  Roman  History.  Niebuhr  considers  (vol.  i.  p.  41C)  that  the  annual 
^Mdoii  ^twenty  qusestors  constituted  the  senate  a  real  representative  assembly. 
ITccanat  tMresent  only  refer  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  iu  (  ISO  of  Guttlinjifs 
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the  general  that  now  commanded  one  of  them.  But  the 
direct  consequences  were  yet  more  important.  It  is  the  pecu- 
har  curse  of  a  civil  war  that  the  mass  of  an  army  rarely  un- 
derstands the  principle  at  issue, — that  the  victorious  side  has 
always  to  fear  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  its  supporters.  The 
national  glor}',  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory,  are  ideas 
which  speak  eloquently  to  the  minds  of  large  multitudes^ 
however  illiterate.  But  the  more  abstract  principles  at  stake 
in  a  civil  war  are  not  so  obviously  discernible ;  the  only 
rallying-point  for  the  soldier  is  his  devotion  and  personal 
attachment  to  his  leader.  The  soldiers  that  fought  at  Naseby 
were  undoubtedly  much  above  the  average  InteUigence,  but 
even  they  were  compelled  to  follow  the  standard  under  which 
they  had  striven  for  their  principles,  as  if  it  was  to  represent 
them  for  ever.  In  great  measure  all  parties  united  against 
the  Italians,  but  their  grievances  had  been  too  popular  a 
topic  in  the  assembhes, — the  ties  of  relationship  and  con- 
nexion had  been  too  numerous, — for  the  government  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  any  means  for  securing  the  allegianoe 
of  their  armies.  ITic  promiscuous  plunder  must  have  been 
veiy  great;  the  laxity  of  discipline  was  notorious.  Aulua 
Albinus,  a  quaestor,  was  killed  by  his  o^n  troops ;  but  even 
Sulla,  the  sternest  of  despots,  dared  not  pmiish  the  mutineers; 
he  shrank  from  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  spell  which  bound 
them  to  his  person.  Thus  were  the  consciences  of  men  already 
prepared  for  the  contemplation  of  a  civil  war,  and  thus  were 
weapons  ready  furnished  for  their  hands  !  The  final  enfrun- 
chisemeut  of  the  allies  had  added  fresh  materials  of  strife. 
The  popular  party  had  long  looked  favourably  upon  their 
claim ;  for  a  moment  it  had  been  silenced  by  the  universal 
cry  for  war ;  but  as  soon  ns  the  Romans  had  overcome  their 
repugnance  to  admit  any  partner  on  their  throne,  as  soon  as 
the  aristocracy  had  lost  the  prestige  which  attended  the  a»- 
sertors  of  exclusive  nationality,  the  question  of  the  frauchiM 
at  once  resumed  its  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  popular  party. 
During  the  very  heat  of  the  struggle,.  Marius,  six  times  con^ul^ 
his  whole  glory  identified  with  that  of  Rome,  had  acted  wit 
irresolution  and  want  of  energy  ;  and  now  that  all  parties 
agreed  to  yield  some  portion  of  freedom,  it  was  impossible  nj 
to  give  it  fully  and  unconditionally. 
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The  first  measure  of  Sulpicius*  was  practically  to  repeal 
;  Varian  law ;  the  second,  to  give  the  full  francliLsc  to  the 
allies,  instead  of  trying  to  satisfy  them  with  a  mockery  of  their 
claims,  by  admitting  them  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  tribes 
had  already  given  their  decision.  But  when  once  the  Italians 
became  Roman  citizens,  an  aristocratic  government  was  im- 
possible for  ever.  With  the  same  bad  policy  that  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  English  conservatives  towards  Ireland,  the 
aristocracy  had  contrived  to  identify  their  principles  with  op* 
position  to  the  ItaUan  nation,  and  they  succeeded  in  making 
the  txiumph  of  the  latter  incompatible  with  their  own  exist- 
ence. Their  leaders  had  invariably  pandered  to  the  narrow- 
est nationality  of  the  forum.  Every  champion  of  the  Italians 
— the  Gracchi,  Drusus — had  in  turn  perished  by  the  daring 
lawlessness  of  the  governing  class.  They  were  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  the  fierce,  untanieabic  pride  which 
had  desolated  ^amnium,  had  repaid  the  mercies  of  Cau- 
dium  by  the  slaughter  of  Cains  Pontius,  and  had  just  de- 
stroyed 300,000  of  the  youth  of  Italy ;  and  Sulla  was  to  the 
aristocracy,  what  the  aristocracy  was  to  Rome, — ^the  highest 
expression  of  its  arrogance  and  bitterness.  The  votes  of  all 
Italy  had  now  their  weight  in  the  Comitia,  and  all  that  weight 
was  thrown  into  the  popular  scale.  We  have  seen  how  the 
consequences  of  the  Italian  war  had  exaggerated  the  previous 
disorders  of  the  state.  There  must  already  have  been  de- 
sponding politicians  to  prophecy  the  certainty  and  the  inuti- 
lity of  civil  war,  and  to  sigh  for  the  quiet  dominion  of  a  single 
roaster.  Little  could  be  hojjed  from  the  triumph  of  any  party ; 
respect  for  law  and  moderation  there  was  none  on  either  side. 
The  populace,  whom  Caius  Gracchus  would  have  raised  into 
a  people,  had  been  maddened  into  a  horde  of  savages  by  con- 


*  M.  DrumAnn,  in  his  valuable  '  Genealogical  Hiitory  of  Rome'  during  this  pe- 
riod, quout  ibe  itory  offiulpiciui  digposing  of  the  right  of  ciiixenthip  by  public 
Hie:  till  he  cites  no  authority  bnt  Plutarch,  nnr  arc  wc  aware  that  nny  other 
ecisik.  Wc  require  stronger  testimony  before  we  admit  such  a  statement  into  hi- 
stury.  Sulpiciui  aeenis  to  hove  bcon  in  no  degrei^  more  violent  thun  hi)  party, 
«ni)  certainly  the  fault  of  that  pftrty  did  nut  lie  In  any  cxiravagnnt  liberality  upon 
tirii  quatinn.  Nay,  it  was  not  till  the  )>opuIaT  party  had  been  in  poaseuion  of  the 
icoverntnent  for  two  years,  and  Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  returning  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  ihat  Cinna  (granted  the  full  frnnchisc  evi^n  to  ihtr  Itnllanii.  Sre  Ziicharin, 
vol  i.  p.  13(1.  The  whole  story  is  precisely  of  the  loose,  improbable  complexion  so 
natural  to  FluUrch. 
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tinued  oppression.  The  most  sanguine  could  look  forward  to  a 
democracy  only  through  the  dreary  vista  of  years  of  massacre 
and  proscription.  Dut  it  is  impossible  for  us,  who  look  back 
on  the  merits  and  delinquencies  of  each  party,  to  suppress  a 
sentiment  of  stern  exultation  at  the  fruitless  expiation  de- 
manded from  those  to  whom  this  hopeless  ruin  of  lloman 
liberty  was  owing.  They  had  refused  an  agrarian  law,  they 
had  refused  the  rights  of  the  allies,  they  had  sold  justice  and 
shielded  wrong,  and  their  reward  was  to  find  their  property 
confiscated,  their  long-cherished  supremacy  over  Itidy  torn 
fVom  them,  to  have  their  capital  repeatedly  sacked  by  their 
own  armies,  their  own  order  utterly  exlenuinated,  and,  after 
a  few  generations,  to  sec  Thi-acians,  Syrians  and  Goths  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  an  oriental  throne  in  the  city  of 
the  Volerii  tmd  the  Scipios. 

The  terrible  calamity  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  long 
struggle  with  Mithridutcs  burst  suddenly  upon  Rome.  Id 
one  day  80,000  Roman  citizens  were  slaughtered  in  a  single 
province.  The  Great  King  was  hailed  as  a  liljcnitor  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  all  the  iEgean  islands, 
only  Rhodes  remained  faithful  to  the  RepubUc ;  the  fleet*  were 
crushed  that  guarded  the  inlets  of  the  Euxine;  ncoi'ly  all 
Greece  declared  for  Archelaus.  Romans  of  all  parties  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  easy  campaigns  and  incalculable 
plunder.  Asia,  with  all  its  i>omp  and  treasure,  Antioch, 
Miletus,  Corinth,  would  be  given  up  to  military  license. 
The  command  in  so  important  a  war  would  be  certotu  to 
clothe  the  victorious  general  and  his  party  with  irrcsistibk 
power,  and  the  prize  was  too  tempting  to  be  awarded  bj  Ibc 
usual  legal  course.  Of  the  two  consuls  for  the  year,  the  lot 
had  given  it  to  Sulla,  but  by  n  sudden  [}opular  movement  it 
was  transferred  to  Marius.  Sulla  fled  from  the  city,  but  only 
to  re-appear  before  the  Colline  gate,  and  for  the  first  time 
Komo  was  formally  occupied  by  a  Roman  army.  While  the 
panic  still  prevailed,  Sulla  exerted  himself  to  maintain  public 
order;  a  price  was  set  upoti  tlic  heads  of  Marius  jmd  Sulpi- 
iCius,  and  a  fresh  constitution  was  hastily  drawn  up.  But  c\xa 
the  aristocracy  were  chafed  ut  the  power  thus  exercised  by  ou 
individual ;  the  elections  for  the  next  year  were  unfavourable. 
Sulla  was  himself  threatened  with  impeachment.    There  waa 
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time  to  extort  from  ike  consul  an  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  existing  laws,  and  Sulla  at  once  embarked  for  Gi-ecce.  No 
sooner  was  Italy  left  free,  than  Cinna  broke  his  engagemeats, 
Mariua  was  recalled,  the  other  couhuI  Octaviua  was  murdered, 
and  Sulla's  constitution  was  reversed.  But  abeady,  as  ever 
aAerM'ardsy  the  popular  party  was  too  weak  to  make  use  of 
the  victor}'  it  had  won.  The  sword  aloue  could  consolidate 
it«  power,  or  hold  in  check  that  of  the  aristocracy,  and  for 
nearly  three  years  Lucius  Cinna  was  virtually  dictator.  Boi*a 
of  the  highest  blood  in  Rome,  he  had  won  his  first  laurels  in 
the  Italian  war,  and  seems  almost  accidentally  to  have  sprung 
into  importance  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  men  of  both  parties. 
But  he  used  Ids  power  iirmly  and  moderately ;  labouring  to 
check  the  savage  excesses  uf  Marius,  whose  early  ferocity 
had  been  exasperated  by  exile  mid  proscription;  and,  allcr  his 
death,  restoring  an  approach  at  least  to  pubUc  order.  No  one 
has  tilled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
of  whom  posterity  knows  so  Uttle ;  almost  his  sole  recorded 
legislative  act  was  the  extension  of  the  full  franchise  to  the 
aUic«  ;  but  the  next  generation  uniformly  speak  of  him  as  no 
unworthy  antagonist  to  8ulla.  In  the  meantime  the  latter 
had  concluded  a  hasty  peace  with  Mitbridates,  and  his  vete- 
rans were  thirsting  for  the  rich  spoils  of  Itidy.  Cinna  had 
fallen  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  army,  and  the  popular  party 
were  no  longer  aided  by  his  courage  and  prudence.  Sulla  hud 
no  sooner  landed  than  his  camp  was  recruited  by  numbci*s 
of  the  refugee  aristocracy :  his  name  had  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  large  masses  of  the  army,  and  yet  two  years  passed 
before  Italy  waa  entirely  reduced.  The  deadly  liatred  which 
the  allies  had  borne  to  his  party  uuw  made  itseli'felt:  their 
hanlly  disbanded  troops  were  hastily  enrolled  against  him. 
Ailcr  each  successive  defeat  sustained  by  Carbo,  Etruria 
poured  furtii  inexhaustible  swarms  from  all  her  fastnesses  to  re- 
cnuihis  armies.  But  SuUa  steadily  advanced:  once,  and  once 
only,  hia  career  was  checked  before  Pra^neate,  by  one  of  the 
most  audacious  aud  brilliant  movements  in  the  military  annab 
of  the  world.  His  main  force  was  investing  Prseneste ;  Pon- 
tius Teleninus  and  Caius  Lampouius  were  hastening  with  the 
Samniie  and  Lucaiiian  contiiigvnts  to  relieve  it.  The  attempt 

d :  suddenly  the  Italian  leaders  turned  their  forces  against 
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the  defenceless  capital^  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
November  672^  they  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  Rome* 
Sulla  followed  them  across  the  Campagna;  and  then  was 
fought  that  memorable  battle,  of  an  interest  as  absorbing 
as  Marathon  or  Waterloo,  when  the  star,  not  of  Sulla^  but 
of  Rome,  was  for  a  moment  overcast, — when  Telesinus  re- 
membered nothing  but  his  early  feelings  as  a  Samnite  soldier^ 
and  cheered  his  men,  as  he  rode  along  their  ranks,  utterly  to 
destroy  the  accursed  city : — "  The  wolves^  race,"  he  cried, 
'^  would  never  fail,  till  their  lair  was  rooted  out."  But  the 
decision  of  seven  centuries  was  not  to  be  reversed  in  a  single 
day,  and  Sulla  entered  Rome,  master  of  the  peninsula. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  four  or  five  years  which  we  have 
just  gone  through  have  been  so  various,  the  actors  appear 
and  disappear  so  rapidly,  that  they  resemble  more  the  charac- 
ters of  an  unnatural  and  ghastly  phantasmagoria  than  living 
statesmen  and  generals.  It  is  a  relief  to  feel  the  ground  at  last 
firm  under  our  feet,  as  we  approach  the  regular  development 
of  Sulla's  constitution. 

The  aristocracy  had  conquered  for  a  time ;  the  genius  of 
their  leader  had  cut  down  the  popular  party  with  his  sword ; 
but  such  a  weapon  would  soon  grow  useless.  There  is  an  ua- 
dying  and  self-recruiting  energy  in  democracy  which  cannot 
be  so  destroyed,  and  as  yet  nothing  but  an  opportunity  had 
been  secured.  The  constitution  of  Sulla  was  the  most  elabo- 
rate effort  ever  made  by  a  single  mind  to  recast  the  institutions 
of  a  nation,  and  force  it  back  into  its  primitive  simplicity. 
The  nearest  parallel  is  perhaps  furnished  by  the  scheme  dis- 
closed in  the  correspondence  of  Laud  and  Strafford  for  re- 
assimilating  the  free  constitution  of  England  to  a  feudal  mo- 
narchy: but  Strafford's  scheme  can  only  be  guessed  from 
scattered  hints;  Strafford  too  failed,  while  Sulla  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  stemming  the  current  of  revolution. 

The  means  which  he  employed  formed  a  grand  and  com- 
prehensive whole,  which  contained  nothing  superfluous  or 
inaccurately  adjusted.  Their  aim  (to  quote  Niebuhr)  was  to 
bring  back  the  constitution  to  the  state  of  things  which  fol- 
lowed the  Licinian  laws, — further  still,  if  it  were  possible  ; 
and  whenever  they  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  scheme  of  a 
severe  aristocratic  polity,  the  fault  lay  in  the  circumstances^ 
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not  m  the  misconceptions  of  the  framer.  One  great  re- 
form was  secured  for  ever  beyond  hia  reach.  The  dangers 
of  the  Italian  war  were  too  recent ;  Sulla  had  triumphed  too 
slowlv  over  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Samniuiu  and  Etruria 
for  the  allies  to  be  deprived  of  the  franchise  they  had  won  so 
dearly.  At  the  moment  that  Sulla  touched  ItaUan  soil,  he 
had  been  forced  to  g^uarantee  their  rights,  and  the  feeling  at 
Kome  was  strong  enough  to  stop  a  momentary  effort  which 
he  made  to  violate  the  pledge.  The  Republic  had  passed 
through  several  stormy  scenes,  but  Rome  had  not  yet  sunk 
■  to  the  degraded  level  of  the  Empire ;  there  was  still  some 
life  in  the  old  national  maxims,  and  every  Roman  feeling 
was  shocked  by  his  proposal ;  the  right  of  citizenshi]>  was  a 
sacred  thing,  and  the  same  temper  which  had  refused  its  con- 
cession resisted  even  more  obstinately  its  repeal.  But  the 
spring  which  the  enfranchisement  of  the  allies  had  given  to 
the  democracy  was  paralysed  by  the  alterations  of  the  Comitin. 
No  legislative  power  was  henceforth  to  belong  to  the  people 
assembled  in  their  tribes ;  they  were  to  meet  iu  that  form 
only  for  the  election  of  the  plebeian  magistrates ;  they  lost 
the  right  of  electing  the  colleges  of  priests,  which  the  Domi- 
tian  law  had  given  them  after  severe  opposition.  With  the 
legislative  power  of  the  ComUia  tributay  the  main  streugt!i  of 
the  tribunate  was  likewise  gone-  The  tribunes  lost  the 
right  of  proposing  measures  to  the  people ;  nay,  as  it  would 
seem,  even  the  right  of  intercession,  except  to  decrees  of  the 
senate.  The  quahfication  for  the  office  was  raised ;  no  one 
could  sue  for  it  but  a  senator  who  had  served  the  offices  of 
qusestor  and  a^dile,  nor  could  one  who  had  been  tribune  aim 

»at  any  other  office. 
The  tribunate  had  headed  every  violent  movement  of  the 
lost  fifty  years,  and  its  powers  had  been  so  strained  by  Sa- 
tuminus  and  Sulpicius,  tliat  we  cannot  altogether  wonder  at 
the  unmixed  approval  which  Dr.  Zachariti  bestows  on  this 
measure.  The  tribunate  indeed  was,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  a  great  anomaly :  as  a  representative  body  it  was 
armed  with  powers  almost  similar  to  those  which  would  be- 
long to  the  House  of  Commons,  if  that  body  nut  only  passed 
its  own  measures,  but  had  likewise  the  prerogative  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  at  pleasure.     The  tribunes  not  only 
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sanctioned  or  vetoed  the  Senaiug  ComuHa^  but  they 
posed  fresh  ineasurcs  to  the  tribes,  which  were  then  invested 
ivith  a  force  thut  overbore  ull  opposition.  But  the  fact  w&Sy 
that  neither  in  the  senate  nor  in  tlie  tribunate  wa«  the 
mass  of  the  ])eopIc  fairly  represented, — reprcaented,  we  mean, 
in  such  manner  that  legislation  should  consult  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the.  poor  aa  well  as  of  the  rich.  In  this  \'icw, 
the  tribunate  with  its  extmordinar)'  powers  was  an  anomaly, 
as  the  Repeal  Association  or  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
are  aiiomaiies, — excrescences  on  the  body  politic,  that  would 
never  exist  if  the  feelings  they  embodied  found  Ic^al  utter« 
ance, — hindrances  in  the  way  of  a  regular  government,  but 
hindrances  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  exchange  ibr  the 
permanence  of  the  abuses  they  attack,  or  for  the  lurking  dis- 
affection that  finds  in  them  a  comparatively  quiet  vent. 

To  do  Sulla  justice,  he  was  not  less  alive  to  the  duties 
than  to  the  rights  of  his  order.  If  the  aristocracy  wu  to  be 
reinstated  in  its  former  position,  and  to  see  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  state  depressed  before  it,  its  members  were  to 
take  heed  against  a  retiu'n  of  the  moral  causes  that  had 
undenuined  their  influence.  Sulla  enacted  severe  measufte 
against  luxury  and  expense ;  and  connected  with  these  was 
the  establishment  or  extension  of  the  ^tuestiones  perpttmtf  at 
standing  boards  of  judicature,  each  presided  over  by  a  separate 
prtetor^  charged  with  the  cognizance  of  separate  claBses  of  of^ 
fences.  He  even  attempted  to  strike  at  the  sumdal  of  miago* 
venimcnt  in  the  pi*ovinccs,  which  the  triumph  of  his  oi'dcr 
seemed  certain  to  revive.  But  all  his  efforts  here  were  firuitlesi, 
Irnm  the  restoration  of  the  tribunals  to  the  senate.  Itis  poeaibfe 
that  this  measure  was  forced  upon  him  hy  the  more  violent 
members  of  his  party ;  it  is  even  j>ossxble  that  his  hatred  of  the 
equestrian  order^  and  his  ardent  lon;d:ing  for  a  purely  aristo- 
cratic government,  may  have  blinded  Sulla's  clear  sight  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  for  tribunals  so  consti- 
tuted to  be  cfRcient.  It  was  vain  to  guard  the  lirovineeB 
against  tyranny  and  extortion  by  penalties,  while  all  the  feeU 
ings  and  associations,  all  the  tspril  de  coryts  among  the  judges^ 
were  in  fiivour  of  the  crimiaal.  The  bitter  dtssati^iictioo 
caused  by  this  injustice  forms  one  of  tiie  chief  hatuttm  m 
Cicero's  early  speeches ;  but  ibr  the  time  Rome  was  oowod 
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bj  the  vigour  of  her  master,  and  it  was  his  uext  task  to  con* 
trivc  that  her  acquiescence  should  depend  not  merely  on  the 
terror  of  his  sword. 

We  pass  over  the  proscription  hsts, — bloody  and  dimgerous 
in  themselves,  tenfold  more  so  from  the  example  which  they 
gave  of  the  frightful  facility  with  which  an  adverse  party  might 
be  aiinihiiated.  The  lands  of  the  proscribed  citizens  were 
mibmitted  to  the  formaUtv  of  a  salc^  and  though  in  numerous 
instances  they  fell  nt  a  nominal  value  to  the  dictator's  imme- 
diate dependant^*,  the  great  proportion  went  to  swell  the  fund 
composed  of  the  lands  taken  from  the  ItaHan  towns  that  had 
opposed  Sulla.  He  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  franchise, 
but  Samnium  and  Etruria  paid  dearly  for  their  heroic  eHbi'ts 
in  the  lost  campaigns.  Dr.  Zacharid  truly  says  that  Sulla 
left  behind  him  a  different  Italy  from  that  which  awaited 
his  landing  at  Brundusium.  The  old  remnants  of  the  uu- 
conqucrahle  races  that  had  so  suddenly  revived  were  cnishcd 
for  eier.  Strabo  tcU  us  that  most  of  the  Samiyte  towns  re- 
mained in  ruins  to  his  day :  1 20,000  colonists  were  settled 
in  the  regions  thus  depopulated;  they  were  arranged  in 
military  onler, — a  section  of  a  legion  in  each  village.  Tlie 
atability  of  the  society  thus  called  into  existence  was  not  tested 
for  several  years,  but  for  the  present  several  great  problems 
were  solved.  All  power  at  Home  had  been  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy  classes ;  all  the  popular  oi^ns  had 
been  crippled,  and  here  were  cut  off  all  the  sources  whence 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  draw  so  much  external  strength. 
A  needy  and  impoverished  anny  was  safely  disposed  of^  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Italian  population  was  bound  by 
the  ties  of  property  and  interest  to  sup[M>rt  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

The  great  man  whose  work  this  was  towers  conspicuously 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  next  generation  there 
WIS  none  but  the  dictator  Cmsar  to  compare  with  him.  In  in- 
tellectual dimensions  they  were  ne4U-ly  equal;  both  were  sur- 
j)aBaiDgly  gtltcil  with  all  the  (iualiUt:8  that  subjugate  and 
garem  men, — of  insight  into  character  approaching  to  divina- 
tion, of  a  marvellous  faculty  for  winuing  jicraoual  rrgai*dj  of 
the  most  patient  self-command  under  unfavourable  circum- 
staooes,  of  the  readiest  decision  in  striking  at  the  right  timc« 
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But  the  consistent  selfishness  of  Cesar's  life  appears  dwarfed 
and  mean  before  SuUa's  devotion  to  great  public  ends.    Cteus 
coveted  with  a  girlish  thirst  very  much  that  Sulla  passed 
with  the  loftiest  disdain, — trophies,  triumphs,  all  the  honoun 
that  an  enslaved  senate  could  lavish  on  their  master.     Caesar 
could  lull  his  heart  and  conscience  in  a  dream  of  conteni 
Epicureanism,  but  his  faith  *'  in  the  might  of  stars  and  angeU' 
gives  half  its  august  grandeur  to  Sulla's  character.     Each 
obeyed  tendencies  natural  to  his  time ;  for  those  troubled  ci 
when  definite  forms  of  faith  shrink  before  a  searching  scepi 
cism,  and  every  tradition  which  antiquity  has  sanctified  lo9< 
its  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  bear- with  them  enough 
jangle  the  silver  bellsof  the  strongest  and  clearest  intellect  pain- 
fully out  of  time.     Without  any  certain  truths  to  satisty  their 
cravings,  amid  the  whirl  of  a  moral  and  social  revolution,  men 
of  great  mental  powers  have  rarely  more  than  two  alternatives- 
to  choose  from, — they   may   put  an  end   to  all  thought    hy 
obstinate  deafness  and  carelessness,  or  they  may  yield  to  a. 
fantastic  and  inconsistent  superstition^  wholly  without  influ- 
ence on  moral  conduct,  except  as  ministering  to  overweeo^H 
ing  pride  and  selfishness.     Caesar  and  Mirabeau  chose  tli^H 
former  course ;  Sulla,  was  the  slave  of  an  engrosstug  fatalism. 
Hence  was  derived  his  ready  jdelding  to  circumstances,  lu«^ 
early  years  of  hterary  and  sensual  voluptuousness,  his  answer, 
to  the  first  call  that  summoned  him  to  a  worthier  vocation, 
thorout^h  execution  of  the  work  given  him  to  do,  his  coi 
tented  relapse  into  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth,     lleai 
was  watching  over  its  minister ;  the  sacred  fire  of  Lavenium 
had  shot  up  to  celebrate  his  coming ;  strange  portents  had 
heralded  his  march  through  Italy  ; — and  then,  when  his  guil^ 
generation  bad  been  chastised,  what  attractions  could  diadei 
or  the  fasces  have  for  him  who  had  been  as  the  scourge 
God?     Hence  too  came  the  passionless  contempt  with  which 
the  lonely  Sulla  moved  among  his  fellows,  like  a  being  of  an- 
other sphere.     Some  few  there  have  been, — Pericles,  Luther^ 
Cromwell, —  in   whom  intense  intellectual  activity   has 
quenched  their  large  appreciation  of  all  that  is  still  lovely  ani 
noble  in  humanity.     But  it  is  the  bane  of  all  lesser  genius 
lill  ita  possessor  with  so  complete  a  consciousness  of  his  owa 
power,  that  all  around  are  looked  upon  as  mere  pawna 
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untersy  whose  movement  by  a  master-hand  may  decide  the 
^me.  There  was  nothing  throughout  Sulla's  life  to  disabuse 
bim  of  his  faitli  In  his  mia&ion :  it  spread  even  to  his  contem- 
pciraries,  and  not  a  single  arm  was  raised  to  attack  him  in  his 
privacy.  His  moral  dictatorship  ceased  only  with  his  Ufe, 
and  even  then  the  bones  of  the  prophet  retained  something  of 
their  active  and  wonder-working  vitality.  The  opposition  of 
l^epidus  was  crushed  with  a  high  hand ;  the  proposal  to  deny 
turn  funeral  honours  was  rejected.  Nothing  was  wanting 
•which  civil  or  mihtary  pomp  could  add  to  decorate  the  obse- 
quies of  the  great  soldier  and  legislator :  the  Roman  senate 
and  matrons  walked  before^  and  the  veteran  legionaries  fol- 
lowed afler^  as  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla^  the  prosctibcr  of  thou- 
ds  of  his  countrymen,  the  desolator  of  Italy,  the  tirst 
Jloman  conqueror  of  Rome,  was  borne  to  liis  funeral  pyre, 
full  of  years  and  honours. 

It  is  obvious  that  his  great  attempt  must  necessarily  have 
l&iled.  The  returning  courage  of  his  adversaries,  the  vices  of 
his  own  party,  were  busily  undermining  his  work,  and  barely 
dour  years  passed  before  his  constitution  was  altered  in  one  of 
its  integral  parts.  But  this  opens  a  new  field  of  Roman 
liistory,  which  we  may  consider  on  a  future  opportunity. 
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Publications  of  the  Parker  Society.    London:  1841. — TJie 
Zurich  Letters,    a.d.  1558-1579.    1842. 

With  the  exception  of  Jewel,  the  early  English  Reformers 
are  by  no  means  eminent  as  writers  ;  whatever  interest  their 
works  possess  is  derived  from  their  position.  In  other  cases, 
(that  of  Hooker,  for  instance),  the  works  lead  us  to  inquire 
respecting  the  author;  but  here  our  interest  in  the  man,  our 
knowledge  of  his  station  and  conduct,  lead  us  to  read  his 
works.  Hence  the  Parker  Society,  formed  in  1840  for  the 
>lication  of  the  works  of  the  early  English  Reformers,  has 
\  the  world  ao  work  of  very  geueral  interest  in  itself.  To 
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the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  its  publicatioiiB  are  valu- 
able, but  to  the  general  reader  they  present  Httle  attractioiu 
The  works  of  Ridley,  Pilkington,  Sandys,  or  even  Grinda), 
have  a  value  only  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  minutely 
studying  the  history  of  their  period.  We  do  not  deny  the 
usefulness  of  the  publications  of  the  Society.  It  has  a  distinct 
object  in  view, — namely,  to  spread  amongst  educated  £n* 
glishmen  the  materials  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  who  w^ch 
the  conflicting  judgements  of  which  that  event  is  at  present 
the  subject,  must  see  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those 
who  meet  the  evil  in  the  best  way,  by  enabling  all  candid 
readers  to  make  inquiry  for  themselves.  This  object  can  only 
be  attained  by  having  a  complete  collection  of  materials; 
and  as  the  inquirer  must  encounter  considerable  labour  in  his 
search,  so  the  Society  is  bound  to  furnish  him  with  all  ac- 
cessible documents,  and  not  to  be  led  away  from  this  main 
object,  by  any  leaning  towards  the  more  popular  volumes 
which  its  prospectus  promises. 

Of  the  eight  volumes  which  have  appeared,  that  containing 
the  '  Zurich  Letters '  is  distinguished  by  its  general  interest ; 
it  contains  letters  from  the  principal  EngUsh  Reformers  to 
their  friends  at  Ziirich  and  other  foreign  towns,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — from  1558  to 
157^.  Wc  wish  that  the  period  had  been  extended  so  far 
as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  Archbishop  Grindal's  life,  up  to 
1583:  this  would  have  given  more  completeness  to  the  vo- 
lume, inasmuch  as  the  death  of  that  prelate,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor  Whitgift,  form  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  English  church. 

The  writers  of  these  letters  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm 
which  during  the  reign  of  Mary  threatened  the  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  Protestantism  in  various  towns  on  the  continent, 
— Basle,  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Ziirich,  On  the  death  of  Mary 
they  hastened  homewards,  confident,  from  the  position  which 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  held  during  the  reign  of  her 
sister,  that,  however  cold  might  be  her  support  of  their  views, 
all  danger  of  persecution  was  over.  The  course  of  events 
soon  gave  them  importance.  In  the  discussion  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Reformers  at  WestauDster, 
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in  March  and  April  1559,  the  majority  of  the  disputants  on 
the  latter  side  was  taken  from  their  number ;  and  when  in 
1560  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  with  one  exception,  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  were  consequently 
deprived  of  their  sees,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  leaders 
of  the  exiles, — Jewel,  Horn,  Cox,  Sandys,  Grindal,  Parkhurst, 
etc.:  so  that  from  this  time  their  letters  contain  the  view 
taken  of  the  questions  then  under  discussion  by  the  leaders 
of  the  moderate  episcopal  party.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
remonstrances  of  Humphrey  and  Sampson,  we  have  the  views 
of  the  early  Puritans,  as  yet  unexaggerated  by  the  violence 
of  controversy,  and  unembittered  by  severity  from  without* 
Lastly,  the  answers  of  BulUnger  and  Gualter  throw  light  on 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  foreign  Reformers  towards  our 
Reformation.  So  that  in  the  consideration  of  that  event,  one 
only  of  the  various  elements,  which  in  that  early  period 
of  its  history  were  at  work,  is  wholly  unrepresented  in 
this  volume,— one  nevertheless  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all,  —  namely  the  queen  herself,  or  her  active  and 
able  instrument,  Archbishop  Parker,  the  Eponymus  of  the 
Society. 

On  the  whole  this  volume  has  disappointed  us ;  few  single 
letters  in  it  are  very  good.  By  far  the  most  interesting  are 
that  of  Humphrey  and  Sampson  to  Bullinger  (No.  71?  p.  157), 
and  that  of  Bishops  Grindal  and  Horn  to  Bullinger  and  his 
colleague  Gualter  (No.  7^f  p*  175).  The  answers  to  these 
from  Bullinger  arc  also  well  worth  attention.  Those  of  Jewel 
vary  very  much,  but  on  the  whole  they  manifest  a  remark- 
able meagreness, — an  observation  which  may  apply  to  the 
whole  volume.  In  one  sense  this  makes  it  valuable,  as  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  the  feelings  then  prevalent.  It  is  conceivable 
that  Elizabeth  and  Parker  may  have  looked  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  on  the  course  of  the  Reformation ;  but  Jewel 
and  Horn  and  Grindal  must  have  felt  very  differently.  They 
were  powerless  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  crown  and 
the  archbishop,  and  at  times  were  even  weak  enough  to  be 
made  instruments  in  furthering  their  designs:  hence  they 
bore  some  of  the  odium  these  designs  excited,  and  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  were  in  a  false  position,  and  that  the 
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causo  which  they  had  at  heart  was  suffering  greatly  from  the 
means  used  to  promote  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  galling 
than  their  position ;  they  were  placed  in  high  station,  and 
forced  by  the  duties  of  their  office  to  study  the  state  of  things 
around  them  and  to  consider  the  remedies  for  any  evils.  But 
to  this  they  were  limited ;  they  could  not  take  one  step  m 
advance;  they  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  restrictions; 
they  had  a  narrow  sphere  allowed  them,  >vithin  which  th< 
did  w  hat  they  could.  But  if  they  looked  with  dissatisfacti* 
on  the  course  of  events  in  England,  and  in  spite  of  their  hij 
office  moiu"ned  over  the  slow  progress  of  the  cause  of  truth 
was  making,  what  must  have  been  the  fcehng  of  the  early  Pi 
ritans  ?  They  were  placed  under  no  such  restraints ;  they  w< 
not  less  learned  or  zealous ;  they  could  see  as  clearly  whal 
was  going  on,  and  no  influences  were  at  work  to  lead  them 
to  put  a  favourable  construction,  or  to  look  witli  hope,  on  the 
conduct  of  those  who  directed  the  government  of  the  church. 
A  kcuii  feeling  of  disappointment  and  vexation  prevails 
throughout  tlicir  letters.  But  with  this  comparatively  slight 
distinction,  the  two  parties  are  united  in  the  main  :  both  alike 
testify  that  many  evil  influences  then  tended  to  mar  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged  j  that  there  was  lukewarmness 
and  even  direct  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  queen  and  her 
chosen  advisers,  against  which  they  found  it  dltiicult  to  coi 
tend. 

To  us,  looking  back  on  those  times  at  the  distance  of  j 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  is  plain  that  they  were: 
and  that  the  great  work  of  the  English  Reformation  was  tbui 
maiTcd.     We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood,  in  saying 
we  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation.     At 
present  day  no  man  will  contend  that>  according  to  the 
perfect  measure  by  which  we  try  any  great  event  in  the 
story  of  the  world,  this  one  is  satisfactory.     There  are,  hoi 
ever,  two  parties  who  might  hold  our  languagCi  but  wi 
widely  dilTercnt  views.  The  one  is  hostile  to  the  principle* 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded, — the  principles  nam< 
of  Protestantism.  They  accept  the  one  distinctive  principle 
the  English  Reformation,,  its  assertion  of  our  national  indci 
dcnce  in  spiritual  matters  against  the  authoritative  cUiia 
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the  Romish  church.  So  much  they  are  willing  to  ndmlt.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  English  lleformei-s  intended  something 
more^  and  sympathized  to  a  far  greater  extent  with  the  move- 
ment in  Euroijc.  They  highly  valued,  but  were  not  content 
with,  the  recovery  of  our  separate  national  existence.  If  they 
revolted  agaiu&t  the  claim  of  Home  to  destroy  all  indepen- 
dent existence,  they  felt  its  scheme  of  doctrine  and  principles 
of  life  to  be  no  less  oppressive.  Agaiiist  these  they  directed 
their  efforts  ;  and  as  the  common  basis  of  those  efforts,  they 
took  their  stand  upon  the  principle,  that  the  Church  was 
not  the  ultimate  authority, — that  there  was  an  appeal  from  it 
to  a  higher  court.  This  principle,  thoujrh  in  many  cases 
imperfectly  seen,  was  there, — with  its  mighty  effects  and  full 
consequences  unappreciated,  but  still,  even  in  its  infancy  and 
obscurity,  actively  at  work.  The  shape  it  wore  at  that  time 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  against 
thnt  of  the  Church.  This  is  still  the  case  and  must  ever  be 
80,  wherever  Protestant  Christianity,  as  distinct  firora  a  mere 
assent  to  human  dogmas,  is  the  first  object  of  the  theologian 
and  the  man.  But  even  thus  it  is  not  the  ultimatimi ;  to 
be  of  any  avail,  another  step  is  necessary ;  it  implies  the 
appeal  to  human  reason  as  the  highest  standard  for  man ; 
the  struggle  lies  at  last  between  man's  reason  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  The  claims  of  both  may  be  recon- 
ciled, and  such  reconciliation  is  necessary  for  the  highest 
good  to  man  ;  but  as  yet  this  has  not  been  accomplished ;  the 
struggle  continues,  and  men  take  their  stand  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  few  occupying  the  middle  ground. 

The  party  which  we  have  designated  as  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  Protestantism,  takes  its  stand  on  the  supremacy 
of  Church  authority  in  religious  matters ;  and  consequently, 
inasmuch  as  the  Reformation  involved  the  controversy,  they 
condeuui  it.  This  party  embraces  almost  infinite  varieties  of 
opinion.  There  are  some  who  hold  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity with  the  utmost  distinctness,  the  clearest  consciousness, 
admitting  all  its  applications,  slirinking  from  none  of  its  legi- 
timate consequences^  though  they  do  shrink  from  its  manifold 
mbuscs.  Such  persons  arc  to  all  intents  and  purposes  con- 
sistent Uomanists,  even  though  they  repudiate  the  Papacy; 
for  they  hold  the  fundamental  principles  of  Romanism  in 
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their  integrity,  and  entirely  sympathize  in  the  lurger  part  of 
the  consequences  deduced  from  them.    Others,  more  or  leas 
consciously  under  the  dominion  of  the  principle^  will  adopt 
or  reject,  according  to  different  circumstances,  its  legitimate 
conacquences  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  but  their  vievi 
are  rather  practical  than  theoretic,  and  their  selection  is  d 
termined  by  their  practical  need.     Still  both  these  subdi 
sions  agree  in  thinking  that  at  the  Kcformation  too  mu 
was  accomplished  rather  than  too  little ;  that  too  great  an 
inroad  was  made  on  the  views  of  hfe  and  conduct  then  pr^^_ 
valent ;  that  too  great  a  shock  was  given  to  many  reUgioii^| 
feelings.     They  assert  that  a  religion  which  penetrated  the 
whole  of  life,  connecting   earth   visibly  with    heaven,   and 
through  every  avenue  of  sense  reminding  man  of  that  con- 
nexion,— as  a  perpetual  incentive  to  faith,  a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  dominion  of  this  world, — was  replaced  by  on^^ 
destitute   of  all  warmth  and  magnificence,   which  sufTeml^H 
man  to  forget  his  true  position,  and  lose  himself  iu  the  ab- 
sorbing domain  of  sense — in  the  kingdom  of  this  wori 
They  turn  from  this  comparison  to  history;  they  point 
the  character  of  the  centuries  that  have  succeeded  the  Rcfo: 
mntion,  and  they  contrast  them  with  the  previous  agea,— 
ages  of  faith.    They  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  a 
testnnt  people  over  a  Roman  Catholic  one  in  worldly  mat 
— ^the  superior  Ihrilliuess  and  energy,  even  the  sujierior  rao 
lity  of  the  former ;  but  they  stigmatize  the  cold  sensualis 
which  has  prevailed  in  philosophy,  and  its  visible  fruits 
daily  life;  they  contend   that  the  activity  is  laiblcsscd, 
cause  worldly ;   that  the  increased  prosperity   produciHl 
but  a  seeming  good,  and  that  the  whole  moral  character 
changed  from  one  whose  elements  were  faith,  reverence 
lovcj  to  one  in  which  prudence  and  calculation  asstiine 
highest  place.    We  arc  far  from  assenting  to  this  judgvi: 
or  thinking  the  historical  analysis  on  which  it  is  tbu 
sufficiently  profound,  or  the  moral  estimate  of  the  two 
posite  characters  correct  j  but  it  will  sutTice  to  have  pr* 
some  notion  of  that  class  of  objectors  to  the  Kcfo 
from  whom  wc  altogether  dissent.    Tlie  other  oIam  is  also  an 
extensive  one,  and  within  it  men  of  widely  ditlbrent  views 
are  ranged.     With  many  wc  diifcr  entirely,  but  it  i«  e, 
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that  we  have  guarded  against  the  one  misconception  which 
was  most  likely  to  oceiir  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

To  explain  the  reason  of  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  En- 
glish Reformation,  we  must  revert  to  the  times  before  the 
Reformation.  In  England,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe, 
the  power  of  the  Romish  church  had  not  been  always  un- 
questioned :  there  had  been  nt  all  periods  men  who  were  led, 
by  the  practical  evil  they  sasv  around  them,  to  inquire  into  and 
attack  its  sources.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  con- 
siderable division  of  time,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Primacy  in  Western  Europe,  during  which  all  opposition  was 
silenced.  The  traces  of  this  op])Osition  have  frequently  been  all 
but  obliterated  ;  in  our  own  country  they  have  remained  com- 
paratively obscure.  The  vast  majority  of  English  Protes- 
tants have  indeed  a  traditional  reverence  for  the  name  of  VVi- 
clitTe ;  but  very  few  understand  his  relation  to  the  system  pre- 
valent in  his  day,  and  the  bearinj^  and  eflPects  of  his  preaching. 
Yet  those  effects  were  not  of  small  importance;  they  worked 
beneath  the  surface,  but  with  irresistible  ])ower ;  they  spread 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  English  nation,  loosening  the  hold 
of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  and  hence,  when  there  came  rumours 
of  u  mighty  stir  in  men's  minds,  and  of  a  new  religion  preached 
by  Martin  Luther,  there  was  a  large  body  in  England  |)re- 
parcd  to  examine  it  with  a  favourable  eye,  and  to  find  in  it  the 
echo  of  the  truths  they  had  long  cherished  in  secret.  Indeed, 
when  we  look  at  the  first  feeble  steps  towards  a  reformation 
taken  in  Henry  VIIl.*a  reign,  we  can  hardly  resist  the  con- 
viction, tiiat  all  their  strength  lay  in  their  accordance  with 
ihia  powerful  under-current  of  popular  belief.  Henry  himself 
was  no  friend  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers;  Cranmer 
could  give  thcra  but  a  weak  stipport ;  and  beside  these  two, 
uo  man  can  be  brought  forward  as  in  any  sense  the  author 
of  the  Englitih  Reformation.  Its  strength  lay  in  the  bent  of 
the  popular  mind  ;  it  was  the  work  of  the  English  people,  not 
of  its  reeo^^nized  governors.  Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  the 
nation  mi;;ht  be  called  dumb ;  it  had  no  great  man  to  embody 
the  idc:i  of  the  lime  and  to  »])oak  its  wants;  but  not  the  less 
did  it  move  onward  to  '\i»  end,  silently  bearing  down  oppo- 
■iiicmj  silently  u-iing  the  means  it  found,  and  honouring,  at 
time*  c%-cu  with  undue  honour^  the  men  who  were  ready  to 
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assist  in  its  work.  It  was  thwarted  partly  by  open  oppoi 
partly  by  professed  iind  officious  friends.  Tet  ia  its  actkm 
and  its  progress  lay,  and  yet  do  lie,  the  greatness  and  the 
strength  of  the  Reformation ;  for  that  reformation  is  going  on 
still.  What  was  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  century  bore 
too  negative  a  character ;  in  this  objection  we  coincide  with 
the  opponents  of  that  change.  Its  growth  and  development 
have  been  slow;  they  have  never  at  any  time  presented  thi 
completeness  and  consistency'  which  other  similar  mcivementii' 
may  boast ;  and  thus  the  Enghsh  Ueformation  has  been,  as  a 
great  historical  event,  destitute  of  the  stirring  interest  which 
gathers  round  Luther's.  But  there  were  other  advantages  to 
be  gained,  as  a  compensation  for  what  it  lost  in  these  respects  ; 
and  greatly  must  we  lament  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been 
realized. 

Although  the  steps  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  were  feeble  and 
uncertain,  it  ia  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
rejection  of  the  papal  supremacy;  ordinnry  men,  imder  the 
impulse  of  ordinary  political  calculations,  would  have  shrunk 
from  so  daring  an  act  Hut  the  storm  of  his  unbridled  jmu* 
sions  carried  Henry  away :  the  obstacle  w  hich  prevented 
their  gratification  was  to  be  swept  from  his  path  at  all  hazards, 
and  thus  by  one  stroke  he  severed  the  connexion  of  England 
with  Rome  for  ever.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  Christendom 
under  one  spiritual  head  had  for  many  centuries  received  im- 
plicit obedience  ;  it  may  be  false  and  evil,  but  it  has  a  dazzling 
magnificence  whose  fascination  is  difficult  to  resist ;  and  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  travestie  still 
partakes  of  a  di\ine  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tical evils  which  attended  the  realization  of  this  idea  were 
deeply  felt  in  England.  Englishmen  revolted  from  the  no- 
tion of  dependence  on  an  Italian  priest.  Henry  VIII.  him- 
self was  probably  blind  to  the  danger  of  his  own  act,  and  fa^^^ 
no  wish  to  press  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences ;  but  1^^| 
passions  led  liim  on,  and  the  danger  itself  was  neutralized  by 
the  support  of  the  English  nation,  which  he  received  because  j 
his  intention  was  evidently  not  to  destroy  Roman  Catholicism 
as  a  religious  system.  Such  nn  intention  the  nation  would 
that  time  have  resisted.  Henry's  attack  was  directed  agsii 
the  Romish  church  as  a  politiod  system :   his  mcaauits 
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an  assertion  of  the  national  independence ;  and  as  the  na- 
tional religion  remained  secure,  the  nation  gladly  acquiesced 
in  them*  Nor  was  this  the  only  great  service  done  to  the 
cause  of  the  Iteformation  in  Henry's  time:  Cranmcr  and 
Cromwell  availed  themselves  of  their  influence  with  the  king 
to  introduce  other  changes,  in  themselves  apparently  unim- 
portant, but  which  ser\'ed  as  a  basis  of  future  operations,  in 
unison  with  the  under-current  of  national  feeling ;  hence  when 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  Edward  VI,  the  work  advanced 
very  rapidly.  The  short  period  from  1547  to  1553  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  whole  influence  of  the  government  was 
brought  to  bear  favourably  upon  the  religious  movement. 
Many  impediments  had  been  removedj  and  the  young  king 
and  his  advisers  proceeded  vigorously  to  extirpate  former  evils 
and  BOW  the  seeds  of  future  good.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  period  :  then  only  was  the  truth  acted, 
upon,  that  ttie  work  of  destruction  is  in  itself  not  a  desirable 
OQC,  and  that  the  evils  attendant  on  it  ought  never  to  be  ua- 
dergonc  unless  there  be  a  readiness  also  to  make  great  exer- 
tions in  the  far  higher  work  of  reconstruction.  Destruction 
for  ita  own  sake  can  only  be  justified  by  showing  that  what 
is  destroyed  is  wholly  and  hopelessly  evil,  which  can  never  be 
the  case  with  tlie  social  luid  poUttcal  institutions  of  any  people. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  Edward  and  his  ministers  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  establishment  of  positive  institutions  in  the 
room  of  those  which  had  been  lost.  Attention  was  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  universities.  Learning  in  England  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb:  distinguished  foreigners  were  placed  in  the 
chairs  of  the  professorsj  and  throughout  the  country  grammar- 
schools  were  founded,  to  supply  the  void  made  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries.  By  such  measures  only  could 
that  act  be  justified,  'llie  charges  against  them  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  borne  out  by  facts  ;  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  based  was  erroneous ;  it  was  therefore  time  they  should 
be  suppressed.  But  had  this  alone  been  done,  and  had 
no  other  consequence  followed  but  the  transferof  their  wealth 
to  the  crown  and  its  partizans,  the  change  would  not  have 
been  a  good  one.  It  could  only  be  such  on  this  condi- 
1,  that  the  institutions  destroyed  should  he  replaced  by 
n«,  having  partially  the  same  ends,  but  based  on  true  prin- 
•  The  idea  of  a  monastery  is  alien  to  Protestantism :  large 
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educational  institutions,  on  the  contrary,  are  CBsentaal  to  iU 
proper  development. 

To  Edward's  time  Protestants  look  l)ack  with  the  greatest 
thankfuhicaa ;  what  was  then  done  has  never  since  been  un- 
done.  That  spirit  however  passed  away  •  the  toil  of  recon- 
struction seemed  too  heavy  to  those  who  subsequently  heU^ 
the  guidance  of  affairs,  and  they  contented  themselves  witllH 
strengLhcuing  their  defences.  The  short  reign  of  Mary  had 
but  one  permanent  cH'ect,  that  of  rendering  the  rc-cstabtuh- 
ment  of  Popery  hopeless ;  for  it  was  now  associated  with  the 
horrors  of  persecution  and  national  disgrace.  It  had  per- 
secuted before  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  under  Mary  it  adopted 
a  bolder  line ;  and  the  courage  of  the  English  nation  recoiled 
from  the  attempt  to  intimidate,  while  its  humanity  revolts 
from  the  cruelties  that  too  oflen  accompanied  the  attemj 
Again,  up  to  that  time  Popery  had  never  been  associated  wi) 
miy  loss  of  the  national  honour,  except  in  the  case  of  John; 
former  sovereigns  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ront( 
and  the  national  glory  had  not  suffered  in  their  hands : 
England  was  now  humbled;  and  it  was  the  sense  of  its  fat 
effect  ou  the  cause  to  which  she  was  so  thoroughly  devoti 
that  made  the  loss  of  Calais  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  Queen' 
mind ;  for,  politically  speaking,  we  suffered  no  detrimi 
thereby.  Hut  the  loss  was  felt  as  a  disgrace ;  and  to  all 
vioiis  motives  for  discontent  with  her  government,  dislike 
her  Spanish  husband  and  aversion  to  her  religious  tenets, 
was  now  added  the  sense  of  humbled  pride.  Her  death 
unregretted,  and  the  accession  of  her  sister  was  hailed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  with  joy. 

Such  then,  had  been  the  course  of  events  up  to  the  aooes- 
sion  of  EUzabcth.     Certain  piinciples  had  taken  root  in  the 
national  mind,  unfostered  and  at  times  even  opposed  by  the 
nding  power.    They  had  gained  ground,  from  the  uninten- 
tional aid  afforded  them  by  Henry  VI 1 1.,  and  still  man 
rapidly  from  the  enrnuragement  of  his  successor,  while  the 
active  opposition  of  Mary  hud  only  given  them  firmer  lioli 
It  remains  for  us  to  trace  their  progress  during  the  early 
of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  and  to  enter  at  somewhat  greater  lei 
into  her  personal  conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  period  we  are  exposed  Ui 
dangers.  We  must  not  fix  our  attentioa  excliuivcly  oo 
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favourable  or  unfavourable  side  of  this  frreat  sovereign's 
policy ;  we  must  not  be  led  into  ovcr-ndmiratiou  of  it,  whea 
we  consider  it  simply  from  a  political  point  of  view;  nor 
must  we  depreciate  it  too  much  when  we  look  at  it  from  the 
religious,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  from  the  religio-politicol 
one.  There  u  something  in  the  character  of  her  whole  reiga 
which  tends  to  dazzle  the  judgement :  the  true  English  stamp 
is  too  visibly  impressed  on  it  as  a  whole,  to  render  it  possible 
for  U8  to  withhold  our  admiration  ;  to  be  calm  judges  of 
it,  or  of  her  who  was  tlie  guiding  spirit  of  the  wholci 
Foreign  enemies  humbled ;  the  fricuds  of  England,  wherever 
ibundi  vigorously  and  successfully  supported ;  the  national 
independence  asserted  with  dignity;  the  position  of  England 
among  the  states  of  Europe  vindicated  and  advanced  j  her 
empire  extended ;  her  commerce  and  her  cnterprize  directed 
aright, — such  is  the  picture  presented  from  witliout,  A 
nation  united  in  itself,  gradually  growing  in  all  that  cou- 
atitutes  a  nation's  strength,  ripening  into  a  capacity  for  the 
highest  amount  of  political  freedom,  and  meanwhile  under  the 
protection  of  a  powcrtul  central  despotism,  reaping  a  rich 
harvest  of  the  fruits  of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  fit  servants  of  their 
great  Queen, — this  is  the  picture  which  is  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  admirer  from  within.  The  contrast  between  that 
and  the  succeeding  periods  is  too  painful  to  allow  of  an  im- 
partial judgement.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  look 
to  our  present  state  as  a  church,  and  trace  the  origin  of  the 
evils  which  now  afHict  us,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  their  seeds  were  sown, — that,  had  the 
character  of  her  administration  been  different,  many  of  them 
might  have  been  avoided. 

But  EHzabcth's  feelings  were  not  favourable  to  Protestan(>- 
ism ;  she  had  too  much  of  her  father's  love  of  state  and  splen* 
dour  not  to  shrink  from  a  bare  and  unimposing  ritual,  and  to 

I  cling,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  her  fiosition  as  head  of  a 
Protestant  church,  to  the  greater  magnificence  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  the  real  spirit  of  religion  had  not 
■ut&cient  influence  to  enable  her  to  conquer  her  natural  ben^ 
nd  thtx>w  herself  zealously  into  the  cause  which  she  outwardly 
mcnuwlcdged.  She  found  this  acknowledgment  useful  to  her; 
*  I  ber  pofiitiou  a  better  one,  fur  she  now  ruled  with  no 
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divided  supremacy :  hence  to  this  extent  she  was  Protestant 
But  she  wished  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  certain  parts  of 
the  old  system ;  she  had  no  keen  sense  of  its  evils,  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  strove  thoroughly  to  change  it :  hence 
her  consistent  and  steady  support  of  Parker  and  ^Miit^ft. 
When  she  first  came  to  the  throne,  the  state  of  aifairs  justtfie<i 
her  in  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution.  As  Queen  of 
England,  it  was  her  duty  to  listen  exclusively  to  neither 
Romanist  nor  Protestant,  but  to  endeavour  to  unite  the  two 
by  a  calm  and  moderate  policy.  If  this  was  hopeless  for  the 
time,  it  ought  nevertheless  to  have  been  the  ultimate  end  of 
her  measures ;  and  thus,  having  chosen  her  party,  she  should 
have  striven  to  promote  its  triumph  by  attention  to  its  real 
interests,  by  preserving  it  from  internal  disunion,  moderating 
its  over-zeal,  urging  it  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the 
practice  of  religion,  and  giving  it  all  the  organization  of  which 
it  was  capable,  as  long  as  it  was  in  fact  only  one  of  two  great 
religious  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided.  Her  bear- 
ing towards  her  opponents  might  still  have  been  conciliatory, 
the  bearing  of  a  ruler  towards  loyal  subjects,  who,  although 
they  might  differ  from  her  in  their  religious  views,  did  not 
casse  to  be  the  objects  of  her  care,  as  English  subjects  and 
citizens.  Thus  steadily  fonvarding  her  own  cause  by  the  best 
means,  and  provoking  no  unnecessary  hostility  from  her  op- 
ponents, in  the  course  of  her  long  and  prosperous  reign 
might  have  founded  a  renl  union  of  all  parties,  and  ha 
handed  down  to  her  successor  an  example  which  it  wo 
have  been  as  dangerous  to  neglect,  as  it  would  have  been  con- 
ducive to  his  own  and  his  people's  welfare  to  follow. 

But  such  was  not  her  course.     She  had  a  high  sense  of 
her  prerogative,  and  was  extremely  jealous  of  any  encroi 
mcnt  upon  it ;  being  without  religious  earnestness,  she 
came  wholly  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  her  own  positio 
She  wished  to  promote  the  general  welfare^  but  through  the 
compulsory  methods  of  arbitrary  power,  and  seems,  like  so 
of  her  ecclesiastical  agents,  to  have  been  wholly  incapable 
entering  into  the  views  of  her  opponents.     She  wanted  t 
tirmnessof  mind  to  appreciate  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  atai 
ments  and  feelings  of  an  adversary ;  she  saw  all  things  fi 
only  one  i>oint  of  view,  and  was  bent  upon  forcing  all  otb 
to  see  them  from  the  same.    That  of  which  she  did  not  fl 
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the  want,  was  not  renlly  wanting,^what  she  saw  the  necessity 
of,  ail  others  must  consider  nece3sarj%  Her  great  aim  was  to 
uphold  her  ecclesiastical  supremacyj  partly  from  the  lower 
motive  of  selfishness,  partly  from  consciousness  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  truth  which  it  embodied, — the  recognition 
of  the  identity  of  church  and  state ;  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  supremacy  all  the  faults  of  her  character  were  displayed. 
Her  civil  government  exacted  obedience  from  all  parties,  and 
was  looked  upon  T^nth  an  unanimity  of  admiration,  which  ex- 
tended even  to  the  toleration  of  occasional  stretches  of  power. 
But  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  men  are  more  ditficult  to  deal  with, 
and  submission  is  too  oflen  synonymous  with  a  compromise 
of  religious  duty :  hence  the  danger  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  bravery  and  earnestness  of  those  whom  it  is  attempted  to 
coerce.  Thus  when  her  stern  determination  to  crush  all  oppo- 
sition clashed  with  the  no  less  stem  determination  of  the  early 
Puritans,  the  result  was  fatal  to  the  union  of  the  Church; 
and  iinfortunately  there  was  no  mediation  possible.  Had  she 
listened  to  the  voice  of  her  councilJors,  ?he  might  have 
adopted  a  more  moderate  course;  for  those  experienced  states- 
men, swayed  by  various  motives,  but  seeing  with  great  clear- 
ness the  policy  which  her  position  required,  were  favourably 
inclined  to  the  Puritans.  They  saw  that  she  was  by  that 
position  bound  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  that  she 
was  looked  to  throughout  Europe  as  its  head  and  defender, 
that  she  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  active  hostility  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism  ;  that  in  this  lay  her  danger,  while  her  safety 
could  only  be  assured  by  uniting  as  closely  as  possible  to 
herself  the  sympathies  of  all  Protestants.  Besides,  they  were 
averse  to  the  narrow  spirit  which  characterized  her  ecclesi- 
astical advisers.  These  however,  especially  Parker  and  Whit- 
gift,  had  the  greater  influence  with  lier,  and  they  were  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  many  of  her  arbitrary  views.  During  the 
roign  of  Mary,  Parker  had  remained  quietly  in  England,  and 
httd  thus  never  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
Protestantism.  He  was  by  temperament  incapable  of  sym- 
hizing  with  any  enthusiasm.  Sound,  learned  and  moderate, 
was  at  Uie  same  time  narrow-minded  and  unbending.  He 
estimated  even  the  importance  of  the  Queen  too  highly,  and 
greatly  overrated  the  evils  of  any  slight  irregularity.  Hence 
his  conduct  (in  opposition  to  the  more  moderate  views  advo- 
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cated  by  the  council  and  by  many  of  the  biaho|My  {i 
Grindal)  was  harsh  towards  the  Puritaua,  and  his  whole  influ- 
ence Mas  exerted  to  encourage  tlie  Queen  in  the  exercise  of  her 
arbitrary  power.  With  such  views  herself,  and  with  such  oa 
adviser,  the  proceedings  of  Elizabeth  in  ecclesiastica]  a&in 
are  perfectly  couaisteut.  A  standard  of  doctrine  was  coi 
sidcrcd  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  a  confession  which  ahoi 
be  tho  centre-|)oint  of  the  Church  of  England :  thus 
adopted  under  Edward  VI.  was  retained  with  slight  modiiica-' 
tions.  It  was  carefully  revised  and  considered,  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  became  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Church 
of  England  doctrine ;  a  moderate  course  was  also  pursued 
with  reference  to  the  ritual  and  liturgy.  Thus  far  provision 
was  made  lor  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  what  was  done  wai 
done  wisely  ;  but  much  was  leil  undone.  The  state  of  the 
clergy  needed  improvement;  a  body  qualiiied  to  teach  aikl 
pi*ench  was  required  to  spread  the  principles  of  Protestant 
Christianity  throughout  the  land;  but  no  such  body  existed; 
here  and  there  might  be  found  men  equal  to  the  task,  but 
the  supply  wus  totidly  inadequate.  We  htive  abundant  evi^l 
dcnce  in  the  collection  before  us  that  this  was  felt  by  alL  HowV 
was  such  a  body  to  be  raised  ?  The  universities,  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  were  in  so  wretched  a  state,  that  little 
could  be  expected  from  them.  It  was  suggested  as  a  remedy^ 
that  meetings  of  the  clergy  (called  at  the  time  Prophecyings) 
nhouhl  be  held  for  the  purjmse  of  mutual  instruction.  Fark« 
hurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Grindal  were  active  in  support 
of  them ;  but  some  irregularities  havmg  occurred,  the  arch- 
bishop took  alarm  and  forbade  the  meetings,  without  any 
ei!brt  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  alleged  evil,  or  whether 
the  abuses  complained  of  were  at  all  essential  parts  of  the 
institution.  No  inquiry  was  made,  whether  the  evil  was  not 
overbalanced  by  the  good  which  nccompaiiitxl  it.  The  remon*, 
straucc  of  the  council  against  the  stritigent  measures  of  i 
archbishop  atTorda  sutHeient  ground  for  disputing  their  WUK^ 
dom.  Lastly,  the  newly  established  church  was,  by  the  oi 
R'Ssion  of  its  very  leaders,  without  a  discipline;  but  no  ate] 
were  taken  to  establish  one.  The  twenty  years  of  which 
speak  produced  no  measure  with  such  a  tendency^  and 
have  many  complaints  on  the  subject  in  these  letter».  Thia 
was  too  positive  and  dangeroua  a  step  for  the  gomUBOit 
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undertake.  Instead  of  any  exertions  to  unite  men  by  the  surest 
and  best  of  all  ties,  that  of  common  action  for  good, — instead  of 
any  eObrts  to  dit^play  to  the  world  ut  large  a  really  active  and 
vigorous  church,  and  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  all  Christiun 
men, — longings  which  had  been  mocked,  but  not  destroyed, 
by  a  counterfeit  in  the  llomish  church, — we  have  an  Act  of 
Uniformity  and  a  Court  of  High  Commission, — evidences  of 
a  resolution  to  attain  the  end,  without  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  proper  means. 

The  death  of  Parker,  a.d.  1575,  opened  a  better  prospect 
to  the  English  Church ;  the  uncompromising  cbamptou  of  the 
Queen  and  the  existing  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  one  whom 
the  opponents  of  that  hierarchy  regarded  with  deference, 
oflen  as  they  had  found  him  ready  to  dispute  their  views. 
The  Christian  forbearance  of  Archbishop  Grindai  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  unyielding  sternness  of  his  predecessor 
and  successor.  He  had  sutl'ercd  and  could  sympathize  with 
his  Protestant  brethren ;  he  had  not  always  had  courage  to 
resist  the  harsh  views  of  Parker,  but  he  was  known  to  have 
been  reluctant  to  carry  them  out.  He  seemed  then  to  have 
the  qimlities  requisite  for  the  time  and  for  liis  station ;  for  he 
could  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  Puritans,  and  yet,  from 
his  position,  could  not  be  disposed  to  undervalue  the  cxiuting 
institutiona.  Unfortunately  his  influence  was  destroyed  by  a 
difference  of  itpiniou  with  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  the 
Prophccyings ;  and  during  6ve  years  of  hia  archi-epiecoiMite 
he  was  under  sequestration.  Hia  death,  in  1583,  removed  any 
hoj)e  which  might  have  been  entertained  of  inducing  Eliza- 
beth to  motiily  her  views  and  adopt  a  milder  policy.  The  tloc- 
trinea  and  language  of  the  Puritans  had  increased  in  boldness, 
and  had  greatly  offended  the  Queen,  Mildness  might  have 
allayed  tho  irritation,  or  the  possession  of  power  by  prelates 
whom  they  trusted  might  have  given  time  for  it  to  subside ; 
but  what  could  be  the  result  when  all  idea  of  conciliation  was 
thrown  aside,  when  the  highest  authority  was  vested  in  one 
'bom  the  Puritans  regarded  as  their  fiercest  o]>ponent,  whose 
cry  name  was  suHicient  to  excite  a  wakeful  opposition, — the 
tern,  imperious  Whitgift, — the  man  who  in  the  list  of  the 

igltsh  hierarchy  seems  to  have  come  nearest  to  Laud  in  the 
extent  of  mischief  he  accomplished  ? 

£lizabeth  had  now   au  adviser  certain   to  atimulutc   the 
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worst  parts  of  her  nature.     Armed  with  cxtraordinaiy  autho- 
rity, wielding  at  vnW  the  hitherto  dormant  capacities  of  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  pressing  to  its  utmost  limit  the 
hateful  power  given  him  by  the  oath  ex  offido,  the  arch- 
bishop seemed  bent  on  eifectualiy  crushing  oil  opposition^ 
That  he  failed  is  notorious,  but  the  harm  done  was  incalcu^ 
lable.    The  extent  of  liis  failure  may  be  seen  from  the  events 
of  the  first  year  of  James's  reign,  when  tliose  who  had  waited 
with  remarkable  patience  for  the  opening  of  a  new  aira  under 
Elizabeth's  successor,  appeared  in  the  celebrated  Millenary 
Petition  to  demand  redress  of  grievances,     But  with  Whit- 
gift's  attempt  we  arc  not  at  present  concerned,  neither  are 
we  directly  with  the  subsequent  events  of  our  ecclesiastical 
histor)'.  Still  we  must  not  forget  the  main  outline, — how  th< 
petition  was  received, — how  all  relief  was  refused, — how  it  wi 
found  that,  in  place  of  an  able  government,  one  had  arisen^] 
equally  unyielding,  but  without  ability  and  without  success- 
one  which  added  the  sting  uf  insolence  to  grievances  alreadjj 
intolerable.    This  also  passed  away,  and  a  consistent  phiqH 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  more  daring  in  conception  than  even 
VVhitgift's,  was  held  out  to  the  nation  for  its  acceptance,  which 
was  sternly  refused,  and,  when  refused,  succeeded  by  a  tar 
offer  of  concession  *,  powerless  to  avert  the  coming  stonn.  W 
must  not  forget  the  complete  prostration  of  the  episcop 
church  of  Elnglaud  beneath  that   storm^  nor  how   it  rose 
again,  untaught  by  sutfering  to  be  moderate  in  the  hour  of 
triumph ; — how  that  hour  was  used,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to 
exasperate  opponents ; — and,  when  events  had  led  men  to 
waive    their   points  of  ditference,  how  for   the   third    time^ 
powerful  bigotry  prevailed  ;  and  how,  from  that  time,  a  fatolB 
lethargy  has  fallen  upon  the  Church,  unbroken  till  of  late, 
save  by  the  occasional  desertions  of  tliose  whom  it  wotUd 
have  been  her  best  wisdom  to  retain. 

All  this  it  is  important  to  remember  ;  otherwise  we  canoot 
fairly  estimate  the  omissions  of  the  period  we  arc  mote  Lm* 


*  Tlic  olTer  of  ibc  E&taMbhed  Church  in  1G41,  Lf  mule  iu  1604,  ojight  bin 
remedied  tlie  cnl  dilate  of  di&imion  whiclt  cxitiied;  liut  ut  iliat  tii 
no  dinger,  and  ninc4.'«siuni  air  rorfty  palatable.  Id  1041.  oil  ttv 
danger  was  grot  anrt  pressing,  Miirh  vr»%  offered;  but  the  o^' 
a  party  loo  weak  to  resist  ciicroachineut ;  aitd  tlio&e  to  whom  it 
hour  uf  victory  felt  strong  niough  to  take  whfttcvcr  they  licairvil 
gone  by ;  the  offer  wu  iuuvuluij[. 
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mediately  considering ;  nor  shall  \vc  be  sufficienlly  ready  to 
allow,  that  the  abstinence  from  action  mav  have  been  neces- 
sary  under  circumstances  so  full   of  difliculty.     The  nega- 
tive character  may   have   been   best    adapted   to   the    early 
period  of  the  Reformation,  as  giving  time  for  rest  and  for 
the  growth  of  certain  elements,  without  which  nothino;  could 
be  done;  but  when  they  were  grown,  to  persist  in  the  old 
course, — to  maintain  the  forms  which   had  been  useful  for 
protection,  when   no   protection    was  needed, — in  this  lay, 
and  has  ever  lain,  the  great  mistake.     As  it  was  in  the 
early  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  such  substantially  is  the 
English  Church  now.     In  the  constitution  of  the  state  great 
alterations  have  been  made  :  the  power  which  our  sovereign 
now  wields  would  have  been  scorned  by  the  last  of  the  Tudors ; 
she  was  an  absolute  monarch,  and   Englan<l   was  under  a 
despotism.      Since  then  there  has  been  a  large  admixture  of 
the  dcraocratical  element,  and  each  year  sees  it  increase.    But 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was  then  monarchical  in  its 
constitution  and  thus  in  harmony  with  all  around  it,  is  not  less 
monarchical  now  when  that  principle  has  been  banished  from 
qU  other  institutions.     It  has  remained  unchanged,  and  it  is 
therefore  now  powerless  to  cope  with  the  demands  made  upon 
it.     Excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  government  and 
organization  of  the  Church,  the  laity  have  learnt  to  consider 
themselves  as  no  part  of  it ;  and  the  clcrgj'  cannot  of  them- 
aelves  form  a  church,  though  they  can  effectually  destroy  one. 
If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  present  weakness  of  the 
English  Church  lies  in  its  alienation  from  the  spirit  which 
animates  all  our  other  institutions,  from  its  constantly  neg- 
lecting to  shape   itself  to  the  wants  of  successive  genera- 
t.ions,  and  from  its  repudiation  of  the  democratical  element, 
it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  sketch  out  the  remedy,  how- 
ever complicated  the  details  might  be ;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
sketched  out  in  the  proposed  plan  of  Church  Reform  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

But  not  only  has  the  English  Church  remained  unchanged 
in  point  of  organization,  she  is  equally  so  in  her  doctrine, 
lier  ritual  and  her  liturgy.  On  these  we  cannot  now  enter; 
qU  we  need  say  is,  that  we  do  not  desire  any  change  in  doc- 
trine beyond  certain  modifications  of  statements  and  an  ex- 
tension altogether  of  the  terms  of  coramimion ;  and  with 
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regard  to  the  ritual,  the  questions  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant But  whatever  changes  might  be  introduced  in  cither 
of  these  respects,  must,  in  order  to  be  healthy  and  lasting, 
be  in  a  forward,  not  backward  direction  ;  they  must  tend  to  a 
more  consistent  development  of  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism, not  to  any  return  to  those  of  Popery,  They  will 
consequently  lead  to  greater  simplicity  (in  the  phraseology 
of  our  antagonists,  greater  barrenness),  not  to  increased  rich- 
ness. There  is  a  reason  for  this  tendency  in  ritual  and  litur^gy, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  it  is  much  more  fitting  that 
any  person  should  add  for  himself  what  he  deems  necessary, 
than  that  he  should  take  away  what  is  laid  down  for  him, 
if  he  finds  it  burdensome  ;  nor  is  it  just  that  a  ceremony  or 
a  form  which  some  may  feel  to  suit  them,  should  therefore 
be  made  positively  binding  upon  alL  Hence  it  is  that  we 
think  all  complaints  of  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  members  of 
our  Church  not  well-grounded.  Considering  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  men's  minds,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  simpler  and 
fewer  the  outwai*d  ceremonies  they  are  required  to  join  in, 
the  more  probability  there  is  of  union.  Two  only  have  been 
imposed  by  divine  authority  on  all  men, — we  should  be  very 
careful  how  we  add  to  them. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  in  what  sense  wc  consider  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Reformation  to  have  been  defective ;  but  we  have 
hitherto  limited  our  view  almost  exclusively  to  externals,  to 
church  government  or  ritual.  With  reference  to  the  former 
more  particularly  we  have  endeavoured  to  sliow,  llmt  much 
was  Icll  undone  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation ;  that, 
whatever  palliations  may  be  alleged,  too  long  a  time  was  suf- 
fered to  elapse  without  any  advance  made.  But  \ve  must 
remember  that  all  outward  institutions, — be  they  the  con- 
stitution of  n  church,  or  its  ritual,  or  its  formal  confesaion  of 
doctrine, — are  but  signs  and  representatives  of  a  reality  which 
they  intend  to  express,  and  which  is  the  true  object  of  hi* 
storical  inquiry.  The  outward  change  introduced  by  tlie  Re- 
formation is  really  important  only  by  virtue  of  that  which  it 
symbolizes, — thechangc  in  mcu'sreligious ideas  and  fccHxigs, — 
the  return  from  an  crroncoiirt  to  a  truer  view  of  Cht" 
We  have  spoken  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  in- 
false  view,  and  being  a  false  scheme  of  Life ;  and  it  is  ]] 
insofar  aa  Protestantism  advocatea  a  very  didbrout  view,  and 
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is  a  veiy  different  scheme,  that  it  is  exposed  to  fierce  attacks 
£nom  the  party  which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  hostile  to 
it  in  principle.  Many  of  their  objections  are  aimed  against 
abuses,  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  essential  ele- 
ments ;  but  it  seems  that  no  clearing  away  of  abuses  would 
altogether  disarm  them, — that  their  thorough  adoption  of  op- 
posite principles  is  a  complete  obstacle  to  their  forming  a  right 
judgement  of  Protestantism. 

They  look  upon  man,  and  not  unjustly,  as  a  creature  of 
aense>  whom  it  is  difficult  to  rescue  from  the  influence  of  this 
earth  with  all  its  numerous  attractions ;  he  is  weighed  down 
liy  them,  by  his  senses,  by  his  daily  work,  by  the  ties  which 
nature  has  formed  for  him,  or  which  he  forms  for  himself. 
Mis  object  is  to  become  a  spiritual  being.  What  then  must 
lie  do  but  zealously  separate  himself  from  all  hindrances? 
He  must  conquer  his  body  by  asceticism ;  he  must  avoid  the 
clogs  of  kindred  by  monasticism :  such  is  the  highest  mode 
of  life;  others  are  tolerated,  but  in  this  alone  he  breathes 
£neely.  The  common  actions  of  men  he  must  recoil  from ; 
prayer  and  contemplation  are  the  proper  employments  of  his 
life^  which  must  be  a  communion  with  the  infinite,  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  finite.  Common  sense  shrinks  from  this  view,  as 
%  revolt  against  the  practical  laws  of  nature ;  but  in  shrinking 
l>ack  men  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  been  aim- 
Sag  too  high;  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  actual,  and  their 
aspirations  have  ended  in  evil;  they  will  turn  them  to  their 
proper  home,  the  earth ;  they  will  direct  their  attention  to  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  as  men ;  they  are  finite  beings,  why 
should  they  endeavour  to  shake  off  this  the  primary  condition 
of  their  existence  ?  They  turn  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite, 
abd  become  earthly  and  sensual.  The  view  which  leads  to 
this  state  is  worse  even  than  the  former.  But  let  us  com- 
bine the  truth  which  lies  in  either,  and  duly  value  the  insti- 
tutions of  &mily  and  social  life ;  let  us  not  seek  to  disguise 
the  conditions  under  which  this  earth  is  given  to  us  to  pos- 
aesa  it,  but  cultivate  our  nature  in  all  its  various  parts,  shrink- 
ing from  none  of  the  duties  which  in  our  imjMitience  we  con- 
aider  as  hindrances ;  let  us  do  all  this,  because  it  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  by  which  we  are  to  rise ;  not  turning  our  back 
on  this  earth,  but  conquering  it,  and  changing  the  low  and 
tmial  into  the  noble  and  great,  by  the  spirit  in  which  we 
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kboor.  Our  appointed  task  is  not  to  destrax  tbe  finite  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  the  infinite,  hot  to  bring  the  infinite  to 
the  finite,  and  bv*  their  union  to  attain  the  perfection  of  our 
nature.  We  cannot  here  do  mora  than  appeal  to  the  cor- 
robocatioD  of  this  view  given  in  the  Gospel  history ;  the 
hig^iest  idea  of  which  is,  God  made  mmm^  the  Word  becoming 
ilnh  and  dwelling  amongst  us. 

This  Protestantism  aims  at  embodying,  although  as  yet  it 
has  fallen  very  far  short  of  success.     All  that  it  has  aooom* 
pliahed  is  the  destruction  of  the  strongholds  of  the  opposite 
view :   hence  its  suppression  of  monasteries,  its  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  its  attack  on  the  ex- 
cesuve  number  of  ceremonies,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  to  multiply  appeals  to  the  senses.     Its  idea  is 
the  more  difficult  one  to  realize ;  in  this  lies  the  strength  of 
Romanism.     A  thorough    logical  development  of  it  is  n< 
attainable ;  like  almost  all  other  practical  idcafi,  it  ha? 
necessary  limits.      But  we  may  advance  towards  it  mu( 
more  boldly  than  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  do. 

At  the  jjeriod  of  our  first  separation  from  Rome  many  crroi 
were  unavoidably  left  in  the  new  system.     It  would  not  have' 
been  possible,  or  wise,  to  root  them  out  nil  at  once.     Mode- 
ration was  the  proper  coiu'se  at  first ;  but  all  the  remnants  of 
the  old  opinions  should  have  been  unceasingly  opposed,  and. 
one  by  one  they  would  have  yielded.  Unfortunately  the  poli< 
which  was  wisely  adopted  at  first,  was  clung  to  till  it  was  folly. 
At  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  no  longer  neoesi 
to  spare  many  a  prejudice  which  had  been  prudently  respecti 
at  its  beginning.     The  nation  had  grown  very  rapidly ;  in  it 
state  of  comparative  manhood,  at  the  ojK^ning  of  the  sevxi 
teenth  century,  it  looked  back  with  wonder  at  the  childii 
thoughts  it  had  cherished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.   Yi 
it  found  the  government  just  where  it  had  been,  or  even  moi 
backward  ;  it  found  that  attempts  were  made  to  check  its  o\ 
growth  ;  bands  were  bound  round  it,  which  impeded  its  free 
exercise.  It  burst  them  at  last  in  its  giant  strength,  but  the  full 
and  beautiful  pro]K)rtion8  of  a  healthy  and  unfettered  growth 
were  no  longer  possible.   Puritanism  was,  with  all  its  extrava^H 
gancc,  the  noblest  form  of  religion  yet  witnessed  in  England ;— ^H 
had  there  been  wisdom  in  the  government,  how  much  nobler  "_ 
would  it  have  been  without  that  extravagance  $  how  mucl 
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beneficial  would  have  been  its  effects !  As  it  was^  it  was  be- 
yond its  time;  men  felt  unequal  to  it ;  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  sneering  indifference  of  the  Restoration,  and  to  the 
cold  morality  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  we  must  not  be 
led  on  too  far.  Our  more  immediate  object  was  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  the  whole  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history  is  too  intimately  connected  to  suffer  us  entirely  to 
detach  any  one  part ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  part  that  a  period  so 
entirely  negative  has  much  to  interest. 


Article  IV. 

Lectures  on  Slavonian  lAteraiure :  delivered  by  M.  Adam 
MiCKiBwicz,  at  the  College  de  France,  in  Paris;  1841, 
1842. 

Thb  lectures,  delivered  from  the  newly  estabhshed  Chair 
of  Slavonian  Literature  in  Paris,  by  Professor  Mickiewicz, — 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Polish  exiles,  both  by 
his  works  as  a  poet  and  his  sufferings  as  a  patriot, — have  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  important  questions  now  pending,  in  which 
the  nations  of  Slavonian  origin  are  mainly  concerned.  To 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  they  open  a  wide  and 
novel  field  of  observation  upon  the  opposite  forms  of  social 
existence  developed  in  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Slaavea* 
Despotism,  anarchy  and  liberty,  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  and 
the  yoke  of  the  German,  have  from  time  to  time  repressed  or 
invigorated  the  efforts  of  populations  spread  over  a  wider 
space  than  that  occupied  by  any  other  European  race,  num- 
bering at  this  moment  £rom  sixty  to  eighty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, and  touching  at  once  the  confines  of  Sweden,  Greece, 
Italy  and  China.  Yet  through  all  vicissitudes  of  good  and 
evil,  these  populations  have  maintained  their  national  charac- 
teristics with  unshaken  fidelity. 

Russia,  with  its  population  and  resources,  with  its  de- 
spotic government  and  wondrous  political  intelligence,  is  a 
Shnronic  empire,  and  to  the  same  stock  belongt  that  nation 
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whose  struggles  against  Russia  are  hardly  less  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  historian  of  the  past  and  the  present,  than  to 
the  man  of  feeling  and  the  poet,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman, 
and  the  maintenance  of  whose  rights  inviolate  is  as  much  the 
duty  as  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  great  empires  of 
the  West.    Besides  these  principal  divisions  of  the  race  there 
are  others,  which,  though  under  the  sway  of  Germanic  sceptres^ 
have  not  forgotten  their  distinct  origin. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  amidst  all  the  diversities  o£* 
their  fortunes,  these  nations  long  remained  strangers  to  on^s 
another, — indeed  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Alfc 
that  time,  however,  new  sympathies  took  root :  the  memory^ 
of  a  common  origin  was  awakened,  and  brought  more  di — 
stinctly  before  the  consciousness  of  all  classes,  by  a  renewc 
cultivation  of  their  ancient  language  and  literature,  the  onl^ 
ties  which  still  united  them.  To  further  these  studies,  lite- — ^~ 
rary  associations  have  now  been  founded  in  all  directions : 
their  efforts  the  means  have  been  supplied  of  comparing  the 
history,  statistics,  social  development  and  literature  of  tlw 
Slavonian  and  other  nations;  and  their  investigations  have 
been  hailed  with  interest  and  delight  by  many  a  populatioic — ^ 
which  finds  in  them  a  realization  of  its  dreams  of  happim 
and  glory. 

Many  distinct  causes  have  contributed  to  assist  this  gem 
nd  movement.     Russia  naturally  looks  upon  herself  as  it 
centre,  and  the  Czar  aspires  to  be  known  as  the  Mecsenas 
all  erudite  Slavonians,  whatever  be  their  birthplace.     Those^^* 
races  which  are  subject  to  German  sway  cHng  to  this  hterary    ^"^ 
tendency  with  regret  for  freedom  lost,  perhaps  not  without -;:^^ 
some  slight  hope  of  emancipation  to  come.     In  Poland  the  ^^^ 
Russian  censorship,  so  severe  upon  Polish  nationality,  still  .^^ 
permits  a  wide  field  for  more  general  speculation ;  while  the     '^ 
Poles  themselves  claim  a  preeminence  among  all  the  nations      ^ 
of  the  common  stock,  as  due  not  less  to  the  superiority  of 
their  literature  than  to  the  prestige  of  their  ancient  grandeur. 
Although  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  all  the  motives  of 
this  movement  and  its  real  aims,  or  to  appreciate  the  power 
it  wields  and  the  extent  which  it  may  reach,  the  fact  of  its 
existence  is  undeniable ;  it  is  the  germ  of  future  revoluttCHUy 
confined  indeed  at  present  to  the  sphere  of  the  ideal,  but  not 
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the  less  actively  preparing  for  struggles  of  a  more  practical 
tendency. 

In  the  very  outset  of  Slavonian  history,  M.  Mickiewicz 
notices  questions  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  Europe :  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  history  of  the  northern  tribes  throws  light 
upon  the  causes  which  pushed  the  barbarians  westward, 
which  brought  them  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  it  accounts  for  the  changes  in  the 
tide  of  their  invasions,  and  explains  the  obstacles  which  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  Slavonian  terri- 
tory: this,  which  stretched  from  the  mountains  of  Greece  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  formed  the  immense  and  fertile 
plain  that  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  Into  this  immense 
basin — this  Slavonic  ocean,  as  it  were — flowed  successively 
the  streams  of  Asiatic  migration,  thence  to  seek  an  outlet 
towards  the  west.  But  aa  early  as  the  seventh  century,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  configuration  of  this  territoiy. 
Christianity  now  began  to  exercise  an  influence  over  it ;  an 
Clonic  life  circulating  from  Rome  and  from  Constantinople, 
permeated  the  scattered  populations,  and  empires  were 
founded:  Rrst  came  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  at  a 
later  period,  the  Grand  duchy  of  Russia.  These  empires, 
which  at  first  appeared  formidable  to  the  nations  of  the 
West,  soon  proved  their  best  barrier  against  the  barbarian 
hordes  that  threatened  Europe,  and  by  their  means  the  sep»- 
ration  between  Asia  and  Europe  was  finally  accomplished. 

Beyond  the  Slavonian  territory  Amu  commences.  If  we 
trace  a  curve  from  the  north  to  the  Baltic  and  continue  it 
along  the  line  of  the  Dnieper,  we  roughly  define  the  limit  of 
the  Uralian  race,  one  totally  different  from  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic,  and  which  both  towards  East  and  West  has  more 
than  once  wrought  astonishing  changes  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Mongols  arc  the  most  important  branch  of  this 
race  to  our  present  considerations.  ^Vlthough  the  territory 
which  they  occupy  is  nearly  ten  times  the  size  of  all  Europe, 
the  popidation,  which  is  purely  military,  does  not  exceed  six 
millions.  History  has  not  drawn  the  character  of  this  race 
in  flattering  colours.  According  to  the  report  of  those  whom 
they  terrified  or  subdued,  the  hideouaneas  of  their  persona 
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but  a  type  of  the  brutality  of  their  minds :  seusuality, 
ferocity,  an  innate  love  of  destruction  and  plunder,  coupled 
with  a  slavish  obedience  to  their  Khans  or  rulers,  are  the  fea- 
tures insisted  upon ;  and  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  West 
shrunk  in  horror  from  a  race  that  had  neither  sentiment  nor 
religious  feeling,  and  whose  only  God  was  said  to  }ye  a  scy- 
mitar  planted  in  the  ground.  More  impartial  inquiry  how- 
ever does  not  permit  us  to  under\'alue  the  public  capacities  of 
this  race ;  and  Genghiz  Khan,  sending  forth  one  army  to  over- 
turn the  flourishing  thrones  of  India,  while  with  another  he 
threatened  the  fairest  provinces  of  Germany,  left  frightful 
evidence  of  gigantic  will,  and  skilful  political  and  military 
combinations. 

Such  was  the  people  against  whom  the  Slavonians  were 
fated  to  struggle  fur  centuries.     Russia,  which  the  Mongols 
conquered,  never  ceased  to  oppose  a  passive  resistance  to  theii  -  ^r 
power,  and,  although  compelled  to  recognize  their  sovereignty ,^e^^ 
still  prcscr\*ed  her  national  dynasty  and  her  reUgion.     Despit 
of  the  rudest  oppression,  the  Russians  never  lost  the  ho 
of  future  freedom;  studying  the  poUcy  of  their  tyrants,  and  a 
length  imperceptibly  wearing  out  their  chains,  they  fiuallv 
threw  them  off  without  a  violent  effort,  and  Russia  is  at 
day  mistress  of  a  very  extensive  portion  of  the  Mongol  empire...—-  - 
Wliile  she  was  thus  combatting  for  Christianity  with  th 
Mongols,  the  Poles  were  opposing  themselves  as  a  barrier  to 
the  inroads  of  Islam,  in  the  persons  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs :  -^^ 
but  the  combatants,  their  aims  and  means,  were  ditfercnt  io 
the  two  struggles :  thus  different  effects  were  produced  upon 
the  national  character,  and  no  community  of  feelings  or  of 
ideas  resulted  between  the  two  Slavonian  nations. 

Of  all  the  Turco-Tartaric  tribes  the  Turks  approach  the 
nearest  to  what  we  call  the  Indo-Germanic  type:  they  arc  of  tine 
and  noble  physical  structure,  und,  though  indolent,  are  endued 
with  considerable  muscular  strength.  Unlike  the  Mongol*, 
whose  indifference  to  religion  we  have  noticed,  they  are 
remarkable  for  religious  tidelity,  nor  are  they  naturally  of  A 
cruel  or  destructive  disposition ;  power  and  sensual  gratiEoft- 
tions  they  may  love,  but  not  havoc  for  havoc's  sake.  A  natioQ 
opposed  to  such  adversaries  natiu*ally  enjoyed  advantage* 
which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  their  Ruaaian  brethx^ 
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The  effects  of  these  different  struggles  upon  the  respecdve 
literatures  are  obvious^  yet  interesting.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  the  savage  character  of  the  Mongol  domination,  and 
that  religion  was  the  only  connecting  link  among  the  nations 
subject  to  their  sway,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  find  the  early 
literature  of  Russia  stamped  with  a  grave  and  religious  cha- 
racter. And  yet  religion  is  not  its  principal  characteristic,  but 
is  ever  subordinated  to  the  feeling  of  national  independence : 
this  assumes  a  monarchical  form;  her  princes  fought  for  Rus- 
sia ;  in  them  were  comprised  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  faults  of 
their  nation  and  epoch,  and  they  become  objects  of  interest 
to  the  p9et  exactly  in  proportion  as  those  virtues  and  vices 
become  influential  upon  the  present  or  futiu*e  fate  of  Russia. 
In  their  persons  are  represented  the  independence  and  unity 
of  the  empire,  and  no  secondary  hero  is  allowed  to  appear 
upon  the  stage.  The  earlier  Russian  poetry  has  accordingly 
a  strong  tendency  towards  the  epopee^  and  is  entirely  devoid 
of  a  dramatic  element.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Catherine 
II.  the  literature  of  Russia  retained  much  of  this  primitive 
character ;  but  from  that  time  religion  almost  entirely  disap* 
pears,  the  monarchical  feeling  gradually  predominates,  the 
literature  becomes  in  fine  autocratic.  National  unity  having 
been  established,  it  only  remained  to  draw  the  natural  corol- 
laries from  it.  In  the  direction  we  have  described,  the  lite- 
rature of  Russia  continually  impels  the  government ;  although 
from  time  to  time  authors  may  have  adopted  English  or  French 
models,  no  sooner  are  they  animated  by  a  national  subject 
than  they  again  become  Russian,  and  manifest  the  Russian 
characteristic  of  melancholy  gravity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Poles,  threatened  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  CaUphs,  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their 
feelings  of  nationality.  They  believed  their  mission  to  be  the 
defence  of  Christianity  against  Islam,  and  the  necessity  of 
opposing  their  whole  strength  in  this  tremendous  struggle, 
led  them  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  strength,  and  gave 
them  the  consciousness  of  that  complex  whole  which  they 
understand  by  the  term  faiheriand.  This  is  the  central  idea 
of  their  literature,  which  in  turn  is  only  its  development  and 
application.  The  idea  thus  conceived  is  difficult  to  define ;  it 
is  vague,  extensive,  and  has  never  yet  been  realiied.    Still  to 
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the  Poles  it  conveys  the  image  not  only  of  a  free  and  glorioiu 
political  existence,  but  of  a  boundless  futurity  of  equal  free- 
dom and  glory.  Tt  is  the  connecting  link  between  pnmnces 
long  severed,  but  xrhich,  through  their  literature,  still  r^ 
attach  themselves  to  this  ideal  fatherland.  Thus  two  distinct 
literatures  arose  on  this  side  the  Carpathians ;  the  one,  first 
tending  to  unity,  next  to  power,  and  lastly  impelling  that 
power  to  outward  activity ;  the  other,  having  patriotism  for  its 
prime  mover  and  lifespring,  centering  and  completing  itadf 
in  the  love  of  country. 

Between  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  the  Russians  and  the 
Poles,  lies  a  country  of  no  little  interest  in  the  history  of  Sla- 
vonian literature.  This  territory  commencing  upon  the  Lower 
Danube,  near  the  fortress  of  Belgrad,  follows  the  course  of 
the  Borysthenes  towards  the  east,  and  ends  near  the  Don,  on 
the  limit  of  the  great  plains  which  stretch  to  the  Caucasus. 
Possessing  no  definite  name  of  its  own,  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Little  Scythia,  by  the  Poles  Little  Poland,  by  the  Rus- 
sians Little  Russia.  Part  of  it  is  the  Ukraine,  or  "  Frontier 
Country.'^  It  is  a  vast  uncultivated  plain,  and  forms  as  it 
were  the  artery  connecting  Europe  \rith  the  elevated  table- 
land of  Asia.  Along  this  lay  the  high  road  of  the  Asiatic 
migrations,  and  upon  it  were  always  fought  the  great  battles 
by  which  their  progress  was  to  be  arrested  or  delayed.  On 
this  encamped  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles,  and  here  a  race  called  Cossacks  sprang 
from  a  mixture  of  the  Slavonian,  the  Tartar  and  the  Turk. 
Their  language  forms  a  link  between  Polish  and  Russian, 
and  the  tendency  of  their  literature  varies  with  the  respective 
prevalence  of  those  two  nations.  This  is  the  home  of  lyrical 
poetry ;  from  the  hut  of  the  Cossack  gradually  spread  the 
songs  which  are  current  in  all  Slavonic  countries.  The 
Danube,  the  favourite  river  of  Slavonic  poetry,  rolls  here  the 
blood-stained  waters  which  form  the  limit  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  and  the  poetry  which  arose  upon  its  banks 
is  fraught  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  battle-field.  "  Poetry," 
says  Zalewski,  "  dwells  in  the  heath-bells  of  this  vast  desert, 
and  particles  arc  wafted  thence  into  every  Slavonian  land." 

Leaving  this  almost  fabulous  territory  and  ascending  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  and 
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igun  find  ounelyes  within  the  domain  of  history.  The  land 
irhich  thus  separates,  as  it  were,  the  fabulous  from  the  true, 
lies  between  the  Lower  Danube,  Northern  Greece  and  the  Car- 
pathians, and  even  touches  the  Adriatic.  It  is  the  only  part 
>f  the  Slavonian  territory  which  was  known  to  the  ancients^ 
ind  the  names  and  dates  which  are  here  and  there  dispersed 
Ehrough  the  works  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors  form  the  sole 
nonuments  of  the  ancient  history  of  Slavonia.  Subjugated  by 
the  Romans  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provincials,  the 
iboiiginal  Slavonian  inhabitants  became  connected  with  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  civilization  derived 
from  this  intercourse  gradually  found  its  way  to  the  north, 
ind  re-acted  upon  the  barbarians.  But  neither  the  kings  of 
llaoedon  nor  the  emperors  of  Rome  could  stay  the  flood  of 
nations  which  poured  in  upon  Europe  through  this  passage, 
ind  beyond  the  Danube  they  were  powerless :  it  was  reserved 
for  Cluistianity  to  overleap  this  barrier,  and  subdue  the  di- 
itant  and  unknown  tribes  that  lay  beyond  its  waters.  Start- 
ing from  the  district  which  we  describe,  and  slowly  advancing 
towards  the  Danube,  the  Don  and  the  Vistula,  the  new  faith 
ma  finally  triumphant  throughout  all  the  Slavonic  popula- 
tiona;  and  thus,  in  this  territory,  which  first  received  the 
Kcda  of  Christianity,  and  where  the  translation  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius*  first  raised  a  Slavonic  dialect  to  the  dignity  of 
s  language,  must  be  placed  the  proper  commencement  of 
Slavonian  history.  It  is  strange  that  the  population  of 
Bountries  which  thus  seemed  marked  out  to  be  the  chief  seats 
of  national  civilization,  should  have  since  remained  so  far 
behind  the  Poles,  the  Russians  and  the  Bohemians ;  yet  va- 
rious circumstances  of  their  position  will  satisfactorily  account 
Emr  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted.  They  were  placed 
in  the  very  route  of  the  Asiatic  nomade  races,  from  whose  ir- 
mistible  fury  they  could  find  shelter  only  in  the  mountains, 
Bud  thus  it  is  that  the  representatives  of  the  Slavonian  race 
b  this  district  are  the  mountaineers.  But  it  is  not  to  the  in- 
babitants  of  mountains  that  we  can  look  for  great  advances 
in  civilization,  above  all  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
irL     Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  varied,  yet 

*  In  tfae  ninth  century  Cyril  and  Methodius  translated  the  Bible  into  Slavonian, 
villi  the  oonatnt  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
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ot  tn:s  p-i-^er  :t  :5  i^e  to  ioquire,  nor  was  time  allowed  for 
Icnythen-eu  eiperir=.eat-  In  the  jear  1375  the  Turks  and 
Serbiaaa  znet  at  Ko:5:«4>tl  and  the  total  min  <^  the  Serinaii 
armj  was  followed  bj  the  subjxt^ation  and  dismemberment  o 
the  empire.  Sach  of  the  nobilitv  as  survired  the  &tal  field,  the 
hi^ier  clergy,  in  nne  allihe  cirilized  classes,  emigTBtedemauuff, 
carrying  \rith  them  the  wealth,,  the  knowledge  and  eren  the 
traditions  of  their  country  :  the  people  who  remained  behind, 
poor,  oppressed  and  illiterate,  had  neither  knowledge  of  the 
past,  nor  hope  for  the  future.  All  the  recollections  of  the 
Serbians  are  therefore  concentrated  on  Kossova:  it  is  the 
neverfailing  and  well-nigh  only  theme  of  their  higher  national 
poetry,  in  which  it  plays  the  same  part  as  the  field  of  Xerea  de 
la  Froritera  does  in  the  Spanish :  it  governs  all  their  ideas,  and 
is  as  fresh  in  their  memories  as  if  it  were  an  event  of  recent 
date.  Lyrical  and  elegiac  poetry,  however,  have  never  ceased 
to  flourish  in  these  countries.    To  this  day  the  ID^rriaiu  and 
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Montenegrins  possesfl  religious  and  love-songs,  of  much 
pathos  and  beauty,  and  ballads  in  honour  of  their  own  and 
their  ancestors'  exploits.  But  these  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  higher  national  poetry,  and  the  literature  of  Serbia  must 
be  considered  to  have  remained  purely  popular. 

We  have  still  to  mention  one  of  the  principal  Slavonic 
empires,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Placed  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  it  forms  almost  a  regular  square,  on  every  side  ea* 
closed  with  lofty  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  modern 
Prussia,  Bavaria  and  Hungary,  and  render  it  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Fortunately  for  the  country  this  difficulty  was  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  nomade  hordes,  and  the  people,  un- 
disturbed by  sudden  incursions,  were  enabled  to  develope  in 
peace  and  order  both  a  political  organization  and  a  literature.  ^ 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  the  Bohemians  had  esta- 
blished the  succession  to  the  throne  by  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  guarantee  by  law  the  indivisibility  of 
the  states  pertiuning  to  the  kingdom.  It  was  also  the  iirst 
kingdom  that  adopted  Christianity  as  the  basis  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  thence  that  religion  spread  into  Poland,  Moravia  and 
even  the  Russian  states.  The  Bohemian  language  was  early 
cultivated ;  we  possess  monuments  of  it  dating  from  the  tenth 
century;  while  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  it 
already  boasted  of  a  considerable  literature,  and  was  not 
without  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  Polish  language 
itself.  After  the  extinction  of  the  national  dynasty,  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Luxembourg  fostered  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  house  of  Austria  has  since  encouraged  to  a  great 
degree  the  germs  of  national  cultiu%  in  Bohemia. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  of  the  happy  position 
of  the  country  and  the  long  tranquillity  it  enjoyed,  the  litera- 
ture of  Bohemia  is  dull  and  lifeless.  A  germ  of  destruction 
lurked  in  this  political  society ;  it  never  attained  a  proper 
consciousness  of  itself  or  of  its  mission.  Perhaps  its  very 
tranquillity  was  the  cause  of  weakness :  for  while  Russia  was 
developing  all  her  elements  of  strength  in  the  struggle  with 
the  Mongols,  and  Poland  gathering  all  her  resources  to  meet 
the  Turks,  Bohemia  came  in  contact  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
tlirough  civilized  Austria  alone,  and  was  thus  led  to  transplant 
into  her  own  soil  a  foreign  dvilixation  which  she  lacked  the 
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strength  to  nourish.  More  works  have  been  produced  by  the 
Bohemians  than  by  all  the  other  Slavonian  nations  tAken 
together,  but  their  literature  is  totally  wanting  in  origiiul 
strength.  At  an  early  period  they  manifested  on  admiration 
for  German  models,  which  they  imitated  to  the  great  injury 
of  their  own  national  character ;  and  although  they  aAerwardft 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  study  of  their  language^  and  to 
regain  tlieir  Slavonian  nationality,  they  never  recovered  from 
the  ctTccts  of  their  German  connexion.  Their  struggle  wa* 
unsuccessful,  because  they  mistook  the  mere  outward  fons^K. 

for  the  essence  of  nationality.     They  looked  upon  it  as  con 

sisting  in  their  i*ace  and  their  language ;  but  in  their  language-^—, 
as  the  instrument  only  and  means  of  conveying  thoughts,  noi^PH 
in  its  more  important  quality  as  the  parent  of  thought ;  ancz:^»d 
overlooking  the  great  fact,  that  the  best  protection  of  a  Ion—    ■^- 
guage  lies  in  its  own  internal  strength,  in  the  quantity  o^K=)f 
tnith  which  it  contains,  and  the  degree  of  light    and   lif»  rMk 
which  it  produces,  they  endeavoured  to  support  theirs  by  lawiM-j>  h 
regulations  and  even  by  force  of  arms. 

The  same  narrow  spirit  of  nationality  was  also  prominen 
in  the  religious  views  of  the  Bohemians,  and  to  the  struggles 
which  thence  arose  and  weakened  the  nation  by  internal 
sentions,  AuRtrin  owed  the  opportunity,  which  #he  eagerly 
seized,  of  establishing  her  domination  over  it.  That  the  pro— ^c**^ 
scription  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  hterary  tradition 
should  follow,  was  to  be  expected;  they  were  looked  upon 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  conquerors,  and  as  tending 
maintain  a  spirit  of  political  independence,  which  Auatii^v-^ 
could  not  see  without  alarm.  Iler  crusade  against  the  Bohe^— "^^ 
mian  national  literature  was  successful ;  and  for  a  while  it:^ 
might  seem  as  if  the  very  remembrance  of  its  existence 
perished.  The  Bohemians,  however,  having  of  late 
given  signal  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
of  Austria,  and  so  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  jealousy  of  tha 
power,  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  somen  hat  more  freedom 
in  their  literary  career :  the  national  tendency,  if  it  hfti  not 
been  encouraged,  has  at  least  been  tolerated,  and  the  Bobfr- 
mians,  eagerly  availing  themselves  of  the  altexed  policy  of 
their  German  rulers,  have  merited  no  Uttlc  honour  as  inves- 
tigators and  restorers  of  Slavonian  literature:  their  m«n  oT 
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letters,  itanding  aloof  irom  political  and  religious  contentions, 
lunre  thrown  themselves  with  fervour  into  the  past,  seeking 
tfiere  the  common  bonds  which  unite  all  the  Slavonian  popu- 
lationB  in  one  whole.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
spostles  of  Slavonian  nationality,  labouring  like  the  monks  of 
St.  Benedict  or  St.  Maur,  and  sometimes  exposed  to  similar 
hardships  and  dangers.  Dobrowski,  who  took  the  lead  in  this 
career,  traversed  all  the  countries  of  the  West,  laboriously  col- 
lecting, explaining  and  connecting  the  scattered  fragments  of 
ancient  history.  His  successors  and  imitators  have  pursued 
the  same  end  with  undiminished  energy :  the  unity  of  the 
Slavonian  race  is  the  great  aim  of  their  endeavours.  They 
appeal  to  their  Slavonic  brethren  and  to  civilized  Europe,  in 
Latin,  German,  Polish,  even  French :  they  translate  the  poe- 
tiy  of  Poland  for  the  Serbians ;  they  spread  the  literary  monu- 
ments of  Serbia  throughout  Europe ;  they  mediate  between 
the  hostile  literatures  of  Poland  and  Russia ;  they  call  upon 
these  two  nations  to  join  in  unity  of  race  and  of  church,  and 
do  not  shrink  from  the  task  of  reconciling  Kosciuszko's  warriors 
with  the  descendants  of  his  vanquishers.  In  short,  they  have 
brought  into  contact  all  the  various  Slavonic  literatures,  and 
have  thus  in  no  slight  degree  advanced  the  cause  of  Slavonic 
nationality.  Perhaps  they  have  somewhat  overrated  the  im- 
portance of  similarity  of  race,  and  have  placed  too  high  a 
value  upon  that  which  is  merely  external  in  nationality ;  at 
all  events  they  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  different  spirit 
by  which  the  various  Slavonic  populations  are  animated,  and 
which  always  has  given,  and  will  always  continue  to  give,  a 
different  colouring  to  their  civilization. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  their  several  literatures  we  pass 
to  their  language ;  but  as  no  one  dialect  ever  enjoyed  such  a 
preponderance  over  the  rest  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered 
aa  a  ruling  principle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  whole  race  arose,  and  developed 
not  only  a  national  character  and  institutions,  but  that  com- 
mon language  from  which  all  the  dialects  subsequently  flowed. 
We  can  then  pass  on  to  the  earliest  existing  monuments  of 
Slavonian  literature,  which  miark  the  transition  from  paganism 
to  Christianity. 

By  the  nnanimous  consent  of  the  learned,  the  Slavonians 
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belong  to  that  division  of  the  human  race  which  i«  known  by 
\>-tbe  torm  Indo-Europenn,  and  which  includes  alike  the  Khymri, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Teutons,  the  Arians  and  the  Khoords,    Tall 
of  stature  and  robust,  with  long  legs,  broad  chest,  btpa  and 
shoulders,  vigorous  arms  and  well-proportioned  hands,  the 
Slavonian  possesses  great  muscular  power ;  he  is  also  endowed 
with  moral  capabilities  of  the  highest  order.    The  whole  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  race  is  adapted  for  agricultural  labour: 
their  character  is  mild  and  forgiving,  though  very  lively,  and 
they  are  apt  to  be  as  forgetAil  of  benefits  as  of  injuries.  From 
-^  the  heights  of  Asia   (probably  their  cradle)  they  gradually — "^ 
crossed  Asia  Minor,   and   passing   the   Bosphorus   entered-.^B 
Europe  from  that  side ;  it  ia  in  that  quarter,  at  least,  that  *1"         * 
earliest  traces  of  their  existence  are  obscr\'ed.     Moving  a 
the  Carpathians,  they  seem  to  have  spread  themselves  widel 
throughout  Europe ;  and  the  &nciful  dreams  of  antiquarion^^K.  jI 
have  located  offsets  from  this  vast  migration  in  France,  na 
even   in  Great  Britain  !     It   is  more  certain,  however,  that^^^^ 
their  course  was  soon  arrested  by  the  nations  already  e^ta — ^^-^ 
blished  in  the  West,  whose  firmer  organization  repelled  theirr^c  if 
desultf>i*y  inroads,  and  finally  forced  them  towards  the  nortb.^  ^» 
Plere  they  were  again  met  by  other  migrations,  and  being  thu^S*-  * 

thrown  back,  at  length  concentrated  themselves  around  thi -*^- 

Carpathians,  in  the  countries  we  have  already  described.  Thia^^** 
immense  territory  seems  indeed  especially  fitted  for  the 
ception  of  an  agricultural  people.  Its  wide-spreading  ]>lains 
are  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  unbroken 
by  the  rocks  which  elsewhere  impede  vegetation,  undisturbed 
by  the  inundations  which  destroy  it,  rarely  traversed  even  by 
the  streams  which  stimulate  manufacturing  industry',  and 
which  have  here  no  direct  communication  with  the  ocean.  It 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  great  belts  or  zones. 
The  middle  one  was  completely  covered  by  forests,  whicli, 
beginning  on  the  Oder,  extended  to  the  Vistula  and  beyond 
the  Niemen.  On  one  side  they  spread  into  the  valley  of 
Prypetz,  while  on  the  other,  stretching  beyond  the  Bory«- 
thenes,  they  joined  the  forests  of  Muscovy  and,  through 
them,  those  of  the  Ural.  Along  this  high  road  the  wild 
beasts  of  Asia  probably  found  their  way,  and  in  the  remuns 
of  these  forests  animals  yet  survive  which   have  pcrisbed 
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throughout  the  rest  of  Europe, — as,  for  example,  the  Urus  or 
Bison  bull,  which  is  yet  found  in  the  lonely  wilds  of  Bialo- 
wicz.  In  the  recesses  of  these  forests  large  tracts  of  rich 
arable  and  pasture  land  supplied  food  for  men  and  cattle,  but 
the  nature  of  the  forest  itself  varied  with  the  locahty.  The 
fir,  which  occupies  the  centre,  disappears  towards  the  south, 
giving  place  to  the  oak,  the  favourite  tree  of  Slavonic  poetry//^ 
The  birch  prevails  towards  the  north,  where  it  has  often  fur- 
nished the  theme  of  Lithuanian  or  Finnish  poets ;  till,  gra- 
dually becoming  more  and  more  stimted,  it  degenerates  at  last 
into  a  mere  shrub^  throughout  the  highlands  occupied  by  the 
Finnish  race. 

This  cotmtry  is  as  it  were  closed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Baltic,  by  a  line  of  lakes  firom  four  to  five  hundred  in  number, 
commencing  with  the  Peipus  and  ending  with  the  Goplo. 
These  sheets  of  water,  which  communicate  with  one  another 
by  means  of  rivers  and  canals,  divide  the  Finns  and  Lithu- 
anians from  the  Slaaves ;  they  have  ever  been  the  home  of  the 
aquatic  birds  which  abound  in  these  countries,  and  the  chosen 
locality  of  ferocious  and  fabulous  animals,  the  tradition  of 
whose  existence  is  preserved  in  the  national  songs.  The  worst 
scourge  however  were  the  locusts,  which  entered  Europe 
from  the  south,  and,  streaming  from  the  Mongolian  steppes, 
ravaged  Poland,  and  even  carried  their  devastations  as  far  as 

^  the  Elbe  and  Rhine.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people, 
who  believed  the  wings  of  this  insect  to  be  inscribed  with 
characters  denoting  the  "  Scourge  of  Qod,"  should  have  con- 
sidered it  an  emblem  of  their  Tartar  enemies,  and  for  a  long 
period  "  Let  us  crush  the  locusts !''  was  the  national  war-cry 

^  of  the  Poles. 

The  races  which  occupied  the  coimtries  we  have  described, 
constituted  their  civil  socie^  upon  principles  very  difierent 
fh)m  those  of  their  Celtic,  Teutonic  or  Tartaric  neighbours. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  their  ancient  history  is  their  re- 
ligious principle.  They  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an 
only  God,  the  remunerator  of  virtue  and  the  punisher  of  guilt ; 
they  further  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
an  evil  spirit  who  warred  continually  with  the  supreme  God, 
But  they  appear  to  have  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  a 
rerelatioii,  and  they  poaseased  no  mythology  whatever.    Tet 
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aome  vague  notion  of  a  crime  to  be  atoned  for  &eenu  to  have 
prevailed  among  them,  since  they  admitted  the  ncoeuiky  oi 
Bacrificc. 

Under  theiie  peculiar  circumstances,  Slavonian  society  or- 
ganized itself:  the  total  absence  of  belief  in  a  revelation  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  priesthood,  hereditary  ur  elective; 
and  accordingly  no  such  class  is  found  to  exist  in  the  old  Slit- 
vonian  polity.     Again,  there  being  no 'tradition  uf  the  desoeaU 
of  heroes  from  the  gods,  (such  as  the  Greeks,  Germans  ancL 
other  races  aibuitted),  there  naturally  could  not  be  an  ah-^ 
stocratical  body,  tbunded  upon  the  assumption  of  a  divine?^ 
descent  and  superior  to  the  people  at  large.     Thus  without^^ 
king,  nobles  or  priesthood,  the  ancient  Slaavcs  remained  fui — "3 
a  time  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity.     But  a  religio 
which  admits  of  no  relations  between  God  and  man,  is  of  itae 
doomed  to  sterility.     Philosophy,  whose  occupation  it  is 
investigate  those  relations,  could  have  no  sphere  of  activit 
among  the  Shmves,and  the  character  of  their  civilization,  if  i 
the  one  sense  it  was  patriarchal,  was  in  the  other  unfavourab 
to  progress*    Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  m 
mere  opinion,  without  active  effect  U[>un  the  afi'airs  of  Ixi'e  s 
the  word  was  wanting  which  gives  an  impulse  to  great 
prizes  for  the  realization  of  vague,  mysterious  ends ;  henc^s^^* 
the  Slaavea  were  never  a  conquering,  or  even  u  warlike  people— _'^!' 
— unlike  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Iluns,  and  even  the  Tartars,  all  oK^  ^ 
whom  have  been  animated  in  turn  by  a  religious  idea,  uiuch^=— *■ 
drove  them  forth  upon  their  warlike  migrations.    Hence  alsOy^-^^ 
since  their  religion  excluded  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  allff^    ^ 
privileges  of  caste,  slavery  was  unknown  among  the  Slaaves^^ 
prisoners  of  war  (when  such  existed)  being  apparently  reli 
on  payment  of  ransom,  or  incorporated  with  equal  rights 
among  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

The  whole  poUtical  organization  of  the  Slavonian  popula- 
tions was  one  for  which  wo  have  hardly  a  name,  so  disdnct  iait 
horn  all  that  histoiy  records, — from  the  clausliip  of  the  Cclta, 
the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  moiuurhies  of  the  Tetito- 
nic  races.  The  first  germ  of  their  association  is  to  bo  ianad 
neitlier  in  a  city,  like  that  of  the  Romans,  nor  even  in  a  culle 
or  temple,  but  in  a  village ;  this  is  the  primitive  tjpc  ul*  a  Sk- 
vuuic  community,  which  is  in  fact  an  agricultural 
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History  teaches  ua  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a 
locality  to  the  settlement  of  a  Slavonic  colony-^the  banks 
of  a  stream  or  the  edge  of  a  wood — were  favourite  posi- 
tions t  the  valleys  were  studded  with  such  communities^  but 
not  the  mountains.  Not  till  the  twelfth  century  do  we  find 
any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  they  arose  perhaps  from 
imitation  of  the  neighbouring  Germans,  or  from  the  necessity 
of  defence.  When  the  population  of  a  colony  had  become 
8u£Bcient  for  the  land  under  tillage,  they  sought  to  establish 
a  new  one,  and  thus,  by  slow  degrees  rather  than  sudden  in- 
cursions, the  whole  Slavonian  territory  was  gradually  settled. 
The  internal  organization  of  the  colony,  and  the  ceremonies 
used  at  its  establishment,  are  very  curious  and  interesting. 
Colonisation  seems  to  have  been  always  decided  upon  by  the 
advice  of  the  elders,  rather  than  from  oeconomical  or  admini- 
strative motives ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the  Slavonians  in  gene- 
ral manifest  an  insuperable  hostility  to  compulsory  coloniza* 
tion.  When  the  spot  for  the  new  settlement  had  been  duly 
selected  by  the  elders,  a  furrow  was  drawn  with  a  pbugh,  to 
which  a  white  and  a  black  bull  were  attached.  This  furrow 
formed  the  legal  boundary  of  the  colony,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  zagon,  which  strictly  denotes  law.  Whatever  lay 
within  this  line  was  subject  to  the  law  of  the  colony,  while 
that  which  lay  without  was  called  cudoy — a  word  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  general  name  of  the  colony  itself,  sloboda^ 
that  is,^^e  and  independent.  Within  the  circuit  various  lo- 
calities were  reserved  for  special  purposes ;  these  were,  first,  a 
sacred  wood  called  Rok^  where  religious  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed, justice*  administered,  and  public  afiiurs  discussed.  In 
case  of  an  invasion,  branches  felled  from  the  sacred  wood  and 
called  vici  were  sent  round  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  to 
summon  their  inmates  to  repel  the  common  foe, — a  custom 
afterwards  religiously  preserved  in  the  Polish  Constitution. 
Another  spot  was  called  Herodyszyne ;  this  was  the  capital 
or  fortress  of  the  colony,  and  consisted  of  an  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  vines ;  in  this  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  from 
an  unexpected  invasion  and  concentrated  their  force  for  re- 
siitance.    On  the  third  reserved  spot  the  sacrifices  were  per- 

*  Hence  the  words  Rtki,  Rouki  ftml  Rattgif  which  have  been  praervcd  in  th« 
HS^nttfaiB  of  viriow  SIbtodIc  ibcci* 
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fimiedr  anci  if iiCf in  t*  q£  doiKb 

kere  the  deski  bix£cs  o£  cfiuuui^  - 

Eac&  cnlaof  ooaatztoxed  a.  tSacoicC 

tfaaa  fes^vTwed  bj  die  dders.  w!io 

tsctaaivt  pcatcaHija  o^  die  secretr  of 

tkms  ot' the  pose  and  dac  rdjciooa  ntet  wrdkoot 

coaid  be  buih.  <x  caHoaj  earahfirfird,  aod  fay  wfcom  tfae  eon- 

of  die  QMSt  $tni±Eig  fescnres  m  tins  ocganiacian  vastfaekv 
of  inhentance,.  wiuch  <&^md  cntxreh'  latxn  thst  of  the  otfaer 
nadoos  of  Europe.  In  £Kt  pcopcrtr  itaeif  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  inheritabley  and  the  SlaTonkn  anr^rtnr  A  mUia  tn 
htt  deacendant  only  the  tools  neoeamT  to  assist  his  Ubaar. 
The  Dumber  of  words  itHI  extant  to  denote  woriim^  is  cnsnMB, 
wui^^azmes  in  eemamtrnj  jaimg  im  commom^etimUskmemU  im  com- 
mem  bear  witness  of  the  existence  of  this  ancient  organization; 
and  traces  of  it  mar  ret  be  found  in  some  Rn«ia»i  and  Poliih 
Tillages,  where  certain  fields  are  sdll  cultirated  in  oommoo, 
and  where,  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  £uni]j,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  is  bound  to  build  them  a  house :  formeriv,  bevond 
a  doubt,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  small  communitr  itself. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling  was  the  property  of  the  family  ;  but  all  that  kv  with- 
out the  boundary  of  the  village  was  culuvated  in  common, 
belonged  to  the  community  and  was  reserved  for  its  use, 
especially  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  the  defence 
of  the  colony  was  entrusted. 

If  we  once  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  organizatioDi 
it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  read  the  past  history  of  the  Slavonian 
races.  They  advanced  slowly  and  peaceUdly  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  following  in  the  track  of  the  nomade  tribes^  whose 
devastations  they  repaired  by  their  agricultural  skill.  But  a 
political  society  they  never  succeeded  in  constituting ;  each 
colony  in  turn  defended  its  separate  existence  against  the 
enemy,  and  in  turn  succumbed.  The  conquering  nations^ 
Sarmatians,  Courligans,  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  and  later  still  the 
Russians  and  Poles,  gave  their  own  names  to  the  countries 
they  seized  and  the  peasants  from  whom  they  wrung  their 
own  subsistence :  the  Slaavians,  unnoticed  in  the  histoiy  c^ 
the  world,  might  thus  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  &ce 
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of  the  earth,  before  the  incursions  of  hostile  neighbours,  but 
Ibr  the  establishment  among  them  of  military  colonies  from 
without,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  wliich,  while  it 
irought  them  in  contact  with  civilization,  broke  through  the 
trammels  of  that  old  religion  in  which  lay  the  germ  of  their 
destruction* 

The  little  ire  have  said  of  the  Slaavs  suffices  to  give  a  ge- 
leral  notion  of  the  condition  of  all  the  populations  which  iu- 
labited  the  vast  territory  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic :  if  they  seem  not  to  have  possessed  any  high  idea  of 
olity^  we  may  at  least  spare  them  tiie  reproach  of  barbarism. 
'he  Greeks — if,  as  is  possible,  they  intended  them  under 
he  title  of  "  Agricultural  Scythians  ** — bear  witness  to  their 
iDcial  virtucB  and  blamelessuess  of  life.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  view  here  given  by  Mickiewicz^  and  first  put  forward 
y  Lelcwel,  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Slaavs,  is  not 
1  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Germans;  our  own 
iccurate  and  comprehensive  historian  in  the  4.ird  chapter  of 
ibe  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  has,  as  usual,  exhausted  the  subject: 
cites  Procopius  and  the  Emperor  Maurice  as  the  earliest 
mthorities  respecting  the  Slavonians,  whom  he  does  not  for  a 
oment  confound  with  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Thracians 
r  other  races,  vague  traditions  concerning  whom  are  the  only 
jasis  of  the  Slavonic  hypothesis. 
The  records  which  we  possess  of  Slaavian  mythology 
ight  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  contravene  the  opinion  we  have 
[pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Slaavian  religion  in  pagan 
imes  :  a  nearer  examination  of  these,  however,  in  the  opinion 
rf"  Mickiewicz,  tends  to  prove  an  extraneous  origin.  Resem- 
ilances  are  noted  between  Slavonic  and  Hindoo  myths,  as 
the  ease  of  the  three-headed  deity  dominated  by  the  eternal 
irinciple :  the  names  of  Khiva  and  Marana,  by  which  the 
inciples  of  life  and  death  are  known,  are  also  Sanscrit ;  and 
general  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  resemblance  prevails 
'tween  that  language  and  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian.  But 
e  Slavonic  language  itself  affords  no  means  of  explaining 
e*e  words,  or  tracing  the  ideas  they  represent,  and  history 
rows  no  light  upon  the  period  dunng  which  they  may  have 
■ased  from  the  mountain-ranges  of  Asia.  The  same  re- 
ka  apply  to  the  names  of  German  divinities  said  to  be 
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found  in  the  traditions  and  ancient  histoiy  of  the  SUnrt.  U 
is  further  remarked  that  temples  exist  only  in  the  bouD(U 
ary  districts,  aa  for  example  at  Kiow,  on  the  borders  of  iU 
nomade  nations,  at  Nowogorod  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
the  Finns,  at  Arcona  among  the  Normans,  and  generalFf 
along  the  coasts  of  the  sea.  A  large  collection  of  Slavonia 
antiquities  were,  as  is  well  known,  dug  up  in  Mec 
burgh  during  the  last  century,  and  among  them  were 
of  gods,  Mickiewicz  argues  that  these  were  of  foreign  woric^ 
manship^  and  that  the  inscriptions  at  most  were  SlavoniCf 
inasmuch  as  the  Slaava  never  possessed  the  art  ff  ', 

casting  or  chiselling  luctals ;  and  he  further  conti 
the  wooden  idoLs  then  found  were  merely  imitations  of  G 
manoriginnls:  Sa\o  Granimaticus  however,  who  had 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  speaks  of  an  image  of 
X~  towit  in  the  island  of  Riigeu. 

A  somewhat  similar  opinion  is  expressed  respecti 
Slaavian  kings,  Jists  of  whom  have  been  handed  down  er 
from  the  third  century.  It  is  said  that  these  kings  are  only 
found  in  frontier  districts ;  and  we  are  consequently  led  to 
believe  that  this  exception  to  the  usual  norm  of  society  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  uniting  aeveral 
colonies  under  one  miUtory  chiefs  whose  authority  aeeoM 
however  to  have  lasted  only  as  long  as  the  occasion  that 
called  it  forth. 

Living  in  this  primitive  manner,  possessing  neither  the 
institutions  nor  the  habits  which  give  birth  to  Art,  the 
Slanvs  have  left  no  historical  record  of  their  existence  d 
ring  many  centuries.  The  language  which  they  yet  |>oi 
in  common,  together  with  the  national  tales  or  traditio 
which  appear  to  tind  numerous  parallels  even  in  the  Saa 
are  the  only  evidences  of  their  intellectual  activity.  '1 
language  has  however  branched  off  into  many  dialects,  w 
clasMfication  has  been  fruitlessly  attempted  upon  ranoui 
principles.  Without  recapitulating  these,  which  have 
rally  fiiiled  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  one  or 
Slavonic  population  has  insisted  upon  pre-eminencf 
adopt  the  terms  Polish  and  Russian  for  the  two  gi 
iions, — ^in  the  selection  of  which  terms  we  are  guided  princi- 
pally by  the  different  ideas  whicli  have  prevailed  in  the  de- 
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^lopment  of  the  common  clement,  and  which  give  rather  a 
moral  than  a  grammatical  or  geographical  basis  to  the  di- 
itinction.  In  this  sense  Poland  and  Russia  are  to  bo  looked 
Ipon  less  as  territorial  divisions,  than  as  representing  ditTerent 
md  opposing  ideas,  fermenting  among  tlie  mass  of  the  Sla- 
vonic populations,  and  by  their  alternate  predominance  de- 
crmining  the  direction  of  the  ^^lriou8  nations  included  under 
hat  name.  This  division,  which  for  the  pagan  Slaavs  is 
Ikerely  Arbitrary,  will  be  seen  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
uent  historj'  of  the  people.  The  two  opposed  masses 
iDowed  in  fact  ditferent  impulses,  adopted  ditVerent  religiotis 
rms,  alphabets  and  poUtical  institutions,  and  assumed^  from 
very  commencement  of  their  political  existence,  totally 
ifferent  and  even  hostile  principles  of  action. 

This  pohtical  existence  commences  during  the  sixth  cen- 
nry,  the  great  migration  of  the  Huns  being  the  last  invasion 
any    importance,  and  the   Avars,   a  small  but  ferocious 
be  who  accompanied  them,  having  subjugated  the  Slaavs 
tween   the   Adriatic  and  the   Carpathians.     But   in  the 
enth  century  history  has  noticed  the  establishment  of  a 
ingdom  by  Samo.     This  chieftain,  whose  birth,  creed  and 
tions  are  nearly   equally  obscure,  but  who  is  with  most 
ibihty  supposed  to  have  been  a  Christian  and  a  Frank, 
to  have  united  the  Slaavs  in  defence  of  their  nation- 
;  and  to  have  made  head  for  a  time  against  the  efibrts 
th  of  the  Franks  and  the  Avars:  but  the   kingdom  which 
founded  has  let\  few  traces  in  history ;  it  appears  to   have 
en  as  it  arose,  with  him,  and  the  fate  of  his  descendants  la 
own.  The  Moravian  chiefs,  who  for  some  time  maintained 
power  capable  of  attracting  and  resisting  the  arms  of  Rome, 
xt  appeared  upon  the  scene,  until  in  turn  they  were  swept 
y  by  tlie  Magyars,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
ich  they  have  snccecdcd  in  upholding  to  the  present  day. 
ut  while  these  events  were  taking  place  to  the  south  of  the 
athiatiB,  others  far  more  decisive  of  the  futurity  of  the 
were  occurring  to  the  north  of  that  great  boundary 
We  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdoms  of 
land  and  Bohemia,  and  the  foundation  by  the  Northmen 
the  Duchy,  which  has  since  expanded  into  the  Empire,  of 
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The  social  and  political  dogmas  of  these  empires  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  foreign  growth  :  Slavonic  tradition  speaks  of 
the  Leeks  and  Czecks,  the  respective  founders  of  the  Poliah  ^y 
and  Bohemian  kingdoms,  as  a  race  of  strangers  from  tbe  ^M 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,     It  is  true  that  the  grave  histo- 
rians of  modern  days  have  totally  denied  the  existence  of  tlie 
Leeks,  aud  that  even  Slavonic  authors  have  in  general  cond- 
dered  the  history  of  their  kings  as  purely  fabulous.   Yet  Per- 
sian and  Armenian  tradition  has  preserved  tales  analogous  to 
those  recorded  by  the  old  chroniclers  of  the  Leeks, — to  wbidi 
however  a  different  locality  Is  assigned;  and  the  Czeckians 
themselves  appear  to  recognize  something  of  the  same  de- 
scription, the  king  of  the  Bohemians  being  in  their  traditioi 
brother  to  the  king  of  the  Leeks.     It  is  therefore  possibl 
that  these  traditions  may  have  belonged  to  aa  Asiatic  tril 
who  on  their  migration  brought  them  to  the  Slavonic  coun- 
tries they  occupied. 

While  these  empires  were  in  process  of  formation  on  bath 
sides  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  certain  Northmen  or  Scaiu 
navians  took  possession  of  some  towns  in  the  north  of  Ri 
and  founded  the  grand  duchy  of  that  name.     As  early  aa 
fifth  century  traces  of  their  passage  may  have  been  visible 
Russia,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  they  may  have 
established  as  Russians,  but  it  was  only  in  the  commen( 
ment  of  the  ninth  that  they  became  known  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope by  that  name.     Whether  their  original  seats  were  i^h 
Sweden  or  not,  aud  whether  they  passed  into  Russia  froi^| 
Lithuania,  is  yet  uncertain  ;  but  they  claimed  a  communion 
of  race  witli  the  descendants  of  Odinn  in  Scandinavia, 
foimders  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  and  West  of 
rope. 

Thus  then  we  have  seen  two  distinct  races  established 
the  Slavonic  territories  (the  Lecka  and  Czeckians  in  the 
nity  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  the  Warangians 
Northmen  in  the  heart  of  Russia,)  aud  developing  institui 
as  different  as  the  races  themselves.    The  Czeckians,  descend- 
ing from  the  Carpathian  chain,  pushed  their  conquests  towsrds 
the  Baltic ;    but  their  isolated  and  unconnected  entei 
undertaken  capriciously,  and  never  improved  by  tlie 
of  a  sole  ruler,  produced  no  permanent  efiect,  and  led  to 
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founding  of  no  consistent  and  powerful  inBtitutions.  The 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  towardtt  the  south  un- 
der the  direction  of  single  sovereigns,  leaving  wherever  they 
moved,  proofs  of  the  aptitude  of  the  Northmen  for  all  the 
arts  of  administration  and  government.  They  did  not  indeed 
at  once  establish  their  sovereignty  over  the  Slaavs ;  at  first 
they  were  content  to  lend  their  services  when  required,  but 
gradually  they  proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  supreme  power, 
conquered  the  Slavonic  colonics,  abrogated  their  liberties, 
substituted  rights  of  their  own  for  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
communities,  levied  tithes  and  taxes  and  reduced  the  people 
to  absolute  subjection.  Within  fifty  years  these  enterprizing 
invaders  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  that  lay  between  Kiow4- 
and  Nowogorod,  had  entered  Greece  and  attempted  to  sur- 
prize Byzantium;  within  a  century  they  had  united  under 
their  sway  all  the  countries  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Borysthenes. 
But  their  rule  was  one  of  treachery  and  violence,  and  their 
history  may  be  read  in  the  records  of  their  Norman  brethren 
in  England. 

The  Leeks  and  Czcckians  in  the  meanwhile  extended  their 
power  towards  Germany,  establishing  a  system  of  aristocrati- 
cal  government ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  records,  their  history 
lias  remained  dark  and  fabulous,  and  all  that  can  be  asserted 
with  confidence  is  that  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
Slaavs.  The  Byzantine  authors  have  preserved  accoimts  of 
the  Normans,  whose  rising  power  thus  early  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  empire  of  the  East.  During  the  lapse  of  three 
generations  they  had  indeed  forgotten  their  native  tongue 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Russians ;  but  their  rulers  are  even 
to  this  day  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  while  in  Poland  and 
Bohemia  it  is  probable  that  the  invaders  were  deposed,  la 
both  those  countries  tradition  mentions  the  election  of  a 
peasant  to  the  throne  by  the  assembled  people.  Thus  on  the 
one  side  we  find  a  foreign,  on  the  other  two  national  dy- 
nasties ;  and  empires  foiinded  upon  the  same  Slavonic  basis 
have  thus  received  totally  differeut  tendencies  and  directions 
from  the  character  of  their  rulers,  who  have  impressed  their  ' 
political  and  organic  power  upon  the  masses.  At  a  still  later 
period  other  foreiprn  ideas  again  animated  them,  and  states, 
in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  were  foundecL     Tlie  time 
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which  elapsed  between  the  fell  of  Same's  kingdom  tnd  the 
establishment  of  Poland,  Russia  and  Bohemia  must  have  been 
fertile  in  changes  of  the  Slavonic  element :  with  the  new  em- 
pires, new  institutions  and  interests  arose,  and  political  and 
national  traditions  took  place  of  the  old  poetical  ones,  which 
had  probably  been  brought  from  the  original  seats  of  the  peo- 
ple :  yet  these  are  not  without  their  value,  as  having  formed 
a  basis  for  history,  and  as  necessary  to  the  comprehensioa  of 
Slavonic  literatin-e  generally. 

Such  tradition  represents  the  Lecka  as  an  equestrian  race, 
whose  successful  wars  against  iVlexander  the  Great  and  C;p*ar 
wrung  firom  those  conquerors  charters  conveying  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  North  of  Europe, — charters  long  believed  in  by 
the  Slavonic  literati.  In  the  sixth  century,  they  are  aaid  to 
have  conquered  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  to  have  advanced  u  fiff 
as  the  Baltic,  and  even  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Their 
royal  race  becoming  extinct  was  rei>laced  for  a  short  time  by 
that  of  Popul,  which  in  turn  yielded  to  the  national  dynasty 
of  the  peasant  Piast,  who  formed  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
over  which  his  descendants  long  continued  to  reign.  Al- 
though the  accounts  of  the  Piasts  are  not  to  be  considered  m 
authentic  history,  and  the  tradition  has  been  rejected  by  iMH 
learned  as  totally  without  foundation,  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  th^^ 
affections  of  the  people,  forms  an  undoubted  article  of  the 
popular  creed,  has  inilucnced  their  opinions,  and  even  th^^l 
public  acts.  ^™ 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  continued  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  Poland  until  the  ninth  cei^H 
tury,  about  which  time  the  Czecks  entered  into  the  feudd" 
system  of  the  Germans,  and  ceased  to  have  any  close  relaticHi 
to  the  Slavonic  nations. 

Tha  progress  of  the  Northmen  in  Russia  was  very  diiferei 
They  had  early  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of 
Slavonic  subjects ;   but  conquest  having  been  the  baaia 
their  power,  a  new  idea  was  thus  introduced,  and  for 
two  centuries  the  Warangian  princes  were  engaged  in  almost 
uninterrupted  wars  for  the  extension  of  their  dominion,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  national  interests.     Like  their 
brethren  in  Scandinavia,  in  France  and  England,  thcfy  might 
have  adopted  the  feudal  system,  had  Kuscia  auppHcd  any 
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elements  favourable  to  its  establishment;  but  the  Slaavs, 
without  kings>  priests  or  soldiers^  and  dispersed  in  small  iso- 
lated communities,  were  divided  as  chattels  among  the  con- 
qnerors.  Out  of  such  a  system  not  even  a  hierarchy  arose, 
and  the  absence  of  this  feature  distinguishes  Russia  from  all 
the  other  Norman  states  in  Europe. 

The  greater  mass  of  the  Slaavs  were  thus  divided  into 
two  empires*,  actuated  by  different,  even  by  hostile  princi- 
ples. The  centre  of  Russian  action  may  be  placed  upon  the 
course  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Dwina,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nowogorod.  The  Carpathian  chain  above  the 
Vistula  may  be  considered  the  ideal  capital  of  Poland.  But 
between  Russia  and  Poland  there  is  a  vast  Slavonic  territoxy, 
comprised  within  the  Bug,  the  Niemen,  the  Borysthenes  and 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  inhabited  by  tribes  which  bear  different 
names,  and  which  do  not  universally  admit  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Slaavs.  Temporary  establishments  were  formed 
there  by  the  Leeks  and  a^rwards  by  the  Poles ;  and  there 
also  the  Northmen  founded  a  foreign  empire;  so  that  the 
country  remained  without  a  name  or  a  political  system  of  its 
own,  sometimes  joining  the  Polish  system,  sometimes  subject 
to  Russian  dominion.  But  at  one  time  (during  the  ninth 
century)  the  whole  territory  was  subjugated  by  the  family  of 
Rurick,  and  the  Poles  have  since  distinguished  it  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Russian,  which  in  truth  does  not  belong  to  it. 
This  vast  district  was  the  scene  of  all  the  battles  between 
the  Poles  and  Russians.  Here  were  decided  the  fiercest 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  republic  and  the  autocratic 
system,  and  here  two  hostile  Catholic  churches  came  in  contact 
with  each  other. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Slavonic  countries  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them:  we 
reserve  for  a  future  opportunity  the  consideration  of  the  influ- 
ence which  this  great  event  exerted  upon  their  subsequent 
development. 

*  In  tbii  view  Bohemia  and  Poland  are  coti«idered  as  one,  on  account  of  their 
ibdmate  connexion,  while  the  Serbians,  modern  Illyrians,  and  other  SlaTonian  po- 
psktioiu  which  are  found  in  Hungary  and  the  aouthem  Danube  statei,  are  left  out 
«f  confideimtion  altogether. 
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Ai^rso^i^s  tne  ir:  'inf  Vu!Ti''«ni''ri  k  3bor  jJijmed  in  tlm 
^rt- — rj  '"-a-  iz.  E17  :i:ij2-  -an  cc  isc  TociL  ^rhh  perfaaps 
tift  »x:ftpd:c  :t  tbe  Niiii»riE«i«»  thisrc  i*  no  ocher  pc(^>le 
"»i*-j%ft  asrjrzlTir*  -iiiitis  <cc2.  gurr-anrs  as  oox  ovn.  lo 
''^o*  'i:.*53rxz-  ir  -pec  rce  £ct:u  ire  ±rd  tbe  cuhhttors  fol- 
k»-»ir.z  pnctaisis  f  tt^d  ocIt  t:-  the  exr&st  sta^ivs  of  aericul- 
t':.7a.  :rr.pr^-re=.'izt :  Thilie  p«errapi<  cpea  ftdjcining  &nns  the 
•,ic«'i  ot  itjt  urzier  prr^'ices  crT?pft  of  tfcuree-fold  abundance 
frotr.  v>ii»  cf  e~eri  imeri-i'r  cGalicj.  In  most  of  the  arts  of  ma- 
ri'ifMXririrs.z  l^drL^xrj  zreat  cniibnruty  exists  tbrougiiout  the 
wuntrjy  and  where  the  practices  ot  one  district  are  in  any 
re^firt^.l  superior  to  those  of  another,  local  advantages  offer  a 
r^ady  eolation  of  the  enigma.  Not  so  in  fanning ;  and  vritb- 
tmt  prf/fe^^inf?  to  ^ve  a  complete  explanation  of  the  causes 
v(  hich  have  rendered  the  condition  of  British  agriculturists  so 
anornalouA,  we  shall^  in  reviewing  the  state  and  prospects  of 
that  im[K»rtant  interest,  advert  to  the  prominent  political  and 
iMX^ial  events  which  have  operated  to  retard  improvements  in 
huttbandry. 

'Hierc  arc  two  kinds  of  improvements  upon  landed  pro- 
f>erty  which  mark  the  advances  of  a  nation  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  Tlie  first  consists  of  those  extensive  and  per- 
numcnt  ameliorations  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  those 
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ivho  possess  aii  enduring  interest  in  the  landau  owners ;  oflcn 
such  improvements  can  only  be  effected  by  the  combination 
of  many  owners,  or  even  by  the  aid  of  the  government.  Such, 
for  example^  was  the  first  great  ojjeration  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, by  Richard  de  Rules,  Lord  of  Deeping,  Chamber- 
lain to  Wilham  the  Conqueror ;  and  these  have  since  gone 
on  with  a  tolerably  steady  progress. 

But  the  second  class  of  improvements,  which  relate  to  the 
Actual  cultivation  of  land,  have  not  proceeded  with  the  same 
regularity  or  uniformity-  They  have  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  whose  tenures  have 
been  often  precarious,  and  who  have  been  at  different  times 
subject  to  burdens  which  have  rendered  their  employment 
one  of  the  least  profitable  and  most  dependent  of  this  country. 
This  class  of  farmers  or  yeomen  has  been  most  affected  by 
social  and  political  circumstances ;  and  though,  if  we  take  a 
long  period  of  time,  the  protluctive  power  of  the  occupiers  has 
greatly  increased,  they  have  not  risen  in  social  position  in 
anything  like  the  same  |)roportion  as  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
The  value  of  land  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  last  three  centuries ;  the  condition  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  British  soil  has  improved  to  an  extent  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world;  while  perhaps  a 
majority  of  farmers — especially  in  England — command  the 
conveniences  of  \\ie  in  a  degree  relatively  lowei*  than  that  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  learn  from  Harrison  the  geographer,  that  a  farmer 
in  the  time  of  EUzabeth  *'  thought  his  gains  very  small 
"  towards  the  end  of  his  term  if  he  had  not  six  or  seven  years ' 
"  rent  lying  by  him,  therewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,"  be- 
flidea  an  amount  of  household  stuff  which  in  that  age  repre- 
WDted  considerable  wealth;  and  the  well-known  account 
given  of  his  father's  condition  by  Bishop  Latimer  tells  the 
bftzne  tale.  **  My  father,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  was  a  yeoman 
"  and  had  no  land  of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or 
"  four  [lounds  by  the  year  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon  he 
**  tilled  as  much  as  kept  half-a-dozeu  men.  He  had  a  walk 
**  for  u  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine. 
'^  He  kept  his  sou  at  school  till  he  went  to  the  university,  and 
''  maintained  him  there ;  he  married  his  daughters  with  tive 
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"  pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece  5  he  kept  hospitality  with 
"  his  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  p>oor ;  aod 
**  all  this  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm."  This  bespeaks  a  high 
I  degree  of  prosperity  amongst  the  yeomanry.  It  is  probable 
'  however  that  the  Bishop's  father  was  tenant  to  some  eccle- 
siastical body^  and  that  his  condition  was  somewhat  favour- 
able as  compared  with  the  yeoman  even  of  his  own  times ;  for 
it  is  matter  of  history  that  not  only  were  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  middle  ages  the  chief  depositories  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge and  the  best  practical  husbandmen  of  their  respective 
times,  but  they  were  also  the  most  indulgent  landlords.  The 
uionk^  had  derived  much  of  their  kuowledgt  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  on  husbandry,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
until  the  growth  of  commercial  opulence  in  this  countiy, 
which  succeeded  the  period  of  the  reformation,  English  hus- 
bandry had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which  the  art 
had  been  carried  by  the  Romans  previously  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  Perhaps  it  had  scarcely  attained  so  high  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  it  had  reached  before  the  corruption  of  man- 
nera  in  Rome^  and  when  the  generals  and  dictators  of  the 
repubUc  cultivated  their  own  lands.- 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  practices  which  are  dwelt 
u|)on  in  recent  works  on  agriculture  as  the  results  of  modem 
discovery,  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  classical  author&. 
Thus  Theophrastus  enumerates  six  different  species  of  ma- 
nures ;  and  adds,  "  that  a  mixture  of  soils  produces  the  siune 
"  effects  as  manure ;  clay,"  he  says^  *'  should  be  mixed  with  1 
"  sandj  and  sand  with  clay."  Cato  gives  precise  directions 
how  to  form  a  kiln  for  burning  lime,  which  was  much  used  by 
Jl-*  the  Romans  as  a  dressing  for  vines  and  ohves.  And  most  of 
the  manures  which  are  now  so  much  pressed  upon  our  at- 
tention were  known  and  esteemed  by  that  people ;  nights-soil 
and  the  dung  of  cattle  were  prescr\'ed  and  applied  with 
more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  used  towards  the  same  ob- 
jects in  this  country ;  and  above  all,  the  dung  of  birds  (the 
much  vaunted  modern  "guano'')  was  preferred  to  all  other 
descriptions  of  manure.  Marl  was  used  as  a  drosKing  by  the 
Greeks  ;  and  Voito  speaks  of  the  "  white  fossil  clay  "  (either 
chalk  or  marl)  with  which  he  saw  the  fields  manured  in 
j^  Transalpine   Gaul,    So  Columella  very  clearly  describes  a 
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method  of  draining  wet-bottomed  land  which,  somewhat  to 
the  surprize  of  many  intelligent  agricidturists,  has  just  be- 
eome  generally  known  as  a  practice  of  long  standing  in  £ssex. 
Bzcept  in  the  construction  of  his  implements,  the  ordinary 
temer  even  of  this  country  is  perhaps  little  superior  in  the 
art  of  husbandry  to  the  colonist  planted  in  Britain  by  the 
Ckmts  ;  and  it  is  in  the  combination  of  practices  compara- 
tively simple,  and  especially  in  making  outlays  with  a  view 
to  distant  returns,  that  the  advantage  of  the  skilful  cultivator 
of  tiie  present  day  consists.  We  learn  from  FIcta,  that  in  the 
fi^;iu  of  Edward  the  First  and  Second,  unless  an  acre  of  land 
could  be  made  to  yield  more  than  9kv  bttsheU  of  wheat,  the 
turner  would  be  a  loser  and  the  landlord  would  get  no  rent ; 
and  Sir  John  Cullum,  in  the  history  of  Hawkstcad,  has  cal- 
culated that  nine  or  ten  bushels  was,  at  a  much  later  period, 
a  lull  average  crop  for  an  acre  of  wheat, — a  low  rate  of  pro- 
duce,  for  which  imperfect  cultivation  and  an  amazing  excess 
of  tillage  will  sufficiently  account.  Yet  in  Flcta  we  meet 
with  directions  for  ploughing  and  manuring,  changing  and 
ehooBiog  seed,  and  generally  for  performing  all  operations  in 
husbandry  at  the  best  time,  and  in  the  best  manner,  which 
have  been  but  little  improved  upon  at  this  day.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century  agriculture  again  retro- 
graded ;  the  depopulation  of  England  became  so  great,  that 
the  landowners  enclosed  the  lands  around  their  castles  to 
fimn  pastures  for  sheep, — a  process  rendered  profitable  by  the 
great  demand  for  wool  by  the  cloth-manufacturers  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  dearths  which  occurred  in  this  age  furnish 
evidence  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture ;  for  instance,  in  1437 
and  1438  wheat  rose  from  4«.  or  4«,  6^.  per  quarter,  which 
was  about  the  ordinary  price,  to  U.  &».  8</.,  said  to  be  equi- 
valent to  13/.  69.  8d.  of  our  present  money ! 

In  1645  clover  was  introduced  by  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
who  had  observed  its  culture  in  Flanders,  and  by  1686  the 
turnip  had  begun  to  be  commonly  cultivated  in  the  fields. 
These  two  plants  form  the  basis  of  all  the  improvements 
which  have  since  been  made  in  British  husbandry.  The  prac- 
tical abrogation  of  feudal  tenures  during  the  Commonwealth, 
followed  by  their  abolition  by  law  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.,  prepared  the  way  for  all  the  progreaa  which  agriculture 
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made  previously  to  1760.  Though  many  sentiments  and 
habits,  which  originated  in  feudal  tenures,  (especially  the 
opinion  entertained  by  landlords,  that  something  more  than  a 
■trict  performance  of  contract*  as  to  rent  and  covenants  \va§ 
due  from  tenants,)  lingered  in  the  agricultural  community 
and,  to  the  extent  of  their  influence,  operated  most  injuriously 
upon  husbandr}' ;  and  though  tenants,  previously  to  IZ^tl, 
were  not  very  cnterprizing,  the  terms  on  which  they  held  thi 
land  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  defined  and  certain.  Leasee 
were  almost  universal,  and  generation  after  generation  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  farms  with  little  change  of  any  kind;  all 
of  whom,  by  steady  industry,  maintained  their  own  position 
in  society,  and  perhaps  rather  advanced  that  of  their  children. 
During  this  period  much  land  was  occupied  by  its  owners, 
small  freeholder  whose  possessions  ranged  from  one  to  three 
hundred  acres.  The  diminution  of  this  class  has  often  formed 
a  topic  of  unnecessary  lamentation  ;  tliey  were  generally  the 
least  skilful  husbandmen  of  their  day ;  and  it  is  not  the  ab- 
sorption of  small  farms  which  has  lessened  the  independence 
of  the  yeomanry,  but  the  attempt  to  unite  the  two  incom- 
patible conditions,  of  a  semi-feudal  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  and  a  superior  system  of  cultivation  by  the  te- 
nant, it  is  only  where  land  is  of  little  intrinsic  value,  as  in  a 
new  colony,  that  it  can  be  advantageous  to  unite  the  cha- 
racters of  landlord  and  cultivator ;  for  so  large  a  sum  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  the  absolute  interest  in  even  the  smallest 
farm,  that  the  cultivator  will  seldom  retain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  available  and  easily  convertible  ciipital,  which  is  indis— i 
pensablc  to  successful  farming.  Accordingly,  when  the  in- 
creased wcidth  of  the  community  or  other  causes  had  given  a. 
more  commercial  character  to  agricidtural  employments,  the 
small  occupying  proprietors  found  their  existence  unsuited  is> 
the  system  of  improved  husbandry.  Some  of  them,  having' 
ruined  their  estates  by  mortgage  after  mortgage,  pcr^atcd 
until  they  sunk  under  the  first  season  of  depression ;  others 
during  the  French  war  became  buyers  of  land,  and  cither  m— 
cended  into  the  station  of  landed  gentry,  or  shared  the  falc 
the  unsuccessful  land-jobbers  of  that  period;  while  a  third, 
and  perhaps  more  numerous  class,  converted  their  patrimo- 
nial farms  into  money,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  become  the 
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Successful  occupiers  of  much  larger  tracts  of  land  than  they 
could  otherwbe  have  managed.  Experience  has  proved  to 
demonstration,  that  the  necessity  of  providing  yearly  fur  on 
Adequate  and  definite  rent  operates  as  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  cultivator,  and,  by  compelling  him  to  exert  all  his  ia- 
Igenuity  and  foresight^  ordinarily  results  in  a  larger  produce 
!»nd  greater  farming  profit  than  he  would  have  derived  from 
•the  cultivation  of  his  own  land.  Besides,  an  occupying  owner 
Ss  often  induced  to  undertake  larger  outlays  in  building  or 
other  non-productive  improvements,  than  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  as  solely  occupier  or  landlord. 
I     Columella  illustrates  the  advantage  of  applying  abundant 

^pital  and  labour  to  land  by  the  following  story : — 

j 

"A  vinedresser  had  two  daughters  and  a  vineyard;  when  his  eldest 

daughter  married,  he  gave  her  a  third  of  his  viacyard  for  a  portion; 
'Votwith standing  which,  be  had   the    same  quantity  of  fruit  as  formerly. 

When  Ilia  yoanger  daughter  married,  he  gave  her  half  of  what  rcraaiacd, 
imd  atill  the  produce  of  his  vineyard  (now  reduced  in  space  by  two-thirdt) 
(Waa  not  diminished." — Lib.  iv.cap.  3. 

iThe  moral  of  this  is,  that  elaborate  cultivation  will  make  good ) 

the  loss  of  land.     In  short,  a  comparatively  small  farm  well  j 

^cultivated  is  far  more  profitable  than  a  larger  one  indifferently/ 

tilled, — a  truth  which  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  acknow-/ 

pledged,  or  at  all  events  acted  on,  by  British  farmers  of  thiaj 

I  day.     That  a  mortgaged  landlord  is  commonly  a  bad  one  for 

his  tenants,  is  a  fact  which  has  of  late  been  often  obtruded 

i  upon  the  public  notice ;  but  neither  in  this  ia  there  anything 

>  new.    We  find  that  the  agriculture  of  the  itomans,  which  had 

begun  to  decline  in  the  time  of  Varro,  had  fallen  very  low  in 

the  days  of  Pliny.   The  cause  assigned  for  this  national  cala- 

inity  was,  that  "  some  pro])rictors,   deriving  large  revenues 

**  from  the  provinces,  neglected  their  Italian  estates ;  others, 

■*  in  want  of  money  to  answer  the  demands  of  luxury,  raised. 

^  all  they  could  upon  credit  or  mortgage,  and  increased  the 

?*  rents  of  their  tenants  oppressively  to  meet  the  interest." 

'     We   refer  to  classical   authors,  chiefly  to  show   that  the 

Improved  practices  of  modern  husbandry  are  not  new  dis- 

pfeovenes,  but  have  been  recognized  by  civilized  commimi- 

:ies  in  all  ages ;  that,  if  in  this  country  agriculturists  have 

flowed  themselves  to  be  diverted,  to  some  extent,  from  the 

kafest  and  most  profitable  systems,  by  temporary  causes  or 
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illusory  expectations,  they  have  done  bo  in  defiance  of  the 
recorded  experience  of  nmnkind ;  and  that,  to  correct  such 
errors,  nothing  more  is  required  from  intelligent  husbandmrB 
than  fairly  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  their  own  bun- 
ness,  the  example  of  former  ages,  and  the  various  practices 
of  living  cultivntors. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  shall  first  brie£y 
review  what  may  be  designated  the  rise  and  progress  of  mo- 
dern husbandry  in  Great  Britain,  that  is,  during  the  period 
J  from  1760  to  1830;  and  then,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the 
works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  partly  firom  the 
resources  of  our  own  experience,  we  shall  endeavour  to  place 
before  the  reader  an  accurate  view  of  the  actual  state  and  pre- 
sent prospects  of  British  agriculture. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  from  170I  to  IJGO  was  betweeu 
32«.  and  SSs.  a  quarter,  nearly  20  per  cent  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  century.     This  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  successions  of  fruitfiil 
J^  seasons  which  are  comprised  within  that  period,  and  to  the 
improvements  in  tillage  which  were  slowly  but  steadily  in 
progress.     Though  the  country  was,  during  that  time,  more 
than  once  engaged  in  foreign  war,  that  circumstance  had  uo 
apparent  eifcct  upon  the  price  of  articles  of  subsistence ;  for 
we  frequently  find  the  price  of  com  lower  in  years  of  the 
most  vigorous  hostilities — hostilities  supported  by  loans  and 
accompanied  by  profuse  public  expenditure — than  in  other 
years  of  profomid  peace.     The  diflcrence  ia  fully  accounted 
for  in  every  instance  by  a  reference  to  the  historical  state-| 
ments  of  the  crops  of  the  respective  seasons.    The  populntioiij 
of  England  and  Wales  had  also  advanced  firom  5,475,000  ati 
.    1700  to  7,428,000  in   1770;  mid  the   standard  of  individual 
T*  enjoyment  had  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio.     Until  about  the 
^  year  1765  wheat  haid  been  constantly  exported   from  Un«i 
country,  and,  as  the  abiding  supremacy  of  the  landowna^ 
over  the  industry  of  this  nation  is  always  to  be  dietinoUy 
traced  in  the  statute-book,  a  premium  on  cultivation  of  corni 
had  been  given  to  the  English  farmers  in  the  shape  oC  a 
bounty  of  09,  a  quarter  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  aud  la 
the  same  proportion  on  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain*     Keono- 
miciJ  writers  have  pointedly  mentioaed  thr  ndvuh  '    ^ 

the  people  in  material  wealthy  and  in  particular  u 
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of  the  standard  of  comfort  amongst  the  labouring  classes, 
during  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Coltiyation  during  this  time  was  cnnsiderubly  extended,  as 
may  in  part  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  Inclosure  acta^j^ 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  of  these  there 
were  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  only  16  ;  increasing  to  226  in 
the  reign  of  George  II. ;  and  to  734  in  tlie  first  fifteen  years 
of  George  II L,  viz,  from  1760  to  177^- 

The  inelosures  effected  under  these  acts  were  of  two  kinds, 
— the  inclosiug  viastea  and  di\nding  common  fields.  First 
may  be  mentioned  the  inclosing  and  allotting  to  the  proprietors 
of  a  local  district  waste  lands,  or  lands  which  had  been  merely 
used  as  common  pastures ;  these  were,  before  inclosure,  usually 
of  little  value  either  to  those  who  had  a  right  of  common,  or 
to  the  community  as  assisting  in  the  production  of  food.  In- 
ferior cattle  and  sheep  were  poorly  fed  on  the  scanty  lierbage  of 
over-atocked  commons ;  their  inclosure  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  total  gain  of  so  much  land  to  cultivation.  Secondly,  there 
were  the  common  fields,  usually  arable,  in  which  the  proprie- 
tors possessed  lots  of  small  size,  varying  from  half  an  acre  to*)C 
three  or  four  acres,  "  lying  dispersedly,"  some  here  and  some 
there,  all  over  a  large,  open,  undruincd  and  ill-cultivated  field : 
the  owners  had  the  exclusive  right  to  sow  and  plant  their 
common-6eld  lands,  and  to  gather  the  crops  up  to  a  certain 
time,  aller  which  all  of  them  turned  in  their  flocks  and  herds 
indiscriminately,  which  wandered  as  of  right  over  the  whole 
common  field.  This  inclosure  was  the  grand  improvement  in 
England  of  the  eighteenth  ccutury,  and  it  was  a  landlord's  im- 
provement It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  great  and  rapid  progress  made  by  the  nation  in 
trading  and  manufacturing  industry,  which,  with  the  couse- 
quent  increase  of  population,  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
ori^n  of  all  the  concurrent  and  subsequent  improvement  of 
agriculture.  After  l?*^^?  which  was  a  year  of  considerable 
dearth,  many  years  of  deficiency  occurred,  often  several  in  sue- 
on,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  tilltige  imd  im- 
iroved  culture,  the  home  growth  of  corn  became  insutficieut  r^ 

ordinary  years  for  the  national  subsistence.   Prices  at  once 

n  to  rise,  and,  previously  to    1773»   ^^^  importation  of 

nhich  by  law  was  absolutely  prohibited,  had  been  per- 
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mitted  under  the  pressure  of  occasional  scnrcities.  In  1773 
a  new  corn-law  was  carried  hj  the  opponents  of  prohibition, , 
which  allowed  wheat  to  be  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  when 
the  price  was  at  and  above  4fi*-  a  quarter ;  and  from  that 
time  to  1792  the  average  price  of  the  whole  period  was  50f.V 
a  quarter,  though  it  varied  a  good  deal  in  different  years, 
being  as  high  as  59s.  a  quarter  in  177^)  ^  deficient  year,  and 
as  low  as  SGs.a  quarter  in  the  abundant  year  of  1779.  In  1" 
the  landowners  procured  a  new  corn-law,  which  prevcnt< 
importation  till  the  price  of  wheat  reached  54s,  a  quarter. 

In  England  much  capital  was  attracted  towards  agricultui 
which  had  the  effect  of  advancing  rents,  somewhat  to  the  sunT 
prize  of  the  landowners  themselves^  as  we  learn  from  Arthur 
Yotmg ;  and  the  agiiculturc  of  Scotland,  which  had  remained 
much  behind  tliat  of  England,  partook  of  the  improvement 
caused  by  commercial  wealth.  A  prize  essay  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society,  \vritten  in  1837  by  Mr.  John  Dudgeon 
of  Skylaw,  Kelso,  N.B.,  and  republished  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  (p.  62),  gives  1 
graphic  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Scotch  husbandry  at  this 
time.  The  same  writer  states  that  the  rental  of  Scotland  ad- 
vanced fi^m  IjSOOjOOO/.  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  in 
1783,  to  above  2,000,000/.  in  1795. 

In  the  year  1 792  a  period  commenced  which,  for  its  effc 
upon  British  agriculture,  is  entirely  without  a  parallel.    Froi 
1795   to   1813,  during  wliich  time  the  corn-markets  of 
north  of  Europe  were  closed  to  us  by  war  and  the  influence 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,thecrop8ofnearly  every  year  were  more 
or  less  deficient.     'ITiis  deficiency,  rendered  irremediable  by 
insuperable  obstructions  to  foreign  supply,  coincided  with 
constant  increase  of  po])ulation,  rapid  improvements  in  munu* 
factures  and  consequently  great  accumulation   of  wealth  ifl 
this  country.     Everything  therefore  was  in  favour  of  tlie  culti- 
vators of  land.     Our  growing  commerce  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  yearly  increased  the  demand  for  com ;  whil 
at  first  the  difficulty,  and  finally  the  impossibility  of  irapoi 
tation  from  abroad,  gave  the  home  grower  a  complete  mon( 
poly  of  the  home  market.     The  large  profits  of  farmers,  ani 
the  immense  advance  of  rents  which  occurred  in   Englftiid- 
from  1795  to  1813,  are  now  matter  of  history.  Mr.  Dudgcoc^ 
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mates  the  augmented  consumjjtion  of  butcher'a  meat, 
calculated  by  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  at  full  30  per  -JL 
cent.,  though  Oie  increased  weight  of  meat  from  the  improve- 
ment in  cattle  rendered  the  actual  advance  of  consumption 
far  greater.  But  the  rise  in  the  rental  of  Scotland  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  fact  of  the  period ;  that  rental,  we  have 
seen,  was  estimated  at  2,000,000/.  in  1795,  and  it  amounted 
in  1S15,  exclusive  of  houses,  to^273^0O0/.  It  is  plain,  thcrc- 
ibre,  that  the  landowners  obtained  the  lion's  share  of  the 
advantages  which  circumstances  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  landed  and  agricultural  interests. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice  the  exorbi- 
tant prices  of  com  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  and  to 
state  that  in  every  instance  the  advance  of  price  arose  from  scar- 
city, actual  or  apprehended,  lliis  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
treated  with  much  fullness  of  detail  in  Mr.  Welford's  tract. 

When,  in  1815,  peace,  accompanied  by  motleratcly  good 
leasons,  restored  Europe  to  a  more  natural  state  than  had 
existed  for  twenty  years,  the  landlords  and  fanners  of  this 
country  began  to  find  that  their  day  of  extraordinary  profits 
Jiad  passed  away;  and  then  commenced  that  fatal  stiiigglc 
to  secure,  by  means  of  prohibitory  laws  and  artificial  scarcity, 
ike  exorbitant  prices  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  the 
landed  interest.  The  com-Iaw  of  1815  was  passed,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  corn  until  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  had  remained  for  six  weeks  at  80*-  a  -V 
quarter, — a  price  which,  except  in  the  famine  year  of  1S16- 
17»  when  there  was  a  general  failiu-e  of  the  crops  throughout 
Europe,  was  never  once  attained.  After  various  temporary 
laspensions,  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  limit  lowered  to 
bout  7^^*  A  quarter,  by  tlic  complicated  plan  of  a  sliding- 
tale,  embodied  in  the  act  of  1828.  The  prices  at  which 
fcher  groin  might  be  admitted  bore  the  ordinary  proportion 
»  trheat,  TliLs  law,  like  its  predecessor,  only  served  to  ag- 
ravate  the  evils  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and,  by  fixing  the 
iigrring  hopes  of  agriculturists  upon  the  higli  prices  of  by- 
one  days, — prices,  which  the  slightest  attention  to  facts,  in 
e  absence  of  legislative  declaration  to  tlie  contrary,  must 
ve  taught  the  most  prejudiced,  could  never  return, — to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  fanners* 
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The  corn-law  of  1815  was  passed  in  the  full  belief,  on  the 
part  of  both  landlords  and  farmers,  that  it  would  succeed  in 
keeping  up  the  price  of  grain  to  about  the  limits  for  importa- 
tion which  it  fixed;  and  the  wrctclied  hanrest  of  1816,  tviUt 
its  consdiuent  famine  prices,  followed  so  quickly  upon  lit 
enactment,  that  its  utter  impotence  permanently  to  kerp  up 
prices  was  not  for  some  time  clearly  perceived.  When,  how- 
ever, three  successive  seasons  of  more  than  average  produc- 
tiveness occurred,  in  1818,  1819  and  1820,  the  inefflcacy  of 
the  law  to  keep  up  prices  became  obvious  to  all  intelligent 
politicians.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  182  K  over  which 
Mr.  Husklsson  presided,  distinctly  recommended  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  corn-trade  as  the  only  permanent 
remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  British  agriculturists,  by  pla* 
cing  their  business  on  a  sound  and  steady  foundation.  H«d 
such  rational  \ie\v8  then  prevailed,  the  alternation  of  transienl 
and  delusive  prosperity  with  real  distress  which  our  farmerfr>' 
have  subsequently  had  to  contend  with  would  have  bMtt 
avoided.  The  following  sketch  of  the  transition  from  war 
prices  to  those  of  peoce,  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Welford's  pam«^^ 
phlet,  seems  to  account  accurately,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  tuucll^| 
of  the  severe  distress,  which  was  unquestionably  suffbted  Uy  ' 
the  tenantry  of  Great  Britain  in  1831  and  1822. 

" The  period  jnat  passed  under  review.  Vli.  from  18U  to  1851,  iawrt 
of  the  must  e^-entful  in  the  history  uf  British  cummcTTe.  It  wu  a  timt  «f 
transition  from  the  high  prices  and  upeculaiion  in  pJtorfoitAnt  HuetuiUinM. 
which,  from  their  loog  continuance,  appeared  to  the  a^ority  of  ttudtri 
neccasary  incidents  to  commercial  undertakings, — to  the  ordinary  carmil 
of  peaceful  commerce.  That  to  the  agricultural  interest — meaning  there' 
farmers  and  landlords — it  was  undoubtedly  a  time  of  anxiety  and  ixifltt 
has  never  been  denied.  During  the  war,  from  the  cansrs  bdbre  «d' 
tu»  the  occupation  of  agricultutv,  which  in  all  agn  has  bein  one  of  fttow 
and  steady  progress,  a  puriauit  wherein  attention  to  minute  details  oiidfra- 
gal  industry  could  alone  secure  competence,  had  become  Uie  field  for  tlw 
most  reckless  and  daring  speculations.  Whilst  prices  n-ere  continually 
rising  from  year  tn  yetir,  as,  with  a  few  temporary  exceptions,  waa  the  csK 
thrtjughont  the  war,  and  com.  bo  matter  at  what  esjicnw  raiMd. 
tain  to  be  sold  with  great  profit,  men  would  b6  stire  to  be  cm 
hazard  into  the  business  of  husbandry.  Persons  without  any 
their  own.  undertook  farm^i  in  the  confident  expectation  tlmt  lAer 
two  LTopd,  sold  at  increasing  prices.  Uiey  would  be  cnn' 
their  ground.  Others  exteudwi  iheir  concerns,  beyond  '■■ 
estimate  of  their  xneans  could  have  justified,  in  txXi  Miancc  upoa  ]i«nui* 
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ncntlf  high  prioet  and  a  constantly  rising  market.  Tradesmen  left  their, 
own  occupationa  to  become  fanners,  and  bo  great  had  become  the  compe- 
tition for  farms,  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  that  landlords, 
instead  of  becoming  active  agents  in  advancing  rents,  had  only  to  select 
fheir  tenant  from  a  host  of  candidates.  This  state  of  excitement  naturally 
led  to  speculative  purchases  of  land  by  mere  jobbers,  as  well  as  by  already 
ciiiting  landowners." — JVtiford,  pp.  50,  51. 

Many  fiutnen  undoubtedly  accumulated  considerable  sums 
of  money  during  this  period^  but  still  more  of  them  adopted  a 
atfle  of  living  and  entered  on  undertakings  founded  upon  an 
expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  high  prices,  which  sub- 
■eqnent  events  proved  not  to  have  been  justified.  From  this 
onise  the  most  serious  losses  fell  even  upon  those  occupying 
&rmers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  mere  speculators ; 
while  most  of  those  who  had  speculated  upon  continued 
advances  in  price  were  ruined.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  legislative  attempt  to  secure  high  prices  prevented 
that  prompt  adjustment  of  engagements,  and  adaptation  of 
lyatema  of  cultivation  to  the  altered  state  of  circumstances, 
which  has  been  gradually  forced  upon  farmers  by  subsequent 
events.  In  1814  farmers  and  land-agents  from  Essex,  Kent, 
Wiltshire  and  various  other  parts  of  England  eagerly  testified, 
that  1009.,  908,,  or  SOs,  a  quarter  for  wheat  were  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  that  grain  could  be  grown  with  a  profit :  rents, 
tythea  and  other  tenant's  burdens  were  calculated  upon  that 
Male ;  and  it  affords  matter  of  surprize,  not  that  many  tenants 
■hoilld  have  suffered  and  failed  when  prices  fell,  as  in  1821 
and  1832,  to  51«.  and  42s,  a  quarter,  but  that  any  should 
have  withstood  the  shock.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  immediate  object  of  this  article  to  trace  in  detail  the 
fluctuations  of  agriculture  which  preceded  the  Committee  of 
1886,  or  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  aggravation  of  their 
evils  which  followed  every  effort  to  regulate  prices  by  restric- 
tive laws;  but  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  an  attentive 
euunination  of  the  evidence  offered  to  the  different  Commit- 
tees are  briefly  these. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  a  continually  increased  supply  of 
ebtn  fhjm  our  own  soil  operated  very  differently  upon  different 
dasaes  of  land.  Upon  the  deep  fertile  soils  and  strong  clay- 
ktids,  which  up  to  1792  had  alone  been  much  relied  upon  for 
producing  wheat,  no  material  alteration  of  system  had  taken 
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place  in  1 S21 ,  with  the  exception  of  n  more  liberal  appUcatioa 
of  manure,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  growth  of  clover*^ 
These  lands  had  always  been,  and  must  ever  be,  very  depen-j 
dent  upon  the  season ;  for  a  wet  autumn  would  materially  in-J 
terfere  >vith  sowing  them,  while  a  superabundance  of  moisture 
at  any  subsequent  period  of  the  year  effectually  prevented 
them  from  yielding  good  crops.     From  the  character  of  ot 
climate,  which  is  usually  redundant  in  rain,  the  supply 
bread  com,  whilst  it  continued  to  be  drawn  principally  front] 
the  heavy  lands,  was  subject  to  great  iluctuations  of  quantity^ 
and  consequently  to  considerable  variations  in  price.     Thit^ 
was  most  severely  felt  in  1799  and  1801,  and  led,  under  the 
pressing  caused  by  our  exclusion  from  foreign  aid,  to 
greatest  practical  improvement  which  has  yet  taken   plact! 
in  agriculture,  viz.  the  improved  cultivation  of  light  landjj 
But  though,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  season  detci 
mined  the  measure  of  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  wheat"" 
crops  on  the  deep  lands,  whilst  there  could  be  no  supplies 
drawn  from  abroad,  the  occupier  of  such  lands  was  sure  of  an 
am]>lc  remuneration  in  the  then  state  of  our  market.     If  the 
crop  was  good,  though  the  price  might  not  be  so  high  as  id 
a  year  of  scarcity,  the  amount  of  produce  afforded  a  full  mea- 
sure of  profit ;   and  the  seasons  in  which  the  heavy  laud 
would  bear  the  Itu'gest  crops  arc  those  in  which  the  light  land 
would  be  comparatively  deficient,  namely  dry  and  hot  sum- 
mers.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  were  defective  froi 
excess  of  moisture,  the  rise  of  price  which  followed  more  tht 
compensated  for  a  diminished  produce.    This  descrijiiion 
land,  therefore,  did  not  share  the  improvements  in  culu 
which  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  occasioned,  in  anyUi 
like  the  same  degree  as  the  lighter  land.     Besides,  from  tin 
comparative  simplicity  of  the  system  of  cultivation  and  tl 
smaller  amount  of  capital  required,  not  only  were  more  tenants 
ready  to  compete  for  them,  but  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
gross  produce  was  promised  as  rent,  than  upon  lands  of  « 
lighter  description.    The  produce  of  heavy  land  ap]>ear8  not 
to  have  averaged  more  than  about  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
the  acre, — a  rate  which  is  quite  inconsistent  v  ith  improved  an( 
profitable  farming,  unless  when  prices  are  permanently  ttn4' 
unnaturally  high. 
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But  upon  the  lighter  and  naturally  inferior  soils  forced 
cultrvation  effected  permanent  improvement.  Such  lands 
could  only  be  cultivated  in  tracts  of  some  extent,  and  wiUi 
the  aid  of  considerable  capital;  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  in- 
dispensable to  afford  the  necessary  manure,  and  turnips  and 
crops  were  of  necessity  raised  for  the  maintenance  of 
jheep.  To  attempt  to  grow  wheat  without  due  preparation, 

oftener  than  once  in  four,  five,  six  or  seven  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  land,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, More  skill  and  forecast  were  required  in  the  tenants,  and 
they  were,  as  a  class,  usually  men  of  a  higher  grade,  both  as  to 
property  and  intelligence,  than  the  hea\'y-land  farmers.  Ex- 
cept in  very  dry  seasons,  the  light  land  thus  managed  usually 
,  produced  as  good  (or  better)  crops  of  wheat  as  the  stronger  land.s/ 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  who  most  advanced  the  art  of 
husbandry,  at  all  events  up  to  1821,  and  to  whom  farming 
had  proved  the  most  gainful  occupation,  were  the  occupiers 
of  tJie  light  lands.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  one  class  of 
farmers  depended  entirely  upon  a  high  price  for  profit,  while 
the  other  was  obliged  to  look  more  to  quantity  of  j)roduce. 
When  prices  feD,  the  effects  of  this  difference  of  system  be- 
came siiificiently  apparent.  In  1821  and  1833,  the  chief 
complaints  and  the  most  lurgcnt  cases  of  distress  came  from 
the  occupiers  of  the  strong  and  naturally  most  fertile  arable 
lands, — land  which  the  Committee  of  the  latter  year  remarked 
"  had  been  old  wheat  and  bean  lands  from  time  immemorial," 

In  1833  a  series  of  abundant  seasons,  and  consequent  low 
prices,  of  which  we  have  had  no  other  example,  commenced. 
The  crop  of  1832  was  an  average  one;  and  the  summer  of 
1833  having  proved  %varm  and  dry,  the  wheat,  though  re- 
ported thin  on  the  ground,  was  found  to  yield  well  and  to  be 
of  good  quiUity ;  while  the  wheat  crop  of  1834  was  the  most^ 
productive  ever  known  in  this  country.  Tlie  produce  of  1S35 
was  little  inferior  in  point  of  (juantity  to  that  of  lS3-i  ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  1834  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  48«.  6d.  and 
in  December  1835  it  wils  as  low  aaSGs,  a  qujirtcr.  Again  tlierc 
was  a  cry  of  agricultural  distress,  and  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  over  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided,  wqs  appointed 
in  183€.  This  Committee  was  more  important  in  its  re- 
sults than  any  of  its  predecessors^  for  though  it  made  no  report 
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beyond  a  simple  transcript  of  the  very  voluminous  evidence 
taken  before  it,  that  evidence  completely  and  for  ever  set  at 
reBt  the  question  of  protection  to  agriculture-  It  was  Khown  by 
this  evidence  that  nothing  could  maintain  prices  permanently 
high  in  plentiful  years,  and  the  experience  of  the  previous 
twelve  years  had  proved  that  no  etTective  corn-law  could  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  a  defective  crop ;  not  a  doubt  wa» 
therefore  lefl  upon  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  per»on,  that 
the  protection  promised  to  the  farmer  by  the  corn-lawa 
altogether  illusory;  and  that  little  or  no  advantage  was  ob-< 
taincd^  even  by  the  landlords,  which  could  be  deemed  the 
sbghtest  equivalent  for  the  mischief  caused  by  those  laws  to 
the  community  at  large.  Nobody  attempted  to  account  for  the 
low  prices  of  the  three  years  previous  to  1836,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  alluding  to  the  exuberant  abundance  of  three 
successive  harvests ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that,  though  these  three  dry  seasons  liad  been  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  clay-lands,  no  Hmali  portion  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  those  lands  in  1834  and  1835  had  resulted  from 
improved  cultivation,  which  had  been  silently,  and  perh^N 
partially,  adopted  by  the  most  iutelUgent  agriculturists. 
We  do  not  know  where  so  large  a  mass  of  valuable 
dence,  as  to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britsin' 
during  the  previous  tifleen  years,  can  be  found  as  is  contained 
in  the  three  reports  of  the  Committee  of   1836,     Every- 
thing contributed  to  render  the  investigation  searching  ani 
compreheusivc.     It  was  the  grand  and  the  final  struggle 
tween  those  who  advocate  restrictive  and  protecting  com-lawt' 
aud  their  opponents,  who  may  be  said  to  be  nine-tenths 
the  thinking  men  of  the  community.     Prices  of  grain  wci 
low^  and  farmers  were  consequently  complaining  of  distreat' 
irom  tlic  simple  abundance  of  produce,  while  the  condition 
of  all  other  branches  of  industry  was  thriving  and  prosperoutr 
The   pretence  that  changes  in  the  currency  htul  so 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  as  to  cause  the  extrei 
tress,  which  had  been  contidcntly  put  forward  in  1821 
1822  by  the  supporters  of  protecting  duties,  had  been  re^ieat- 
edly  exposed  and  refuted;  aud  the  testimony,  which  the 
vocates  of  a  currency  constantly  depreciating  still  thought  i| 
necessary  to  adduce^  in  1836,  absolutely  extinguished  their  kit] 
I'ay  of  hope. 
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The  Committee  of  1836  could  not  agree  upon  a  report^but 
tbe  chairman  proposed  a  Ax^%  afterwards  published  by  him 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  constitucots,  the  ugriculturiats 
of  Uampahire^  holding  out  the  sound  conckisious  and  hope- 
All  views  which  the  evidence  eo  fully  juistitiedj  and  the 
miyority  of  the  Committee  have  tacitly  admitted  the  accuracy 
of  their  chairman's  iiiteuded  report  by  not  aubstituting  an- 
other. Mr*  Lefevre  said  the  distress  was  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  tlie  occupiers  of  cold  tenacious  soils,  and  to  those 
farmers  who  relied  upon  their  wheat  crop  as  their  main 
Bource  of  pro6t.  He  also  made  particular  mention  of  the 
modem  improvements  on  light  lands,  which  had  rendered 
them  tit  to  produce  wheat  at  a  less  cost  to  the  cultivator  than 
the  more  tenacious  soils ;  and  he  attributed  to  the  corn-laws 
much  oi'  the  fluctuation  in  price  which  had  been  ao  injurious 
to  all  occupiers  of  laud  in  Great  Britain.  lie  lurived  at  these 
conclusions,  viz.  that  with  energy,  skill  and  capital,  farmers 
had  little  to  fear  from  low  prices ;  that  the  best  thing  the 
Legislature  could  do  for  the  ngriculturisL  was  to  iree  hia  trade 
frf^xn  shackles  imposed  by  impolitic  laws,  and  avoid  disap* 
pointment  by  refraining  from  attempts  to  keep  up  artiticially 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  Such  was  the  condition  of 
British  agriculture  according  to  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
and  cautious  politician,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  intelligent 
and  practical  agriculturist.  From  that  time  the  com-law  has 
remained  a  political  party  question,  and  as  such  we  fear  may 
continue  to  exert  its  baneful  influence  upon  agriculture  for  a 
few  more  sessions;  but  by  the  more  intelligent  landlords  and 
farmers  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  Mere  deemed 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  protection  and  its  corollary — a  system 
of  high  pi-ices  and  scanty  produce.  The  best  amongst  tlic 
landowners  at  once  applied  themselves  to  effect  that  general 
improvement  in  husbandry  which  they  had  now  learned  was 
the  only  safe  basis  of  rent.  One  of  their  earliest  efforts  was 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,  iu 
1838,  which  now  numbers  7*'^*^  members,  and  includes  all  the 
most  eminent  agriculturists  of  the  day.  The  rapid  increase 
of  this  Society  and  the  interest  its  meetings  excite,  suffici- 
eoUy  demonstrate  its  value.  It  publishes  a  Journal  ludf-ycarly, 
ip  wliich  an  immense  moss  of  intelligence  from  all  i>arts  of  the 
kingdom^  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  practice  of 
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our  most  enterprising  cultivators,  are  comprised.     This  alon* 
would  tend  to  correct  errors  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  thc^s 
best  systems ;  but  the   Society  also  offers  prizes   for  &tocl£=- 
and  agricultural  implements,  which  are  yearly  exhibited  in  s^ 
different  part  of  the  country.     The  first  meeting  and  exhibi — 
tion  was  at  Oxford  in  1839,  the  next  year  at  Cambridge,  then  ac- 
Liveqiool,  the  following  at  Bristol,  the  past  year  at  Derby,  th^ 
present  at  Southampton,  and  each  successive  meeting  seems. 
to  liave  created  greater  interest  and  called  forth  more  com- 
petitors.  Thousands  of  farmers  who  attend  these  meetings  are 
incited  to  inquiry  by  the  impulses  they  there  receive,  and  g<* 
home  and  adopt  useful  [>ractices,  which,  but  for  the  Society  nod. 
its  exhibition,  might  not  have  travelled  into  the  same  localities 
for  half  a  century.    The  English  Society,  in  truth,  bids  fair  Xo 
effect  for  English  husbandry  what  the  Highland  Society  did 
for  the  agriculture  of  Seotlaud,  and  its  formation  thus  becomes 
a  marked  epoch  m  the  agriculture  of  South  Britain.  The  motto 
of  the  Society  is  "  Practice  with  Science,"  and  one  of  the  earliest^' 
consequences  of  its  operations,  according  to  an  able  review  or 
the  progress  of  English  agriculture  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Society, by  Philip  Pusey,  M. P.,  contained  in  the  second  part 
ofthe  Joxirnalfor  1842,  has  been  to  show  how  much  good  farm- 
ing exists  in  England,  and  to  prove  that  if  the  best  practice 
of  each  different  district  could  become  general  in  the  country^ 

•JL  b  very  great  improvement  would  be  at  once  effected.  This  is 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  A  system  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  beneficial  in  one  district,  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  adopted 
in  others  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known,  provided  there  are  not 
difficulties  of  greater  magnitude  to  be  overcome  than  themecrc 
m  ineriuB  of  practical  farmers.  That  such  difficulties  exist 
we  know,  and  we  fear  that  the  root  of  them  lies  deeper  than 
can  be  reached  by  any  merely  Agricultund  Society  whatever. 
What  tliosc  difficulties  arc,  how  they  impede  the  productive- 
ness of  English  agriculture,  and  what,  but  for  such  difficulties, 
might  he  oiu-  progress  in  husbandry,  we  shall  exideavour  to 
•how. 

Tlic  common  operations  of  husbandry  are  executed  with 
considerable  uniformity,differenccs  of  soil  considered. through- 
out the  country ;  and,  though  in  some  districts  savings  might 

ir  be  usefully  ctfectcd  l»y  lessening  the  number  of  horses,  il  ifi 
not  by  the  universal  adoption  of  two-horse  ploughs^  unc-horse 
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carta — ^both  good  in  their  way — and  similar  improvements  of 
detail,  as  many  persons  seem  to  imagine,  that  the  large  ad- 
ditions to  the  productiveness  of  English  soils  are  to  be  made ; 
and  it  is  only  by  such  increased  productiveness  that  English 
farmers  con  secure  steady  profits.  That  an  average  rate  of 
produce  hitherto  deemed  extraordinary  is  easily  attainable,  all 
practical  agriculturists  now  admit.  Much  can  undoubtedly  be 
done  by  a  judicious  economy  in  animal  labour  and  by  the  use 
of  improved  implements ;  but  the  grand  obstacle  to  agricul- 
tural improvements  is  want  of  available  capitalj  and  this  ap- 
plies as  well  to  landlords  as  to  tenants.  The  great  majority  of 
tenant  fanners  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  manage  the  yearly 
routine  of  their  forms  to  the  best  advantage,  much  less  to  un- 
dertake outlays  in  permanent  improvements,  for  which  the  re- 
turn, though  perhaps  large,  must  be  gradual  and  distant  Not 
a  few  live  firom  hand  to  mouth,  and  many  can  scarcely  make 
their  income  meet  their  necessary  expenditure.  Such  farmers 
are  now  much  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  before  IJ92, 
as  described  by  Burke.  A  knowledge  of  the  best  practices 
of  husbandry  would  be  of  little  service  to  tenants  of  this 
class,  for  they  can  but  just  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and 
every  step  towards  improved  husbandry  implies  some  previ- 
ous outlay,  or  some  unaccustomed  postponement  of  money- 
producing  crops.  Such  farmers  are  usually  found  upon  the 
strong  clay-lands,  and  not  a  few  of  them  occupy  some  of  the 
most  naturally  fertile  soils  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  H.  Haudley 
has  well  described  the  state  of  the  inferior  order  of  clay-land 
farmers,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Pusey's  article,  where  he  says : — 

"  A  main  reason  why  clay-farms  have  to  a  considerahle  extent  fallen 
into  '  inferior  hands,'  is  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  the  only  farms 
which,  from  the  moderate  outlay  required  to  enter,  come  within  the  reach 
of  a  certain  class.  If,  for  instance,  a  farming  servant  or  cottager,  cither  by 
marriage,  bcqucst/or  a  long  course  of  industry,  shall  have  become  possessed 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  desire  to  be  himself  an  occupier,  he  is  debarred 
from  entering  upon  a  grazing,  a  mixed,  or  a  convertible  farm,  by  the  capital 
necessary  to  purchase  stock  or  artificial  manures ;  but  for  a  small  clay- 
farm,  a  team  of  horses  and  a  few  implements  arc  alone  necessary.  He 
ploughs,  sows  and  reaps,  and  converts  his  straw  into  what  he  calls  ma- 
nure by  the  mouths  and  feet  of  a  few  starved  calves  or  yearlings,  mainly 
aided  by  the  winter  rains,  and  then  carts  it  on  his  land  little  better  than 
rotted  straw.  No  wonder  the  condition  of  small  clay-farms  should  be  low ; 
yet  however  diaagrceable  the  enumerated  drawbacks  to  a  day-farm,  and 
I  admit  they  arc  nuuiy,  there  is  nooe  mon  grateful  for  capittl  cxpeaded^ 
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cither  in  drainiog  or  manure.  Once  draioed,  the  art  orcUy-fiummg 
sifits  in  the  art  of  ploughiug  and  the  art  o(  makiog  manure.  If,  oa 
one  hand,  the  clays  could  odvautii^eously  spare  Iheir  superflaotu  moUttuc 
to  the  thir^tr,  gravelly,  or  sandy  &oils,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  bom 
liLe  these  under  a  summer  sun.  and  at  all  events  retain,  until  required  by 
the  crop,  whatever  manure  u  put  into  them. — TVoiu.  Roy.  Emg.  Jgric  ^oe. 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  171- 

It  must  not  be  Gupposed  that  this  description  merely  ap- 
plies  to  the  small  teuaiit ;  many  of  the  occupiers  of  consider- 
able fjiinns  are  in  n  similar  predicament.  They  have  per- 
haps  a  moderate  capital^  but  not  sufficient  for  the  better 
systems  of  husbandry  which  a  comparatively  araaJl  addi* 
tioaul  command  of  money  would  enable  them  to  adopt.  They 
calcidate  on  a  return  of  the  whole  of  their  capital  onoo  in 
the  year;  they  have  been  able  to  stock  their  farms  in  aa 
ordinary  way  and  to  plant  their  first  crops,  but  in  so  doing 
all  their  capital  has  been  exhausted.  They  ore  entirely  dei- 
pendent  upon  the  coming  harvest,  whether  they  sIulU  be  abla 
to  pay  their  way  or  not.  Such  men  always  look  for  a  high 
price  of  corn,  for  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  pre- 
parations necessary  to  produce  a  large  return  per  acre ;  they 
invariably  grasp  at  present  advantage^  which  induces  them  to' 
t  sow  too  wide  a  breadth  of  corn ;  they  arc  commonly  sotn^ 
what  in  arrear  with  their  landlord,  and  not  unfrequently 
have  procured  advances  from  the  factor  or  the  miller  on  the 
credit  of  their  growing  crops.  These  farmers  are  the  sjKirt  of 
seasons,  and  to  expect  improved  culture  from  them  would  be 
absurd.  On  such  men  the  corn-laws  act  most  injuriously, 
for  they  never  get  and  they  never  expect  more  than  barely 
average  croj)S, — say,  for  instance,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Suppose  such  a  tenant  to  have  filly  acres  pf  wheat, 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  hia  farm,  for  which  he  calculated  on  re- 
ceiving the  act  of  parliament  price,  lately  estimated  at  about 
653,  a  quarter,  or  16/.  5$.  an  acre;  if  the  price  of  wheat  foils 
to  45s.  a  quarter,  or  1  \L  5s,  an  acre,  it  makes  a  total  differ-^ 
encc  to  the  tenant  of  250/.  on  his  year's  crop  of  wheat, 
Here  probably  more  than  the  whole  rent  is  unnihiUted«| 
though  the  actual  loss  is  perhaps  distributed  amongst  tho 
tradesmen,  the  labourers  and  the  creditors  of  the  tenant, 
tlie  hmdlord  escaping  all  loss  through  the  law  of  distrets. 
Now  had  the  wheat  crop  occupied  only  aboiit  thirty-thirc 
ocrcsj  or  a  sixth  port  of  the  farm,  when  there  was  a  pn 
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of  low  prices,  and  profit  was  sought  by  applying  the  land  to 
other  purpofleSj  such  an  keeping  stock,  the  tall  in  tho  price 
of  com  would  have  been  less  felt,  and  the  acrcnble  produce 

haps  one-third  larger.  Not  a  few  such  calculations  were 
Utd  to  the  Cuuiuiittee  of  1836,  as  decisive  evidence  of  tho 
nacessity  of  protection  to  support  prices  ;  the  obvious  answer 
to  which  was,  that  protection  did  not  always  support  pnces, 
aiul  that,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  fell,  the  certain  conse- 
quence was  disaster  to  the  occupiers  of  clay-land  who  were  in- 
sufficiently provided  with  capital,  in  nearly  every  ciise  such 
a  farm  requires  to  be  drained,  which  at  the  very  lowest  will 
imply  an  outlay  in  advance  of  from  3/.  to  5/.  per  acre.  The 
tenant  in  many  cases  can  scarcely  provide  for  the  current 
expenses  of  his  farm,  and  the  Landlord,  who  sometimes  getH  his 
full  rent,  and  sometimes  docs  not,  will  naturally  be  unwilling, 
even  if  he  be  able,  to  undeitake  the  drainage  for  such  a  tenant ; 
neither  can  the  latter  borrow  money  to  drain  his  farm,  for  who 
would  risk  a  loan  for  such  a  purpose  to  a  yearly  tenant  ?  Yet 
until  an  advance  of  capital  is  made  by  some  one,  improve- 
ment is  utterly  hopeless  and  prodtable  occupation  out  of  the 
question.   Mr.  Fison,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  in  1836, 

aking  of  farmers  of  the  kind  we  have  just  mentioned,  said, 
l^tfae  great  error  of  the  old  race  of  farmers  is,  that  they  go, 
"fts  it  is  called,  to  the  barn-door  for  everything."     But  this 
IS  an  error  caused  by  necessity,  the  consequence  of  deficient 
capital*     Mr.  Gtsbomc  observed  in  one  of  the  recent  corn- 
law  debates,  that  "  it  might  sound  strange  to  some,  but  he 
'*  would  assert  that  the  growing  corn  was  the  rudest  and 
"  most  barbarous  process  of  agriculture  ;"  this,  though  some- 
wlmt  quaintly  stated,  is  literally  true ;  as  waii  tlie  succeeding 
remanw  of  the  same  gentleman,  that  "in  every  country,  as 
**  improvements  Udce  place  and  greater  skill  is  introduced  and    . 
**more  labour  is  employed  in  cuhivation,  a^ttmaiier  port  ion  of  '^ 
**  lend  iadtvoUd  to  the  produciipn  of  corn  j"  though  a  good; 
fiuiner  will  obt^iin  a  larger  produce  of  corn  from  the  dimi- 
niahed  number  of  acres.    It  is  tliis  exclusive  dependence  u|>on 
00m  crops,  the   "going  to   the   barn-door  for  everything,^' 
which  is  the  great  bane  of  the  ordinary  class  of  farmers,  -v" 
Many  tenants  have  not  the  requisite  means  to  become  im- 
provers under  any  circumstances ;  and  the  unwillingness  of 
landlords  to  grant  leases  of  considerable  duration,  which  ua- 
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fortunately  prevails  throughout  England,  will  prevent  their  ob- 
taining tenauts  able  and  willing  to  invest  the  proper  amount 
of  capital  ia  farming.  The  late  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the 
present  Earls  Spencer,  Ducie  and  lladnor  form  however  no- 
ble cxccj>tions.  This  aversion  to  leases  must  be  overcome, 
before  any  great  and  general  agricultural  improvement  can 
take  place.  It  has  been  said  that  a  lease  is  binding  on  the 
landlord  only,  for  if  a  tenant  is  unable  to  pay  his  rent  and 
perform  his  covenants,  the  owner  is  but  too  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  him,  which  ia  true  as  regards  the  class  of  farmers  before 
alluded  lo ;  but  landlords,  if  prices  should  become  steady,  in- 
stead of  looking  to  the  man  who  might  offer  the  most  rent, 
would  think  more  of  the  ultimate  result  of  having  persona  of 

Jl  capiud  upon  their  estates,  and  in  this  way  would  really  r? 
ccivc  better  and  more  certain  incomes  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent. Such  however  has  been  the  fluctuation  of  prices  of  late 
years,  that  many  really  good  tenants  are  as  much  averse  to 
leases  as  landlords ;  they  do  not  Uke  being  bound  to  terms 
calculated  upon  prices  which  they  can  never  be  certain  of  ob- 
taining for  two  years  together.  If  the  rents  offered  con  only 
be  given  when  corn  is  at  the  artificial  price  promised  by  the 
corn-laws,  we  cannot  blame  tenants  who  hold  off  from  leases; 
but,  while  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  the  capital  necessary 
for  extensive  and  permanent  agricultural  improvements  will 
not  in  general  be  forthcoming. 

The  outlays  upon  land  which  are  now  wanted  to  give  that 
full  development  to  agricultiu-e  which  modern  knowledge 
demands,  may  be  classed  as  those  which  are  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  tenant,  those  which  ouglit  to  be  shared  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  those  which  are  peculiarly  laniUord's 

^  improvements.  In  the  first  class  must  be  included  all  the 
outlay  in  cultivation  which  can  be  repaid  with  reasonable 
profit  within  the  currency  of  a  lease;  for  without  leases  the 
more  important  improvements  w  ill  never  be  made  by  tenants, 
though  the  effect  is  always  to  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  land.  And  this  is  at  once  the  most  important  cIaas  of 
ex[>enditure  and  the  least  capable  of  being  defined ;  for  a  tenant 
of  rapital,  with  the  security  of  a  term,  will  often  find  it  answer 
his  piu*pose  to  effect  improvements  ^^ro|KTly^^rilhin  the  pKV 
vince  of  the  landlord.  The  second  class  would  comprise  per- 
maoeut  draining,  towards  which  the  huidlord  should  at 
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provide  the  tiles;  nhilc  the  third,  or  landlord's  class,  consists 
of  the  e^fictiqnjof  ^uLldingSj  the  inclosing  and  bringing  into 
cultivation  waste  tracts,  the  forming  large  outfalls  for  water, 
by  straightening  or  deepening  streams  and  rivers,  the  irriga- 
tion of  meadows,  or  any  of  those  extensive  outlays  which 
oflen  double  or  treble  the  value  of  the  property  for  all  future 
time.  We  shall  be  able  to  quote  instances  of  improvements 
of  each  kind,  which  offer  the  most  encouraging  results  to  both 
tenants  and  landlords. 

The  heavy  lands  are  those  on  which  improvement  is  most 
^  wanted,  and  where  it  seems  to  offer  the  most  immediate  ad- 
vantages ;  to  such  lands,  therefore,  we  shall  first  direct  the 
reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
says: — 

"  It  is  only  Beven  years  since  wc  heard  in  England,  chiefly  through  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  manufacturer  of  Scot- 
land, now  well  known  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  had  found  the  means  of 
making  all  land,  however  wet  and  {xrar  it  might  he,  warm,  sound  and  fer- 
tile, and  that  this  change  was  brought  about  by  two  processes,— thorough^ 
\  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing. ...  As  the  whole  surface  of  retentive  soils 
is  rendered  wet,  not  by  accidental  springs,  but  by  the  rain,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  field  must  be  made  thoroughly  dry  by  undcr-drains  running 
throughout  at  equal  distances ;  any  field  however  wet  might  be  so  dried 
provided  these  under-dnuns  were  cut  sufficiently  near  to  each  other." 

The  benefits  derived  from  such  draining,  though  obvious 
on  a  mere  statement,  can  scarcely  be  completely  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  not  had  some  experience  in  woricing  un- 
drained  clay  land.  Recent  communications  to  the  Society 
have,  however,  shown  that  a  system  of  frequent  draining  has 
long  prevailed  on  the  arable  lands  of  Norfolk,  Elssex,  Hertford- 
shire and  Suffolk,  though,  straw  and  bushes  being  the  materials 
commonly  used,  the  drains  had  not  the  permanent  character 

^  of  Mr.  Smith's  tile-drains.  The  expense  however  is  much 
less,  being  only  i^bout  3/.  per  acre,  and  the  drains  remain 
effective  for  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years.  Such  drain- 
ing has  always  been  done  by  the  tenant,  and  is  calculated 
to  be  repaid  in  two  or  three  years.  Even  in  Scotland  the 
frequent  draining  is  known  as  the  Essex  system,  and  the 
men  of  Essex  probably  derived  it  from  the  Romans ;  for  by 
the  Roman  writers  on  husbandry  the  process  is  most  accu- 

1^  rately  described. ,  But  if  the  agricuteural  communily  ia  in- 
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debted  to  Mr.  Smith  rather  for  calling  general  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  draining  clay  land  than  for  the  actual  in- 
vention oi'  the  practice,  the  system  of  subsoil-ploughing  which 
he  has  introduced  has  all  the  merit  of  an  original  discovery. 
The  plnn  ia  this : — having  rendered  the  land  dry  by  drains 
at  lenst  thirty  inches  deep,  and  tilled  up  with  stone,  gravel, 
or  other  porous  material  to  within  eighteen  or  sixteen  inches 
of  the  surface,  Mr.  Smith  stirs  the  subsoil  with  a  plough, 
which  is  simply  the  frame  of  a  plough  without  the  mould- 
board  ;  and  following  in  the  ftirrow  made  by  the  ordinary 
plough,  he  stirs  and  pulverizes  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it 
to  the  surface.  The  effect  of  this  stirring  is  to  admit  the  air, 
light  and  water  to  the  previously  imperN-ious  subsoil,  and 
80  to  ameliorate  its  character,  that  portions  of  it  may  be 
afterwards  brought  to  the  surface  by  deep  ploughing,  whOe 
the  roots  of  plants  can  run  into  it  and  the  water  penetrntea 
through  it  to  the  drains.  The  general  use  of  this  plan  u|ion 
strong  land  will  have  as  great  an  effect  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  clay  soils  of  the  country,  as  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry had  previously  done  upon  the  light  soils.  Clay  land 
drained  and  subsolled  can  be  worked  with  fewer  horses  than 
before  the  operation,  it  can  be  ploughed  much  sooner  after 
wet,  the  crops  are  less  dependent  upon  seasons  and  are  posi- 
tively more  abundant  in  every  description  of  season,  while  they 
are  brought  to  maturity  a  full  fortnight  earlier  than  on  un- 
draincd  land  of  the  same  qualitj'. 

The  attention  lately  paid  to  draining  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  a  great  vainety  of  machines  for  the  manufacttire  of  draining- 
t.  tiles,  which  have  already  reduced  the  price  of  those  tiles  from 
559,  to  30«.  per  1000 ;  and  a  clay  draining-pipc,  also  made  by 
machinery,  can,  we  understand,  be  produced  and  sold  within 
twenty  miles  of  London  at  the  low  price  of  18*.  per  1000. 
This  brings  the  cost  of  tile*draining  within  Ci  sum  which  a 
tenant  on  lease  may  bo  justified  in  expending  himself,  should 
his  landlord  decline  to  contribute  to  such  an  important  im- 
provement of  his  own  property.  There  are,  howei'er, 
many  obstacles  to  landlord's  expenditure  in  aid  ■  "  '  '  ' 
that  tre  believe  it  must  generally  be  done  at  the 
of  the  tenant;  but  in  cither  case  the  cheap  mnnufncturtttf 
dralning-tiles  is  an  important  element  in  all  improvemeats  on 
the  clays. 
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The  clay  land,  having  been  drained  and  subsoil-ploughed, 
now  becomes  fitted  for  the  gro\vth  of  turnips,  mangold-wurzel, 
carrots  and  other  crops  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle  and  sheep; 
and  the  intelligent  fanner  will  quickly  find  his  account  in  ab- 
staining from  sowing  so  many  acres  of  com  on  such  land  as 
heretofore^  and  aiming  at  a  great  return  per  acre.  The  mode 
in  which  Earl  Lovelace  has  successfully  cultivated  mangold- 
wurzel  an?  other  roots  (having  grown  of  the  first-named  root 
4*1,  50,  51  and  68  tons  to  the  acre)  seems  admirably  suited  to 
strong  land : — 

"  The  land  is  ploughed  up  in  the  autumn^  first  laying  on  abont  aeren  or 
eight  loads  of  dung  (of  fifty  cubic  feet  each).  In  the  spring  it  is  cross-cut 
and  harrowed  to  a  smooth  surface.  In  April  the  ground  is  ridged  at  a 
width  of  three  feet  by  a  double  mould-board  going  out  and  returning  in 
the  same  furrow.  The  subsoil-plough  follows  immediately  along  the  far- 
row and  stirs  the  ground  fifteen  inches  deeper;  and  the  remainder  of  the, 
fifteen  loads  of  dung  allotted  to  each  acre  is  put  in  the  trench  and  covered 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  mangold  is  sown  on  the  newly- formed  ridge 
with  the  Northumberland  drill  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May  i  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards  the  furrows  are  subsoiled  (so  that 
the  whole  field  is  thoroughly  stirred),  and  the  plants  arc  left  to  stand  at 
intervals  (in  the  lines)  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches,  the  lines  being  three 
feet  apart." 

The  effect  of  this  culture  is,  that  "  the  plants  grow  so  ra» 
"  pidly  as  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  soil,  and  the  shade 
"  of  the  leaves  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds ;  consequently 
"  no  hoeing  is  requisite  after  they  have  once  been  thinned  out 
"  to  their  proper  distance."  The  prodigious  advantage  which 
such  a  preparation  affords  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  produce  of  wheat  on 
Earl  Lovelace's  farm  proves  the  excellence  of  this  mode  of 
preparation:  in  1830  the  wheat  crop  produced  forty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  1839  forty  bushels,  in  1841  ^irty- 
eight  bushels,  and  in  1843  forty  bushels.  Now  the  cnormoiu 
mass  of  roots  which,  by  such  a  system^  can  be  grown  upon 
strong  land  will  afford  provender  for  u  large  stock  of  cither 
cattle  or  sheep  or  both,  and  when  once  this  plan  has  been 
established  it  will  insure  permanent  fertility.  The  prelimi- 
nary outlay  necessary  fvur  its  establishment  will  form  the  great 
difliciUty  with  the  generality  of  farmers. 

Passing,  then,  fh»m  the  heavy  soils,  which  appear  to  stand 
moat  in  need  of  permanent  improvement  and  to  oAr  the  moat 
otdit  and  immediata  return  fiw  luch  outlay^  we  hava  to  note 
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what  is  doing  on  the  light  lands.     In  the  Journals  of  the  En- 
glish Society  we  find  numerous  accounts  of  tbc  beneficial  effect 
uf  the  amalgamation  of  soils,  n  ithout  which  no  amount  of  maf 
nure  or  care  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  culture  will  in  »omc 
cases  give  permanent  fertility.    Such  means  of  fertilizing  Ian 
have  long  been  practised  in  certain  districts,  whilst  in  oth 
equally  well  situated  for  such  improvements  they  seem  to  ha 
been  entirely  unknown.    Thus  marl,  chalk  and  clay  have  been 
extensively  applied  to  sandy  soils  in  Bedfordshire,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk  and  Hampshire ;  and  in  the  fen  districts  of  Lincoln- 
shire the  application  of  marl  or  clay  to  peaty  soils  has  enabled 
enormous  crops  of  wheat  to  be  grown  where  formerly  nothin, 
but  light  oats  could  be  raised.   Chalk  has  also  been  extcnsivcl 
used  upon  clay  land,  whether  resting  upon  an  open  or  imper 
\'iou3  subsoil,  with  excellent  results.     The  foundation  of  the 
wonderful  improvements  made  by  the  lute  Earl  of  Leicester  i 
the  loose  sandy  soil  of  Noriblk,  of  which  his  estate  original!; 
consisted,  was  the  making  the  sandy  commons  solid  wi 
marl.    The  land  upon  wliich  Lord  Leicester  (then  Mr.  Coke' 
commenced  his  improvements  m  1778  hod  been  let  at  3ji.  att 
acre,  and  was  offered  to  the  same  tenant  at  a  rent  of  5*.  an 
acre  and  refused ;  upon  which  his  lordship  took  the  estate  Loto^H 
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his  own  hands,  and  with  characteristic  energy  commenced  tha 
unexampled  course  of  improvement  for  which  West  Norfolk 
has  been  since  distinguished.  Such  was  the  accidental  origin 
Jf  of  the  Holkham  farming.  That  land  which  was  declined  by 
the  tenant  at  5^.  an  acre,  now  usually  produces  thirty-twio 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  details  of  Lord  Leiccste 
improvements  in  Norfolk,  which  may  be  read  in  an  article 
Lord  Spencer  in  the  third  volume  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  are  full  of  interest ;  our  limits,  however, 
preclude  an  extract.  One  important  element  of  Mr.  Coke's 
success  as  an  agriculturist  was  the  gathering  togcthci*  of  prac- 
tical farmers,  at  his  celebrated  Molkham  8hcej>8hearingfl. 
There  his  plans  were  examined,  and  criticized  or  approved 
by  the  best  judges  of  the  day,  and  the  result  was  the  improve- 
ment of  all  parties.  Another  was  his  introiluction  of  long 
and  rational  leases.  The  meetings  of  the  English  Society  arr  • 
now  effecting  the  same  thing  upon  a  more  extended  scate, 
and  we  confidently  hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  pcxi 
the  dosa  of  ordinary  farmers  approaching  that  degree  of 
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fence  in  cultivation  which  our  best  agriculturists  have  already 
attained.  Nine  ycni^  elapsed,  after  Mr.  Coke  had  shown 
by  his  own  practice  that  wheat  could  be  profitably  grown  in 
Norfolk,  before  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his  neighbours 
to  follow  his  example.  Much,  however,  of  that  unwillingness 
to  adopt  new  modes  of  cultivation  has  been  worn  away,  and 
improvements  which  are  within  the  farmer's  means  are  much 
more  readdy  accepted  than  formerly.  We  shall  cite  a  few  ac- 
tual results  of  the  benefit  derived  from  dressing  light  land 
with  other  soil  of  a  different  texture.     Mr.  Pusey  says  ; — 

"A  qucstioD  is  sometimes  asked,  when  the  admixture  of  soils  is  proposeO, 
Ii  clay  better  than  dung?  The  answer  is.  Yes;  for  on  very  light  land 
eren  dang  will  not  produce  wheat,  but  clay  will.  And  t  may  now  give  a 
etfte  in  point  which  happened  this  year  on  my  own  land,  a  piece  of  barky, 
coataioing  twelve  acres,  the  soil  a  poor  loose  peaty  sand.  When  the  blade 
appeared,  one  half  of  the  piece  looked  green  and  healthy,  the  other  half 
H  yellow  and  sickly.  To  Uie  iJiriving  portion  there  had  been  applied  two 
^  slight  dressings  of  strong  clay  (not  marl  •,  for  it  had  been  examined), 
amoQDting  to  only  fifty  loads,  on  the  acre.  The  boundary  was  distinct, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  sickly  portion  was  a  patch  of  vigorous  growth. 
Here  bad  been  a  clay  heap  one  year  before." 

I        At  harvest  an  acre  of  the  unclayed  land  yielded  thirty-four  ^ 
bushels  and  a  half  of  barley,  while  a  clayed  acre  produced 
forty-six  bushels;  so  that  this  lasting  improvement  of  the  soil 

•^  was  paid  for  in  the  first  year.  In  many  parta  of  the  country 
the  surface  consists  of  a  very  thin  stratum  of  clay  and  gravel, 
without  any  chalk,  though  resting  immediately  upon  a  sub- 
soil of  pure  chalk.  This  is  the  case  on  the  hills  of  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  Hertfordshire  and  many  other  districts  geologi- 
cally similar.  In  the  first-named  counties,  pits  twenty  feet 
deep  are  sunk  into  the  chalk,  and  as  much  as  2000  bushels  of  r- 
that  material  to  the  acre  are  wheeled  in  barrows  and  spread 
over  the  surface;  in  such  situations  the  cost  of  this  very  im- 
portant improvement  does  not  exceed  45«.  per  acre.  Claying 
fen-land  costs  only  545.  an  acre,  and  converts  very  bad  soils 
into  productive  land,  while  the  benefit  of  such  improvement 
is  felt  for  twenty  or  even  thirty  years. 


*  It  ift  Bciiicely  neceuary  to  infumi  even  the  non- agricultural  reader,  thst  marl 
U  clay  which  contaiDS  more  or  leai  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  It  Ima  been 
mooted  wbetber  pure  clay,  containing  no  calcareou*  lubitance,  will  be  beneficial  as 
ftdrrMing  on  light  koIIs:  experience  and  reason  alike  determine  that  it  will. 
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"  Yet»"  says  Mr.  Paaey,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  laad  in  cfciy  diiliiet 
to  which  these  improvementa  are  applicable  on  which  they  are  oot  prs^ 
tised,  although  they  are  permanent,  while  farmers  lay  oat  3/.  an  acre  for 
bones  which  hardly  last  above  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  that  the  fvn- 
ers  of  these  districts  have  any  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  each  procesi.  Why, 
then,  is  not  each  universally  carried  out  upon  every  acre  of  land  withiD  its 

Lowo  limits  ?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  In  some  degree  nooe 
of  us  carry  outfall  that  is  in  our  power ;  Tlui  vani  qf  copiial  or  wami  ^ftm' 
jidence  in  the  tenure  of  farms  are,  I  tuppose,  the  two  principal  eantee  qf  tkii 
omission.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  remedy.  /  think  the  mart 
landowners  acquaint  themselves  with  the  real  lAerits  mnd  d^adHes  of  farm' 
ing,  the  more  these  two  obstacles  will  be  smoothed ;  and  I  roust  say  that  Isnd- 
agents  might  promote  such  improvements  more  than  they  do,  if  they  would 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  common  practice  of  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods. We  have  many  intelligent  land-agents,  but  it  is  an  evil  thit 
any  land-agents  should  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  land." 

This,  from  a  landowner  and  fanner  of  Mr.  Pusey's  station 
and  intelligence^  completely  confirms  the  views  we  have  ex- 
pressed in  this  article,  and  indicates  the  great  impediment  to 
agricultural  improvement  which  the  want  of  r^ral  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  landlords  presents.  This  leads  to  that  implicit 
reliance  upon  agents  so  often  complained  of  by  tenants. 

We  fear  that  in  many  cases  the  proprietors  of  land  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  tenants  for  the  backward  state  of  hus- 
bandry. What  that  state  is  in  Wales  wc  may  guess  from 
the  following  remonstrance  addressed  by  Mr.  Myddleton  Bid- 
dulph  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  on 
their  requesting  him,  as  High  SheritT  of  Denbighshire,  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  calling  upon  Government  to  impose  more  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  After  express- 
ing his  disapprobation  of  their  object,  Mr.  Biddulph  says : — 

"But  arc  there  no  other  means  of  bettering  your  present  condition? 
Arc  your  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  made  to  produce  as 
much  as  thoy  are  capable  of?  I  fear,  generally  speaking,  they  are  not. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  from  whence  you  date  your  circular  mi^t,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  be  made  to  produce  on  an  average  one- third  more,  andin 
some  iustaiiccs  oup-half  more,  than  it  does  at  present.    What  is  your  general 

[  system  ?  Ttro,  three,  and  sometimes  four  straw  crops  in  succesnon, — Wi  green 
crop ;  then  lay  down  for  two,  three  or  more  years  to  grass,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  weeds ;  then  break  up,  and  the  same  thing  over  again !  TTUs  is 
the  general  system  \  and  there  are  many  hundreds  of  acres  that  never  had 

\  a  turnip  grown  on  them,  capable  of  producing  as  good  a  crop  as  any  in 
\  England  1" 
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Let  the  reader  contrast  this  ivith  the  systems  of  the  beat 
fanners,  and  judge  ^^hethe^  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  not  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  it. 

We  shall  close  our  notice  uf  the  culture  of  light  land  by 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts  gleaned  during  a  ride  over  the 
two  farms  of  one  of  the  best  light-bnd  farmers  in  England, 
occupying  land  in  Hertfordshire.  These  farms  arc  situated  on 
the  chalk  hills^  and  are  sutiicicntly  within  reach  of  London 
to  send  fat  calves,  sheep  and  lambs  to  Smithfield-market ; 
they  adjoin  each  other,  and  contain  together  about  000  acres 
of  arable  and  about  50  acres  of  pasture  land.  The  two  ori- 
ginally ditfered  but  slightly  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  both 
consisting  of  a  thin  stratum  of  gnivel,  with  red  clay  resting 
upon  chalk;  the  one,  which  is  held  from  year  to  year,  having 
been  let  at  about  lOs,  an  acre  in  its  unimproved  state,  while 
the  other,  which  is  held  upon  lease,  used  to  let  at  Ss.  aa 
acre  only.  Both  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  occupation 
of  the  present  tenant  and  hia  father,  though  the  relations  with 
the  landlord  of  that  farm  which  is  not  held  upon  lease  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  quite  satinfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  tenant 
has  been  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  farm  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  Both  farms  are  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
land  ;  but  the  diiferenoc  between  the  crops  growing  upon  the 
(arm  in  lease — originally  the  worst  land — and  that  held  from 
year  to  year  is  so  striking  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
taoat  careless  observer.  The  tenant  would  gladly  cultivate 
both  alike ;  Imt  as  the  owner  of  the  best  farm  has  always  re* 
Aued  to  grant  a  lease,  from  some  notions  about  game  or  poli- 
tics, that  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  upon  the  farm  held  by 
lease,  the  occupier's  outlay  in  |>ermunent  improvements  and 
in  forcing  the  lund  has  been  Huch,  that  he  calculates  ten  year's 
occupation  from  the  present  time  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  fully  to  reap  the  fruits  uf  his  expenditure. 
-  Home  idea  of  the  way  in  whicli  this  gentleman  farms  may 
Hbe  learned  from  Uie  fact,  that  a  field  of  thirty*four  acres  on 
Blho  leasehold  farm  had  judt  been  dressed  with  eighty  loadi-V" 
^Df  chalk  and  eighty  loads  of  clay  to  the  acre,  and  that  the 
vrhole  fium  hod  again  and  again  undergone  the  same  gene* 
rous  treatment.    The  land  being  thus  prepared  is  cultivated 
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on  the  four-course  system,  wheat  and  barley  being  the 
crops  which  alternate  with  clover  and  turnips.  Vast  num- 
bers of  sheep  are  kept,  generally  from  1500  to  2000  (or  about 
JL  two  and  a  half  sheep  to  the  acre)^  many  of  which  ore  fattened 
on  corn,  oil-cake,  roots  and  hay  for  the  London  market,  and 
many  bullocks  arc  likewise  fed  off  yearly.  For  this  purpose 
much  oil-cake,  corn  and  similar  food  not  grown  on  the  farm 
is  consumed. 

The  money  received  for  fat  sheep  from  October  1841  to 
October  1842  amounted  to  820/.;  for  lambs  942/.  (in  the 
previous  two  years  this  item  was  still  higher) ;  for  bullocks 
280/. ;  for  pigs  381/.;  and  for  calves  102/.;  making  the  total 
of  one  year's  sales  of  fat  meat,  from  650  acres  of  land,  amount 
^  to  2527/.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  on  this  farm  is 
^  thirty-two  bushels,  and  of  barley  forty-eight  bushels,  to  the 
ncre.  The  number  of  persons  regularly  employed  is  about 
fifty,  and  the  sum  of  1143/.  was  paid  in  1842  for  labour.  Of 
course  a  very  considerable  capital  is  engaged,  but  the  result 
has  been  greatly  advantageous  to  this  spirited  tenant,  \ 
will  it  be  believed  that  this  excellent  farmer  has  recently  re* 
ceived  notice  to  quit  one  of  his  farms,  on  account  of  the  laud* 
lord  or  his  agent  having  taken  umbrage  at  the  tenan 
assertion  of  his  political  opinions  ?  When  proprietors  tlius 
sacnfice  their  substantial  interests  to  passion  or  whim,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  them  struggling  with  heavy 
mortgages,  falling  rents  and  bad  tenants. 

The  system  of  high  farming  on  light  land  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  on  the  cast  and  north-eastern  side  of  Etigland, 
but  in  the  west  and  south-western  coimties  a  very  ditfcnrnt 
plan  of  cultivation  is  pursued  on  the  same  description  of  land. 
Probably  the  reader  may  have  traversed  that  vast  range  of 
open  downs  which  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  Wiltshire 
J  and  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset- 
ahire ;  here,  though  much  money  has  been,  and  probably  »till 
is,  made  by  farming,  the  system  pursued  is  that  least  ben 
cifd  to  the  public  and  most  injurious  to  the  labouring  po(> 
lation  of  the  district.  Sixty  years  ago  scarcely  any  of  this 
tensive  tract  of  hght  land,  except  in  the  valleys  or  boiumft, 
they  are  locally  designated,  through  wliich  a  stream  runs, 
under  arable  culture,  but  the  whole  was  one  vast  pastun^ 
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We  understand  that  in  some  of  the  older  leases  these  down 
ferms  were  described  and  let  by  the  square  mile,  and  not  by 
the  acre  5  and  it  was  by  converting  a  considerable  part  of  the 
best  downs  into  arable  culture,  that  the  large  fortunes  acquired 
during  the  war  by  the  light-land  farmers  of  Wiltshire  were 
made.  But  the  present  race  of  west-country  farmers  do  not 
carry  out  to  its  legitimate  extent  the  system  by  which  their 
predecessors  enriched  themselves,  or  adapt  it  sufficiently  to 
the  altered  range  of  existing  prices.  Most  of  the  remaining 
down-land  is  as  well  fitted  for  tillage  as  that  formerly  broken 
tap,  and  would  prove  no  less  advantageous  to  the  farmers  who 
might  bring  it  into  cultivation ;  but  the  system  on  which 
khesc  farms  arc  now  managed  must  be  thereby  completely 
iltered.  Instead  of  using  the  down  pasture  as  the  means  of 
keeping  the  flock  by  which  the  arable  land  is  manured  for  a 
luccession  of  com  crops,  the  plan  of  alternate  grain  and  green 
crops  must  be  adopted  throughout  the  farm.  This  implies  a 
more  extended  outlay  of  capital  than  is  now  requisite,  but  it 
is  one  from  Mhich  a  very  ample  profit  would  be  reaped. 

The  farms  in  this  locality  are  usually  large,  often  extend- 
ing to  2000  acres  and  upwards^  and  to  each  farm  a  wide  tract 
iDf  nntural  or  down  pasture-limd  is  altachedj  on  which  the  sheep 
■re  fed  during  the  day,  being  folded  at  night  upon  the  arable 
land.     These  downs  are  not  valued  at  more  than  from  29,  to 
ib.  per  acre,  though  most  of  the  land  is  of  the  same  quality 
10  the  adjoining  arable  land  for  which  15j?.  or  20s.  may  be 
id.     But  a  great  prejudice  against  breaking  up  down-land 
ists.     Thus,  the  farmer  who  has  had  a  sufficient  tract  of 
ture-land  to  manure  other  land,  not  only  without  cost,  but 
1  a  considerable  profit,  will  not  consider  his  position  bene- 
ted  by  losing  the  sheep-dung  from  the  down,  and,  as  a  sub- 
lilute,  having  to  expend  many  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
artificial  manures,  oil-cake  or  com  for  cattle ;  while  the 
ndlord  will  fear  the  outlay  of  money  for  additional  farm- 
mildiiigs,  and  that  the  land  after  all  will  become  exhausted,  as 
kas  hitherto  too  frequently  happened.    This  exhaustion,  how- 
wcr,  is  entirely  the  result  of  mismanagement.    In  the  south- 
est,  when  down-land  has  been  broken  up,  the  first  croj)  is 
heaty  how  poor  soever  the  land  may  be;  the  second  is  har- 
ry or  oats ;  and  the  third,  swedes  sown  Mith  a  f^'W  ashes. 
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or  a  quarter  of  bone-dust  per  acre.  In  feeding  off  the  swedei 
the  sheep  are  frequently  taken  away  at  night  to  manure 
some  more  valued  lund.  After  8v^edeS|  barley  or  oats  are 
4-  again  sown ;  and  as  the  land  is  by  this  time  too  poor  and 
light  for  artificial  grasses,  witli  the  exception  of  rye,  that  be- 
comes the  next  crop,  which  moreover  is  not  fed  off  green  by 
sheep,  but  cut  for  feed.  Other  rounds  of  miserable  cropi 
follow,  substituting  rye  for  wheat,  oats  for  barley,  but  nothing 
is  done  to  improve  the  land ;  everything,  in  fact,  being  taken 
away  to  enrich  better  ground,  until,  no  longer  capable  of  re- 
turning seed  for  seed,  it  is  left  in  a  state  far  worse  than  when 
first  broken  up.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  under  such  a  ay* 
stem  the  opinions  of  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  west  of 
4-  England  are  adverse  to  breaking  up  down-land.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  thousands  of  acres  iu  these  counties  might 
be  made  five  and  six  times  more  valuable  to  their  owners^  fiu* 
more  profitable  to  the  tenants  than  at  present,  and  would 
greatly  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  if  properly  brought  into 
cultivation.  How  differently  is  the  same  description  of  laad 
brought  into  tillage  in  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Lincoln 
shire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Norfolk  1  Here,  on  being  brokea 
up,  the  downs  are  first  sown  with  rape  or  tumips»  fed  off 
-^  the  land ;  next  oats,  then  turnips  again,  manured  with  fi 
^  yard  dung,  bi>ucd,  chalked  or  clayed^  until  the  barren 
^  dornow  soon  becomes  a  firuitful  field.  It  ia  aaierted  by  oom 
petent  judges,  that  if  no  more  capital  had  been  expend 
on  the  soil  of  a  great  part  of  the  nortliem  counties  of 
gland  than  has  been  laid  out  on  the  southern,  aud  if 
soil  had  been  as  hardly  cropped,  the  former  district  wo 
liavc  been  as  far  inferior  as  it  is  now  superior  to  the  lattec^ 
Much  of  the  uorth  wolds  and  south  downs  are  very  similar 
in  character ;  both  consist  naturally  of  a  Ught  dry  and  wmk 
soil,  of  little  value  before  cultivation ;  both  have  a  subetr*^ 
turn  of  excellent  chalk,  which  affords  the  means  of  oU 
ture  permanent  improvements ;  both  are  near  to  good 
lands,  the  cattle  from  which,  when  fed  judiciously  while 
suming  the  straw,  afford  the  advantage  of  manure ; 
each  district  has  good  inland  navigation  commuuicatinj;  wi 
Ma-porta,  which  afford  tlie  opportunity  of  obtnining  artifi 
manures  and  cattle  food.    Yet  the  one  diatnct  ia  mcreuuig 
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in  fertility,  while  the  other  still  remains  in  a  state  of  com- 
Y  paratiTe  sterility*    In  the  ports  aciyacent  to  the  southern  dis- 
tricta,  very  few  foreign  productions  applicable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land  and  cattle  feeding  are  imported ;  while  the  im- 
ports of  such  articles  into  Hull  alone  amounted,  in  1841,  to 
120,865  quarters  of  linseed  and  JJ^SSO  of  rape-seed ;  with 
8346  tons  of  oil-cake,  5255  of  rape-cake  and  25,908  tons  of 
^  bonea,  altogether  of  the  value  of  900,000/.    In  the  south  the 
iheep  are  indifferently  kept  through  the  winter  on  hay  alone, 
a  food  which  is  allowed  on  9II  hands  to  be  the  most  expensive 
to  the  fanner  and  least  profitable  to  his  flock^  and  the  manure 
made  from  it  is  of  inferior  quality ;  while  in  the  north  cut 
1.  straw  and  com  with  turnips  are  used  to  keep  the  flock  in 
^  winter,  and  the  grass  crops  are  fed  off  green,  to  the  great  en- 
richment of  the  land. 

The  intelligent  agriculturist,  Mr.  Walkden,  from  whose 
paper,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Agricultural  Society's  Jour- 
nal, we  have  taken  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  gives 
on  instance  of  down  land  brought  into  cultivation  on  the 
northern  system  by  Mr.  Brough  of  Shaw  farm,  near  Marlbo- 
rough, in  Wiltshire. 

"  He  has,"  says  the  writer,  "  boned  his  land  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent! and  hia  turnips  thns  managed  have  been  invariably  a  great  crop.  It 
if  his  opinion,  that  were  the  systems  of  two  corn-crops  in^successiun,  and 
of  mowing  the  seeds  for  hay,  instead  of  pasturing  with  sheep,  done  away 
with,  the  land  would  become  more  certain  for  turnips,  particularly  swedes, 
than  the  north.  He  has  grown  linseed  with  success,  for  which  he  con- 
uders  the  lightest  of  the  downs  particularly  adapted.  He  thus  obtains  a 
•abstitute  for  oil-cake,  the  carriage  on  which  from  London  renders  it  very 
dear.  Linseed  is  sown,  instead  of  barley  or  oats,  in  the  spring.  He  has 
brought  into  cultivation  the  whole  of  his  down  pasture,  and  is  enabled,  by 
artificial  grasses,  to  keep  more  sheep  in  summer,  and  better,  than  in  it^ 
original  state.  But  his  greatest  advantage  is  in  the  winter  ;  a  good  turnip 
system,  in  lien  of  hay,  enabling  him  to  provide  for  many  more  sheep  at  a 
fiir  less  cost,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  in  a  much  higher  state  of  condition. 
to  short,  the  farm  will  bear  comparison  with  the  rich  land  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, considered  of  twice  its  value." 

We  kno<r  that  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  counties 
near  the  metropolis,  who  usually  resort  to  the  south-west 
districts  to  purchase  sheep,  to  be  afterwards  fattened  for  the 
London  market,  are  of  opinion  that  the  breeders  on  the  south 
downs  would  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  keep  their 
flodu  in  higher  condition  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  but 
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which  the  present  system  of  the  majority  of  weatem  fkrmcn 
does  not  permit.     We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  ^H 
without  alluding  to  the   wretched  state  of  the  agricultural  ^| 
labourer  of  the  south-west  counties  as  compared  with  those 
^  of  the  north, — ^his  wages  are  7*v  8*-  Qnd  9*.  a  week,  while 
his  cabin  is  comfortless  and  scarcely  decent ;   while  in  the  ^ 
best  farmed  districts  of  the  north  and  east  the  labourers  ob^H 
tain  12s,  and  148.  a  week  and  other  advantages.  The  dlfference^^ 
is  chiefly  caused  by  the  different  systems  pursued  in  the  t\to 
districts.     Where  any  light  land  district  is  farmed  on  the 
■^  alternate  system,  wages  are  comparatively  high  and  employ- 
ment plentiful ;  while  the  plan  of  successive  corn-crops,  sus- 
tained by  large  tracts  of  natural  pasture,  as  practised  in  the 
south-west,  invariably  produces  a  low  rate  of  wages.     An  in- 
telligent writer  in  the  Society's  Journal  observes,  that — 

"  From  the  fact  of  the  low  wages  in  the  south,  the  northern  fiumcr  cr- 
rooeously  supirases  tbat  hs  is  ia  every  respect  superior,  u  an  8gncult\iri»t», 
to  the  southern,  whereas  in  no  part  of  England  is  good  strong  land  bettdj 
farmed  than  in  Wiltshire,  particularly  for  wheat ;  and  all  farmiDg  opemtiui 
(except  the  slow  and  expensive  manner  in  which  horse  labour  is  pezfonnrd)] 
are  conducted  tn  a  very  BU]}erior  manner." 


IIow  forcibly  do  these  facts  prove  the  importance  to  bus* 
bandry  of  such  a  Society  as  the  Royal  English  Society,  and 
the  value  of  such  a  medium  of  communication  as  its  Journal ! 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  numerous  interesting  evU; 
dences  of  the  capacity  for  improvement  in  the  ordinary  m 
nagemeut  of  land,  that  we  can  only  rapidly  glance  at  tli 
branches  of  the  subject  of  scarcely  secondary  importance,  viz. 
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landlord's  improvements,  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  recent 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture,  thoug 
topic  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  separate  article 

It  is  common  to  see  men  of  large  landed  possessions  eagerly 
buying  up  all  the  land  in  their  respective  neighbourhi 
whilst  there  are  large  tracts  of  improvcable  waste  upon  ihei 
original  estates,  which  might  be  brought  into  cultivation  will 
great  advantage  to  the  owners,  the  industrious  popidation 
the  vicinity  and  the  public.  We  do  notof  course  allude  to  mci 
who  buy  estates  and  immediately  mortgage  them  nearly  up 
their  value ;  but  persons  possessed  of  land,  who  really  hai 
money  to  invest,  would  often  find  it  far  moreprofitablc*'l«)  b3 
out  considerable  sums  in  improving  their  present  prop< 
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than  in  tbc  purchaae  of  new  estates.  Wc  shall  mention  a 
few  remarkable  instances  of  the  beneSts  derived  from  such 
improvements,  and  the  first  is  the  formation  of  some  water- 
•  meadows  at  Clipstone  Park  in  Nottinghamshire,  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  John  Evelyn 
Denison,  Esq.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society*.  These  meadows  He  between  the  towns  of  Miinsheld 
and  Ollerton,  in  the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forestj  a  wild  and 
barren  district. 

•'The  land/"  says  Mr.  Dcnison.  "  immediately  occupied  by  these  mea- 
dows was  in  its  wild  state  a  lioe  of  hill-sides^  covered  with  gorse  and  hea- 
thrr, — B  rabbit-warren,  over  which  a  few  sheep  wandered, — and  a  swampy 
TaUe)-  belowj  thick  set  with  hassocks  and  rushes,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
wild  ducks  and  snipes  ;  through  which  the  little  stream,  the  Marm,  wound 
its  way  io  its  descent  to  the  town.  The  whole  track,  both  lowland  and 
upland,  was  of  very  little  value.  The  valley  was  in  many  parts  from  nine 
to  tea  feet  deep  in  bog,  and  almo&t  worthless  ;  the  hilUsides  varied  in 
quality  ;  but  MO/,  a  year  wotild  have  been  a  full  rent  for  the  300  acres, 
lodeedj  the  whole  of  tlie  Clipstone  Park  farm,  containing  1467  acres,  when 
taken  in  hand  in  18 IG  had  been  let  for  the  sum  of  346i/' 

In  1819  it  was  determined  to  follow  the  stream  up  to  its 
source,  aiid  by  tapping  it  at  a  high  levels  to  carry  the  water 
over  the  surface  of  the  drj*  and  sterile  hills,  to  straighten  ita 
course  througli  the  valley  and  to  drain  the  bog.  This  was 
immediately  imdertaken,  and  the  following  are  the  residts 
of  a  long  series  of  improvements.  The  water  is  first  drawn 
off  from  the  river  and  distributed  on  the  one  side  of  it,  over 
all  the  land  the  situation  of  which  will  admit  of  irrigation ; 
the  flood  is  then  returned  to  the  stream  and  poin-ed  into  a 
freah  ilood-dike  on  the  opposite  side,  where  another  series  of 
meadows  are  watered.  In  this  way  tlic  water  does  double 
service,  and  the  lower  meadows  being  natuj*ally  better  laud, 
are  ultimately  not  inferior  to  those  Avhich  first  receive  the 
water.  A  good  road  has  been  made  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  first  flood-dike,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  works. 
This  road  is  always  in  good  order,  as  the  water  for  iluodiiifj;  is 
carried  in  sluices  under  it.  The  length  of  the  first  flood-dike 
is  five  miles  and  a  half;  of  the  second  two  mites,  and  about 
f  land  are  watered. 
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The  meadows  were  thus  formed  out  of  two  different  and 
opposite  kinds  of  land, — the  dry  hill-side  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  stream  and  the  swampy  valley  on  the  lower.  Each  re- 
qmrcd  n  peculiar  method  of  preparation.  That  of  the  swamp 
was  the  more  difficult  and  expensive:  this  had  to  be  first 
completely  drained,  and,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
jrround  and  the  strength  of  the  springs,  much  of  it  had  to  be 
done  twice  over.  The  tirst  drains  were  laid  ^\c  feet  deep, 
and,  though  the  land  was  much  improved,  it  still  remAioed 
wety  to  Uie  surprize  and  mortification  of  the  manager  of  the 
works.  A  deep  drain  was  then  carried  into  the  hill,  which  cut 
otf  Uie  spring-water  nearer  its  source  and  rendered  the  laud 
perfectly  sound  as  meadow  in  its  natural  state ;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  turned  into  a  water-meadow,  than  the  drainap:c,  before 
sufficient,  showed  itself  to  be  incomplete,  and  u  still  deeper 
drain  at  a  lower  level  and  with  a  quicker  run  for  the  water 
was  obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to.  The  drains  in  the  boggy 
land  now  lie  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in  some  parts  con- 
siderably deeper,  and  the  drainage  has  been  at  length  ren- 
dered complete  and  cdecUve. 

The  soil  on  the  hill-sides  is  a  poor  sand,  on  which  the  first 
prooeaa  wai 
heather;  the 

turnips,  which  were  eaten  off  by  sheep,  and  the  tirst  rough 
levelling  was  then  done  with  the  spade.  "  To  lay  the  land 
^-  in  its  present  form  of  even  and  gradual  slopes,  much  labour 
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n  the  mll-sides  is  a  poor  sand,  on  which  the  hrat 
to  stub  up  the  gorse  and  to  pare  aud  bum  the  ■ 
I  ground  was  then  ploughed  and  fallowed  for  " 


^*-'and  care  were  necessary  ;  hillocks  were  cut  away  witli  the 
'^  spade  to  the  depth  of  tivc  and  seven  feet  and  carried  taj 
"  barrows  to  supply  adjoining  deficiencies.    Then  followed 
^^  crop  of  barley  and  a  second  crop  of  turnips;  aller  whicl 
*'  the  tinal  and  perfect  levelling  was  completed.^'    Then  uci 
difficulties  arose  ;  when  the  water  was  first  thrown  over  the' 
land  much  of  it  found  ltd  way  into  old  rabbit-lioles  luid 
bui-st  out  in  springs,  and  these  unsound  spots  hod  to  be  dog 
out  and  rammed  into  tirm  ground.     Some  of  the  slopes  were 
discovered  to  be  too  steep  aud  others  too  Uat^  the  beat  incli- 
natiun  having  been  fnund  by  long  experience  to  be  a  &U  of 
ten  ieet  in  ninety ;  and  where  tJie  land  is  laid  ia  thia  alop^ 
the  grass  is  always  observed  to  be  the  most  forward  and  to 
grow  the  greatest  bulk.  After  the  second  crop  of  tumipsy  kmI 
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some  coses  after  a  third,  the  land  was  sown  in  April  with 
jthe  best  grass-seeds  and  regularly  watered. 

The  produce  of  the  uieodows  has  exceeded  all  auticipation, 
(Thev  are  farmed  in  the  following  manner :  in  the  beginning 
W  January  southdown  ewes  with  iambs,  bred  early  for  this 
purpose,  are  turned  on  them,  and  by  March  or  April  the  Iambs 
1>ecome  fat  and  are  sold  at  from  24*.  to  36*.  each.  The  land 
Is  then  shut  up,  some  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  April,  other 
porticos  later  in  rotation.  The  most  forward  meadows  will  be 
^Vftdy  for  cutting  green  by  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  will 
'jield  from  sixteen  to  twenty  good  cart- loads  of  green  fodder 
per  acre,  which  is  carried  to  cattle  in  yards.  In  about  six  weeks 
A  second  crop  is  ready,  which,  allowing  for  the  time  necessary 
to  clear  the  first  crop  and  to  apply  the  water,  will  bring  the 
second  cutting  to  the  middle  of  Julj-  After  this  an  eddish 
will  be  left  to  be  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter ;  sometimes  the  meadows  first  cut  will  allow  of 
^  ^j^rd  cutting  of  green  food.  Some  portions  are  allowed  to 
jrtand  for  hay,  and  after  having  been  stocked  late  are  mown 
early  in  July,  yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  leaving,  as 
:tn  the  other  case,  an  eddishfor  the  early  winter.  Tlie  value 
W  these  meadows  is  not  however  to  be  wholly  estimated  by 
*the  worth  of  tlieir  own  produce,  for  their  collateral  benefit  to 
Other  land  is  very  great.  Kequiring  no  manure  but  the 
Vater,  they  afford,  by  means  of  the  cattle  fed  in  yards  on 
their  produce,  such  a  quantity  of  manure  for  other  land,  that 
large  districts  have  by  these  means  been  brought  into  profitr 
able  cultivation  ;  and  though  the  water  only  runs  over  about 
,300  acres,  it  may  be  said  to  enrich  five  times  that  extent; 
^and  by  the  early  food  these  meadows  supply  in  the  spring, 
^•tock  can  be  kept  away  from  the  young  seeds  till  they  have 
'gained  a  head,  a  most  important  advantage  on  a  farm.  As 
tile  meadows  are  fanned  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself, 
with  the  adjoining  arable  land,  their  value  to  rent  has  not  been 
given;  but  taking  the  keep  of  two  ewes  and  two  lambs,  (the 
!ktter  sold  fat  at  24s,  each)  from  Janiuury  to  March,  at  21. 8*., 
ILirty-sLx  loads  of  green  fodder  at  7^,  per  load  =  1 2/,  1 2*., 
and  the  eddish  at  1/.  I  CM.  per  acre,  and  deducting  Gs.  an 
for  shepherd's  wages,  and  2#.  Gd.  a  load  for  mowmg  and 
Parting  the  green   fodder  and  other  small  out-goings,  the 
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yearly  value  of  the  produce  will  be  11/.  4#.  an  acre.  It  is 

thus  stated  by  Mr.  Dcnison : —  £  ,.   rf. 

Yearly  value  of  the  meadow  at  11/.  Ai.  an  acre 33dO  O    0 

Value  of  the  maaure  produced  for  the  arable  part  of  the 

farm 200  0    O 

Saving  by  allowing  the  seeds  to  become  a  full  pasture  be- 
fore they  are  Blocked  in  the  spring  )00  0    0 

Total.. ..£3(S60     0    0 

or  12/.  4*.  per  acre ;  from  which  the  wages  of  the  supennteii- 
dent  of  the  works  and  two  men,  amounting  to  about  10*.  an 
acre,  and  taxes  and  assessments  would  have  to  be  deducted. 
To  attain  this  extraordinary  increase  of  value,  the  expenditure 
4-  from  1816  to  1837  has  been  39,29?/.  IJ.  \d.  The  importance 
of  such  improvements  to  the  great  landowners  of  this  country 
needs  no  comment. 

An  improvement  etfected  by  Lord  Hatherton  at  Teddesley 
^  Hay^  in  Statfonlshirc,  also  offers  another  proof  of  what  may 
often  be  gained  by  landowners  through  large  and  judicious 
outlays  on  their  own  propertj'^  and  as  an  instance  of  skill 
and  entcrprizc  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Matcr-meadows  at  Clipstone  Park. 

The  extra-parochial  place  of  Teddesley  Hay  contains  2586 
acres,  and  was  originally  part  of  the  forest  of  Cannock.  With 
the  exception  of  two  anciently  enclosed  parks,  containing  589 
and  198  acres  respectively,  the  property  remained  unenclosed 
until  the  year  1820,  when  the  whole  became  by  allotment  or 
purchase  Lord  Hathcrton's  property.  Since  that  lime  hia 
lordship  has  been  engaged  in  laying  it  out  iu  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  The  cost  of 
underdraining  has  been  ISOHi^^s,  4rf.j  and  of  irrigation 
224/.  4s,  \0d.,  making,  togetlier  mth  1000/.  expended  in  A 
mill  and  channel  for  agricultural  machinery  worked  by  watcr- 
J  power,  a  total  outlay  of  2733/.  2*.  2d^  It  seems  that  tlic 
exact  number  of  acres  drained  is  467,  ^c  annual  value  of 
which  previously  to  draining  was  254/.  10^.  9rf.,  wliile  the  pre- 
sent value  is  689/.  13*.  Id.,  an  increase  of  435/.  2^.  4</.;  to 
which  add  400/.  yearly  saved  by  the  use  of  the  water-power, 
and  2/.  per  acre  on  the  value  of  ei»hty-nine  acres  converted 
into  water-meadow,  equal  to  178/.,  and  we  tind  a  clear  yearijr 
gain  of  1013/.  2s.  4.d,  from  the  expenditure  of  a  capital  oif 
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^33/.  28,  2d,,  affording  an  interest  of  thirty-seven  per  rent. ! 
Surely  this  proves  that  there  is  a  field  of  cnterprize  open  to 
British  landholders,  of  which  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
taking  advantage.  A  recent  act  of  parliament,  too,  enables 
the  holders  of  settled  estates  to  charge  them  with  the  cost  of 
permanent  draining,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  solvent 
landlord  should  allow  the  latent  value  of  his  estate  to  remain 
uuexplored. 

It  has  been  shown  in  hundreds  of  instances  that  the  mere 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing  of  inferior  land  often  increases 
ita  value  four-fold;  thus  Sir  James  Graham^  having  expended 
6/.  18*.  4rf,  per  acre  in  these  operations  upon  land  let  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  at  4».  Gd,  per  acre,  relet  the  same  farm  at  205.au  acre* 
Let  us  now  advert  to  an  example  of  improvement  some- 
'what  different  in  character.    An  instance  of  the  vast  addi- 
tional value  which  may  be  given  to  land  by  the  combined 
effects  of  permanent  improvements  and  liberal  cultivation  ia 
furnished  by  Lord   Ducie's  example  farm  at  Whitfield,  inT" 
Gloucestershire,     This  farm  adjoins  the  Gloucester  road  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Bristol^  and  lies  upon  the  mountaiti  or 
carboniferous  limestone  and  the  old  red  sandstone  formations, 
some  parts  of  the  land  being  thin  and  Kandy  and  other  jtarts 
"of  an  adhesive  clayey  nature.*'     Such  of  the  particulars  of 
its  past  and  present  state  as  our  limits  will  enable  us  to  no- 
tice, are  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  intelligent 
projector  of  the  improvements  and  manager  of  the  farm.     In 
1829,  when  Lord  Ducic  first  took  this  farm   into  his  own 
hands,  it  had  been  for  the  previous  twenty-one  yeai's  in  t!ie  oc- 
cupation of  Mr.  Thomas  as  yearly  tenant  at  a  rent  of  200^, 
the  tithes,  taxes  and  rates  being  65/,  more.    The  farm  con- 
sisted of  232  acres,  of  which  164  were  pasture  and  G8  arable. 
The  house  and  buildings  were  poor,  scanty  and  in  bad  re- 
pair.   The  pasture-land  had  a  forest-like  appearence  when 
viewed  from  the  high  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  number 
of  oaka  and  other  trees  in  the  hedgerows.     These  trees  were 
so  crowded  together  as  greatly  to  injure  the  pasture  and  the 
fences,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air  and  in- 
terfere with  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Thomas   kept   twenty-five  cows  and  always  reared 
aevcn  calves,  which  he  kept  until  they  calved  at  three  years 
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old,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  seven  cows  which  he  sold  every 
year.  His  stock  therefore  consisted  of  twenty-five  cows, 
seven  heifer-calves,  seven  year-old  heifers,  and  seven  two- 
year-old  heifers;  four  working  horses,  a  riding  hOTse  and 
some  pigs ;  in  all  fifty  head  of  stock.  These  consumed  the 
whole  produce  of  the  164  acres  of  pasture-land;  100  acres 
of  it  being  mown  for  winter  consumption,  and  the  remaining 
64  acres  being  pastured  during  the  spring  and  aummer, 
till  the  cattle  were  turned  into  the  after  grass.  The  same 
fields  had  been  always  pastured  and  mown  respectively. 
The  land  which  had  always  been  pastured,  firom  being  very 
wet  and  too  much  shaded  by  trees,  was  in  no  respect  im- 
proved by  the  constant  feeding,  and  the  average  cut  of  hay  did 
not  exceed  half  a  ton  an  acre.  All  the  manure  was  put  upon 
the  arable  land,  and  nothing  but  a  little  earth  and  lime  laid 
upon  the  meadow-land.  There  was  no  imderground  and  little 
surface  draining  upon  the  fiirm  ;  and  both  the  tenant  and  his 
workmen  entertmned  a  prejudice  against  underground  drains. 
The  arable  land  was  wretchedly  managed  and  the  produce  re- 
markably small :  the  wheat  produced  about  twelve,  the  barley 
about  twenty  bushels  an  acre,  and  potatoes  five  tons  and  a  half; 
besides  which  sixteen  acres  were  let  to  the  labourers  as  potatoe 
ground,from  which  of  course  everything  was  taken  oflfthe  land. 
Every  kind  of  weed  flourished  in  luxuriant  abundance.  All 
the  wheat-straw  not  required  for  thatching  the  ricks  was  sold. 
The  labourers  employed  were  two  men,  a  ploughman  and  a 
cowman,  a  boy  and  two  women  in  the  house  to  manage  the 
dairy ;  in  han-est  and  haymaking  there  were  two  mowers  and 
two  other  men  employed  for  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 
The  average  yearly  produce  from  each  cow  was  about  two 
and  a  half  cwt.  of  cheese.  The  total  expenditure  for  labour, 
housekeeping,  etc.,  was  170/.  a  year,  and  the  average  yearly 
receipts  amounted  to  463/.  11«,,  from  which,  after  deducting 
labour,  rent  and  taxes,  the  tenant  would  derive  a  profit  of 
28/.  11*.  only  !  The  whole  capital  employed,  including  all 
the  stock  and  one  year's  expenses  and  labour,  did  not  exceed 
726/.  In  fact,  the  tenant's  condition  could  have  been  littk 
better  than  that  of  a  mere  labourer,  while  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  the  landlord's  rent  were  as  low  as  possible. 
The  first  steps  taken  were  to  throw  down  all  the  timber, 
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grub  up  the  hedges,  and  lay  out  the  land  in  fields  of  conveni- 
ent size  by  means  of  deep  ditches  and  ^mckset^dgesj  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  then  drained  (cHlefly  with  tiles), 
broken  up  and  subsoil-ploughed,  and  a  brook  which  ran 
through  the  farm  was  straightened  and  deepened  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  increased  flow  of  water  from  the  drainage  of  the  land. 
A  rotation  of  a  six-  and  eight-field  course  of  cropping  was 
then  adopted,  by  which  turnips  and  clover  would  return  at 
longer  intervals  than  in  a  four-field  course.  About  forty 
acres  only  were  left  as  permanent  pasture.  The  results  up 
to  July  1842,  when  the  second  report  appeared  (though  of 
course  the  advantages  of  the  improvements  could  have  been 
only  very  partially  developed),  are  as  follow ;  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  farm  were — 

£  9.   d, 

Roadi  and  bndgCB 451  3    4i 

Grubbing  hedges,  roots,  etc 570  15     G 

Drainage 2066  0  II 

Levelling  and  general  permanent  improvements  ...  837  19     5 

Fences  and  walling 110  15  11 

Subsoil-ploughing 181  2  10( 

liming 635  17    6| 

Building  297S  9    8 

OroM  expense  ofpennanently  improving  the  farm     £7828  11     3} 

This  outlay  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  another 
farm  of  equal  value  with  that  of  Whitfield  form  in  its  original 
state*     It  is  proper  to  notice  however  that  the  large  item  of 

r  2978L  for  buildings  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  have 
1)een  purposely  made  large  enough  for  a  farm  of  double  the 
extent,  in  order  that  additions  may  be  made  to  the  farm  with- 
out the  necessity  of  erecting  additional  buildings :  about  228/. 
"Vere  also  spent  in  trials  and  experiments  on  the  machinery 
erected.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  has  this  expen- 
diture answered  ? 

^      The  new  rent  of  the  farm  will  in  future  be : — 

£  «.  rf. 

Th*  origiiud  rent  900  0  0 

Bant  of  about  15  acres  of  land  added  to  the  farm...      30  0  0 

Interest  on  outlay  of  7628^.  1 U.  Z^d.  at  5  per  cent    391  8  0 

£621    S    0 
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If,  therefore,  the  farm  is  now  worth  the  rent  of  C2\L  8*.  to 
an  incoming  tenant,  the  outlay  has  been  a  profitable  one  to 
Lord  Ducie  as  landlord  ;  but  if  this  advantage  be  permanent, 
no  gieater  interest  than  3  J  per  cent,  should  be  charged  upon 
the  outlay,  inasmuch  as  that  is  the  highest  interest  which 
could  be  obtained  by  an  investment  in  a  new  purcliasc 
This  would  reduce  the  rental  to  504/. 

The  farm  is  still  in  Lord  Ducie's  own  occupation ;  but  in 
1840  it  was  valued  for  a  poor-rate  by  Mr.  Sturge  at  160/.,  who 
estimated  the  gross  value  at  200/.  The  same  valuer  revalued 
the  farm  in  1843  for  a  poor-rate  at  504/.  as  the  assessable 
value,  and  its  gross  value  was  564/.  The  expenditure  has 
thus  been  most  profitable  as  a  mere  investment,  while  a  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  great  future  improvements  by  means 
of  a  long  continuing  course  of  good  husbandry.  The  benefit 
which  sucli  improvements  must  confer  upon  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  locality  are  incalculable. 

It  is  too  soon  to  look  for  a  full  return  upon  the  farming 
capital  employed,  but  the  account  of  that  part  of  the  outlay 
is  not  less  promising  than  the  return  on  the  landlord's  expen- 
diture, for  it  shows  a  clear  profit  of  161/.  16/f.  3rf,  after  allow- 
ing 10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed  in  farm- 
ing (at  Ladydny  1S42  amounting  to  4069/.  15*.  11  ^/.)  and  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  dormant  capital,  which 
is  thus  estimated  to  be  replaced  in  fifteen  years.  Now  a 
nant  with  this  amount  of  capital  and  a  twenty-one  year's 
lease,  would  obviously  have  a  very  advantageous  bargain  in 
4"  this  farm.  "^The  live  stock  now  consists  of  412  sheep,  32  He- 
reford oxen,  3  cows  and  10  horses,  while  in  1841  an  old  arable 
field  produced  forty-five  bushels  of  "  ShirrefTs"  wheat  to  the 
acre ;  and  of  forty  acres  of  wheat  threshed  out,  being  the  crop 
of  1841,  the  average  was  above  forty-one  bushels  an  acre. — 
Twenty-seven  tons  of  Belgian  carrots  and  twcnty-tlirec  tons 
of  mangold-wurzel  and  swedes  have  been  the  usual  growth 
to  the  acre,  though  the  land  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently 
L  pulverized  lor  growing  root-crops  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
more  striking  example  of  what  the  soil  of  England  is  cflpable 
of  in  the  hands  of  an  improving  landlord  and  a  spirited  ' 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with ;  and  what  has  succcc  - 
one  district  is  equally  certain,  to  succeed  in  others.    Thiu  w 
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find  that  Mr,  Hayter,  M.P.  for  Wells,  who  is  well  known 
aa  au  improving  lundlord  and  an  enterprizing  agriculturist,  1. 
by  a  spirited  but  judicious  outlay  upon  a  farm  of  his  own  in 
Buckinghamshire  (the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  Ja- 
nuary number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,) 
has  realized  even  a  higher  interest  for  his  permanent  in- 
vcatment  than  Lord  Ducie. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  touch  upon  the  experi- 
ments (for  as  yet  they  are  little  more  than  experiments) 
■which  are  going  on  with  a  view  to  apply  chemistry'  to  agri- 
culture and  physiology,  or  to  notice  the  many  and  important 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  those  farmers  who  have 
adopted  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,sheepandswine.  Inboth 
departments  there  is  a  field  in  which  the  educated  and  obser\  ant 
agriculturist  may  reap  a  harvest  no  less  abundant  than  he  has 
done  by  a  generous  outlay  and  judicious  rotations  of  crops. 


Article  VI. 

lorij  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,     By  T.  N.  Talfourd- 
Moxon.     London,  1836. 

GlencoCi  or  The  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,  a  Tragedy  in  Five 
Ads.  By  T.  N.  Talfourd.    Moxon.  London,  1840, 
A  Legend  of  Florence,  a  Play  in  Five  Acts,     By  Leiou 
Hunt.     Moxon.     London,  1840. 

4.  Money,  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,     By  the  Author  of  "The 

Lady  of  Lyons,"  "Richelieu,"  &c.     Loudon,  1840. 

5.  Gisippus,  a  Play  in  Five  Acts.    By  Gerald  Griffin, 
Esq.,  Author  of  the  "  Collegians,"  &c,     London,  1842. 

6.  Love,  a  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  J.  Sheridam  Knowles. 

London,  1842. 
J,  Hie  Rose  of  Arragon,  a  Play  in  Five  Acts,     By  James 
SuERiDAN  Knowles.     London,  1842. 

8.  Old  Maids,  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,     By  James  Sheri- 
dan Knowles.     Ijondon,  1841- 

9.  The  Star  of  Seville,  a  Drama  in  Five  Arts,     By  Mrs. 
Butler  (late  Miss  Kcmblc).     London,  1837. 

Ote  XVll.— N".  xxxiv*  2  L 
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10.  Sirafford,  a  Trat/edy.  By  John  Strrling.  Lond.  IftiS. 

11.  Beih  and  Vowegranates.     By  Robert  Browning,  Ao- 

Ihor  of*  Paracelsus."     Nos.  1 — 6.     Moxon.    1844. 

12.  Catherine  Douglas,  a  Tragedy,     Pickering,  184.S. 

13.  Henry  the  Second,  an  Hist oricaiDrama,  Pickering,  li 

It  is  one  of  tlie  privileges  of  the  present  centiiry  to  h«?e 
ifpitneased  n  revival,  more  or  less  complete,  of  nearly  every 
species  of  poetry.  We  have  regained  the  whole  circle  of 
lyrical  verse,  from  the  ode  and  the  sonnet  to  the  ballad  and  the 
dirge.  An  epic  poem  is  still  indeed  among  the  artes  dtper^ 
ditte,  and  Its  elements  and  conditions  belong  to  a  system  of 
society  so  diti'crent  from  onr  own  that  its  restoration  is  pro- 
blematicul.  But  Mr.  Tennyson's  versions  of  parts  of  the 
*  Mort  d'Arthur  *  show  that  we  have  at  least  one  poet  who  can 
narrate  epicaliy ;  and,  in  his  'Genoveva/  Mr.  Trench  has  so 
well  embodied  a  medieval  legend,  that  we  trust,  leaving  -^ 
doctrinal  apologues  to  inferior  hands,  he  will  again  employ 
his  rare  powers  of  reproduction  upon  the  myths  and  tradi- 
tions  of  the  Christian  middle-ages.  Even  in  writers  of  lower 
rank  and  pretensions  a  reflective  spirit  of  art  Is  visible,  and  a^-s 
more  diligent  quest  of  its  purer  and  deeper  sources. 

Dramatic  poetry  has  two  courts  to  pass  through, — popular^ 

favour  and  private  judgement.  These  do  not  necesaarily 
affirm  each  other's  verdicts,  but  they  are  imperfect  separately ; 
for  a  critic  may  mistake  forms  for  essentials,  and  an  audience 
sudden  emotion  for  permanent  feeling.  By  mutual  re-actioii 
they  become  mutual  correctives,  and  both  these  tribunals  and 
dramatic  art  itself  share  in  the  general  improvement  o/f  our 
poetic  Uterature.  If  we  still  fall  fai*  below  an  earlier  standard, 
we  have  learnt  and  unlearnt,  during  the  last  twonlj  yean, 
much  that  it  imported  dramatic  poets  to  know  or  avoid. 
Without  rashly  predicting  the  lite  or  decease  of  particular 
plays,  after  tlieir  first  novelty  has  worn  off,  we  may  aecurely 
assert  that  the  pi*eseiit  generation  has  produced  more  good 
dramas,  whether  adapted  to  the  stage  or  not,  than  the  whole 
eighteenth  century.  The  degradation  of  the  theatre  at  the  lime 
M'hcn  so  many  other  kinds  of  art,  allied  or  auxiliary  to  it, 
^*ere  reviving  or  putting  forth  new  forms,  stimulated  many 
writers,  whose  vocation  was  not  perhaps  originally  dnmuUic 
composition^  to  exert  their  talcut^^  in  its  bcliali';  and  the  result 
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has  been  the  gradual  recovexy  of  this  species  also  and  the 
development  of  some  genuine  excellence  and  of  much  hopeful 
promise.  The  heading  of  our  article  contains  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  productions  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  seeing  or  the  reading  public.  There  are 
doubtless  some  omissions ;  but,  as  our  purpose  is  rather  to 
examine  the  general  phenomena  of  dramatic  literature  at  the 
present  time,  with  reference  to  what  has  been  achieved  and 
what  may  reasonably  be  expected,  than  to  treat  of  any  par- 
ticular play  or  play-writer,  these  specimens  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  our  intended  range  of  inquiry. 

The  recent  drama  divides  itself  into  the  acted  and  the  im- 
acted.  The  latter  class  comprizes  not  only  what  has  been  re- 
jected by  managers  or  actors  as  unfit  for  their  purposes,  but 
what  was  never  meant  by  its  authors  for  representation.  As 
the  acted  drama  respects  both  reader  and  spectator,  and  has 
passed  the  double  barrier  of  the  stage  and  the  closet,  it  has 
altogether  the  first  claim  to  notice,  independently  of  its  being 
the  proper  end  of  a  play  to  be  seen  as  well  as  read.  In  the 
great  age  of  our  dramatic  literature  this  distinction  indeed  was 
hardly  known.  '  Samson  Agonistes  '  appeared  at  a  time  when 
the  theatre  was  profaned  by  ribaldry  and  rant  The  trage- 
dies of  Lord  Brooke,  Samuel  Daniel  and  Lady  Pembroke, 
however  impracticable  they  now  appear  for  scenic  purposes, 
were  intended  by  their  authors  for  a  chosen  audience ;  and  the 
idea  of  an  absolutelyunacted  drama  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  phenomena  that  will  come  under  our  remark* 

But  while  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  our  play- 
writers  (we  keep  the  stage  for  the  present  out  of  sight)  the 
drama  is  frequently  said  to  have  declined  and  to  be  declining, 
nays  indeed  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  regarded  by  con- 
temporary critics,  as  the  law  used  to  regard  players,  as  vaga- 
bonds and  outlaws.  A  reporter,  or  reviewer,  like  ourselves, 
has  sometimes  given  them  a  good  word,  and  an  "  author's 
friends"  are  apt  to  tell  him 

"Yours  Beaumont's  judgement  and  youra  Retcher'a  wit." 

But,  in  speaking  of  an  age,  there  is  a  general  cry  that  the  days 
of  theatrical  prosperity  are  numbered,  that  there  is  an  equal 
dearth  of  good  authors  and  good  actors,  and  that  new  plays 
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are  ill-written  and  old  plays  worse  acted.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  too,  that  these  complaints  are  not  merely  as  old  as  Better- 
ton  and  Cibber,  the  latter  of  whom  who  plentifully  records 
them,  but  co-eval  with  Shakspeare  himself;  for  at  the  very 
time  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  and  'Romeo  and 
Juliet '  appeared,  the  critics  were  upbraiding  dramatic  litera- 
ture witli  barrenness,  and  exalting  their  moral,  heroical  and 
satirical  versifiers.  It  seems  surprizing  that  an  amusement 
which,  according  to  the  complainants,  was  never  good  for 
much  and  has  always  been  growing  worse,  should  have  been 
tolerated  so  long.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  these  bard 
censures  ?  Let  us  try  and  ^^  anatomise  and  sec  what  breeds" 
them,  and  whether  they  be  anything  more  substantial  than 
an  echo  or  a  habit  of  railing. 

The  decline  of  the  drama,  like  the  danger  of  the  church,  is 
one  of  the  miseries  of  human  life  that  never  comes  to  a  crisis: 
it  is  among  the  many  serviceable  common-places  that  point  a 
paragraph  and  adorn  conversation.   So  have  we  heard  venera- 
ble gentlemen,  with  or  without  shovel  hats,  not  having  r 
a  verse  since  their  Gradus-ad-Pomassum  days,  reflect  on  th 
present  as  ?«?/  an  Augustan  age  of  poetry.    The  unknown 
not   always    the  magnificent ;     and  we  could   never   find 
lamenter  of  the  drama's  degeneracy  who  woidd  very  accu 
rately  state  wherein  consisted  his  expectations  and  wherein 
disappointment.    The  complaint  however,  though  indistinct 
is  not  innoxious  :  both  toon  age  and  to  individuals,  the  beli 
of  their  inferiority  is  a  cause  of  their  inferiority;  and,  unde 
its  influence,  efforts  to  excel  will  be  crippled  or  exerted  in 
wrong  direction.    Singularity  is  a  common  fruit  of  eironenu 
ambition. 

From  what  standard  then,  and  from  what  sera,  has  dramali 
poetry  degenerated?      Is  the  decline  absolute  or  relative 
Tlie  most  successful  or  the  most  complacent  play-wriler 
the  day  will  admit  that  neither  his  own  nor  any  contem 
rary  productions  equal  the  masterpieces  that  appeared  pr 
viouB  to  the  Restoration,  and  that  no  subsequent  gent 
comedy  rivals  the  'School  for  Scandal.'     On  tlie  otJjer  hni 
he  would  be  a  hardy  asscrter  of  the  drama's  degeneracy  v 
maintained  the  superiority  of  'Jane  Shore*  to  'Viiginiua, 
of  the  '  Gi'eciau  Daughter'  to  the  'Athenian  Captive,'  or 
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'  the  recent  drama,  not  as  the  best  of  the  age  or 
their  reRpective  authors,  but  as  better  than  three  stock  plays 
of  the  last  century.  The  complaint  therefore  is  relative,  and 
80  far  well  grounded,  as  it  is  confessed  on  both  sides  that  we 
have  declined,  not  from  the  dramas  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  from  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  not  indeed  why  \vc  arc  inferior  to 
this  elder  and  nobler  brood  of  i^iiters, — for  that  "  lies  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods,"  who  make  us  poetical  or  not  as  they  think 
fit, — but  what  there  is  adverse  in  circumstances,  false  in 
theorj'j  or  infelicitous  in  practice,  to  hinder  the  drama  of  our 
day  from  rising  to  the  new  level  of  our  lyrical  and  other 
poetry,  and  from  making  an  equally  deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  general  mind  ? 

Dramatic  poetry,  from  its  very  nature,  depends  more  than 
any  other  species  of  art  upon  the  age  which  produces  it. 
Like  its  impersonators  on  the  stage,  it  is  "an  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  time."  A  painter  or  scidptor  may  copy 
the  works  of  an  earlier  school,  without  entirely  failing  to  re- 
vive our  sympathies  with  the  beautiful ;  but  the  dramatic  poet 
(and  in  this  respect  he  resembles  the  historian)  must  seize 
upon  and  present  to  his  audience  the  feelings  and  the  pas- 
sions which  immediately  actuate  them ;  and  with  what  is  true 
in  all  times,  he  must  blend  what  is  temporarily  stirring  in 
his  own.  Let  him  copy  ever  so  closely  Shakspeare's  sweet- 
ness, Jonson's  nen-e,  Fletcher's  wit,  or  Webster's  gloom, 
unless  be  bring  to  his  derived  qualities  matter  pregnant  and 
informed  with  living  interests  and  emotions,  he  is  but  a 
piler-up  of  sapless  ccntonisms,  and  will  move  neither  the 
hands  nor  the  hearts  of  the  spectators.  To  understand  there- 
fore the  characteristics  and  conditions  of  any  given  jcra  of  the 
drama,  we  must  previously  learn  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  period  in  which  it  appeared.  At  the  hazard  of  seem- 
ing to  digress  from  the  subject,  while  really  converging  to  its 
centre  and  source,  we  shall  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  two 
lods  in  which  dramatic  poetry  flourished  in  this  country; 

iy  contrasting  their  features  with  the  general  features  of 
our  own  time,  delineate  as  far  as  we  are  able  our  resemblance 
and  our  diversity,  the  avenues  whicli  are  closed  and  the  pro- 
:t6  which  are  open  to  us  iu  the  art  of  dramatic  composition. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  three  distinct  fttages  <4 
English  dramatic  literature.  Its  first  and  greatest  age,  of 
which  Marlowe  and  Shirley  are  respectively  the  tirst  master  and 
the  last  disciple^  closed  with  the  shutting  up  of  the  theatre* 
in  the  revolution  of  1640.  Its  second  sera,  in  which  wit  sup- 
planted passion  and  fashion  romance,  began  with  the  Re- 
storation and  ended  with  the  last  century,— its  alpha  and 
omega  being  Etherege  and  Sheridan.  Of  the  third  period  wc 
have  to  define  the  form  and  genius,  rather  than  to  fix  the  date 
of  its  births 

Upon  the  Greek  drama  the  influence  of  dissimilar  periods 
of  national  life  is  manifest,  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other    ^* 

respects,  Athens,  in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  is  "  an  exemplar 

state."     ^^schylus  reflects  the  fer\'ent  patriotism  and  liatred  .^H 
of  despotism  which   the    Persian  war  had  freshly  kindled,  ,^H^ 
mixed  with  the  reverence  for  ancient  manners  and  hereditaiy 
law  proper  to  an  aristocrat  of  the  age  preceding  it ;  Sopho 
cles  represents  the  full  serene  noontide  of  art  and  order  that  ~= 
marked  the  administration  of  Pericles;   and  Euripides  the      ■- 
laxer  principles  and  moral  degeneracy  that  followed  the  great=^ 
plague,  and  gave  birth  and  room  to  the  doctrines  of  the  So——" 
phists.     Even  in  the  same  poet  the  eflcct  of  circumstances  iam^ 
discernible,  and  Aristophanes,  in  his  later  plays,  relaxes  the: — = 

broad  tone  and  the  moral  earnestness  of  his  earlier  produc- 

lions,  just  as  the  Athenian  Demus  had  lost  its  earlier  confi — " 
dence  in  its  own  might  and  resources.  In  another  age,  and  ^ 
among  very  diflferent  social  phsenomena,  Colderon  embodies—^ 

the  solemn,  sensuous  and  passionate  genius  of  Spanish  Ca- 

tholicism  ;   and  the   historian  who  would   competently  re-  — " 
produce  the  inner  life  of  Pagan  Greece  or  Christian  Spain, --^ 
will  tinge  his  narrative  deeply  with  colours  borrowed  fron 
their  respective  di'amatic  literature. 

In  our  own  country,  the  a;ra  which  we  compendiously 
term  Elizabethan,  although  it  extends  over  the  two  ncrt 
reigns,  was  rife  with  elements  that  equally  nourished  imagi- 
nation and  stimulated  passion.  The  swell  and  sur{^  of  civil 
war  had  not  wlioUy  subsided,  and  was  instinct  with  future 

storms.   The  Koformation  had  engendered  self-relt  ■ ^-^rge 

hopes   and   iiidefinite    daring.     The  yoke   of    -  « 

had  been   broken,  but   its  fragments  might  be  knit  m^tiJh 
and  freedom  was  still  rather  a  turbulent  joy  than  a  calm 
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habitual  poBBession.    The  ancient  enemji  personified  in  the 
'^  dark  intelligencing  tyrant "  Philip  of  Spain,  threatened  and 
hovered  round  the  shores  of  the  new  Goshen  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  even  in  its  very  heart  were  watchful  and  irrecon- 
cileable  foes,  ready  to  welcome  his  descent  and  to  aid  him  in 
rivetting  anew  the  fetters  of  Papacy.    The  heroic  chivalry  of 
war  was  not  quite  extinct :  the  colder  interests  of  the  balance 
of  power  and  territorial  acquisition  were  absorbed  in  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the  struggle  with 
the  Spanish  monarchy  partook  of  the  fervour,  without  par- 
taking of  the  delusion,  of  a  crusade.    Drake  on  the  high  seas, 
Sidney  at  Zutphen,  and  Essex  at  Cadiz,  were  regarded  as 
heroes,  and  followed  by  zealous  hero-worshipers.     Commerce 
also  was  in  some  measure  heroic, — less  an  affair  of  ledger  and 
speculation,  of  free-trade  and  tariffs,  than  of  enterprize  and 
reprisal  in  distant  waters  and  unexplored  regions.     We  have 
now  sounded  every  bight  and  bay,  and  laid  down  in  charts 
every  forked  promontory,  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn ;  but 
then  £1  Dorado  loomed  in  the  horizon,  and  the  Bermudas 
were  peopled  with  '^  delicate  visions  and  sweet  noises."  Cha- 
racter was  marked  by  distincter  Umits ;  there  was  one  breed- 
ing for  the  soldier,  another  for  the  scholar,  another  for  the 
statesman  and  the  courtier.     The  power,  but  not  the  splen- 
dour, of  feudal  nobiUty  was  extinct ;  rank  was  surrounded  with 
gorgeous  attributes,  man  did  homage  to  man.  In  our  "  piping 
times  of  peace"  we  meet  a  prime  minister  in  the  streets,  and 
give  him  the  wall  or  not  according  to  our  pleasure,  our  poli- 
tics or  politeness;   five  minutes  aflerwards,   we   have   for- 
gotten both  the  meeting  and  the  man.  But  what  sturdy  citizen 
or  country-gentleman  would  so  have  encountered  Lord  Bur- 
leigh without  homage  and  hat-worship?    It  was  a  time  mid- 
way between  an  expiring  and  a  rising  civilization ;   society 
was  not  constructed  as  now  in  right  lines,  but  in  count- 
less concentric  circles,  increasing  in  brightness  and  dignity 
as  they  diminished  in  compass.     Costume  too — no  incon- 
siderable element  in  art — was  as  definitely  marked  as  rank. 
The  epithets  iu  our  cider  playwrights  are  not  mere  exple- 
tives and  conventional  adjuncts,  but  expressive  emblems  of 
living  objects :    the  "  malignant  and  the  turbaned  Turk/' 
the  soldier  '^  bearded  like  the  pard,"  the  "  sword  and  buck* 
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ler"  roystererj  "the  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur"  the 
"  Paul's  man,"  the  "  mealcap  miller,"  were  not  seen  behind 
the  foot-lamps  only,  and,  after  strutting  their  hour,  dismantled 
by  the  property-man,  but  walked  the  streets  in  sunlight,  and 
returned  from  day  to  day.  The  world  was  scenic  then; 
even  chamber-walls  suggested  cU'amatic  images  and  groups, 
and  their  lapeslries,  like  the  pictura  inanis  in  Dido's  ves- 
tibule, filled  the  eye  and  fed  the  fancy,  and  made  them 
"forgetive"  and  capable  of  ideal  rcpresentments.  Trades- 
men recommended  their  wares  and  vintners  their  winca,  not 
in  abstractions  of  gilt  and  red  letters,  or  in  dull  newspaper- 
ty|)es,  but  with  lively  emblems  of  each  art  and  mystery ;  and 
heraldry  was  a  suggestive  science  very  pithy  and  profitable 
to  many  beside  painters  of  coach-pannels  and  compilers  of  '^  ' 
*  Peerages/  Enclosures  and  tillage  have  not  more  diminished    J 

the  migratory  birds  on  our  moors  and  marshes,  than  has  civi 

lization  lessened  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  in  tow-   

ered  cities.     A  "  London  Prentice "  on  the  modem  stage  ^^ 
represents  only  the  genus  cockney, — to  make  liim  a  lover  or-    -S 
a  hero  would  suit  the  democracy  of  Barthelemy  Fair  alone ;  .^S 
but  a  London  prentice  of  Elizabeth  or  Charles's  days  w 
n  ruffling  youngster,  who  >vith  club  and  dagger  bearded  th 
court-gallants,  and  sued  witli  fair  chance  for  the  hand  of 
master's  daughter,     A  modern  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  walks-^^S 
from  Cheapside  to  Charing  Cross  imrecognized,  except  by  a-j^* 
policeman ;  by  his  dress  lie  might  be  a  surgeon,  an  Essex  ^:^^ 
rector,  or  a  Buckinghamshire  landholder  ;  but  two  hundred-^^ 
years  ago  his    flat  cap   and  shining   shoes   identified  him.  ^^ 
"The  blank  uniformity  to  which  all  distinctions  in  apparel    -^ 
**  have  been  long  hastening,"  Lamb  well  observes,  "  is  one  in-    — 
"  stance  of  the  decay  of  symbols  among  us,  which,  whether  it  -^^ 
"  has  contributed  or  not  to  make  us  a  more  intellectual,  has 
"  certainly  made  us  a  less  imaginative  people."     Nor  were 
the  elements  of  passion  less  abundant :  men's  lives  were  more 
in  their  hands  than  in  the  smooth  security  of  our  times.     As 
hope  was  higher,  fear  was  deeper:  the  lottery-wheel  of  life 
moved  more  rapidly,  and  it  was  often  one  step,  with  little  dc* 
lay  of  law,  from  the  sunshine  of  court  favour  *>>    '       *  n1c 
of  a  dungeon.  Where  so  many  depended  on  pntn      ^       wj 
was  au  ordinary  vice ;  supplanting  was  a  busine&s^  intrigue 
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an  art  of  life :  the  court  was  the  glowing  centre  of  a  hot  at- 
iQosphere  of  jealousy,  strife  and  dissimulation.  Like  Virgil's 
JBades  it  had  a  gate  of  ivory  and  a  gate  of  horn,  which  latter 
led  to  the  Star-chamber  and  the  Tower.  Parties  classify  and 
jflivide  us  generically;  we  are  conservatives  or  liberals,  by 
iiccident  only  Peel-men  or  Russell-men,  and  move  with  a 
icrowd  of  similars : — but  shaip-lined  personality  divided  our 
pmcestors ;  partizanship,  rather  than  parties,  sundered  and 
busied  them  ;  they  were  zealous  rather  tor  men  than  measures. 
\    Wlaat  the  remnant  of  chivalry  and  the  collective  circum- 

E:ances  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  to  its  dramatic  poets,  the 
ourt  of  Charles  II.  was  to  comedy.  Wit,  repartee,  superticial 
rilliance  and  fantastic  notoriety  furnished  it  with  models^  as 
Hhe  darker  passions  and  loflier  imagination  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riod had  supplied  tragedy  with  characters.  Life  swept  rnpidly 
0n  amid  idle  and  ignoble  intrigues :  men  lacked  time  to 
taiend,  to  mourn,  or  even  to  think.  Folly  aud  vice  wore 
bcarccly  distinguishable  vizards ;  earnestness  was  "  punched 
!^U  of  deadly  holes"  by  ridicule;  and  even  crime  put  on 

Eiotley  and  jested  in  the  universal  carnival.  Beyond  the  pre- 
Lncts  of  the  court,  indeed,  the  old  royalist  who  had  fought  and 
(bled  for  other  aims  than  the  rc-cnthroncment  of  misrule  gazed 
prophetically,  and  tlie  puritan  gloomily,  on  the  hurrying  pa- 
^ant :  but  their  gravity  and  anger  gave  zest  to  levity,  and 
comedy  adopted  them  among  its  constant  dramatis  persona. 
A^rt  however,  even  in  its  lighter  forms,  is  too  noble  to  thrive 
in  the  atmosphere  of  corruption ;  and,  were  the  effects  of  the 
Restoration  on  the  theatre  confined  to  the  plays  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  this  period  might  have  been  omitted  in  our  re- 
view of  the  leraa  of  dramatic  literature.  Of  the  comedies  of  Gib- 
ber, Etherege,  Dryden  and  Buckingham,  not  one  remains  on 
the  manager*s  books  as  a  stock  play ;  hardly  one  is  endurable  to 
h  reader  curious  in  theatrical  antiquities.  A  single  tragedy  of 
this  period — Otway's  *  Venice  Preserved' — retains  possession 
of  the  stage,  owing  to  the  felicity  of  its  construction,  and  de- 
ipite  its  empty  rant  and  verbiage.  But  in  the  rank  deposit 
of  the  Restoration  pla^nivritcrs  were  imbedded  a  few  germs 
of  piu-er  growth ;  and  from  these,  in  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations,  sprang  up  a  new  variety  of  comedy,  which,  reject- 
ing the  earnestness  and  humour  of  the  elder  romantic  comedy 
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a&  elements  too  massive,  soared  above  the  region  of  farce  and 
sentiment  into  u  clear  sparkling  ether  ofpoli&hed  wit  and  aatirv. 
Leaving  the  attack  and  defence  of  its  morality  In  the  hands 
of  Jeremy  CoUier  and  Charles  Lamb,  we  shall  re^^ard  It  only 
as  a  picture  of  life  and  a  species  of  art.     As  a  p-  '  •  of 

life  in  narrow  limits,  it  bears  a  similar  relation  to  li  urt 

that  the  rarest  porcehiin  does  tea  car\'ing  of  Cellini*  s,  or  a  pic- 
ture of  Watteau's  lo  a  landscape  of  Salvators.  Wit,  plot  and 
polish  of  manners — polii^h  not  incompatible  with  grosaness 
of  mind  and  habits — are  its  constituents.  Its  clowns  are 
coxcombs,  its  gentlemen  are  coxcombs, — they  both  shine  in 
banter  and  repartee:  its  Benedicks  and  Dogberries  difer 
rather  in  their  dress  and  dramatic  functions  than  in  what 
they  say  or  do.  Beau  Clincher's  jubilee  clothes  6t  Tim  fir- 
rand  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  measured  for  them.  There  is 
no  fatuity  as  in  Ague-Cheek,  no  hali'-wisdom  half-craze  as  in 
Shakspeare's  clowns — "  tell  mc  if  Congrevc's  fools  be  fools 
indeed'' — but  all  are  wide  awake  in  their  wits  and  pointed  in 
their  language.  The  varieties  of  this  dramatic  genus  are 
indeed  as  few  as  Horace  assigns  to  the  Roman  '^  genteel 
comedy :" — young  gentlemen  and  sharp  valets,  ancient  gen- 
tlemen foolish  or  knavish,  and  servants  also  foolish  or  knarisb, 
ladies  both  old  and  young  much  inclined  to  love  but  more  to 
intrigue,  a  bully,  a  sailor,  a  nurse,  and  a  chaplain,  and  the 
repertoire  is  complete.  But  their  veiy  paucity  and  iamily- 
hkeness  helps  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  wit,  and  aids  the  clear- 
ness of  the  plot  and  the  smartness  of  the  satire.  It  was  not 
80  much  a  prudent  economy  of  their  powers  that  restricted 
Congreve  or  Farquhar  in  their  range  of  characters,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  drama  in  their  age«  Their  plays  are  not 
compositions  from  the  great  world  of  humanity',  but  cabinaU 
pictures  of  the  microcosm  of  the  Mall,  the  Park  and  ItonelaglL 
The  curtain  rose  upon  a  scene  that  differed  only  from  the 
scenes  where  the  spectators  an  hour  before  had  themselvM 
been  pcribrmiog  comedy,  in  being  condensed  and  framed 
within  the  canvass  and  half-lengths  of  the  stage :  there  was 
the  same  rustling  of  silks  and  waving  of  plumes,  and  glitter- 
ing of  ear-rings  and  shoe-buckles, — the  sfime  sliarp  drc  of 
ndllery  and  rejoinder  across  the  bright  and  glossy  sur&oe  of 
wit  and  folly.     It  was  the  comedy  of  manners,  but  not  in  the 
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sense  that  Ben  Jonson's  is  the  comedy  of  manners, 
son,  from  the  general  mass  of  life,  picked  out  eccentric  in- 
l,di\nduals:  Congreve  and  Vanburgh  and  their  disciple  Sheridan 
[pourtrayed  entire  species.  Morose,  Sir  Peregrine  Would-be, 
i^nd  Epicure  Manmfion  are  idealized  copies  of  certain  ex* 
ijtant  realities.  Lord  Foppington,  Sir  Tunbclly  Clumsy,  Dick 
ilAnilet  and  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  are  generic  personages 
[Vlightly  caricatured.  Although  of  a  lower  order  than  the  ro- 
jpnantic  comedy,  genteel  comedy  is  a  legitimate  portion  of 
dramatic  art,  since  it  faithfully  reflects  the  lineaments  of  the 
age  which  produced  it. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  tragedy  whined  or  de- 
claimed. Pope,  according  to  the  anecdotlst  Spence,  said  that 
Otway  in  lus  *  Venice  Preserved '  would  have  done  better  to 
copy  the  classical  plan  of 'Gorboduc,' '  FeiTex  and  Porrex,'and 
the  French  school,  than  the  romantic  models  of  Shak^peare 
and  his  contemporaries.  This  profound  criticism  was  delivered 
on  the  appearance  of  ^  Jane  Shore,'  which  realized  his  notions 
Ipf  dramatic  propriety ;  and  the  tragic  poets  for  the  two  or 
,tbree  next  generations  seem  to  have  agreed  with  the  satirist, 
|ttnd  "  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ''  with  fustian  and  rant, 
which  whoso  would  understand  thoroughly  and  yet  compen- 
jdiously  will  do  well  to  read  Fielding's  *  Tom  Thumb/  'Tom 
iThumb'  is  indeed  a  perfect  manual  for  the  tragedy  of  the  last 
'century:  it  contains,  and  it  hardly  ])arodies,  all  the  astonishing 
!** beauties"  of  '  Sophonisba,^ '  Busiris,^ 'Gloriana,'  *  Noah's 
^iood,'  and  their  once  admired  but  short-lived  contemporaries. 
iThe  tenderness  of 'Doughis'  rescues  it  from  tlie  oblivion  to 
which  its  stilted  metre  would  otherwise  consign  it :  and  the  few 

gedies  of  this  age  w  hich  still  attract  an  audience,  are  those 
hich,  like  MsabcUa'  and  the  'Gamester,'  substitute  domestic 
pathos  and  scenic  situation  for  poetry  and  character,  and  elude 

e  diiticidties  of  metre  by  sinking  in  their  most  effective  por- 
ions  into  plain  prose.  But  even  these  must  be  seen  and  not 
^read :  they  reuder  us  wiser  neitlier  in  the  study  of  human  nature 
por  of  art ;  they  add  nothing  to  our  intellectual  wealth,  no- 
thing to  our  kno\^  ledge  of  social  life ;  their  profbundest  sen- 
timent lies  only  as  deep  as  tears, — they  enter  not  into  the  inner 
|«cesaes  of  the  reason  and  imagination. 

It  is  much  less  easy  to  define  the  dramatic  elements  and 
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Deni  *:  r  t*  -iiJij  i;  "risiii  ^  ^ie  :c«si-  Nor  do  we  biizi^^^ 
inmr-i  r;iLc-.t:j5  icnries-  3:c  Tiiese  »s?  z:  least  equally  po— — ^ 
zsLZ  --z,  -Jisi  iiT"?  rt  "Liri  ^  -- j--*^  We  dxibt  indeed,  Tnlringg^ 
^ze  irtartr  -  :L:i':»;r  ;c  -Jijstnris  irto  ancocnt.  whether,  even  iis — 3 
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in  ibr  ^"iilrr  ;r'  :2:^  i.u«iirecce.  "Caio*  would  now  drai 
tehbtT  WH^  -  :r  Trrjes  :.:  apptind  it :  their  theatres  are  th( 
Rcr: nn  az.i  :JL-e  Cirl--:-  Cl^b*,  and  newspapers  and  pamphlet^^^ 
are  tn-rir  c->;ii  ind  bill*  ot'tLe  play.  A  Lord  Bolii^brok^^^ 
witfa  hi?  stir  and  ribbon,  bowing  from  the  pit  to  a  Duches^^^ 
of  Marlborough  irt  the  boxe*,  would  be  to  us  a  stranger  sight 
than  Van  Amburgh  and  his  lions :  and  were  the  Duke  o1 
Buckingham  to  oill  Mr.  Macready  to  his  box  between  the 
acts,  and  eive  him  ntty  guineas  for  his  able  defence  of  the 
com-la^4  in  '  Coriolanus,'  his  Grace*s  gitt  would  excite  much 
more  surprize  than  any  of  his  doctrines  of  political  economy. 
The  refinement  of  our  domestic  and  social  habits  and  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  dramatic  auxiliaries,  art  and  music, 
are  worse  enemies  to  the  poet  and  the  actor  than  late  dinner 
hours  or  scruples  of  conscience.  The  accomplishments  of 
home  supersede  the  excitements  of  the  stage ;  the  similarity 
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tof  our  dress  and  manners  is  unfavourable,  and  the  tendencies 
of  our  imaginative  literature  are  adverse  to  it.  OurCongreves 
Wnd  Cobnans  write  no  longer  in  fi\e  acts,  but  in  three  octavo 
rvolumcs;  our  greatest  poets  are  lyrical  and  philosophical; 
jiciencc  is  frequently  the  sphere  of  the  most  original  minds ; 
our  passions  are  enfeebled  by  cultivation,  dissipated  by  variety 
of  pursuit,  or  centred  in  political  or  commercial  speculation. 
Our  literary  institutes  and  lectiu'e-rooms,  our  public  meetings 
■and  periodical  press,  are  so  many  theatres  in  which  the  spec- 
tators may  be  actors  if  they  will.  The  stream,  as  regards 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  is  drained  off  into  innumerable 
canals.  Without  perhaps  being  so  earnest,  we  are  a  busier 
people  3  and  the  drama  does  not  coincide  with  our  intellectual 
irestlessness,  or  satisfy  our  cra\'ing3  for  moral  and  practical 
excitement. 

We  attribute  therefore  its  jmrtial  revival  less  to  any  special 
vocation  of  the  age  for  dramatic  literature,  than  to  the  preva- 
lence of  correcter  notions  of  art.     It  was  impossible  for  the 
i  drama,  which  employs  in  turn  the  poet  and  the  artist,  not  to 
share  in  some  measure  in  the  better  tone  of  poetry  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  artistic  feelings.  We  are  not  speak- 
fing  of  genius,  but  of  talents  guided  by  clearer  insights  to  ar- 
fttstic  ends.  An  age  may  have  legitimate  claims  to  intellectual 
distinction  without  producing  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Handel ;  but 
a  dramatic  tera  which  originates  in  reflection  on  the  laws  of 
:  art  is  obviously  very  inferior  to  one  pregnant  with  passion 
and  feeling ;  it  may  discern  many  errors,  but  it  Mill  realize 
no  high  truths.     This  seems  to  us  the  position  and  charac- 
ter of  the  recent  drama:   it  exhibits  rather  efforts  to  attain 
the  beautiful  and  the    tme,  than  either  positive  beauty  or 
truth  :  it  has  right  conceptions  of  harmony  and  proportion, 
but  it  has  not  the  plastic  power  that  breathes  a  living  son! 
into  the  forms  of  the  artist.     Modern  tragedy  does  not  roar 
with  declamation,  or  merely  "whine  and  pule"  with  sen- 
timent ;  but  it  dreams  and  wanders  in  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tion ;  it  dissects  better  than  it  composes  character ;  it  coasts 
witliout  touciiing  the  fervid  region  of  passion  ;  it  has  moulded 
the  mortal-figiurc  of  humanity,  but  it  has  not  stolen  the  sacred 
fire.     The  long  sonorous  descriptions  and  the  devious  fancies 
of  our  elder  playwritcrs  are  not  merely  imaginative  cxcur- 
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sions,  but  dilations  and  heavings  of  the  soul  burdened  with 
sorrow,  melted  with  love,  pierced  with  pity,  or  inflamed  by 
wrath  and  revenge.  Their  golden  clouds  of  thought  break 
forth  with  frequent  lightnings  of  passion,  and  the  mind's 
wildest  caprice  is  subject  to  some  central  feeling.  But  in  the 
recent  drama,  although  "  description  does  not  hold  the  place 
of  scnse,'^  it  usurps  the  realm  which  it  can  enter  legitimately 
only  as  an  ally.  Our  poets  design,  delineate  and  analyze  skill- 
fully enough ;  but  their  spell  is  upon  the  understanding,  not 
upon  the  heart. 

Coleridge  has  remarked,  that  in  modem  pictures  some- 
thing, differing  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  is,  substituted 
for  the  ancient  art  of  painting.  *^  Portraits,"  he  says,  "  by  the 
**  old  masters  are  pictures  of  men  and  women ;  they  fill,  not 
"  merely  occupy,  a  space  j  they  represent  individuals,  but  in- 
"  dividuals  as  types  of  a  species.  Modem  portraits  give  you 
"  not  the  man,  not  the  inward  humanity,  but  merely  the  ex- 
«  ternal  mark,  that  in  which  Tom  is  different  from  Bill."  This 
remark  may  be  extended  to  modem  dramatic  poets  also  s  we 
will  take  as  an  example  one  of  the  most  popular  (judging  by 
its  repeated  performance)  of  recent  comedies — *  Money.'     In 

*  Money  ^  every  character  is  meant  to  be  a  type  of  some  ex- 
isthig  species  of  men :  it  contains  representatives  of  the  con- 
servative, the  radical,  the  dandy,  the  money-loving  worldly- 
wise  man,  the  oddity,  the  woman  (in  Pope's  sense)  "  with  no 
character  at  all,"  the  mere  froth-bubble  of  fashionable  edu- 
cation and  fashionable  habits,  and  the  woman  Mith  unsophis- 
ticated  character  and  feelings.     The  leading  character  in 

*  Money'  is  a  man  trained  by  early  adversity  to  bear  fittingly 
a  prosperous  turn  of  fortune,  and  taught  by  his  own  painful 
experience  to  look  through  the  hollow  forms  and  systematic 
selfishness  of  society.  But  dandy,  radical,  and  worldly-wise 
man,  and  all  the  other  dramatis  persona;  are  only  external 
marks  of  certain  social  varieties  ;  they  have  nothing  of 
inward  humanity,  nor  artistic  connexion  or  development; 
they  occupy,  but  they  do  not  fill,  the  space  assigned  to 
them.  On  the  stage,  the  persons  of  the  actors  distinguished 
them,  and  they  formed  amusing  tableaux  vivans  of  Heads  of 
the  People  :  but  in  reading,  there  is  a  bewildering  indis- 
tinctness between  Glosmorc  and  Stout,  Dudley  Smooth  and 
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Blount,  and  they  are  scarcely  more  living  realities  than  those 
grammatical  abstractions  Tactus,  Olfactus,  Yisus  and  Gustus 
in  Anthony  Brewer's  play  of '  Lingua/  People  flocked  to  the 
representation,  as  they  used  to  flock  to  Mr,  Thorn's  statues  of 
Fam  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny,  to  see  a  literal  copy,  not 
i>f  life,  but  of  certain  accidental  forms  of  it.  If  therefore  the 
popularity  of  *  Money '  is  to  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of 
>ur  taste  in  comedy,  either  the  vis  comica  is  extinct  among 
lu,  or  the  general  elements  of  comedy  in  this  age  arc  under- 
going a  change,  from  the  results  of  which  we  must  not  look 
for  a  '  School  for  Scandal,'  or  even  a  '  Road  to  Ruin/ 

The  same  defect  of  indecision  in  the  portraiture  of  charac- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  comedies  less  popular  with  an  audience, 
bat  of  higher  merits,  than  *  Money.'  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles's 
comedy  of  *  Old  Maids '  comes  not  very  far  behind  some  of 
the  best  of  Fletcher's,  in  its  lively  dialogue,  polished  versifica- 
tion and  skilful  construction.  We  cannot  however  extend  our 
praise  to  its  characters ;  in  these  we  are  at  once  "  bankrupt  in 
differences.^'  Lady  Anne  and  Lady  Blanche  are  both  pro- 
fessed coquettes,  and  both  have  sworn  to  live  and  die  old 
maida«  The  result  is  (as  was  certain  from  such  a  resolution 
not  made  too  late  in  life)  the  marriage  of  both, — each  finding 
a  lover  where  she  least  looked  for  one.  But  Lady  Anne  who 
transmutes  a  fop  into  a  sensible  man,  and  Lady  Blanche  who 
is  reformed  from  coquetry  by  Thomas  Blount,  a  goldsmith's 
son,  talk  exactly  in  the  same  strain ; — change  the  speeches, 
or  take  away  the  names  of  the  speakers,  and  all  perceptible 
difference  is  lost.  The  comedy  illustrates  pleasantly  enough 
the  species  Coquette,  but  the  individuals  are  not  types  of 
their  class : — indeed  neither  the  ladies  nor  their  lovers  are 
men  and  women,  but  vehicles  for  a  certain  quantity  of  wit 
and  animal  spirits,  the  property  of  the  author.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  will  take  a  scene  from  the  third  and  a  scene  from 
the  last  act.  Each  lady  is  partly  bantering,  and  partly  en- 
couraging her  real  lover ;  yet  where  is  difference,  where  in- 
dividuality ?  We  can  distinguish  Mrs.  Sullen  from  Dorinda, 
and  Rosalind  from  Beatrice,  by  what  they  say,  even  when  they 
are  in  similar  moods :  not  so,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Lady  Blanche 
from  Lady  Anne. 
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LADT  BLAKCHB. 

Tliey  say 
That  that  same  lady  has  svrpassiog  anna  I 

COLONBL  BLOUNT» 

She  wean  surpassing  bracelets  \ 

LAOT  BLANCHX. 

Like  yoa  not 
A  lady  shoold  wear  bracelets  ? 

COLONBL  BLOUNT. 

1  like  nothing 
Would  supersede  the  handiwork  of  nature ! 
Why  mask  the  graceful  wrist  ?    Stopped  nature  there. 
Instead  of  going  on  consummately 
To  the  fair  finish,  what  would  you  have  said  ? 
Art  is  a  gracious  handmaid  to  work  on. 
When  her  high  mistress.  Nature,  fails :  hot  thence 
Is  a  poor  critic  who  but  shames  himself 
Improving  what 's  complete ! 

LADT  BLANCBB  (OfMJe). 

He's  roused  at  last  I 
I  have  found  his  vein :  he  shall  not  nod  again. 
{aloud.)    My  bracelets  hurt. — The  clasps  are  very  stiff. 
I  pray  you  help  me  take  them  off !  I  '11  never 
Wear  them  again.     Now,  sir,  your  eyes  are  mine. 
COLONEL  BLOUNT  {holding  her  hand  and  contemplating  the  braceltf). 
Tis  wonderful ! 

LADY  BLANCHB  {OStde). 

He  perches  and  is  limed — my  saucy  linnet ! 
How  light  you  made  just  now  of  the  poor  bush, 
A  spray  of  which  has  caught  you ! 

COLONEL  BLOUNT  {stUl  holding  her  hand). 
Art,  beat  that ! 

LADY  BLANCHB  {oside). 

She  can't! 

COLONEL  BLOUNT  {$till  holding  her  hand). 

Or  find  the  thing  that  will  comprise 

Such  richness  in  ten  thousand  times  the  space  ! 

LADY  BLANCHE  {OSide), 

He  has  found  at  last  I  have  an  arm, 
We  'U  live  in  hopes  he  will  find  out  anon 
I  have  a  face  as  well ! 

COLONEL  BLOUNt. 

Why,  caracks  thus 
Might  weigh  almost  'gainst  kingdoms. 

LADY  BLANCHE  {oHde). 

Caracks!— What 
Have  arms  to  do  with  caracks  ? 
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COLONXL  BLOUNT. 

Multiply 
He  graina  of  eacli  of  these  a  thousand-fold. 
And  let  the  balk  grow  -with  them,  you  will  have 
Ihe  income  of  an  empire  in  the  space 
That  spans  this  little  wrist  I 

UkDT  BLANCHB. 

Mean  you  my  diamonds  } 

Sir,  you  were  'prentice  to  a  lapidary  ! 

COLONBL  BLOUNT. 

I  know  I  was. 

LADT  BLANCHB. 

Then>  having  left  your  craft. 
You  should  forget  it. 

COLONBL  BLOUNT. 

T  was  an  honest  one ; 
And,  though  I  loved  it  not,  I  blush  not  for  it. 

LADY  BLANCHB.    (otlde.) 

What  kind  of  man  is  this  ?  I  am  forgetful. 
I  have  been  ungenerous  and  ask  your  pardon. 

COLONBL  BLOUNT. 

Pardon !  O  no  I— impossible  I  a  lady 
Must  never  ask  for  pardon  I 

LADT  BLANCHB. 

You  forgive  me  ? 

COLONBL  BLOUNT. 

I  will  when  you  offend  me. 

LADT  BLANCHB. 

Then  we  are  friends. 

COLONBL  BLOUNT. 

Ihen  I  am  happy  I " 

lAei  III.     Scene  2.] 


LADT  ANNK. 

Pray,  Sir  Philip, . 
How  is  my  pulse  ? 

SIR  PHILIP. 

I  cannot  find  your  pulse — can't  tell  the  pulses- 
Know  nothing  of  the  pulse— you  are  quite  well ; 
But  I  am  very  ill,  dear  Lady  Anne. 

LADT  ANNB. 

Indeed  t  Sir  Philip.    I^et  me  try  my  skill ! 
The  hand  keeps  steady  while  we  feel  the  pulse— 
No  signs  of  ailment  here. 

SIR  FHIUP. 

Noferer? 
U  XVII. — N^  XXXIV.  2  M 
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LADT  AKJUMi 
Nor 

The  ertn-pladdlas  LmmI  of  eobcr  hcaltJi  t— 
And  yet  tbpu  nuyit  b«  iIL^\rc  rh«uiiLfttic# 

SIR  PUIMP, 

No. 

Art  thaa  labject  to  the  tjulnsey  I 

SIR  PHIUP, 

No, 

Fcei*3t  rigor*  now  assd  then — ^tht  certJiiii  aSgns 
or  brooding  miscbkf  ^ 

SIB  paiLiP, 
No. 

iladst  ever  thi^at'nifig 

Of  a  lock 'd  jaw  ?  i 

»[>  PUIUP.  J 

No.  ! 

Hai&ttboQ  got  ahead-acbc?  | 

fin  raiui*.  J 

No! 

LADT  ANNS. 

If  thou  'rt  ill,  it  muct  be  somewhere !     How 
Feel'st  thou  about  the  region  of  the  heart  ? 

8ia  PHILIP. 

Tis  there,  dear  Lady  Anne ;  'tis  there. 

LADY  ANKA, 

What's  there  F 

•IB  rBiup. 

My  illness. 

LADY  ANNE. 

What,  suspect  you,  is  it  ? 

SIB  PHILIP. 

Love! 

LADY  ANNE. 

A  dunce !     I  might  have  known  it  all  $lsm$> 
Of  course  I  you  are  in  love  with  Lady  Blanche ! 

SIR  PHILIP. 

Nay,  Lady  Anne,  I  am  in  love  with  yim  1  '* 

[Act  ▼.     Beme  J.] 

This  is  very  '^  gracious  fooling^"  and  th^  are  not  the  I 
scenes  in  ^  Old  Maids.'    The  length  of  oiur  esUraol  pcfhi 
requires  excuse,  but  we  c^a  find  no  better  illustn 
the  main  defect  of  the  recent  comic  drama.    Ife 
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t8  arc  those  of  his  age  ;  liis  merits,  however,  in  reference 
his  age,  are  of  a  high  order,  and  in  the  acted  dranm  tlicre 
no  plays  superior  to  his  *  Love  '  and  •  Rose  of  Arragon  i  * 
cy  repay  the  reader  a^  well  as  the  spectator. 
The    similarity    of  modem    manners    is   unfavourable    to 
medy,  which,  in  quest  of  contrasts  sufficiently  striking, 
is  too  oflen  driven  to  sustain  itsell^  by  broad  farce  or  satire. 
XJf  tragedy,   not  based  upon   historical   subjects,  we   have 
pone  that  delineates  the  darker  passious  successfully, — many 
that  display  considerable   powers  of  touching  without  har- 
rowing the  feelings.     The  chord  of  pity  vibrates,  while  the 
Biord  of  terror  is  silent ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
drama  partaking  of  the  imaginative  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
modern  poetry.     Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  whose  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  and  purity  of  the  drama  is  most  honourable  to 
himself,  admits  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry 
upon  his  own,  and  of  the  reflective  and   philosophical  cha- 
ncter  of  that  poetry  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,    lliis  in- 
Suence  is  as  apparent  in  the  romantic  play  uf  'Glencoe/  as 
ia  the  classical  play  of  *  Ion.'    The  stream  is  coloured  indeed 
ly  the  veins  of  its  native  bed,  but  aitected  also  by  its  feeders 
ntl  tributaries.     The  sources  of  our  cider  tragedy  nre  mostly 
he  Italian  or  Spanish  novel,  in  which  the  passionate  and  sen- 
luous  genius  of  southern  Europe  delighted  to  embody  itself, 
lome-born  plays,   hke    '  Arden   of  Fcvemham  '  or  '  The 
¥uiuan  Killed  with  Kindness/  were  genemlly  suggested  by 
local  talc  of  thrilling  and  long-remembered  interest,  or 
y  the  domestic  stories  that  interrupt  the  sober  narratives 
four  chroniclers.     With  the  exception  of  Ben  Jonson,  who 
kad  more  points  in  common  with  our  recent  drama  than 
ith    the   drama   of  his   own  time,  the  contemporaries   of 
hakspeore  seldom  troubled  themselves  to  invent  a  story, — a 
pliant  and  expansive  framework  for  passion  and  action 
was  all  they  required.     Our  method  ia  ditferent:  the  retleo- 
Live  and  semi-metaphysical  tone  of  modern  unhistoric  tragedy 
needs  si)ccial  exponents ;   life  and  "  stories  extant  in  very 
hoice  ItaUan"  are  too  stubborn  realities;  we  must  have  plot 
d  speakers  of  our  own  manufacture,  or  our  characters  and 
nceptions  will  not  lit  one  another.     There  are,  we  believe, 
e  original  plots  in  the  plays  of  the  last  twenty  years  than 

2  H  2 
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in  the  whole  period  from  Marlowe  to  Shirley,  hi  first  sight 
this  might  seem  to  be  wooing  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  really  win- 
ning an  advantage ;  for  it  is  obviously  much  easier  to  deed  with 
characters  made  according  to  otir  own  pattern  than  with  na>- 
ture's  men  and  women.  The  masks  of  our  own  idiosyncracy  are 
obedient  puppets ;  they  declaim,  they  group  themselves,  and 
respond  readily  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  purposes.  Their 
worst  fault  is,  that  upon  other  people,  not  altogether  con- 
structed like  ourselves,  they  come  and  depart  like  shadows, 
flitting  across  the  understanding  but  leaving  no  impress  on 
the  heart.  We  have  heard  ^  Ion '  termed  a  noble  tragedy : 
we  admit  its  nobiUty  but  we  crave  to  read,  instead  of  tra- 
gedy, lyrical  drama :  its  conception,  its  construction  and  its 
dialogue,  notwithstanding  the  blank  verse,  are  all  lyricaL 
In  Mr.  Talfourd's  own  language,  ^'  it  ponders  over  the  re- 
'^  sources  of  emotion,  or  regards  them  as  associated  with  the 
'^  majestic  forms  of  the  imiverse,  rather  than  follows  them 
'^  into  their  violent  conflicts  and  mournful  catastrophes." 
Mr.  Talfourd  is  one  among  many  modern  playwriters  who, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  propose  to  themselves  in  dra- 
matic art  something  different  not  in  degree  only  but  in  kind 
also  from  the  ancient  masters. 

To  exemplify  this  diflerence  we  select  two  scenes  firom  his 
plays, — the  first  from  *Ion,'  the  second  from  'Glencoe.*  In 
each  the  situations  and  circumstances  are  highly  passionate ; 
but  the  feelings  and  language  of  the  speakers  are  lyrical, — in 
other  words,  their  emotions  are  projected  and  contemplated 
as  moods  of  the  mind,  not  fused  into  the  action  and  speeding 
the  progress  of  the  drama.  In  Sophocles  they  would  have 
formed  part  of  the  chorus, — ^in  Shakspeare,  one  of  the  lyrical 
transitions  relaxing  and  renovating  the  feelings,  which  some 
recent  burst  or  climax  of  passion  had  caused  to  vibrate  to  the 
last  ptdse  of  pleasurable  endurance.  The  following  is  the 
parting  scene  of  Ion  and  Clemanthe. 

ION. 

What  would'st  thou  with  me,  lady  ? 

CLEMANTHE. 

Is  it  so  ? 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy  pardon. 
That  the  departing  gleams  of  a  bright  dream 
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From  which  I  scarce  had  wakened,  made  me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee ; — but  all  are  fled — 
And  I  have  nought  to  seek. 

ION. 

A  goodly  dream ; 
Bat  thou  art  right  to  think  it  was  no  more. 
And  study  to  foi^get  it. 

CLBMANTHB. 

To  forget  it? 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  cannot  wish  tu  lose 
VHiat,  being  past,  is  all  my  future  bath> 
All  I  shall  live  for :  do  not  grudge  me  this. 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it. 

ION. 

Speak  not,  fair  one. 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feci 
Too  sensibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am. 
That  troubled  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  soul. 
In  that  pure  fountain  which  reflected  heaven. 
For  a  brief  taste  of  rapture. 

CLEMANTBE. 

Dost  thou  yet 
Esteem  it  rapture,  then  ?    My  foolish  heart 
Be  still !  Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  divide  us  i 
Oh  my  dear  Ion ! — let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my  thoughts. 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was  between  us. 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangers'  eyes, 
Seem'd  a  poor  foundling. 

ION. 

It  must  separate  us ! 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble,  but  a  curse 
Will  freeze  the  current  in  the  veins  of  youth. 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  genial  hand, 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet  daily  tasks. 
From  airy  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  heavens. 
For  ever  banish  me ! 

CLBHANTHB. 

Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  hardly.     It  may  give  some  room. 
Some  little  space«  amidst  its  radiant  folds. 
For  love  to  make  its  nest  in ! 

ION. 

Not  for  me : 
My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  far  removed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  human  kind 
The  slave  rejoices  in :  my  solemn  robes 
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Shall  wrap  me  u  a  panoply  of  ioe« 
And  the  attendanta  who  may  throng  aroaad  aa 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  wUch  may  haady  wann 
The  sceptred  thing  they  circle.    Daric  and  ccid 
Stretches  the  path«  which  when  I  wear  tbit  crown 
I  needs  most  enter  t — the  gnat  gods  fbcbid 
That  thou  shonldst  follow  in  it  1 

OUUfAHTHB. 

Onnkindl 
And  shall  we  neveriee  each  Other  2 

ION. 

Yeal 

I  have  asked  that  dreadftil  qnaation  of  the  hiUa 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  erfcr ;  of  the  starts 
Amid  whose  fields  of  aznre  my  raiaed  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  all  were  dumb :  bat  now. 
While  thus  I  gaze  upon  thy  liring  face^ 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  ita  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish :  we  akaU  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe  I 

CLBMAtfTBB. 

Bless  thee  for  that  name ! 
Call  me  that  name  again  1  thy  words  sound  strangely* 
Yet  they  breathe  kindness.     Shall  we  meet  indeed  ? 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  cares. 
Thy  councils  or  thy  pomps ;— to  sit  at  distance* 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  which  preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even  from  gay  threads. 
Faint  record  of  thy  deeds,  and  sometimes  catch 
The  falling  music  of  a  gracious  word. 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough :— hIo  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stern  fate  compel  thee  to  deny. 
Kill  me  at  once ! 

ION. 

No ;  thou  must  live,  my  fhir  one ; 
There  arc  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  life. 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 
To  ruffle  it :  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them." 

Our  remarks  intend  and  imply  no  censure  on '  Ion*'  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  noble  and  beautiful  poem  in  dramttic  fiirm ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  proo&  of  tlie  respect  in  which  Mr. 
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Macready  is  held  as  a  manager  and  an  actor,  that  Mr.Talfourd 
and  others  have  been  stimulated  to  dramatic  composition  by 
the  wish  to  second  him  in  his  gallant  efforts  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  stage,  by  treading  in  the  same  path  which  the 
artistic  school  of  the  Kembles  luid  trodden  before  him.  But 
Mr.  Talfourd's  dramas  and  the  best  plays  of  hia  contempora- 
ries furnish  the  grounds  and  the  illus^tions  of  our  conviction, 
that  recent  dramatic  literature  is  generally  of  a  different  spe- 
cies, and  must  be  tried  by  other  laws  than  those  which  apply 
to  our  elder  tragic  drama.  The  tragedy  of  *  Glencoe,  or  the 
Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,'  is  of  a  more  melodramatic  character 
than  Mr.  Talfourd's  earlier  plays,  ^  Ion '  and  the  '  Athenian 
Captive/  and  in  point  of  stage  effect  the  author  has  improved 
by  practice.  It  is  singular  that  the  terrible  incident  embodied 
in  this  drama  should  not  earher  have  attracted  the  writers  of 
poetry  and  romance.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  as  Mr.  Talfourd 
observes,  to  account  for  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  abstinence  from  a 
theme  so  well  adapted  to  blend  the  grandest  scenery  of  his 
native  land  with  one  of  its  most  romantic  stories.  But  as  a 
symptom  of  the  tendencies  of  our  dramatic  literature  at  this 
time,  the  following  avowal  by  Mr.  Talfourd  in  his  preface  to 
'  Glencoe'  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
historical  or  the  human  interest  in  the  'Fate  of  the  Macdo- 
nalds'  that  led  to  the  composition  of  this  drama,  as  "  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  embodying  the  feeUngs  which  the  grandest  sceneiy 
"  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland"  had  recently  awakened  in  him. 
So  dependent  does  the  author  himself  consider  '  Glencoe'  on 
local  associations  and  on  the  general  emotions  which  mountain 
and  flood  and  fell  create  in  the  beholder,  that  he  modestly  as- 
cribes the  chief  interest  of  the  play  to  these  causes.  It  is  not 
surprizing,  therefore,  if  the  scene  which  above  all  other  scenes 
in  this  tragedy  called  for  passion  is  essentially  lyrical,  and, 
while  it  strikes  the  imagination  powerfully,  awakens  no  pro- 
portionable resonance  in  the  feelings. 

Halbert  has  long  deemed  himself  beloved  by  Helen ;  but 
her  affection  for  him  ia  that  merely  of  a  sister,  and  her  love 
has  been  unconsciously  given  to  his  younger  brother.  In 
the  following  scene  Halbert  declares  his  passion  for  the  first 
time. 
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HALBXBT.- 

Be  not  alann'd,  Bweet  Helen :  if  your  looka* 
Tarned  gcntiy  on  me,  had  not  power  to  still 
The  tempest  my  frail  nature  has  endured. 
The  issue  of  this  moment  would  command 
All  passion  to  deep  silence,  while  I  ask — 
If  my  scathed  life  enriched  by  yours  may  spread 
Its  branches  in  the  sunshine,  or  shrink  up 
In  withering  solitude,  a  sapless  thing. 
Till  welcome  death  shall  break  it  ? 

HELKN. 

Do  not  think 
Your  noble  nature  can  require  a  reed 
So  weak  as  mine  to  prop  it :  virtue's  power. 
Which  shields  it  as  a  breast-plate,  will  not  yield 
To  transient  sorrow  which  a  thankless  girl 
Can  hurl  against  it. 

HALBBRT. 

Little  do  you  guess 
The  heart  you  praise :  't  is  true,  among  the  rocks 
I  sought  for  constancy,  and  day  by  day 
It  grew :  but  then  within  its  hardening  frame 
One  exquisite  affection  took  its  root. 
And  strengthened  in  its  marble ; — if  you  tear 
That  living  plant,  with  thousand  fibres,  thence. 
You  break  up  all ;— my  struggles  are  in  vain. 
And  I  am  ruin ! 

HELBN. 

What  a  lot  of  mine ! 
I,  who  would  rather  perish  than  requite 
Long  years  of  kindness  with  one  throb  of  pain. 
Must  make  that  soul  a  wreck ! 

HALBEBT. 

No,  Helen,  no — 
It  is  a  dream :  your  heart  is  mine — mine  only. — 
ril  read  it  here : — you  have  not  pledged  its  faith 
To — any  other  ? 

HELEX. 

No,  not  yet. 

HALBERT. 

Thank  God  !— 
Then  you  are  mine :  we  have  been  betrothed  for  years. 

HELEN. 

Would  it  had  been  so ! 

BALBERT. 

You  desire  it  i 
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HBtBN. 

Yes; 
I  then  had  kept  sach  watch  upon  my  soul. 
As  had  not  let  the  shadow  of  a  fancy 
Fall  on  your  image  there ;  but  not  a  word 
Of  courtship  pass'd  between  us. 

HALBERT. 

Not  a  word. 
Words  are  for  lighter  loves,  that  spread  their  films 
Of  glossy  threads,  which  while  the  air 's  serene 
Hang  grocefolly,  and  sparkle  in  the  sun 
Of  fortune,  or  reflect  the  fainter  beams 
Which  moonlight  fancy  sheds;  but  ours — ^yes,  ours!— 
Was  woven  with  the  toughest  yam  of  life. 
For  it  was  blended  with  the  noblest  things 
We  lived  for ;  with  the  majesties  of  old ; 
The  sable  train  of  mighty  griefs  o'erarch'd 
By  Time's  deep  shadows ;  vrith  the  fate  of  kings, — 
A  glorious  dynasty — for  ever  crush'd 
With  the  great  sentiments  that  made  them  strong 
In  the  affections  of  mankind ; — with  grief 
For  rock-enthron^  Scotland ;  with  poor  fortune 
Shared  cheerfully ;  with  high  resolves ;  with  thoughts 
Of  death ;  and  with  the  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

HELEN. 

Hold !  If  you  rend  oblivion's  slender  veil 
Thus  fearfully,  and  spectres  of  the  past 
Glide  o'er  my  startled  spirit,  it  will  fail 
In  reason. 

BALES  BT.  . 

No ; — it  shall  cast  off  this  cloud. 
And  retain  no  impression  save  of  things 
Which  last  for  ever ; — for  to  such  our  love 
Has  been  allied.    How  often  have  we  stood. 
Clasped  on  yon  terrace  by  columnar  rocks. 
Upon  whose  jagged  orifice  the  sky 
With  its  few  stars  seemed  pUlar'd,  and  have  felt 
Our  earthly  fortunes,  bounded  like  the  gorge 
That  held  us,  had  an  avenue  beyond. 
Like  that  wc  gazed  on :  and  when  summer  eve 
Had  tempted  us  to  wander  on  the  bank 
Of  glory-tinged  Loc^-Leven,  till  the  sea 
Open'd  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  thoughts 
Of  limitless  expanse  were  render'd  sweet 
By  crowding  memories  of  delicious  hours 
Sooth'd  by  its  murmur,  we  have  own'd  and  bless'd 
The  Presence  of  Eternity  and  Home ! 
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Rsunfft 
WhatahAUIdo? 

Hew  me  wtuUm  I  inrokt 
The  spirit  of  on*  moOM&t  to  ■fttci^ 
In  the  great  eye  of  love-appronng  HeavMi 
We  are  each  other's.    When  a  fragile  bark 
ConveyM  our  little  houseliold  to  partake 
The  blewing  Huit  yet  liagera  o'er  the  ahriiie 
Of  desolate  lona,  the  ftint  Intath 
Of  evemiig  wafted  os  throng  cliiater'd  pUca 
Of  gently-moolded  colomiis,  whidi  the  eea — 
Softening  fipom  tenderest  green  to  foam  mors  white 
lliao  snow-wicaths  on  a  marbk  ridge-^nmad 
As  't  would  disaolTe  and  win  than  j— till  a  am» 
The  gloriouB  work  of  angel  architacta 
Sent  on  commiaaion  to  the  aactad  isle. 
From  which*  as  from  a  ibontainp  Ood's  own  U^ 
Stream'd  o'er  daxk  Ewope — in  its  fretted  span 
Embraced  us. — Pedestala  of  glisfening  black 
Rose,  as  if  waiting  for  the  airy  tread 
Of  some  eorapturod  seraph  who  might  pause 
To  see  blue  Ocean  through  the  sculptured  ribs 
Of  the  tall  archway's  curve*  delight  to  lead 
His  vastness  to  the  lovely.     We  were  cfaarm'd. 
Not  awe-atruck ; — for  the  Beautiful  was  there 
Triumphant  in  its  palace.    As  we  gazed 
Rapt  and  enamour'd,  our  small  vessel  struck 
The  cavern's  side,  and  by  a  shock  which  seem'd 
The  last  that  we  should  suffer,  you  were  thrown 
•     Upon  my  neck — you  clasp'd  me  then  j — and  shared 
One  thought  of  love  and  heaven ! 

HBLEX. 

Am  !  indeed 
Faithless,  yet  knew  it  not  ?  My  soul's  perplex'd ; — 
Distracted.    Whither  shall  it  torn  ?— To  you  !— 
Be  ffou  its  arbiter !    Of  you  I  ask. 
In  your  own  clear  simplicity  of  heart. 
Did  you  believe  me  yours  f 

HALBXRT. 

Yes ;  and  you  are : 
With  this  sweet  token  I  assure  you  mine."  . 

lAaHu  S€mU 

Much  of  this  is  good  poetiy,  but  it  strikes  lu  u  a  Ttf7 
roundabout  way  of  making  a  declaratioo ; 

"  Was  ever  woman  Ay  such  hnmovr  wooed  f 
Was  ever  woman  (y  suh  huaoor  wonf^ 
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J,  if  her  conBdante  had  been  %vithin  henring,  might 
have  fiiirly  §aid  (aMde)y  "  He  words  me,  girl,  he  words  me," 
The  love-scenes  of  the  elder  drama,  with  all  their  capricious 
luxuriance  of  fancy,  have  quite  a  business-like  air  in  compari- 
son with  these  "long-processes"  of  modern  plays.  We  have 
not  a  prompter's  copy  at  hand,  but  if  this  speech  were  spoken 
as  it  is  printed,  we  may  Uve  to  see  the  *  Excursion '  compressed 
into  five  acts,  and  played  to  attentive  audiences. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  inconveniences  of  this  re- 
flective tendency  of  the  drama,  that  it  frequently  obscures 
the  plot.  What  should  be  the  leading  feeling  is  hidden  by 
poetical  cxcrescencieSj  and  the  action  which  springs  from  this 
feeling  is  severed  from  its  princij)Ie  and  appears  like  a  remote 
consequence.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles^  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  business  of  the  scene  enables  him  generally 
to  bring  his  plot  clearly  out,  is  not  quite  exempt  from  this 
defect  in  his  beautiful  play  of  '  Love.'  The  motives  of  his 
heroine  in  the  concluding  act  are  too  retined  to  be  sufficiently 
perspicuous. 

!t  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  few  recent  plays  which  have 

derived  their  plot  from  an  ancient  source  shoidd  bear  a  closer 

resemblance  to  our  elder  tragedy  than  auy  of  the  dramatic 

productions  that  have  hitherto  come  under  our  notice.     '  Gi- 

sippus '  is  founded  upon  a  story  in  the  '  Decameron/  slightly 

modified  tor  dramatic  purposes ;  and  although  an  immature 

work,  having  been  written  before  the  author  completed  his 

twentieth  year,  it  contains  a  promise  of  excellence  which  early 

disappointments  and  the  diversion  of  Mr.  Griffin's  powers  to 

another  department  of  fiction  prevented  him  from  redeeming. 

The  novel  of  the  ^Collegians'  shows  that  he  possessed  no 

Common  resources  of  tragic  art.    The  faults  of '  Gisippus'  are 

the  harshness  of  its  language  and  au  imperfect  development 

of  the  situations  and  characters  with  which  Boccaccio  8U|>plied 

the  author.   The  latter  defect  was  natural  in  so  young  a  writer; 

ut  the  rough  and  sometimes  obscure  brevity  of  the  style  prc- 

ents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  undramatic  luxuriance  which 

e  noted  in  Mr.  Talfourd's  plays,  and  which  he  shares  with 
y  of  his  contemporaries.     There  is,  however,  a  depth  of 
)iijssaon,  a  centrality  of  fceluig,  and  an  earnest  submission  to 
atic  laws  in  'Gi&ippus'  that  cover  a  multitude  of  lesser 
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failings  and  lead  us  to  regard  it  almost  as  a  stray  waif  firom  the 
golden  age  of  the  drama.  It  would  not  have  surprized  us  to 
have  met  with  it  in  Dodsley's  or  any  other  collection  of  old 
plays ;  and  had  it  been  of  sufficient  age,  the  following  scene 
might  have  found  its  way  into  Lamb's  specimens,  and  have 
been  illustrated  by  his  pithy  and  pregnant  criticism. 

Gisippus,  after  sacrificing  his  own  happiness  to  that  of 
Fulvius  his  friend,  conceives  that  Fulvius  has  abandoned  him. 
They  had  been  fellow-students  at  Athens,  where  Gisippus  was 
the  patron  and  the  benefactor.  Their  conditions  in  a  few 
months  have  greatly  changed :  Fulvius  is  prsetor  at  Rome 
and  the  favourite  of  Augustus ;  Gisippus  is  a  slavey  friendless 
and  homeless.  He  has  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  Fulvius, 
but  is  unrecognized  by  him,  and  the  lictors  strike  him.  He 
accuses  himself  of  a  murder  which  another  committed,  and  is 
brought  chained  to  the  place  of  execution. 

DECIU9. 

Remove  his  chains. 

01  sr  FPUS. 
Let  it  be  ever  thus — 
The  generous  still  be  poor — the  niggard  thrive — 
Fortune  still  pave  the  ingrate's  path  with  gold, — 
Death  dog  the  innocent  still — and  surely  those 
Who  now  uplift  their  streaming  eyes  and  murmur 
Against  oppressive  fate,  will  own  its  justice. 
Invisible  ruler !  should  man  meet  thy  trials 
With  silent  and  lethargic  sufferance. 
Or  lift  his  hands  and  ask  heaven  for  a  reason  ? 
Our  hearts  must  speak — the  sting,  the  whip  is  on  them ; 
We  rush  in  madness  forth  to  tear  away    . 
The  veil  that  blinds  us  to  the  cause.     In  vain ! 
The  hand  of  that  eternal  Providence 
Still  holds  it  there,  unmoved,  impenetrable ; 
We  can  but  pause  and  turn  away  again. 
To  mourn,  to  wonder  and — endure. 

DECIU8. 

My  duty 

Compels  me  to  disturb  you,  prisoner. 

GISIPPUS. 

I  am  glad  you  do  so,  for  my  thoughts  were  growing 
Somewhat  unfriendly  to  mc.     World,  farewell ! 
And  thou  whose  image  never  left  this  heart. 
Sweet  vision  of  my  memory,  fare  thee  well ! 
Pray  walk  this  way. 
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lliis  Fulvitu,  your  young  praetor,  by  vhose  sentence 
My  life  stands  forfeit,  has  the  reputation 
Of  a  good  man  amongst  you  ? 

DBCIUS. 

Better  breathes  not. 

OI8IPPU9. 

A  just  man  and  a  grateful ;  one  who  thinks 
Upon  his  friends,  sometimes ;  a  liberal  man. 
Whose  wealth  is  not  for  his  own  use  ;  a  kind  man. 
To  his  clients  and  his  household  ? 

DBCIUS. 

He  is  all  this. 

OI8IPPU8. 

A  gallant  soldier  too? 

0BCIU8. 

I  've  witness'd  that 
In  many  a  desperate  fight 

01SIPPV8. 

In  short  there  lives  not 
A  man  of  fairer  fame  in  Rome  ? 

DBCIU8. 

Nor  out  of  it. 

Q18IPPU8. 

Good.    Look  on  me  now,  look  upon  my  face ; 
I  am  a  villain,  am  I  not  ? — nay  speak. 

DBCIV8. 

You  are  found  a  murderer. 

GI8IPPU8. 

A  coward  murderer : 
A  secret  sudden  stabber.     Tis  not  possible 
Thai  you  can  find  a  blacker,  fouler  character. 
Than  this  of  mine  ? 

DBCIUS. 

The  gods  must  judge  your  guilt. 
But  it  is  such  as  man  should  shudder  at. 

Gisippua. 
Hiis  is  a  wise  world  too,  friend,  is  it  not  ? 
Men  have  eyes,  ears,  and  sometimes  judgement. 
Have  they  not? 

DBClUa. 

They  are  not  all  fools. 

0I3IFPUS. 

Ha!  ha! 

DBCXUS. 

You  laugh! 

GISTPPITS. 

A  thoQght  not  worth  your  notice,  sir. 
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We  leave  this  Hcene — by  no  means  the  most  ohartcterij 
of  the  author's  miinncr — to  speak  for  itself  i  in  our  j 
its  unudorucd  comprcstiion  outweighs  a  whole  act  • 
declamation  and  description  that  warm  the  fancy  alone>  and 
belong  to  the  drama  only  because  they  are  broken  up  into 
dialogue  and  divided  between  interlocutors. 

Were  it  not  our  purpose  rather  to  point  out  the  general 
phicnomena  of  recent  dramatic  hterature  than  the  merili; 
particular  plays,  we  should  extract  a  scene  or  two  from 
Leigh  Hunt's  ^  Legend  of  Florence/  and  a  passage  of 
gular  power  and  pathos  from  Mrs,  Butler's  *  Star  of  Sevilli 
but  we  have  already  trespassed  on  the  space  wliich  the 
storical  drama  will  require,  and  must  content  ourselves 
recommending  these  to  our  readers  as  two  of  the  most  bci 
tifu!  and  impassioned  of  recent  plays,     Mr,  Leigh   Hunt's 
political  opinions  and  personal  predilections  have  exposed  UH 
throughout  his  literary  life  to  the  shafts  of  severe  and  fiw^ 
quently  superHcial  criticism.  But  the  caposctta  of  the  so-called 
cockney  school  of  poetry  has  produced  in  the  'Indicator 
volume  of  original  and  beautiful  euays  ;  in  *  Sir  Ralph  E^l 
a  novel  that  ranks  little  below  the  *  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ;*  am 
the  'Legend  of  Florence/  a  drama  which  was  successful  on  the 
stage  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure.     Mrs.  Butler's  earlkL 
play  of  '  Francis  L'  was  marred  by  the  bad  advice  of  cot<i^| 
critics.     For  the  sake  of  an  effective  coup  fVijpit  in  acting,  its 
fiae  historical  close  in  the  fii^h  act  was  omitted  in  rcprcscifc. 
tation.     But  regarded  as  the  work  of  very  early  youth,  tfl 
merits  and  the  promise  of '  Francis  I.'  are  of  a  very  high  ord^ 
His  'Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon'  eutitles  Mr.  Browning  to* 
distinguished  place  among  the  authors  of  the  acted  drsmsj 
hia  *  KingVictor  and  King  Charles"  evince  high  capubil 
the  historical'^  but  tlie  imaginative  and  reflective  pow< 
'  Paracelsus/  and  oUier  poems  in  dramatic  form,  incline  uj 
place  him  among  those  poets  who^  like  Mr.  Darley  and  the 
thor  of  *  Philip  A' an  Artevelde/  hove  assumed  a  dramatic  foi 
without  intending  their  works  to  be  submitted  to  an  audii 

It  is  in  the  historical  drama,  however,  that  ^^  '   H 

fairest  symptoms  of  revival  and  promise.     Wc  ha\  • 
in  some  respects  our  present  social  state  is  unfkvourabU; 
the  production  of  pure  tragedy  or  comedy*    But  the 
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nbal  drama  is  less  dependent  on  the  social  elements  of  the 
preaent;  and  aJthough  passion  is  unc  of  its  necessary  consti* 
tuents,  it  ia  not,  like  tragedy,  of  passion  all  compact.  There 
are  many  circumstances  aUo  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  age  favourable  to  dramatised  history.  The 
historical  no\'el  has  been  a  preparation  for  the  historical 
drama;  we  have  been  diverted  from  the  excitement  uf  pas- 
aion  to  the  excitement  of  incidents, — from  the  sources  aiid 
the  workings  of  character  to  the  external  accidents  and  ditfer- 
enceaof  life — from  dramatic  concentration  to  epic  continuity  of 
itory.  In  this  transition  from  the  inward  to  the  outer  world  of 
beingy  a  taste  for  pictorial  resembhince  and  verisimilitude  has 
grown  up ;  and  we  seek  lees  to  know  what  man  intrinsically  is, 
than  how  he  looked  and  acted  at  any  given  |)eriod.  The  read- 
ing public  and  the  sjiect&tors  in  a  theatre  have  become  accus- 
tomed in  some  degree  to  antiquarion  accuracy,  and,  instructed 
by  tlie  Waverley  novels  and  their  numerous  progeny,  they  look 
for  illusion  of  the  eye  rather  than  e^^citement  of  the  feelings, 
both  ill  fiction  and  on  the  stage.  Our  forefathers  were  content 
to  see  Roman  senators  in  bbick  velvet  and  high*heeled  shoes ; 
but  no  acting  or  poetry  would  reconcile  a  modern  audience 
to  a  Brutus  or  Virginius  in  the  court  dress  of  George  I.  We 
are  more  importunate  in  our  imaginative  demands,  but  those 
dexnandn  tiave  an  historical  tendency  and  arc  so  far  favourable 
to  wi  historic  drama.  The  mere  taste  for  picturesque  repre- 
sentation will  not  indeed  by  itself  breathe  new  life  into  dra- 
matic poetry,  but  as  an  accessory  it  ia  of  great  value.  The 
Icnst  susceptible  spectator  must  have  felt  the  difference  be- 
tween '  King  John '  as  it  usod  to  bo  represented  and  as  it  was 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  Tlic  eye  was  made  rai- 
nistrant  to  the  conception  uf  the  inner  [>ower  and  harmonies 
4»f  tbe  drama*  and  the  pictorial  aids  seemed  indispensable  to 
the  movement  and  passion  of  the  scene.  The  modern  histo- 
rical play  has  therefore  a  new  and  important  adjunct  in  the 
■toge  itself^  and  in  the  more  awakened  perceptions  of  the  au- 
dience. The  one  supplies,  tljc  other  reciuires,  pictorial  aid; 
and  If  tJie  highest  [poetry  admit  of  external  embellishment, 
poetry  inferior  in  couiitasa  and  intensity  may  be  siutained, 
aod  must  be  illustrated,  by  the  same  means.  Shakspeare^s 
poetry  can  indeed  interfirel  itself  compclcntiy,  whether  acted 
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by  strollers  in  a  bam  or  by  consummate  artists  in  a  metro- 
jjolitan  theatre ;  whereas  the  recent  drama  profits  by  its  auxi- 
liaries  in  direct  proportion  to  its   inferiority ;  and  it  is  the 
historical  drama  that  is  most  benefited  by  scenical  iUu&ion  and 
mechanical  skill.     Spectacle  and  proccBsion  and  complicate 
groupings  interfere  with  the  passion  of  tragedy,  but  are  legiti- 
mately employed  upon  the  historic  scene.   We  care  not  muc 
for  views  of  Elsinore  or  Venice  in  'Hamlet^  and  '  Othello;'  itf! 
a  late  revival  of '  Lear/  the  lightning  and  simulated  rack  of 
elements  were  importunate :  but  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
pulace  in  Mr.  Macready's  revival  of  ^Coriolanus'  were  prop 
and  effective  auxiliaries  of  the  story.     Even  in  the  conceptii 
of  his  scenes,  these  material  adjuncts  arc  directly  serviceabti 
to  the  historical  dramatist :  they  stimulate  him  to  select  ih 
picturesque  as  the  natural  ally  of  the  poetical  in  his  subject 
and  his  certainty  that  the  outward  form  will  meet  with  a 
fitting  exponent,  is  an  additional  motive  to  him  to  pierce  into 
the  inward  truth  of  circumstance  and  character  and  to  rep 
sent  it  with  at  least  artistic  fidelity. 

Our  remarks  hitherto  apply  to  such  productions  of  the 
historic  drama  as  arc  meant  for  representation ;  but  the 
common  opening  of  a  dramatic  author's  preface  now-a-^aya 
is  ^'  advice  to  the  reader"  that  his  play  is  not  intended  for  thfr 
stage.  Historical  plays  indeed  come  mostly  under  the  h 
of  the  unacted  drama :  they  are,  in  short,  a  species  of  a 
promise  between  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  embradog  too 
wide  a  field  of  action  to  be  represented  and  admitting  pmdoa 
and  reflection  wliich  the  proper  epos  excludes,  \Vc  arc  n 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  an  innovation  to  which  wc  owe 
'Philip  Van  Artcvelde,'  Mr.  Sterling's  play  of  'Straffbrd,' 
and  other  poems  in  dramatic  form,  oscillating  between  the 
philosophical  dialogue  and  epic  continuity  of  action.  I'erbaps 
wc  are  rather  in  an  initiative  than  a  transitional  period  of 
dramatic  literature ;  and  we  would  try  the  first  product*  of 
the  new  cera,  not  by  laws  which  have  passed  away  with  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  drama,  but  by  such  rules  as  either  the 
authors  seem  to  have  adopted  consciously  or  accidentally, 
such  as  regulate  naturally  a  new  species  of  art.  There 
however;  as  it  seems  to  us,  some  inherent  perils  in  the 
turc  of  the  historical  drama  itself,  and  a  certain  laxity  in  the 
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cte6nttion  of  its  limits  and  scope,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  before  we  undertake  the  examination  of  any  particular 
work. 

History",  at  first  sight,  appears  to  offer  inexhaustible  mate- 
riajs  for  the  drama  :  the  chronicle-picture,  the  condensed  and 
converging  interest  of  biography,  seem  to  need  but  a  few 
touches  more  from  the  artist's  hand  to  fit  them  for  the  imagi- 
nary scene.  They  contain,,  in  a  wider  space,  tlie  elements 
wbich  the  drama  requires  in  a  narrower, — passion,  action  and 
character,  evolving  and  directing  one  another  to  momentous 
issues, — eloquence  yet  vibrating  with  lifcj — multitude  and  di- 
versity obeying  an  inward  law  of  unity,  discords  reconciled  by 
an  antecedent  or  an  ultimate  harmony,  and  the  perpetual  strife 
between  necessity  of  circumstance  and  freedom  of  will.  The 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  in  Catiline's  plot, — Ca;sar  Uorgia's 
fierce  and  rapid  intrigues,  as  depicted  by  Machiavelli, — Serto- 
Tius,  combining,  like  Wallenstein,  practical  energy  witli  pro- 
found imagination, — the  Rembrandt  gloom  and  tragic  grandeur 
of  Tiberius, — the  changeful  and  chivalrous  Alcibiades, — all  ap- 
parently furnish  the  dramatic  poet  with  that  mixture  of  generic 
and  individual  life  in  which  his  art  delights.  But  their  fit- 
ness for  the  drama  is  apparent  only.  Beyond  the  opening 
scene  of  the  conspiracy,  the  story  of  Catiline  is  as  well  suited 
to  dramatic  poetry  as  the  second  Punic  war :  the  rhetorical 
character  of  Cicero  would  balHc  an  abler  writer  than  Ben 
Jon&on,  who  so  strangely  fancied  that  a  learned  mosaic  fi-om 
Salluat,  the  Catibnarian  speeches  and  Dion  Cassius  would 
form  a  classical  tragedy.  The  action  in  Borgia's  history  would 
prove  on  experiment  too  vague,  the  life  of  Tiberius  too  mono- 
tonous, the  character  of  Sertorius  too  little  supported  by  stir- 
ring events,  for  the  variety  and  centrality  of  the  drama ;  and 
thus  the  seemingly  prolific  field  of  history  will  prove  on  trial 
to  be  a  region  scantily  adapted  to  dramatic  cidtivation,  and 
frpquently  most  deceptive  to  the  inexperienced  eye  in  the  very 
portions  of  it  that  on  the  surface  seem  most  promising. 

•*  No  peraon,"  nays  Goethe,  "  is  historical  to  the  poet ;  he 
*'  merely  honours  certain  historical  persons  by  borrowing  their 
^'  names."  This  distinction  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  aim  of  history  is  to  attain  the  highest  probability, — the 
aim  of  the  drama  is  to  produce  the  most  complete  illusion 
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possible.     The  one  labours  to  give  on  exact  likenessj— the 
other  an  ideal  portraiture.     History  mtiat  be  strictly  veracioui 
as  to  factiij  logically  inductive  as  to  doctrines, — it  ju&tifiea  it- 
self to  the  understanding:  the  drama  is  bound  to  facts  onlr 
■o  far  as  to  make  them  natural  sequences  one  of  another  tod 
consistent  with  a  probable  psychology, — it  justilie«  itself  Jo      n 
the  imagination.     Within  these  limits  it  may  change  or  n^H 
tain,  anticipate  or  postdate,  events  at  pleasure,  being  omenablf^l 
only  to  the  highest  court  of  possibility  and  unity.     Where  pro- 
perties  are    so   adverse   and   irreconcileable,   they    can   co- 
exist only  on  some  neutral  ground,  or  in  some  region  where 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  in  marked  ascendant.     In  the 
full  light  of  history  the  drama  fades:    in  the   tropic  circle 
of  passion,  history   is  absorbed  or  repulsed   by  the   fi< 
element.     They  endure  each  others  presence  only  in 
debateable  hmd  "  of  rumour  and  tradition,"  where  history 
rather  a  tale  that  is  told  to  easy  and  susceptible  hearers,  thatt 
a  grave  statement  dcUvcrcd  on  oath  and  scrutinized  by  a  couit 
of  writers.    8hakspeare's  historical  playa  arc  little  more  than 
the  offspring  of  common  rumour.    The  hues  and  traces  of 
contemporary  feelings  and  predilections  arc  visible  in  tha 
chronicles  from  wliich  he  borrowed  his  story,  and  tlie  drama 
springs  as  naturally  from  such  a  source  as  from  the  d 
one   of  local  legend  or  oral  tradition.     The  history   ind< 
upon  which  Shakspeare's  histories  are  founded  is  but  one 
gree  removed  from  the  beUefs  that  spring  up  as  they  list 
range  indefinitely  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  men. 
have  laws  and  harmonics  of  their  own,  by  which  their  forms 
are  modified  and  their  movements  regulated,  without  regard 
to  the  letter  of  fact  or  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  the 
historian.     When  they  express  a  general  faith,  they  arc  ro 
thical, — where  they  veil  or  idealize  an  actual  event,  tbcy 
traditional.    The  chronicler  selects  and  arranges  the  most 
probable  of  such  beliefs,  but  he  is  not  rigorous  in  eTOTnining 
their  credentials :  so  they  repi-esent  man  as  he  may  have  bcttOj 
the  chronicler  inquires  not  too  curiously  what  was  really  asid 
or  done.     For  this  cause  Plutarch  and  Li%*y  are  excellent  au- 
thorities tor  the  drama ;  both  wrote  from  n  love  of  narration 
without  doubt  and  without  faith,  for  doubt  and  faith  equally 
imply  a  more  posil  ivc  nctivity  of  judgement  than  mtbcr  of  these 
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writen  possessed.  Bitt  if  we  attempt  to  make  a  sitnilar  use  of 
Tacitus  or  ClarendorijM'e  produce  inevitably  n  false  result.  The 
dniutlic  poet  knows  in  purt  aiid  imagines  in  part ;  he  seeks 
tiienfim  the  twilight,  and  not  the  noonlight,  of  history;  his 
busixkess  is  with  the  imivcrsal  truth  of  being  as  it  is  contained 
in  myths  and  tradition,  not  with  the  particular  truth  of  facts 
u  it  is  estabHshed  by  history. 

History  and  the  historic  drama  are  therefore  organicaliy 
opposed  to  one  another  i  the  one  rests  on  evidence,  the 
groundwork  of  Uie  other  can  scarcely  be  too  indistinct  and 
ibadowy.  Mythical  and  ti*aditional  truth  suffices  for  the 
dramatic  poet;  his  function  ceases  where  proof  and  positive 
knowledge  begin.  He  requires  the  memory  to  be  suspended, 
the  imagination  to  be  active  and  the  judgement  to  occupy 
itself  not  with  a  literal  but  an  ideal  verity.  Imaginary  ac- 
tions and  situations  accord  not  with  known  characters.  We 
cannot  acquiesce  in  palpable  falsification  of  motives  and  events, 
nor  surrender  memory  to  fancy  when  truth  and  illusion  pre- 
sent themselves  contemporaneously.  Macbeth  believed  in 
"metaphysical  aid,"  uud  so  did  James  I;  but  the  faith  of 
the  Thane  of  Fife  shocks  not  our  understanding,  while 
the  crcduhty  of  the  British  Solomon  excites  our  contempt. 
That  Macbeth  existed  and  was  a  usurper  and  a  murderer 
is  unquestionable ;  but  the  time  and  place  of  his  life  and 
crimes  are  so  far  set  in  the  back-ground  of  recorded  events  that 
the  imagination  is  as  little  trammeltcd  by  fact  and  chronology 
as  in  the  <  Mort  d*Arthur.'  But  attribute  James's  vices  and 
follies  to  philtres  given  him  by  Carr  or  Villiers,  and  we  at 
once  revolt  from  the  absurdity.  What  is  possible  in  the 
shadowy  border-land  of  truth  and  fable,  is  ofifenaive  in  the 
dear  light  of  historical  precincts.  The  same  circum»tance« 
are  not  the  same,  as  regards  dramatic  puqjoses,  at  diDereut 
j>eriod8.  The  stories  of  Giovanna  of  Naples  and  of  Mary 
t»tuart  l>ear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other ;  but  while 
th«  oalamities  of  Giovanna  are  dimly  seen  through  the  medium 
of  a  credulous  age  and  garrulous  clu'onicles,  those  of  Mary 
are  so  distinctlv  traceable  to  their  causes  and  results,  that  the 
rom&ntic  interest  of  her  story  is  inseparable  from  its  prosalo 
adjuncts,  evidfuce  and  legiil  ])roof.  In  the  one  story  we  have 
imaginative  truth, — in  the  other^  facta  and  document*!  A  iew 
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general  outlines  and  a  little  local  colouring  are  all  the  histori- 
cal basis  which  Mr.  Landor^s  fine  dramatic  poem  of  '  Giovanna 
and  Andreas'  needed  or  admitted;  while  the  poets  who  have 
treated  Mary's  misfortunes  dramatically,  have  been  forced  by 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  their  subject  to  employ  rhetoric 
and  misrepresentation.  Even  the  greatest  of  them,  Schiller, 
has  been  unable  to  conquer  the  natural  obstacles  of  her  story, 
and  although  his  genius  nowhere  shines  more  conspicuously 
than  in  hia  '  Marj'  Stuart/  the  artistic  result  is  unfortunate 

It  would  far  exceed  our  remaining  space  to  notice 
recent  liistorical  drama  generally.  We  shall  therefore  co; 
our  remarks  (which  are  meant  to  illustrate  the  species  rath 
than  its  several  productions)  to  Mr.  Sterling's  tragedy 
'  Strafford.'  We  select  this  play,  rather  than  '  Catherine,' 
*  Douglas,'  or '  Henry  11.,'  or  others  whose  titles  we  have  pre- 
fixed, because  it  exhibits  more  clearly  than  any  of  them,  the 
consequences  of  mistaking  the  province  of  the  historic  drama; 
for  if  skilful  dialogue,  pure  and  nervous  diction,  vivid  con- 
ception and  discrimination  of  character  and  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  and  actors  of  the  period  chosen,  could 
have  atoned  for  a  fundamental  error  in  the  subject,  '  Strafford' 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  living  long  and  pi-ospe- 
rously.  But  Clarendon  has  been  too  powerfid  for  Mr.  Sterlin^^j 
as  Hume  and  Robertson  were  too  powerful  for  Schiller  ii^H 
'  Mary  Stuart/  ^^ 

In  the  character  of  Wentworth,  indeed^  there  is  much  tl 
is  truly  dramatic.     Bold,  unscrupulous,  fertile  in  expedient 
immoveable  in  resolution,  prompt  in  council,  yet  prompter  in 
action,  he  was  the  only  man  among  the  courtiers  and  cavahci 
who  understood  the  cause  at  issue  between  the  king  and 
nation  of  England.     He  was  thus  the  generic  man  in  whom 
the  drama  delights.     But  he  had  earned,  and  deservedly, 
name  of  the  "  wicked  Earl, "  for  he  alone,  in  full  consciousness 
of  what  he  supported  and  of  what  he  opposed,  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  evil  principle  that  the  many  exi&t  for 
the  one.     Mr,  Sterling,   however,   has  not  so  represented 
Strafford.     There  were  inherent  difficulties  in  the   wiiy  of 
exhibiting  his  dramatic  hero  as  he  really  was;  but  he  haa  in- 
creased them  a  hundred-fold  by  ascribing  to  him  impubes 
which  be  had  not,  and  investing  him  with  moral  instead 
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merely  intellccbial  greatness.  The  Strafford  of  history  was 
universally  execrated: — Mr.  Sterling  has  not  only  shown  him 
worthy  of  man's  respect  and  woman's  devotion,  but  lias  given 
him  qualities  which  are  inconsistent  with  general  odium.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  has  followed  history  as  to  Strafford's 
acts,  he  has  departed  from  history  as  to  Stratford's  motives. 
This  is  almost  the  inevitable  result  of  making  history  in  its 
proper  sphere  the  source  and  foundation  of  dramatic  action. 
Declining  to  make  his  hero  a  villain^  Mr.  Sterling  makes  him 
a  martyr,  and  this  in  the  full  historic  light  of  documentary 
e^ndencc.  But  the  man  and  his  outward  acts  are  inseparable  j 
both  must  be  changed  or  neither,  if  cither  imaginative  or 
logical  consistency  is  to  be  observed.  The  rudiments  of 
Strafford^s  character  are,  as  we  have  said,  dramatical ;  but  the 
development  of  those  rudiments  has  been  forestalled  to  the 
poet  by  the  historian.  Either  then  the  character  and  its  acts 
should  have  been  constructed  de  novo^  and  history  merely 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  name ;  or  history  should  have  been 
scrupulously  followed,  and  the  character  have  been  a  literal 
and  not  an  ideal  portraiture.  In  either  of  these  cases,  harmony 
between  the  outward  and  the  inner  man  might  have  been 
preserved ;  but  as  it  is,  '  Strafford,'  although  in  many  re- 
spects a  beautiful,  in  some  an  extraordinary  production,  is 
deficient  in  consistency  as  a  work  of  art. 

We  pass  with  much  greater  pleasure  from  the  original  error 
of  the  conception  to  the  high  exccUcucics  of  the  composition 
of '  Strafford.'  Mr.  Sterling  shares  the  error  with  others, — his 
merits  are  his  own ;  and  they  are  in  many  respects  so  purely 
dramatic,  that  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  regret  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  his  present  subject.  As  we  have  already 
characterized  the  qualities  of  ^  Strafford '  as  a  dramatic  poem, 
we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  lay  some  extracts  from  it  before 
our  readers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  much  good  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy from  *  Strafford. '  But  wc  prefer  selecting  such  por- 
tions as  will  best  prove  Mr.  Sterling's  skill  in  portraiture,  and 
the  courage  and  address  with  which  he  has  encoinitered  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  his  subject.  Not  to  have  wholly 
failed,  with  characters  as  well  if  not  belter  known  to  us  than 
those  of  our  own  times,  is  high  merit ;  and  the  author's  par- 
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tial  succen  ib  an  eamevt — may  it  be  a  promigft '  ■  thrt  wiflua 
the  legitimate  bomids  of  the  hiatorio  drBm%  or  u  «n  ^'•**^finj 
he  might  produce  a  masteiiy  and  enduring  work* 

The  council  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  aeoond  act  ia  too 
long  for  extraction,  but  we  must  find  room  fisr  Strafford*! 
speech  when  he  suddenly  appears  at  the  oouncil'tabie^  and 
infuses  a  tranuent  fitinneaa  into  the  Tadllating  qurit  of 
Charles* 

"Ol  who  would  m  hift  UAg ft  •oeptv'd  thadianrf 

Or  ft  crowD*d  effigy  above  ft  tomb. 

Wearing  the  impoatore  of  a  godlike  grafttneaa 

Id  mockery  of  the  nothing  that  he  ia  7 

Far  be  the  thonght  from  na*  and  thia  akme 

TIm  qneation  mooted,  how  to  beat  aaaert 

Agftinat  the  mnddy  torrent  of  the  time^ 

The  royal  atrength  and  dignity  of  F.njyl«iui, 

About  your  M^eaty  with  grief  I  aee 

Pale  trembUng  fiicea  and  diatracted  eyea, 

Aa  if  we  Tentored  in  a  donbtftal  canae 

More  than  the  prize  ia  worth.    But  O  my  tiege. 

Let  ua  bellere  that  though  our  enemies  roar. 

And  rouse  all  miachiera  host  to  war  against  ua. 

The  only  danger  we  cannot  strike  down. 

As  a  keen  falcon  might  the  timorous  crows. 

Is  that  which  haunts  our  own  false  fbaHul  boaoma. 

Man  these  with  courage  and  true  loyalty. 

And  no  rebellioua  mouth  will  dare  to  groan. 

For  why  ?— There  dwells  even  in  knavea  a  oonadence. 

That  vindicates  the  right  of  lawful  rule. 

If  rulers  turn  not  traitors  to  themselves. 

And  bribe  faint  conscience  to  revolt  against  them. 

KlMO  CBARLXS. 

My  noble  Lord  Lieutenant!  but  say  what  blow 
Moat  breaks  the  malice  of  our  enemies. 

aTKAFFOftD. 

In  Bum,  but  this :  if  your  wind-pregnant  Commcms 

Babble  of  this  and  that  as  grievances. 

Considering  but  the  cost,  and  not  the  gain. 

Even  to  themselves  of  puissant  government, 

Tis  my  poor  counsel  that  your  Majesty 

Would  offer,  nay  command  due  search  be  made 

In  each  particular,  and  if  wrong  be  found. 

As  ofl:  by  human  error  must  betide. 

Proffer  such  absolute  and  free  redreaa 

Aa  best  may  cope  against  th'  apparent  ill.       « 

But  if  on  this  a  vain  etorbitant  crew* 
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Proceed  to  tsk  lurrender  of  one  jot 

Of  thoM  prerogatives  coonatoral 

With  monarchy  itself,  and  handed  down 

Throagh  long  successioa  of  wise  ancestors. 

Then  may  we  girc  that  craving  monstrous  maw 

Only  disdainful  words  of  stem  rebuke. 

Whereon  to  chew  the  end  of  its  affliction ; 

And  may  proclaim  those  powers  acknowledged  yotiri 

Are  far  more  sacred  than  the  rights  eiyoyed 

By  any  private  sabject  in  the  realm  t 

Because  your  MajeetT*!  prerogatives 

Regard  the  total  state  and  its  cohesion. 

Wherein  is  knitted  and  incorporate 

The  highest  good  of  each  particular  man. 

As  the  leaf's  welfare  in  the  tree  that  bean  it. 

Nor  do  I  doubt  within  the  Commons'  Hooae 

To  find  enow  of  worthy  gentlemen. 

Who  thus  instructed  and  thos  wam'd,  wilt  spend 

Their  dearest  blood  for  the  time-blazou'd  throne." 

This  brave  eloquence  of  the  statesman  should  be  compared 
with  the  following  glimpses  of  his  character.  A  dependent 
describes  him  thus : — 

"  lliere's  not  a  mortal  man 
Among  his  friends  more  sociable  and  glad. 
Pouring  his  heart  oat  like  a  river  of  wine. 
Though  to  his  enemies  his  face  be  stem 
As  a  bronze  bust." 

His  enemies  are  no  less  graphic  in  their  delineation : — 

"  My  curse  upon  him !  how  the  swart  pasha 
Has  filch'd  her  ftivoar!    By  his  painted  phrase 

He'd  rival  Jermyn,  woold  he  take  the  trouble. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  love-making  Mortimer  to  king-making  Warwick, 
No  part  but  he  can  fill  to  the  top." 

Throughout  this  tragedy  we  find  exemplary  purity  of  dic- 
tion and  skill  in  the  transitions  of  the  dialogue.  In  no 
modern  drama  is  the  tone  of  good  conversation  more  suc- 
cessfully caught :  the  level  scenes  are  as  carefully  executed 
as  the  more  impassioned  portions.  Mr.  Sterling  knows  the 
force  of  vernacular  words  in  fitting  time  and  place. 

Our  last  extract, — although  we  reluctantly  pass  over  Pym's 
admirable  speech  at  the  trial,  and  the  scene  in  which  he 
consults  mth  Hampden,  St.  John^  Vane,  and  othen  on  the 
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impeadunent, — shall  be  Lady  Carlisle's  paauonato 
tions  of  Chazles's  imbecile  abandonment  of  StniBiKd* 

"Buier  httitihf  uan  caaMW.B, 
Lord  Strafford  going  to  tfaelWer  agus«  ■ 
And  with  no  promiM  that  yoa'Q  tcfs  hlififel 
Not  speak }    Bat  I  will  apMlc  and  yon  ahaU  baar. 
What,  air  1  be  called  yoor  Bl^jcatf  and  qoaka  1 - 
Wear  A  king's  mantie  on  a  Minting  boaom ! 
Stmt  in  a  crown,  and  then  deaert  your  ftiandal 
Give  up  yoor  noblest  aSAoa  to  deatb 
By  a  vile  fote  upon  ft  popular  aeaflbid! 
Out  on  snch  royalty !    Twere  better  tu 
To  be  a  king  of  gypsies  or  of  robbers. 
And  true  to  those  who  risk  Ihnr  all  for  yon. 
0 1  it  is  nature's  bitterest  sarcasm. 
To  set  mean  spirits  in  her  aeats  of  g^oryt 
And  say  to  all  ^  grinning  hissing  worid« 
Behold  the  mien  I  can  make  yon  serve. 
Man  in  whose  total  continent  <^  bdng 
IVae  manhood  has  not  found  a  jot  <^  room : 
Poor  doting  coward  faithless  trinai  thing 
Whose  whole  reserve  of  obstinate  soUenneas 
Is  hoarded  for  yoor  own  vain  lost  of  rale. 
And  cannot  hold  one  hoar  of  firm  resistance 
At  friendship,  gratitade,  or  honour's  call ; 
Mere  woman's  fan,  I4)ing  a  masculine  swoid ; 
Ihin  kerchief  tied  to  one  seductive  bosom. 
Stirred  as  it  heaves,  and  dreaming  that  'tis  you 
Who  g^ve  it  life :— O  plaything,  big  with  hell ! 

KINO  CHAHLBS. 

The  woman 's  mad :  her  passion  braves  the  skies ! 

LADY  CAKLISLB. 

I  brave  them  not ;  bat  I  invoke  their  justice 
To  rain  hot  corses  on  a  tyrant's  head. 
Henceforth  I  set  myself  apart  for  mischief. 
To  find  and  prompt  men  capable  of  hate. 
Until  some  dagger,  steel'd  in  Strafford's  blood. 

Knocks  at  the  heart  of  Strafford's  murderer. 

»  •  «  *  « 

And  here  I  call  on  all  the  powers  above  us 
To  aid  the  deep  damnation  of  my  curse. 
And  make  this  treason  to  the  noblest  man 
That  moves  alive  within  our  finglish  seas. 
Fatal  to  him  and  all  his  race,  whose  baseness 
Destroys  a  vrorth  it  ne'er  could  understand. 
Stars  in  your  glory,  vital  air  and  sun. 
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And  thou  dark  earth,  our  cradle,  nurse,  and  grave. 

And  more  than  all,  free  truth  and  penal  justice. 

Conspire  with  all  your  dreadful  influence 

Against  his  blood  whose  crimes  ye  now  behold ! 

Make  him  a  by-word  and  a  name  of  woe, 

A  conquer'd  warrior  and  a  tbroneless  outcast. 

To  teach  all  kings  the  law  of  evit  power, 

'nil  by  an  end  more  friendless  and  abhorr'd 

Than  his  great  victim's,  and  with  heavier  pain. 

Let  him  slink  off  to  a  detested  grave ! 

And  now  I  give  your  Majesty  leave  to  go. 

And  may  you  carry  from  my  house  away 

That  fixed  incurable  ulcer  of  the  heart 

Which  I  have  help'd  your  thoughts  to  fasten  there." 

When  we  began  this  article,  we  proposed  to  treat  of  dra- 
matic literature  in  its  twofold  relation  to  poetry  and  the  stage ; 
but  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  a  third  of  the  subject — the 
unacted  drama — has  not  been  touched  upon.  What  has  been 
said,  however,  of  the  present  phaenomena  of  the  acted  and  the 
historical  drama  applies  in  some  measure  to  the  unacted  drama 
also,  and  we  must  reserve  to  some  other  opportunity  all  notice 
of  the  poems  in  dialogue  which  form  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  recent  literature. 


Article  VII. 

1.  Note  $ur  IPEtat  des  Forces  Novates  de  la  France.     Par 

S.A.R.  M.  le  Prince  de  Joinvillb,     Paris,  1844. 

2.  Riponse  h  la  Note  sur  TEtat  des  Forces  Novates  de  la 

F)rance,  suivie  de  guetques  Considirotions  sur  la  Marine 
et  la  Commerce.  Par  M.  G.  de  la  Landbllk,  ancien 
Officier  de  Marine.     Paris,  1844. 

Thb  rank  and  the  position  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
have  given  to  it  great  notoriety  in  France  and  even  in  this 
country,  and  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  of  sufficient 
moment  to  conunand  serious  attention  throughout  Europe*  -J 
At  the  outset  of  the  remarks  which  we  feel  stron^y  called 
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upon  to  make,  tre  wish  to  protest  against  the  political  ini»- 
rcprcsentations  to  which  the  illustrious  and  f^llnnt  author 
has  been  subjected.    We  acquit  him  of  the  intention  to  offer 
an  aflVont  to  this  or  any  foreign  country  j  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  j>crformance  has  been  dictated  by  strong  profes 
sional  convictions  and  a  laudable  desire  to  fiupport  the  powi 
and  greatness  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs ;  and 
there  is  very  little  just  cause  of  offence  in  the  form  which  has 
been  given  to  these  observations,  so  we  are  persuaded  that^ 
they  are  adapted  rather  to  check  than  to  encourage  any  ex< 
travagant  and  unhappy  spirit  of  warlike  enterprize.     In  spi 
of  the  frowns  of  the  court  and  the  outcry  of  the  oppo&itioi 
press,  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  regard  the  publication 
these  pages  as  a  very  well-timed  act  of  disobediencej  calci 
lated  at  once  to  strengthen  the  pacific  policy  of  the  FrencU 
cabinet^  and  yet  to  give  something  of  the  popularity  of  a  naval 
hero  to  a  prince  of  the  reigning  dj'nasty. 

There  exists  in  France  a  very  strong  feeling  of  rivalfy,. 
approaching  sometimes  to  hostility,  between  the  corps 
marine  engineers  [ginie  mariiime),  which  exercises  a  pi 
mount  authority  in  the  ports  and  arsenals,  and  the  navi 
officers  of  the  fleet.     Some  recent  controversies  of  an  angryi 
nature  caused  the  government  to  apix>int  a  special  commi*- 
sion  at  Brest,  to  inquire  into  certain  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  mode  of  arming  steamers  and  other  similar 
matters.     The  Prince  de  Joinvillc  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mission, which  reported  against  the  system  of  the  ffinie  mart' 
time;  and  we  trace  some  opinions  in  this  pamphlet, as  to  the 
mode  of  arming  steamers  at  the  extremities  and  not  in  thi 
waist,  which   is  already  the   most  heavily  burdened  part 
these  vessels,  to  this  very  discussion.     We  have  no  doul 
that  these  obser\*ations  were  suggested  by  this  occurrence 
and  upon  the  whole  we  incUnc  to  the  belief  that  their  publi" 
cation  has  not  been  by  any  means  unpiduteable  to  the  rulingJ 
powers,  however  mucli  it  may  affront  the  maritime  engi* 
neers. 

That  France  should  tlnnk  tit  to  devote  a  very  large  por- 


navy, 
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tion  of  her  national  resources  to  the  creation  of 

fact  of  no   novel   occurrence   in   the   history   of  Europe  i 

though  assuredly  we  can  afford  to  look  upon  that  uavy  ool 
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only  without  jealousy  but  with  confidence^  if  we  should  be 
called  upon,  on  any  sufficient  emergency,  to  combine  our 
flag  with  hera  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom.  -4* 
France  has  a  navy  because  she  is  a  great  nation,  having 
A  vast  maritime  frontier  and  an  extensive  commerce;  it 
is  a  weapon  which  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world  entitles  her  to  wear  and  to  use.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  the  Prince  de  Joimalle,  who  has  served  from  his  child- 
hood on  board  his  father's  ships,  and  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  service,  should  evince  a  strong  professional  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  marine.  All  discussions  of  naval 
tac^cs,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  a  fleet,  are  based  upon 
the  possible  contingency  of  war ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  natural  zeal  which  prompts  an  ofRcer  in  a  high 
station  to  moke  that  fleet  as  effective  as  he  can.  But  leaving 
the  Prince  to  settle  these  points  with  the  authorities  oi'  his 
own  country,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  his 
opinions  as  they  affect  the  important  subject  of  steara-tactirs 
in  naval  warfare.  On  this  ground  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
him ;  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  digress  into 
iny  political  disquisitions  or  personal  animadversions,  to  con- 
vict the  gallant  personage  before  us  of  having  advanced  a 
great  deal  more  than  maritime  experience  or  scientific  prin- 
ciples will  justify.  We  must  allow  him  however  to  introduce 
his  subject  to  the  reader: — 

"1  think  I  may  assume,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  |>opula- 
fit)'  of  the  nary  io  France — that  the  ardent  evpr-prtsent  dwire  to  have  a 
strong  and  powf  rful  navy,  take  their  rise  in  a  feeling  which  may  be  thua 
expressed : — 

"  '  By  sea,  «A  well  as  bj  land>  we  wish  to  \x  respected.  There,  as  well 
tt*  eUewherc,  we  choose  to  be  in  a  condition  to  protect  our  interests,  U> 
tnaintain  our  iDdepeadcncc,  to  defend  our  honour,  from  whatever  aide  they 
may  be  attacked."  " 


(Having  disclaimed  all  political  intentions  in  the  course  of 
this  Note^  and  declared  that,  in  discussing  the  chances  of  naval 
Xrsrfare^  he  only  assiunes  for  the  sake  of  his  argument  the 
possibility  of  hostilities  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  mari- 
time aations,  the  Prince  proceeds : — 

"  An  cvenl  of  immense  import,  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  several 
ytara^  has  fViraiahed  ua  with  the  means  of  rmiaiag  our  fallea  naval  i>owcr. 


•owvcs  and  thegeaiM  «f  the 

"  Ttkii  cf«at  m  Um  ftaWiilimft  and  tuoyeaa  of 

"  Onr  nmrj  coold  odkf  be  a  factitious  crcaKkm  u  loag  aa  Ife 
the  sea  bdongcd  to  the  pcnrer  wbidi  could  send  afloat  tiw  graatnl 
ber  of  sailors.  Oixr  ruined  coauDerdal  marina  bo  lo^er  aB|i|ilaed  waaea 
eooagh.  We  miftht  strugsle  energeticaUy  to  aTefige  ddnk  aad  to  oUi* 
tenia  paat  Rvctaca,  bat  cren  if  transimt  micfiai  hut  altrBlBd  the  uwmi 
of  oar  saiion,  ninnben  would  eventnaUy  faaTc  OTeipoweied  their  cSoCta. 
Steam  navigatioD  has  dow  changed  the  aspect  of  thinga ;  it  is  unr  onr 
military  reaoorccs  which  coow  to  take  the  place  of  car  reduced  naval  fcedr. 
We  shall  always  have  enoo^  of  oAeen  aad  aewneo  to  play  the  part  d 
sailors  oa  a  steamer.  The  aigine  will  supply  the  place  of  famidreds  of 
arms,  and  I  need  not  add,  that  we  shall  nerer  want  money  to  coostract 
cogines,  or  8oI<tiers  to  support  the  bonoar  of  the  country. 

"  With  a  ftte&m  navy,  the  most  hardy  aggressive  war&re  oaay  be  ^ 
mittcd  on  the  sea.  We  are  sure  of  onr  moTeraents,  free  in  oar  actio&s. 
The  weather,  the  wind,  the  tides  will  disturb  us  no  more.  We  catcabte 
oar  time  to  an  hour.  In  case  of  continental  war.  the  mo9t  unexpected  di- 
versions are  possible.  In  a  few  hours  armies  might  be  transported  fron 
France  to  Italy,  Holland,  or  Prussia.  What  was  done  at  Aocona  ODCe, 
with  a  rapidity  seconded  b)-  the  winds,  might  be  done  any  day*  withoot 
wind,  or  almost  against  the  wind,  and  more  rapidly  etill. 

"  As  I  have  just  observed,  these  new  resources  are  eminently  adapted 
to  oa,  and  the  mode  of  warfare  thus  modified  does  not  leave  the  ebaaecs 
the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago  between  France  and  the  enemies 
she  may  encounter." 

The  three  leading  fallacies  upon  \vhich  the  whole  argument 
of  thia  Note  rests  are  these  : — 

1.  That  steam  naA*igation  is  an  art  in  which  the  French 
peculiarly  fitted  to  excel,  so  that  the  chances  of  war,  as  modi^ 
fied  by  this  invention,  are  relatively  more  favourable  to  France 
than  they  were  before  that  invention. 

2.  That  the  maritime  authurities  in  England  are  disponed 
to  rely  principally  on  steam  to  carry  on  naval  warfare, 
that  the  British  Admiralty  are  acting  on  this  principle,  u 
only  by  creating  a  powerful  steam- fleet,  but  by  reducing 
number  of  sailing  vessels. 

3.  That  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  steam  in  pi 
vateering  and  in  local  opei'ations  of  a  sudden  character,  w 
sensibly  improve  the  maritime  position  of  France. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  each  of  these 
tions,  as  laid  down  by  our  author ;  but  it  is  ncccsaaiy 
state  them  in  this  place  because  they  afiect  every  part  of 
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reasoning.  The  first  of  them  is  put  forward  with  sufficient 
deamess  in  the  passage  we  have  abeadj  quoted. 
,  Is  it  true,  then,  that  steam  navigation  is  an  art  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  natural  resources  and  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  people  ?  We  confess  that  we  are  surprized  that  such 
a  pretension  can  ever  have  been  raised. 

The  arts  of  peace  are  no  unfair  criterion  of  the  arts  of  war. 
In  France,  where  everything  that  military  science  and  disci- 
pline can  effect  has  reached  a  pitch  of  consummate  excellence, 
the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which  all  operations  partaking 
of  a  military  character  are  accomplished,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  more  sluggish  and  far  less  perfect  underta- 
kings of  a  civil  or  maritime  nature.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  harbour  on  the  coast  and  every  river  rolling  to  the 
sea  bear  the  most  striking  marks  of  maritime  activity  and  me- 
chanical skill.  He  who  has  seen  the  Nore,  or  coasted  north- 
wards fi*om  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne,  need  not  have  visited  Ply- 
mouth or  Spithead  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  amongst  a  great 
maritime  people.  It  does  not  require  the  exigencies  of  war  to 
call  forth  the  genius  of  such  a  nation  :  the  same  energy  which 
commands  the  ocean  with  fleets,  makes  it  the  daily  high 
road  of  innumerable  merchant-vessels  in  time  of  peace ;  and 
the  effects  of  steam  on  the  navy  cannot  be  more  prodigious 
than  those  it  has  already  produced  in  trade. 

The  total  number  of  steamers,  not  of  the  royal  navy,  regis- 
tered in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  31st  of 
December  1843,  was  as  follows : — 

Under  50  Tons.  Above  50  Tons. 

Vessels.     Tonnage.     Vessels.      Tonnage. 

£aglish  ports 337  8119  309  63,923 

Scotch  ports  31  1066  97  18,356 

Irish  porta 5  204   76  17,620 

Total 373  9389  482  99,899 

or  a  grand  total  of  small  and  laxge  marine  steamers  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  855  vessels,  amounting  to 
109,288  tons.  It  appears  from  a  return  of  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  steamers  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  at  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (reckoning  of  course  the 
repeated  voyages  of  each  vessel),  that  the  sum  total  was,  in 
ihfi  year  1843,^ 
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and  to  this  mo^  be  added  the  nnrnhrr  of  steamcfv  and 
tofuu^  cleared  for  farrign  ports  'exdbsive  of  the  ocAi 
as  foDov? : — 
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With  this  return  our  readcn  mmj  find  it  caxioaa  to 
pare  the  foDowing  statement  of  the  stesm  merdiant  g 
of  the  varioafi  ports  of  France,  on  the  31st  of  December 
the  latest  time  of  which  we  hare  an j  aocoant  before  m 
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A  closer  examination  would  still  further  reduce  thii 
rable  catalogue,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  tonnage  o1 
vesselb  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  mere  pass 
tug-boaU.  Not  only  is  the  steam  mercantile  navy  of  E 
at  this  time  eight  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Fran 
its  tonnage  is  nearly  eleven  times  as  considerable.  Tl 
proportio'n  is  far  greater  than  that  which  exi»U  betwe 
nailing  merchant-vessels  of  the  two  countries.  In  ni 
we  have  about  twice  as  many  registered  ships  as  the  i 
in  tonnage  more  than  five  times  their  naval  capacit 
that  as  far  as  steam  navigation  for  the  purposes  of  tra 
communication  is  concerned,  we  have  carried  it  much 

*"•  Since  thiB  return^  made,  the  steam  merchant  marine  b"  "«»»  ^d. 
Marsemes,  not  only  a.  to  number,  but  aUo  as  to  «ze  and  quality  of  the 
employed. 
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in  proportion  to  our  other  maritime  strength  than  the  French 
have  done ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  this  mode  of  na- 
vigation is  at  least  as  well  adapted  to  our  natural  resources 
and  national  genius  as  to  theirs. 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  steam  navigation  has  already 
been  carried  between  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  communications  kept  up  between 
these  islands  and  the  continent^  is  in  part  attributable  to  the 
respective  maritime  positions  of  the  capitals  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  to  the  tendency  natural  to  a  maritime 
people  to  throw  out  its  powers  towards  the  coast.  Steam 
navigation  has  moreover  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ge- 
neral abundance  of  coal  within  reach  of  the  different  harbours. 
In  Glasgow,  in  Liverpool,  in  Dundee  and  in  Hull,  as  well 
as  in  London,  vast  manufactories  of  steam-machinery  have 
been  called  into  full  activity,  and  all  our  principal  ports  are 
constantly  engaged  in  equipping  steamers  of  all  sizes  and 
powers.  The  state  of  France  in  every  one  of  these  respects 
is  the  opposite  of  our  own.  It  may  almost  be  asserted  that 
she  has  no  steam  communication  now  in  existence,  or  likely 
to  exist,  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  between 
the  ports  on  her  coasts.  Between  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  for 
example,  there  are  two  steamers  of  very  secondary  qualities, 
which  perform  the  voyage  three  times  a  month ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  system  of  com- 
munication Uke  that  which  is  kept  up  by  the  Scotch  steamers 
between  London  and  the  north-cast  coast  of  Scotland,  or  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  is  utterly  unknown  to  the 
French.  The  returns  we  have  quoted  are  conclusive  on  the 
point,  and  there  are  several  powerful  causes  in  operation 
which  lead  inevitably  to  this  result. 

From  the  want  of  canals  and  roads  and  navigable  rivers, 
especially  in  the  western  provinces  of  France,  all  the  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  are  effectually  cut  off  from  communications 
with  the  interior.  This  might  appear  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  keeping  up  active  communications  by  sea ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  except  at  Havre,  Nantes  and 
Bordeaux,  which  are  the  keys  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne,  the  coast  of  France  is,  to  use  M.  Michel  Chevalier's 
exprewioa>  **  en  ^tat  de  blocua  du  e6t^  de  la  terre."    One  of 
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the  most  important  consequences  of  tliis  state  of  things  is 
r    that,  as  none  of  the  French  ports  have  a  supply  of  coal  witl 
reach,  they  do  not  possess  the  first  and  most  essential  con( 
tion  of  steam  navigation. 

'*  All  our  maritime  departments/'  says  M.  Chevalier,  "  from  Bay< 
Havre,  having  no  French  coal-pits  within  rpachj  and  being  destitute 
means  of  navigation  to  bring  foreign  coal  from  the  neighlwuring  |wrtB  It 
a  low  rate,  have  been  obliged  up  to  this  time  to  pay  cxorbijan*  nriftra  tm 
this  combustible*." 

The  average  price  of  coal  in  the  French  arsenals  is  n( 
-^  30  francs  a  ton.  At  Bombay  English  coal  costs  23^., 
has  been  sold  for  15*.  Id  spite  of  the  export  duty  imp< 
on  British  coal  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff  of  last  year,  the  Fj 
ports  even  in  the  MediteiTanean  are  mainly  supplied 
Newcastle  and  South  Wales.  Yet  with  respect  to  coal,  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon  are  better  placed  than  the  French  ports 
on  the  ocean ;  for  the  coal  of  St,  Etienne  (which  is  good) 
comes  to  the  coast  by  the  Rhone,  and  that  of  Alais  (which 
is  inferior),  by  the  railroad  to  Nismes  and  Beaucaire.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  foreign  supplj 
would  be  stopped ;  the  French  coasting  trade  would  be  inl 
rupted,  and  there  exists  no  means  of  internal  water  coi 
munication  lo  feed  the  principal  western  ports  with  coal  from 
"/-  the  interior.  The  price  of  the  combustible  would  bec( 
enormous,  and  this  circumstance  would  tell  with  fatal  cffci 
not  only  on  steam  navigation,  but  on  all  the  variooa  undc^ 
takings  in  the  ports  which  arc  dependent  on  supplies 
foreign  coal. 

The  next  essential  to  steam  navigation  is  iron  and 
means  of  working  that  metal.  Until  a  recent  period,  a  considt 
able  portion  of  the  steam-machinery  on  boaid  French  v< 
was  of  English  origin ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whel 
those  engineering  establishments  which  were  suddenly 
rather  violently  called  into  existence  by  the  events  of  ll 
have  produced  marine  engines  equal  cither  in  solidity  or 
effect  to  those  made  in  England.     It  may  alsu  be  doubl 
■whether,  at  the  present  prices  of  iron  in  France  (which 
J-  double  our  own)  and  with  the  present  demand  for 
in  that  country,  large  engineering  cstablishmenls  can 

*  Michel  Chevalier,  'Dm  bit6rto  Matfricb  en  Fruio«.*    &<••  editiOD,  pTu 
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fably  carried  on^  without  at  least  putting  such  ])rices  on  the 
machinery'  they  produce  us  must  act  as  a  serious  check  on 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  such  engines.  It  is  the 
constant  and  general  demand  for  steam-machinery,  not  only 
for  the  sea  but  for  al!  other  purposes,  and  not  only  for  En- 
gland but  for  the  world,  that  has  created  and  still  supports 
the  vast  establishments  of  Maudslay,  Miller,  Fiiwcett,  Napier, 
Seaward,  etc.  No  doubt,  as  the  Prince  de  JoinvlUe  affirms, 
the  work  of  the  Government  is  better  done  by  such  private 
establishments  as  these,  than  by  the  engineering  departments 
of  the  French  arsenals;  but  such  establishments  are  not  to 
be  created  by  Government  patronage,  nor  can  they  subsist 
without  the  general  and  constant  demand  for  commercial 
purposes.  Commerce  made  England  strong  in  good  sailors,-*/- 
and  commerce  has  made  her  strong  in  practical  engineers. 
The  naval  school  at  Angouleme  will  no  more  produce  the  for- 
mer, than  the  Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Chalons,  Angers, 
Toulouse,  Aix,  etc.  will  furnish  the  latter.  To  this  result  the 
ship  and  the  shop  arc  ahke  essential,  but  ships  and  shops 
will  not  be  built  unless  called  fur  by  trade. 

To  these  positive  facts  wc  might  add  some  considerations 
of  a  more  uncertain  and  speculative  kind  on  the  aptitude  of 
French  engineers  or  mariners  for  steam  navigation.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  traveller  who  chances 
to  embark  on  a  French  steamer,  not  forming  part  of  the 
royal  navy,  will  find  (to  his  great  relief)  that  she  has  En- 
glish engines  and  is  burning  English  coal  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  true  British  stoker, — a  maritime  personage  who 
bids  fair  to  rival,  though  not  we  trust  to  supersede,  the  British 
tar.  The  best  of  the  French  steam-packet  services — that  be- 
tween Marseilles,  Italy  and  the  Levant — owes  its  high  cha- 
racter to  the  English  superintendents  at  Marseilles;  and  we 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  general  experience  of  Europe  as 
to  the  fact,  that  the  French  have  hitherto  borrowed  rather 
than  appropriated  the  experience  of  their  neighbours.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  say  the  least,  premature  to  assert  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  naval  steam-engine  Ims  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
France,  means  "  admirably  adapted  to  her  resources  and  the 
genius  of  the  nation." 

The  passage  we  have  already  quoted  contains  however 
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other  fallacies,  which  demand  a  few  wOTda  of  comment.  IV 
Prince  is  of  opinion  that  steam  navigation  has  dunged  the 
aspect  of  things,  and  that  it  enaUes  France  to  sopplj  hj  her 
military  resources  what  she  may  lack  in  naval  strength. 
Perhaps  there  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this  and  some  nmilar 
sentences,  a  notion  that  steam  tactica  will  revive  a  sort  of 
galley-warfare,  in  which  the  armed  hosts  bearing  down  on  the 
bows  of  the  modem  trireme,  may  decide  the  late  of  the  world 
as  at  Salamis  or  at  Actium,  and  the  vessel  itself  would  become 
the  principal  engine  of  destruction.  But  this  speculation  ap- 
pears to  be  extremely  wild  and  untenable,  when  we  remember 
that  modem  combats  are  commonly  determined  by  the  weight 
and  number  of  missiles,  rather  than  by  a  hand  to  Imnd  engi^e- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  if  we  were  called  upon  to  decide  between 
steam  and  gunnery,  we  should  assign  the  first  rank  of  utility  to 
the  former  in  operations,  but  to  the  latter  in  actions.  Be  thia 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  preposterous  delusion  to  suppose  that  purdy 
military  resources  with  the  assistance  of  steam-vessels  can 
supply  the  want  of  real  naval  power.  A  country  which  should 
conduct  its  naval  affairs  on  that  principle,  would  inevitably 
find  that  even  its  military  resources  were  crippled  and  para- 
lyzed, whilst  the  superior  naval  power  of  the  enemy  would 
only  tell  with  more  fatal  effect  in  the  defeat  of  its  enterprizes. 
Prince  de  Joinville  argues  as  if  the  superiority  of  England  in 
the  late  war  consisted  chiefly  in  the  numbers  of  her  seamen ; 
but  to  accomplish  great  results  you  require  not  only  numbers 
but  concentration.  There  is  something  radically  unsound  in  the 
notion  that  you  can  supply  the  place  of  a  body  of  blue-jackets, 
partly  by  machinery  and  partly  by  recruits ;  for  such  a  concep- 
tion implies  a  strange,  and  as  we  think  erroneous,  view  of  the 
purposes  to  which  steam  may  be  applied  in  naval  warfare. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  point  in 
the  Note  before  us  : — 

"  Whilst  we  are  diacusaing  theories/'  says  the  Prince,  "  England  i» 
acting  and  applying  them.  She  is  actively  creating  a  formidable  steao 
power,  and  is  reducing  the  number  of  her  sailing  vessels*  whose  inefficacf 
she  has  perceived  (doni  ellf>  a  reconnu  Vimpuissancf)  .'* 

And  somewhat  later,  in  speaking  of  the  French  navy^  he 
adds : — 
"  It  is  clear  that  ships  of  the  line  are  &o  longtrdeitiBed  to  Ibm  tht  balk 
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of  our  naval  power :  the  use  of  steamera  necessarily  reduces  them  to  the 
■nbordinate  destiiiation  of  the  battering  train  of  an  army,  lliey  will  be 
conveyed  in  the  wake  of  steam  squadrons,  whenever  an  expedition  may 
have  some  determined  object,  such  as  the  destruction  of  a  fort  or  a 
maritime  city,  against  which  a  great  mass  of  heavy  metal  is  to  be  directed. 
Beyond  that,  they  will  not  be  required  to  render  services  which  they  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  render,  and  it  is  important  not  to  persevere  in  a  danger- 
OW  system  which  may  one  day  be  brought  to  a  heavy  reckoning. 

"  For  my  part  I  should  not  hesitate  to  embark  at  once  in  the  opposite 
ooorae,  and  I  would  frankly  ask  myself  whether  eight  ships  of  the  line  in 
commission  and  eight  in  ordinary,  from  which  we  derive  no  benefit  but  that 
of  imposing  upon  superficial  observers,  are  not  much  more  than  enough. 

"  If  it  be  argued  that  these  vessels  are  the  schools  of  discipline  for  the 
navy,  I  reply  that  any  assemblage  of  ships,  whether  steamers  or  sailing 
▼iasfls,  will  accomplish  the  same  object.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  ships 
of  the  line  for  this  purpose,  which  are  the  most  costly  of  all  floating 
machines, — ships  of  the  line  which,  whenever  war  comes,  must  be  dis- 
armed. Is  it  not  better  to  employ  the  leisure  of  peace  in  preparing  and 
sharpening  a  blade  which  would  strike  home-thrusts  in  time  of  war  ?  I 
dan  to  affirm  that  the  formation  of  a  steam  squadron  would  give  birth  to 
more  new  notions  and  real  improvement  than  we  have  had  since  the  lessons 
of  the  last  war. 

"  Lastly,  and  the  whole  question  lies  there,  let  us  look  across  the  Chan- 
nel and  see  what  England  is  doing ;  let  us  observe  the  decision  with  which 
a  country  so  sagacious  and  enlightened  as  to  its  true  interests  has  thought 
flt  to  moMMce  tkt  old  vutrumetUa  t^f  itt  power  and  take  up  a  ww  weapon. 
Anuredly  if  the  maintenance  of  sailing  squadrons  is  anywhere  to  be  up- 
held* it  must  be  in  the  councils  of  the  British  Admiralty  ;  enough  of  pro- 
fit and  of  glory  has  been  derived  from  them.  But  that  Board  has  gone 
widi  the  times,  has  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  experience,  and  has  found 
out  that  ahip»  qf  the  line  became  uaeleaa,  when  a  new  naval  force,  capable  of 
ioimf  evtrjthijtg  in  tpite  oftneh  tfenelt,  was  come  into  the  world. 

"  Thosj  what  does  the  British  government  oppose  to  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  i  Three  ships  of  the  line :  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
eleven  steam  ships,  of  which  nine  are  first-rates,  and  this  force  is  sufiicient 
to  secure  the  dominion  of  its  Hag  and  the  triumph  of  its  policy/' 

Two  extraordinary  misconceptions,  the  one  as  to  a  matter 
of  &ct  and  the  other  as  to  a  point  of  naval  science,  have  here 
led  the  Prince  into  a  very  precipitate  assertion  and  a  very 
inooncluaive  piece  of  reasoning.  The  first  point  may  be 
briefly  set  at  rest.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
whole  assumption,  that  the  British  Admiralty  have  resolved 
to  give  up  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England ;  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  confide  the  defence  of  the  British  flag  and  of 
the  BrkiBh  empre  to  a  steam  fleet,  however  numerous  or 
however  well  appointed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  we  have  not 
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Without  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  present 
strength  of  our  nzxj  in  that  class  of  vessels  whose  inefficacr  we 
are  supposed  to  have  just  discovered,  we  beg  to  offer  a  simple 
list  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  launched  in  the  last  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  without  reckoning  those  vesseb  which  have 
since  been  laid  down  on  the  same  slips. 


I«i32. 


U33. 


1835. 
IHVJ. 


1840. 


Neptune  (120) 

Monarch (84)        IS4!. 

Royal  WiUiam (120) 

Waterloo (       ) 

R/idney (92)        1842. 

Vanguard (80) 

Queen (110) 

Nile (92) 

Indus (80)    ,    1844. 

St.  George (120)   | 


LoDdon  

Trafalgar 

Hindostan.... 
CoUingwood. 


.  (93) 

.  (120) 

-  (80) 

-  (80) 

Goliath (80) 

Albion (90) 

Superb (80) 

Cumberland (70) 

BoBCftwen  (70) 

Centurion (80) 
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Twenty  Une-of-battle  ships,  mounting  some  1 700  guns,  are 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  alleged  conviction  on  our  part, 
"that  ships  of  the  line  are  become  useless/' and  that  we  "re- 
nounce the  old  instruments  of  England's  power." 

The  fact  that  these  vessels  are  constructed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  at  a  vast  expense,  although  the  number  of  our  shipp 
of  the  line  is  already  so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  vessels 
which  could  under  any  circumstances  be  simultaneously  put 
into  commission,  demolishes  conclusively  the  assertion  that 
the  authorities  of  this  country  are  disposed  to  rely  on  their 
steam  force  to  such  an  overweening  extent  as  actually  to 
abandon  the  ancient  and  most  powerful  defences  of  our 
empire. 

In  hazarding  this  extraordinary  assertion,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  seems  not  only  to  have  written  in  a  very  remarkable  state 
of  ignorance  as  to  the  well-known  activity  of  our  dock-yards, 
but  also  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  distinctions  to  be  ob6er\'cd 
in  naval  operations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  all 
maritime  operations  directed  against  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
harbours,  or  fortified  positions  on  the  coast,  steamers  will 
prove  of  conspicuous  utility;  and  vessels  of  the  line  may, 
aa  at  Acre,  be  brought  into  action  as  the  heavy  artillery  of 
an  army.  But  in  naval  warfare  on  a  large  and  general  scale 
these  expeditions  cease  to  have  the  most  prominent  character : 
the  question  is  to  be  decided  not  by  a  coup  de  main  on  the 
coaat,  or  by  a  blockade,  but  by  the  actual  command  of  the  sea.  "y^ 
Our  author  appears  to  believe  that  a  fleet  of  steamers  would 
suffice  not  only  to  carry  on  the  sudden  and  predatory  sallies 
and  attacks  which  he  peculiarly  recommends,  but  to  command 
a  much  wider  field  of  operations. 

"  In  ibe  Mediterranean  we  shoald  reign  as  masters  ;  we  should  secure 
our  conquest  of  Algiers,  that  va&t  field  opened  to  our  commerce  and  our 
civUizaiioD.  Aud  then  the  Mediterranean  is  too  far  from  England  .-  the 
OTBenala  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  will  never  be  able  to  maintain  a  steam 
fleet,  which  is  so  difficult  and  expensive  to  provision,  and  always  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  inactivity  for  want  of  fuel.  France  is  therefore  free  to  act 
victoriously  on  this  theatre :  all  her  projects  may  be  accomplished  with 
steam  ships,  without  caring  for  squadrons  of  sailing  vessels,  whose  vigi- 
lance will  be  deceived  and  whose  swifbiesa  will  be  surpassed.'' 

We  conclude,  indeed  we  arc  told  by  this  gallant  personngCj 
that  of  '^all  the  projects  of  France"  fighting  a  general  na\'al 
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jrrr-f  -^iv*'  '-^^--^^  ■'"■"■■  ^'"-■*  >"n  to  tmman  life  and  piupqijj 
vcc^  ixre  Bc  rctl  oarcc  vinicTcr  in  iktwiining  the  remit 
cr  *a:iCfrTg  tae  icmiraEbaB  ot*  the  w. 

WhxcdT^- lae  ccect  at  sack  opoMiaitt  Bi^it  b^the  Mnfle 
•rifrra  i^itf  cicT  ve  ■tapuaa  anaDr  fikchr  to  be  turned 
sz'Liii^':  TTizicn :  4=id  in  ^htf  ray  nest  p^e  to  the  paae^e  ire 
l^f^:  c"  rcc'i  be  <ajs«  ih^  ~  viih  a  steam  navy  England  is  in  1 
'•  o:- f^rrci  tc  threaiea  iH  xh^  AxlanDc  coast  of  France,  and 
"^  t'iz.  :o  rr:^  -^  ihe  MediierTaDean  by  cutting  off  our  com- 
*^  s.iru?&n:-s  viui  Allien  and  Morkading  aU  our  ports." 
Thc^<  ixr::r:Liicti:*ns  are  the  result  of  a  crude  theory  ad<^ted 
by  a  very  TcLanle  wrlier.  With  a  steam  fleet  alone  £ngiand 
would  Ti<A  be  able  either  to  command  the  Mediterranean  or 
to  blocka&ie  the  ports  of  France ;  but  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
well  pnjvided  with  steam  auxiliaries*  she  would  oppose  a  ber- 
rier  quite  insiumountabie  to  any  steam  force  that  could  be 
brought  against  it. 

The  prncipal  object  of  this  pamphlet,  however,  was  not  to 
bring  forward  these  speculations,  but  to  demonstrate,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  France  has  no  steam  force  whatever  ca- 
pable of  disputing  the  palm  of  superiority  with  any  of  her 
maritime  rivals.  According  to  these  statements,  which  it  is 
not  our  p^o^-ince  to  call  in  question,  of  the  forty-six  French 
steamers  of  war  now  afloat  only  six  can  sustain  a  comparison 
with  the  steamers  of  the  British  navy.  The  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  steam  forces  of  France  which  figures  in  the  ap- 
pendix, is  the  most  carefully  executed  portion  of  the  Prince's 
work ;  and  though  it  probably  exaggerates  the  darker  shades 
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the  picture,  it  may  be  useful  as  a  warniag  to  France  to  be- 
ware of  the  Forty  Thieves, 

Leaving  these  detaiJs,  however,  which  deserve  to  be  perused 
in  the  original,  we  turn  to  the  third  proposition,  which  we 
pointed  out  at  the  outset  as  fallacious  or  worthy  of  aiumad- 
version.  In  this  country  much  astonishment  has  been  ex* 
pressed  at  the  open  avowal,  by  an  officer  holding  the  position 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  of  a  decided  predilection  for  modes 
of  warfare  which  have  commonly  been  considered  as  the 
meanest  sen'ices  or  the  most  painful  duties  to  which  necessity 
can  ever  reduce  a  naval  commander  or  a  government.  We  are 
told  with  an  air  of  confident  exultation  that  steam  gives  France 
the  power  of  destroying  our  security  in  our  insular  position,  and 
of  wounding  more  deeply  than  ever  our  maritime  commerce,  *** 
Midnight  attacks  upon  a  defenceless  coast  and  a  syatem  of 
fugitive  privateering  are  advocated  in  this  pamphlet  as  a  no- 
table acquisition  to  the  naval  glory  of  the  author's  favourite 
service.  These  opinions  have  been  handled  by  some  of  the 
Engliftb  journals  with  a  severity  which  we  cannot  think  un- 
deserved. We  are  perfectly  ready  to  accompany  the  Prince 
in  a  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  resources  of  naval  war,  and 
whatever  becomes  an  accomplished  seaman,  but  we  must  add 
with  the  poet — 

"  Who  dares  do  roorc,  U  nuue." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice, naval  warfare  is  still  very  fai*  from  being  confined  within 
the  limits  wliich  have  been  assigned  to  military  operations  by 
courtesy,  civilization  and  the  mutual  respect  of  nations  in  re- 
lation to  private  persons  and  interests.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  any  particular  act 
of  violence  in  warfare  is  to  promote  the  end  of  the  war  by 
a  regular  and  well-combined  system  of  attack.  Private  in- 
juries and  local  attacks  can  seldom  hure  this  effect ;  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  tliem  from  occurring, 
it  ta  odious  to  point  them  out  as  the  principal  features  of  an 
improved  system  of  modem  warfare.  In  most  of  the  wars 
between  France  and  England  our  superiority  on  the  sea  has 
left  the  French  coast  open  to  our  attacks, — far  more  so,  we 
venture  to  aver,  than  the  coast  of  England  is  ever  likely  to 
be,  even  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville's 


steam  frigates.  To  say  the  truth,  until  the  latter  years  of  the 
last  war,  these  incursions  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  cliff  on  the  French  coast,  from  Dud- 
kirk  to  Antibes,  which  haa  not  witnessed  some  attempt  of  the 
kind.  Such  attacks,  unless  when  they  are  supported  bv  a 
competent  land  force,  are  to  the  last  degree  unprofitable :  tier 
"T^  aggravate  the  horrors  of  war  without  at  all  promoting  its  great 
objects,  and  they  wreak  on  private  heads  the  blows  aimed  at 
.  rival  states.  Civilization  tends,  if  not  to  put  an  end  to  wtr 
altogether,  at  least  to  substitute  the  contest  of  regular  foroet 
for  the  cruelties  of  man  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  spirit 
of  our  times,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  modem  inventions,  would 
tend  to  discourage  rather  than  to  promote  the  odious  practioet 
of  private  warfare. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  priTatecring,  as  car- 
ried on  in  the  French  ports,  does  at  least  as  much  injury  to  the 
naval  interests  of  France  as  to  the  commerce  of  England. 
The  men  who  are  allured  by  the  promise  of  great  gains  to 
participate  in  these  desperate  adventures,  are  lost  to  the  fleet 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  can  least  be  spared  ;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  maritime  population  of  France  there  are 
not  seamen  enough  to  re-man  the  fleet  and  to  cany  on  the 
merchant  ser\ace  even  on  the  most  reduced  scale.  With  rvgard 
to  the  introduction  of  steam  privateers,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  reasons  we  have  already  given — the  want  of 
fuel  on  the  coast,  the  high  price  of  iron  and  the  want  of  prac- 
tical engineers — would  present  insurmountable  obstacles,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  ports,  such  as  Dunkirk,  wliich  are  more 
V-  favoured  in  these  respects  by  naturel  Nor  c^n  we  allow  our- 
selves to  harbour  the  suspicion,  that  a  great  people  would 
direct  its  naval  energy  to  plunder  rather  than  to  manful  war- 
fare ;  or  that,  whilst  the  French  army  and  the  French  nation 
are  distinguished  by  an  exceeding  love  of  honour  and  glory, 
their  navy  should  be  confined  to  the  in^lorioua  duty  of  attack* 
ing  the  dtfenceless,  and  enriching  itscli*,  not  with  the  tjophies 
of  war,  but  with  the  spoils  of  trade. 

It  bespeaks  a  singular  misconception  of  the  object  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  operations,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  commer- 
cial transactions,  to  endeavour  to  direct  the  whole  stress  and 
energy  of  the  former  against  the  latter.     The  great  fallacy  of 
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npoleon  was  the  notion^  that  by  waging  war  against  the 
commerce  of  this  country  he  was  inflicting  upon  us  certain 
ruin.  Meanwhile  England,  being  the  sole  mistress  of  the 
seas,  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  blows 
inflicted  on  trade  were  nowhere  more  severely  felt  than  in 
the  vast  dominions  of  France.  It  is  a  narrow  and  distorted 
xiew  of  human  affairs  to  talk  of  commercial  relations  as  the  ap- 
panage of  any  peculiar  nation;  for  if  the  tships  and  manufac- 
tures of  England  are  seen  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  it 
is  because  in  all  those  markets  England  is  either  the  best 
customer,  or  affords  the  most  convenient  means  of  exchange. 
To  make  war  on  commerce  is  to  make  war,  not  on  England, 
but  on  the  human  race ;  it  is  to  raise  armed  barriers,  not 
against  the  speculations  of  a  single  people,  but  against  the 
necessary  interchange  of  the  produce  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind; and  if  such  a  sj'stem  of  warfare  could  be  successfully 
prosecuted  (which  it  fortunately  cannot)  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be  the  relapse  of  all  nations  into  that  state  of 
barbarism,  from  which  the  extension  of  their  commercial  re- 
lations with  each  other  has  slowly  awakened  them.  Alas ! 
that  so  much  of  this  barbarism  should  still  prevail  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  men  reason  on  these  matters  as  if 
commerce  was  not  essentially  two-fold  in  its  qualities  and 
effects,  and  as  if  its  increase  or  destruction  were  not  matters 
of  universal  rather  than  of  national  interest. 

Prince  de  Joinville  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  given  a  fa- 
tal impulse  to  these  prejudices,  and  his  followers  have  already 
carried  them  to  the  excess  of  caricature.  We  have  before 
us  another  pamphlet  written  by  a  M.  de  la  Landelle^  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  French  navy,  in  which  we  have  read  Mith 
amazement  such  a  passage  as  the  following.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  present  such  a  rhapsody  to  our  readers  in  any  lan- 
guage but  the  original,  and  we  leave  it  without  comment  to 
their  reflections : — 

'•  L'Augleterre  e§t  devenae  plus  vul nimble  qu'elle  nc  le  Cut  jamais.  Sans 
ua  commerce  floriAsant,  eaos  exportalr>09  elle  ae  peutvivre.  Ost  la  que 
git  noire  veritable,  notre  unique  chance  de  succ^ — chance  trfcs  grande,  il 
faut  le  dirCj  isi  die  n'esl  pas  abandoun^e  pour  I'espoir  d'une  ruineu»e 
victodre  en  bataille  rangee  ou  pour  I'application  k  la  guerre  maritime  de 
quctque  sjstimc  b&tard.     liors  de  la  guerre  de  course*  de  la  guerre  seloa 
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iiwi  Bart  at  sdon  Dagaay-TVooia  point  da  nints  tails  crt  4i  MiiM 
soti«  coniictiont 

"  S'U  m  est  amst,  si  doub  derons  £tre  boiicuuen»  flibiwtiera,  eomnrtiv 
soyona  le  fhmchement ;  pFtfp*ronfl  nona  Ah$  anjoard'htd  li  Joalr  notrt  r^ 
«tlifUreanegaerrekmort  Ml  commemangkia.  Qa'cm  tremUe  daraotrt 
cM  da  dtftroit  en  songeaiit  qa'an  premier  arte  dluMtUM  noa  rapidai  cor- 
aairet  k  ti^muf  prendndeat  leor  vol  poor  Reamer  lea  marat  qa'oo  tnmUi 
en  aoDgeant  que  paa  une  da  cet  richei  cargaisona  dea  Indaa  at  da  la  Chiaa 
ne  aona  ^chapperait ;  qoe  pat  on  de  cea  groa  bltimena  qui  coounaicent  ame 
la  Syrie  et  I'Egypte  [  I  ]  ne  reriendrait  moniner  aooa  le  del  htmnenz  de  aa 
patrie. 

" Qa'eat  ce  que  la  guerrat  Una  immeaaa  at  fonaldBbla  ^Aodatfott,  aa 
jaa  i  qaitte  oa  doable,  qa'oa  Joae  avec  dn  aang  at  da  Tor. 

"Qtt'estcaqualapaix?  Lapaor  dalagaarraV 

And  this  passes  for  patriotism  I 

Tfaa  discuBuon  of  ^e  warlike  hypothesis  to  wtatk  Htm 
pwnphlet  owes  its  existence  has  led  us  to  enter  more  earnestly 
tiian  we  had  intended  into  a  review  of  some  of  its  propoaitioiis. 
We  have  not  forgotten,  though  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
recollection  of  the  gallant  Prince,  that  on  several  of  the  most 
important  occasions  of  the  last  thirty  years  the  flags  of  fin- 
gland  and  France  have  waved,  not  in  opposition  to  one  sn- 
other,  but  as  united  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  If  it  be  needful  that  we  should  keep  up  our  navd 
establishments  in  all  their  pristine  greatness  (with  a  due  regard 
to  the  present  pacific  state  of  the  world),  it  is  because  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  freedom  are  never  so  secure  aa  when 
France  and  England  are  imited  in  their  defence.  In  spte 
therefore  of  the  standard  of  comparison  which  the  Prince  hss 
thought  fit  to  select,  with  apparently  no  firiendly  spirit  towards 
this  country,  we  tnist  that  we  may  set  down  his  seal  as  the 
emulation  of  a  rival,  not  as  the  enmity  of  an  adversary. 

*  'R^poiiMikNou  turl'Btat  das  ForcetNmnOM  dels  France, nine  deqad- 
ques  Coniid6ra(ions  sur  la  Marine  et  la  Commerce,'  par  H.  G.dc  U  Landslk,  M- 
cien  offlcier  de  Marine.    Paris.  1844. 


1 .  D€$  Cohniea  FrantiaUes,     Aboliiion  immediate  de  FEscla- 
vage.     Par  Victor  Schcelcuer.     Paris:  1842. 
Colonies  Etrang^rea  et  Haiti,    Par  V.  Schcelcher.  Paris : 
1843. 

5.  Rapport  sur  FAbolition  de  FEaclavage  dans  lea  Colonies 
Frauf^aiaea.    Par  M.  le  Due  de  Droolie.     Paris:  1S42, 

4.  The  Tropical  Agriculturalist,     By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq. 
London. 

5.  Proceedings  qf  the  General  Aati^Slavery  Convention^  etc. 
By  J.  F.  Johnson.     London:  184-1. 

Tbb  subject  of  slavery  affords  a  striking  proof  that  truth  is 
best  elicited  by  conflict  But  for  the  earnest  battle  that  has 
been  fought  by  slave-traders  and  slave-owners,  many  ramifi- 
cations of  this  important  question  might  have  been  lefl 
■  tmtraced^  to  supply  hereai\er  support  to  theoretical  sceptics^ 
or  an  excuse  for  the  dilatoriness  of  practical  speculators  on 

tthe  advantages  of  freedom.  As  it  is,  the  matter  has  travelled 
through  nearly  every  possible  phase,  and  we  may  trust  with 
tome  contidcnce  that  it  has  reached  its  last.  It  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  casuists  in  di\iaity  and  law,  of  politi- 
cians and  of  philanthropists,  into  those  of  the  economists. 
In  the  only  two  empires  of  Europe  that  openly  base  the  throne 
of  the  monarch  uj»on  the  slavery  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
arms  are  entrusted  to  freemen  alone :  the  Turkish  like  the 
Russian  serf  becomes  nominally  tree  when  he  enlists.  The 
now  important  class  in  every  nation  which  sees  that  the  in- 
fliction of  injiuies  upon  the  minority  of  their  fellow-citizens 
is  a  danj^erous  way  of  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  ex- 
empted few,  insists  with  daily  increasing  influence  upon  the 
public  recognition  of  what  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be 
the  call  of  duty.  But  to  this  influence,  which  in  England 
carried  the  vast  project  of  the  compensation-loan  triumphantly 
through  every  stage  of  discussion,  France  and  some  other 
countries  demur.  In  those  countries  a  shadow  of  argument 
ia  still  maintained,  on  the  supposition  that  the  abolition  of 
predial  slavery  would  prove  injurious  to  certain  interests  ;  and 
these  interests^  possessing  influence  both  with  the  legislature 
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and  the  executiTC,  canuot  be  set  aside  without  a  struggle. 
Religion  has  been  a])pealed  to,  eloquence  and  poetry  have 
been  exerted,  in  vain ;  no  one  has  calculated  the  economical 
chances,  and  it  seems  that  no  argument  will  convince  that  ia 
not  founded  upon  considerations  of  loss  and  gain. 

We  are  the  better  pleased  to  undertake  this  part  of  the 
task,  since  the  manner  in  which  the  British  Government  has 
urged  the  co-operation  of  other  countries  in  one  of  the  greatest 
impulses  to  civilization,  has  awakened  much  cavilling.  En- 
gland has  been  accused  of  wishing  to  preser\'e  her  prominent 
station  fur  wealth,  and  the  power  which  is  gratuitously  as-^H 
sumed  to  be  founded  solely  upon  that  wealth,  by  demanding  ^H 
the  sacrifice  of  a  rich  source  of  wealth  from  her  neighbours. 
But  if  it  can  be  proved  economically  that  free  labour  is  not 
only  cheaper  but  more  productive  than  slave-labour,  of  course 
what  has  been  demanded  is  not  that  slave  owning  states  shall 
sacrifice  anything,  but  that  they  shall  use  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  drawing  out  their  resources.  To  those  who  are 
sceptical  about  our  desire  to  enrich  our  rivalS)  it  must  be 
consoling  to  perceive  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  not 
much  better  known  in  England,  and  that  an  outcry  is  raised 
against  the  admission  of  slave-labour  produce  by  many  who 
beUeve  it  cheaper  than  that  of  tree-labour  produce.  We 
cannot  prove  that  this  is  untrue  without  lessening  the  weight 
of  many  arguments  resorted  to  by  Abolitionists.  The  philan- 
thropist must  however,  on  this  occasion,  make  a  sacrifice  io 
the  cause  of  humanity  :  he  must  choose  between  two  argu- 
ments, one  of  which  is  plausible,  but  is  shown  to  be  fallacious 
by  the  grounds  which  prove  the  other  to  be  irrefragable. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  distingruish  clearly  be- 
tween the  labour  that  is  productive  to  the  employer  and  that 
which  is  merely  cheap.     It  is  not  of  course  our  intention  to 
deny  that  cheap  labour  may  be  the  source  of  gain  to  em*j 
ployers;    but  every   tradesman  who   employs   joumcym 
knows  that  the  gain  is  not  measured  by  the  cheapness.     N 
only  is  one  man's  labour  more  valuable  than  that  of  anoth 
irrespective  of  wages,  but  the  improvement  in  labour  conse 
quent  upon  the  power  of  exerting  intelligence   ia   ao 
that  capable  labourers  invariably  receive  high  wages,  whs 
multitudes  of  their  fellows  are  wretchedly  paid.      This 
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sufficiently  established  by  evidence,  given  before  every 
parliamentary  committee  that  has  inquij*ed  into  the  remune- 
ration of  labourers  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  was  tabu- 
larly  exhibited  in  the  excellent  Report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Handloom  Weavers. 

We  presume  it  will  be  allowed  that  in  England  it  is  not 
common  to  give  high  wages  from  mere  affection.  When,  there- 
fore, we  sec  wages  vary  in  the  same  place  from  10*.  to  25*. 
per  week  for  hand-weaving,  (which  is  the  case  in  Dublin,  in 
Nottingham  and  in  Manchester,)  we  may  presume  that  tlicre 
are  not  so  many  weavers  competent  to  the  higher  paid  work 
as  to  the  ordinary  tasks.  Ireland  is  reputed  to  be  less  rich 
than  England,  and  yet  we  find  the  tabinet-weavers  of  Dublin 
amongst  the  best  paid  weavers.  From  these  facts  it  appears 
undeniable  that  whatever  superfluity  of  labourers  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  these  islands,  there  is  no  superabundance  of  skilled 
and  educated  artizans.  When  therefore  we  learn  from  si- 
milsr  inquiries  that  many  descriptions  of  factory  labour  are 
paid  higher  than  hand-labour,  we  naturally  refer  the  phseno- 
menon  to  the  same  cause,  and  suppose  that  there  are  mani- 
pulations which  the  manufacturer  finds  it  more  profitable  to 
entrust  to  men  who  demand  high  wages  than  to  others  whom 
he  could  employ  on  lower  terms.  The  farmer  who  manages 
large  tracts  of  land,  usually  hires  a  skilled  ploughman  at  wages 
approaching  to  the  higher  class  of  factory  or  of  hand-weaving 
wages.  It  is  hence  ajjpareut  that  uu  intelligent  employer 
derives  more  advantage  from  dear  than  from  cheap  labourers 
in  Europe. 

Now  the  great,  the  indomitable  evil  of  slavery  is,  that  it  can 
only  subsist  by  stifling  all  appeal  to  intelligence.  A  hundred 
men  would  in  no  part  of  the  globe  submit  to  be  treated  as 
brutes  by  two  or  three,  if  they  were  only  able  to  calculate  the 
advantages  they  had  on  their  side.  All  economical  specula- 
tions, based  upon  slavery,  assume  that  the  muscular  labour  of 
man  (the  most  inefficient  known  for  great  or  wearying  exer- 
tion) b  the  most  profitable  that  a  master  can  find.  Expe- 
rience however  has  proved  that  men  can  only  be  used  as  brutes 
or  as  mere  machines  when  their  minds  are  degraded  by  igno-  ^ 
ranee  or  by  false  education.  Appeals  to  reason  and  religion 
are  iucompatible  with  slavery.    The  work  uf  M.  Schoelcher 


Suiier^  JL  "ue  tusmsc  sub.  m 

T!ie  tr.*aLnL  it  i  ritniniiinu;  -vdL  3e  vihs  ai 

i]«i«L   X  ytsaeianc  fi«piiiiiiriin  ^ 
-naz*  soite  iiufL  me  ic  se 
ne  ja«v'sac  <aes  a  iecjgi.  aft  s.  tae  sns  ^nim  d 
;ae  3i:*v4r  viura  ^icascj  amiai  cBcrt  aAced  to  find  bkb  fiiod. 

koKuTT  agmr^     ^iLbl 

kcc.  tcii  ^  wjI.  cwr 
^^^^■^'^..m^^  and  ail  cbei^cac  to 
acucecasce. 

p2i»  ^K^iKbui^Tcf  acccbrairvcahhsioQiidediipoa  the 
T-ii:.  »L^  :;«xi  i*  ->rj— ^  If  ux  tcoscular  e€c>rta  of  man 
"w—  *-p>:r:  ''.tt,  -vijci  is  probfiLoiy  the  cas^  in  every  country, 
tar.c.  tii'jr:  v.  co;o:=L:xe  pcTer  pboes  so  mnch  Labour  at  hia 
(Lfpi;«^  'sL.ch  can  De  u«ed  :o  appropriate  other  objects.  The 
eccp.oy:::^:^*  o:  at^'-'^M  p*:"^""  in  some  laborious  avricultaral 
pr<'xes«es  ^o«~a  a  tiniiiy  to  clothe  it£el£  In  fertile  countries 
aninxai  power  pem::'^  the  accumulation  of  considerable  wealth. 
And  aithoagh  but  ie^  countries  have  seriously  studied  the  ap- 
plication ot  the  natural  mechanical  and  chemical  agenta  to  agri- 
cujtural  iiidu^try.  yet  those  who  have  done  so  have  invariably 
been  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  civilized  of  their  time. 

Such  were  those  great  eastern  empires,  Persia,  Kgjpt,  India, 
in  which  civilization  was  cradled  and  nursed.  The  systematic 
irrigation  of  the  land,  for  which  the  periodical  swell  and  de- 
cline of  the  great  rivers  of  India  and  Egypt  offered  facilities, 
and  which  the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates favoured  in  Mesopotamia,  are  the  earliest  instances 
of  an  application  of  the  natural  forces  to  agriculture ;  and,  as 
wc  know,  each  is  recorded  by  the  rise  of  a  mighty  empire. 
The  acquisition  of  i'ood  was,  however,  recognized  to  be  matter  , 
of  calculation  by  the  maritime  states  of  the  M editeiranean ;  "^ 
the  Tyriansy  Carthaginians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  aid 
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of  their  ships  were  able  at  an  early  period  to  appropriate  the 
produce  of  the  most  fertile  tracts. 

On  the  developnent  of  intelligence  generally,  which  soon 
made  them  independent  of  agricultural  advantages,  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Greek  states  were  founded.  We  know  that  Tyre, 
Athens  and  Corinth,  at  the  acme  of  their  power,  depended  for 
supplies  of  grain  on  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea ; 
yet  we  find  no  Greek  writer  complaining  of  this  dependence 
as  a  national  calamity.  The  legislation  of  Athens  favoured 
the  importation  of  grain  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Black  Sea,— a  measure  which  sufficed  to  insure  abundance. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  crops  round  Athens  were 
frequently  destroyed ;  yet  the  Athenian  statesmen  seem  only 
to  have  considered  their  supremacy  at  sea  and  the  state  of 
the  public  treasury. 

At  a  later  period  we  find  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy 
Italian  republics  exhibiting  a  similar  independence  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  retaining  importance  while  they  ad- 
hered  to  it.  While  Genoa  possessed  no  continental  territory 
in  Italy  but  the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  Venice  co- 
vered only  the  marshy  islands  on  which  she  has  entailed  her 
fame,  these  two  cities  ranked  amongst  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe. 

When  Rome,  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  had  made  tributary 
the  most  productive  soils  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  supplies  of  grain  for  the  capital  were  drawn 
from  those  parts  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  of  these 
were  furnished  as  tribute  from  the  dependent  states.  Tacitus 
laments  that  the  daily  food  of  the  citizens  should  be  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea  and  the  weather.  He  ought 
rather  to  have  regretted  that  the  demoralized  state  of  the  go- 
vernment threatened  to  rob  the  tributaries  of  the  good  which 
they  expected  to  receive  in  exchange  for  their  contributions, 
—order,  security  of  life  and  property,  and  sound  education* 
Had  these  been  assured  to  them,  the  citizens  need  not  have 
dreaded  loss  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  nor  would 
the  provincials  have  repined  at  the  price  they  paid  for  such 
advantages. 

The  history  of  tropical  agriculture,  which  forms  so  remark- 
able a  chqiter  in  modem  histOTy,  leads  to  the  same  results. 
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While  Spain  owned  the  southern  parts  of  America,  Belgians 
and  even  Germans  traded  with  tlie  products  of  those  coosta^^ 
The  Portuguese  carried  on  distant  trade  \rith  the  aid  of  G( 
noese  and  Spanish  vessels  as  well  as  their  own.     The  shij 
of  the  Hanse  towns  supplied  the  Baltic  and  Russia  as  weQ 
from  Lisbon  as  firom  Bruges.     Nowhere  could  it  be  shown 
that  the  possession  of  the  country  which  produced  sugar  ai 
spices  was  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  products. 

What  lesson  is  the  agriculturist  to  draw  from  this  alternate 
dependence  on^  and  independence  of,  supphes  of  food  ?  What 
does  the  fact  suggest,  but  that  the  agriculturist,  although  in 
exceptional  position,  is  not  independent  of  the  other  industrii 
occupations  as  soon  as  he  aspires  to  wealth  or  sway.  His  call- 
ing may  form  the  base  on  which  the  throne  of  dominion  rests, 
but  it  is  not  the  throne  itself.  Food  is  for  man  a  means,  and 
not  an  end.  To  those  who  need  supplies  it  is  immaterial 
where  they  are  found,  and  the  consumer  of  food  can  only  be 
tied  to  any  particular  source  of  supply  by  the  bond  which  all 
producers  can  offer,  that  of  their  own  interest. 

If  the  rudest  state  of  society  were  the  simplest,  nothin| 
would  have  been  easier  than  the  discovery  tliut  the  amoi 
which  society  could  extract  from  the  storehouse  of  nat 
depended  upon  the  economy  with  which  the  power 
its  members  was  applied.  It  would  then  have  been  aeeii' 
that  abundance  of  food  was  essential  to  the  economizlog  of 
power  in  oilier  branches  of  production.  But  ignoraacej 
the  root  of  every  social  evU,  prevented  the  detection 
the  law  to  which  terrestrial  undertakings  are  subject.  It 
was  believed — and  not  only  in  agriculture — tliat  what  tias 
at  one  time  found  to  be  advantageous  must  prove  ao  at 
another.  Man*s  occupation  was  supposed  to  bo  to  subdue 
rather  than  to  utilize  the  powers  of  nature, — to  countenct 
the  law  of  change,  or  rather  of  succession,  which  the  Kulcr  of 
the  universe  had  laid  down.  No  doubt  great  triumphs  have 
been  achieved;  glorious  records  are  handed  down  of 
cess  in  this  unnatural  course;  traces  of  mighty  works 
main  as  documents  of  }>ower  vi-ielded  by  Ituigs  and 
tions,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  they  bod 
power  to  wield  and  abused  it.  No  one  seems  to  ba^-e  drawi 
the  fitting  lesson  from  the  fact,   that  of  the  moftt  civi 
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countries  few  stupendous  fabrics  remain, — that  the  tendency 
of  civilization  is  to  simplify,  and  to  return  to  the  original 
application  of  power  in  seeking  aid  from  nature  rather  than 
opposing  her. 

The  fact  that  abundance  of  food  is  the  source  of  all  other 
wealth,  which  it  furnishes  hands  and  heads  to  acquire,  ncccs* 
sarily  re-acts  upon  the  production  of  food.  The  greatest  general 
production  depending  upon  the  greatest  supply  of  food,  Jt 
follows  that  food  ought  economically  to  be  sought  where  it 
can  be  had  cheapest.  In  ngriciilture  the  possession  of  food 
allows  us  to  grow  materials  for  clothing.  Not  only  is  it  more 
advantageous  to  a  country  on  these  terms  to  transform  its 
agriculture  from  the  cultivation  of  food  to  that  of  materials  for 
clothing,  but  the  abundance  of  food  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  its  being  possible  or  profitable  to  make  the  change* 
Thus  the  profit  on  ilax,  cotton  or  silk  must  stand  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  cheapness  of  wheat,  maize  and  sugar :  the  cheaper 
these  articles  of  food,  the  more  profit  there  will  be  in  growing 
the  materials  for  clothing.  The  same  holds  good  with  every 
other  branch  of  industry,  building,  mining  and  manufac- 
turing. 

Because  the  value  of  every  other  branch  of  industry  varies 
inTcrsely  as  that  of  food,  and  building,  mining  and  manufac- 
turing returns  increase  as  the  price  of  foo<l  declines,  the  whole 
of  a  civilized  community  is  in  league  against  the  oppressor 
who  obstructs  the  progress  so  essential  to  all.  Every  one  is 
instinctively  taught  to  escape  from  the  yoke  that  prescribes 
uniformity  and  condemns  change.  Even  the  wise  agriculturist 
(who  sees  that  the  demand  for  materials  of  clothing,  and  for 
delicacies  which  do  not  bear  long  transport,  increases  as  rude 
food  cheapens}  joins  against  the  general  foe.  Hence,  if  he 
were  not  blind  to  his  interest,  he  would  go  with  the  stream 
aod  be  rich  and  happy  with  the  rest :  his  ignorance  brings 
on  wilfulness  and  crime ;  he  associates  armed  and  sophis- 
tical supporters  in  his  cause;  the  result  is  oppression  and 
ultimately — slavery.  Slavery  is  the  last  relic  of  heathenism  ; 
the  slave-owner  is  not  a  Christian,  nor  can  any  Christian  who 
deserves  the  name  be  a  slave.  The  perversion  of  the  human 
mind  which  led  to  idolatry,  could  alone  have  degraded  men  to 
^  the  pitch  that  made  them  tolerate  slavery.    But  the  economical 
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view  of  slavery  coincides  fully  with  the  moral  and  religious 
view,  which  it  illustrates  ftnd  confirms.  The  economical  evil 
of  slavery  is  that  it  impedes  the  development  of  the  grand 
source  of  power,  inleiliffencej  because  the  alave-owuer 
satisfied  with  the  small  irain  that  muRCular  labour  affords. 
For  this  reason  slavery  disappears  before  competition.  ^h\ch 
IS  the  great  promoter  of  intelligence. 

The  first  blow  given  to  slavery  in  the  west  of  Europe  wai' 
by  the  change  which  contributed  most  to  improve  agriculture 
in  those  parts.  It  arose  from  the  trade  which  had  gradually 
sprung  up  amongst  the  maritime  states  of  the  south,  si 
which  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  began  to  augmei 
the  supply  of  food  by  importations  from  tropical  climates. 

Rice  was  probably  brought  from  the  East  throiigh  the 
vant :  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known'to  the  inha 
ants  of  ancient  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  ph 
was  first  attempted  in  the  low-lands  near  Verona,  by  a  pat 
cian  of  Milan  named  Theodore  Trivulzi,  in  1522.  Uioe  yiel< 
Dearly  ICK)  bushels  to  the  acre,  when  the  cUmate  suits  it 
water  abounds.  We  now  consume  annually  3U0  millions 
lbs.  weight  of  this  nutritious  grain  in  Europe.  The  inl 
duction  of  the  spices  in  large  quantities  produced  the 
change  that  had  any  visible  efiect.  Pepper  was  largely  ii 
ported  from  the  East  through  Lisbon,  and  nilerwards  thi 
Holland,  and  was  dispersed  over  the  continent  with  ease, 
of  small  bulk.  The  spices  had  the  effect  of  rendering  mi 
new  objects  of  food  available,  by  stimulating  the  dij 
powers,  and  directing  attention  to  improvements  both 
medicine  and  in  cookery.  The  addition  to  our  stock 
food  in  the  shape  of  sugar  was  for  a  long  time  trifling;  this 
extract  baa  only  lately  assumed  a  prominent  feature  in  our 
supply. 

Of  the  next  addition  to  our  means  of  subsistence  Eagland 
was  the  agent,  llie  example  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
Spain  had  excited  in  us  the  spirit  of  nvalr}',  and  wc  aharvd 
the  efifects  of  the  abundniice  w^bich  the  commeive  of  UuM 
countries  dispcrjted.  Europe  owes  the  introduction  of  the 
potatoe  to  England.  The  rapid  accunmlation  of  our  indu»* 
trial  population  dates  from  the  period  of  the  genend  adoption 
of  this  valuable  plant,  which  suits  our  oUnuMe  aod  is  wmitf 
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cooked.  With  the  gradual  advance  of  the  potatoe  in  En- 
gland the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  of  turnips,  of  beet- 
rooty  became  profitable  or  necessary.  Ireland  was  pressed 
into  our  service,  and  now  a  great  deal  of  the  cultivation  of 
HoUand  and  Belgium  is  on  English  account.  France,  Spain 
and  the  West  India  islands  supply  us  with  fruit ;  and  rice 
and  sugar,  coifee,  tea  and  cocoa  have  been  estimated  to  add 
a  quantity  equivalent  to  five  million  quarters  of  barley  to  our 
annual  stock  of  food*. 

As  our  wealth  and  political  ascendancy  have  kept  equal 
pace  with  our  manufacturing  power  thus  promoted,  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  any  one  stage  of  progress  from  the  rest,  or 
to  deny  that  the  whole  edifice  is  founded  upon  abundant  sup- 
plies of  food. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  economical  law  slavery  be- 
came extinct  in  Europe,  wherever  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  light  of  science  acquired  force,  in  proportion  as 
men  were  released  from  the  necessity  of  labouring.  Its  pro- 
longation in  the  east  of  Europe,  in  Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
agricultural  states  of  Germany,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
stant wars  which  prevented  those  countries  from  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  trade,  as  well  as  to  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
industry  generally  which  we  have  pointed  out.  The  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  Russia  by  the  usurper  Boris  Godunow  in 
the  sixteenth  century  stands  in  near  connection  with  the  de- 
struction of  Nowgorod  and  the  interruption  of  three  lines  of 
trade  from  the  West  to  the  East  that  had  been  followed  from 
time  immemorialf. 

The  American  slave-trade  owes  its  origin  to  the  burst  of  in- 
dustrial activity  which,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  caused  all  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  to  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
tion. M.  Schoelcher  shows  that  at  that  period  the  notion  did 
not  prevail,  that  Europeans  could  not  be  employed  in  tropi- 
cal agricidture.  Sugar  was  regularly  cultivated  at  Guada- 
loupe  in  1644,  and  at  Martinique  in  1650. 

"  Whea  Martinique,  ia  1674,  waa  united  to  the  kingdom  as  a  territorial 
powession,  the  island  was  in  full  cultivation,  producing  tobacco,  cotton, 

*  Principles  of  Tarifh,  p.  372. 
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indigo  and  sugar.    The  colonists  were  composed  of  two  classes  (  the  fu4; 
was  formed  of  the  '  habitants  '   who  immigrated  at  their  own  expensci^ 
They  held  the  lands  that  they  occupied  on  rents  paid  In  tobacco,  cottoa] 
and  sugar.    The  second  class  consisted  of  poor  Europeans,  whom  the  hof 
of  making  fortunes  attracted  to  the  islands.     Under  the  title  of  *  engages, 
they  were  subject  to  fore^  labour  for  three  years  on  the  plantations  ofi 
lunists  who  paid  their  passage  out.     On  the  expiration  of  their  en| 
mcnt  Ihcy  generally  received  gratuitous  allotments  of  land.     From  the 
detail?,  which  can  be  found  in    the  accounts  given  by  P^rc  Dutertre 
P^re  Labat.it  in  evident  that  the  land  in  the  colonies  v:o#c/eare(lan<jfrro«yl 
vndn-  cuUivalion  hy  EuroptoM.     From  1625  at  St.  Christopher,  and  frc 
1635  at  Guadaluupe  and  Martinique,  down  to  l7^Bt  thut  ittu  gay  for  a  ie^ 
cmiury,  white  people  and  whites  from  Rarope  were  the  workmen  on 
redoubted  soils.    In  the  charter  establishing  the  first  over-sea  French  coi 
pauy,  called  the  Company  of  the  American  Islands,  which  was  created  in 
1626,  there  is  no  mention  of  slave  labourers;   none  but  Enropeans  are 
spoken  of." 

Slaves  were,  however,  early  added  to  these  contract  laboi 
ers  from  Europe,     In   1659  slaves  were  found  at  St.  Kill 
and  in  1642  at  Martinique.  But  negro  labourers  were  the 
ception  and  not  the  rule,  until  1644,  when  the  slave-trade 
ceived  its  first  Impulse  by  the  establishment  of  the  Freni 
West  India  Company,  with  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
tween  Cape  Verd  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Still  in  171! 
so  few  hands  were  obtained  by  this  means,  that  the  king  of 
France  ordered  the  transportation  to  forced  labour  in  the  co^fl 
lonies  of  all  vagabonds  and  such  as  had  no  fixed  occupation^ 
in  the  mother-country.     These  immigrants  were  treated  like 
the  contract  labourers,  between  whose  condition  and  that 
the  slaves  there  was  very  little  difference.     It  is  well  kno 
that  the  history  of  the  English  colonics  attests  the  adoptii 
of  the  same  means  employed  in  succession  to  secure  an  nbu 
dance  of  labour.    Perhaps  at  a  time  when  machinery  was 
accessible,  and  poverty  as  well  as  sufiering  was  great  amo 
the  poor  in  Europe,  it  may  have  appeared  no  unmercif\il 
ternative  to  force  tliose  who  had  a  prospect  of  star\ing 
home  to  labour  where  at  least  they  found  food. 

The  experience  of  those  times  is  valuable,  as  throwing  U, 
upon  the  fallacy  of  the  common  notion  that  the  climate  of  tJM 
Antilles  is  especially  fatal  for  Eiu'opeans. 

"  Is  the  climate  of  the  Antilles  as  bad  m  its  reputation  ?  We  hare 
son  to  doubt  the  fact.  ThQ  vapours  from  the  ocean  collected  arooad 
heights,  and  the  woods  th&t  cover  them,  occasion  couetant  rain,  w 
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united  with  the  rays  of  a  burning  Run»  keep  up  on  eice*»ive  moist  heat. 
The  moist  atmosphere,  by  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres^  certainly  has  great 
'mfloenre  on  the  bodies  of  Europeans  who  arrive.  The  sudden  traosition 
from  the  dry  and  cold  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  lived  to  this  atmo- 
sphere must  act  directly  upon  the  organs,  but  the  effect  produced  is  only 
a  fatal  disturbance  when  they  do  not  know  bow  to  prevent  its  dangcre. 

"  Human  tUe  is  shortened  in  the  colonies  by  three  priiicipal  causes,  de- 
bauchery, timidity  and  ignorance  of  the  hygienic  precautions  indispensable 
in  those  climates. 

"Those  who  immigrate  neglect  the  means  of  accustoming  the  body  to 
the  new  temperature  in  which  they  have  to  move.  Instead  of  keeping  up 
on  equal  Bow  of  perspiration,  the  heat  drives  them  to  seek  currents  of  air, 
which  the  houses  arc  constructed  to  admit  witli  the  aid  of  the  sea  breezes  ^ 
the  pores  are  closed,  the  perspiration  stopped  brings  on  pleurisy.  They 
die*  and  the  climate  is  accused  of  being  pestilential." 

The  same  results  are  experieaced  ia  Italy,  and  all  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  protect- 
ed against  change  of  temperature.  It  is  wcil  known  that 
want  of  due  precaution  is  the  cause  of  the  annual  slaughter 
which  the  cidtivation  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  inflicts  upon 
the  population  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  We  meet  the 
malaria-fever  again  in  the  badly  drained  Maremvie  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  a  modified  shape  in 
places  where  drainage  is  neglected  in  England.  Nor  can  it 
be  observed  without  surprize  that  our  modern  physicians, 
skilful  as  they  have  shown  themselves  in  the  treatment  of  the 
digestive  organs,  shoidd  have  so  much  neglected  the  cutane- 
ous affections.  The  warm  bath  of  the  oriental  nations  is  re- 
garded in  western  Euro{>e  as  a  luxuiy  to  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  Even  at  Rome  itself  the  ruins  of  vapour-baths,  which 
record  the  prevalence  of  bathing  in  autiquitj',  seem  never  to 
have  awakened  attention  in  a  city  that  is  crowded  with  richly 
endowed  hospitals.  In  our  own  colonies  the  yellow  fever, 
which  is  but  an  aggravated  malaria-fever,  is  neither  antici- 
pated nor  alleviated  by  the  use  of  vapour-baths. 

In  addition  to  this  neglect,  we  find  the  error  prevalent  that 
spirituous  drinks  are  necessary  to  stimulate  the  stomach  when 
the  body  is  suflering  under  apparent  laxity.  Of  the  effects 
of  these  two  injurious  habits  M.  Schoelcher  finds  a  striking 
illustration  in  the  hospital  at  Jamaica. 

"  Under  pretext  of  keeping  the  eoldtera  out  of  the  town  they  arc  placed 
in  bamekfl  Mine  miles  distant.    They  come  into  town  during  the  day  and 
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drink  ram  to  the  last  moment  of  their  leisora,  ran  to  b«  back  in  time,  tmv« 
heated  and  anRwer  to  their  names.     They  thea  take  off  their  ooata  to 
themMlvrs,  catch  cold,  and  the  oext  morniug  Hnd  themftelvi>ft  dying, 
are  carried  to  the  hospital.     But  where  has  thia  ma^nificvnt  ho«iitta] 
cost  180,000/. been  built?    At  Fort  Royal,  on  a  tua^e  of  land  that  d< 
the  roads,  eonounded  with  eta^aot  water  and  marshes,  that  make  It 
moat  unhealthy  spot  in  the  colony.    The  patient  traosportod  thither 
the  day  after — firom  the  climate  t 

"  ^Vhen  we  visited  the  hospital  a  regiment  that  had  just  arrived  filled  iff 
the  beds  and  tent  daily  five  dead  to  the  barial-groxiod." 

Under  such  circumstances  mortality  must  be  ^rcat  among«t 
blacks  as  well  as  vhites.  The  hardships  of  the  field-labotirer 
cannot  however  be  estimated  from  the  mortality  of  the  sol- 
diery. Exposed  all  day  to  the  sun  in  the  plantations,  his  pores 
are  opened,  and  he  is  still  more  subject  to  take  cold  from 
the  refrigerating  breezes  of  the  evening,  to  admit  which  the 
houses  of  the  white  population  are  all  adapted.  Perhaps 
dearly  bought  traditional  evperience  makes  the  blacks  cower 
in  low  dark  huts,  whose  crowded  inmates  at  night  preserve 
warm  temperature  at  the  cost  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Schcelcher  thus  describes  the  dwellings  of  the  negroes  in  tj 
French  Islands. 


*'  The  huts  of  the  negroes  are  without  any  aperture,  cTcepting  a  liti 
door  which  never  exceeds  four  feet  in  height^  and  are  plunged  in  coni 
darkness.     It  wafi  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  we  persuaded  w< 
in  childbed,  who  were  stifling  on  their  mattrasses,  to  let  in  a  little  air 
light.     They  say  the  negro  likes  the  dark  ;  we  put  no  faith   In  the 
tion.     It  is  a  habit  contracted  in  slavery,  and  participates  more  of  slai 
nature  than  of  human  nature.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  their  deaire  to  with- 
draw, even  for  the  few  hours  that  they  can  command,  from  the  master's  ii 
quisition.     Several  inhabitants  were  very  cautious  in  bringing  us  into 
dwellings  of  the  slaves,  because  the  blacks  do  not  like  to  sec  white  peof 
in  them.     '  Zi^  bequ^  boule  dos  oegues.'  The  white  man's  eye  brnvt 
nagro,  says  one  of  the  colonial  proverbs." 

The  nakedness  of  the  blacks  in  the  French  colonies  is  sbi 
by  our  author  to  proceed  from  the  all-depressing  catue 
paralyzes  improvement. 

"  The  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  cannot  serve  as  an  excuse  for  thcM< 
who  toll-rate  such  disorder  amongst  their  sittvca.     The  !  f  M 

Dupuy  at  Maronba.  where  the  slaves  are  well  dreased  Ihl  ^  luastn 

attends  to  it.  and  the  protracted  use  of  worn-out  shirts.  ar«  proo&  that  tbt 
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black  h»  not  the  pecnliu-  taste  or  nalcedoess  that  has  been  ascribed  to 
him,  and  that  with  care  he  coald  be  rendered  less  disorderly.  But  what 
habits  the  people  under  his  power  may  acquire,  is  the  last  thing  that  the 
planter  cares  about.  He  only  sees,  he  can  only  see,  instruments  of  labour 
m  the  negroes,  and  provided  that  they  make  plenty  of  sugar  for  him>  he  ta 
content  and  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Icsa  hia  slaTea  are  removed  from  tho  condition  of  brutes,  the  less  they  are  to 
be  feared,  the  leaa  worthy  of  liberty  wilt  they  appear." 

This  is  the  true  way  of  stating  the  question.  Regarded  as 
apart  of  the  pknter's  live  stock,  employed  only  in  work  requir- 
ing muscular  labour^  it  must  better  answer  the  planter's  pur- 
pose to  keep  his  labourers  in  the  condition  of  brutes  than  to  fit 
them  for  work  requiring  intelligence,  skill  and  moral  energy. 
We  may  assume  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  employ- 
ment of  his  muscular  power  in  any  particular  direction,  it  is 
prudent  to  degrade  the  slave  as  low  as  can  be  effected.  There 
can  be  no  other  plea  for  the  barbarism  of  such  degradation 
than  that  the  master  gains  by  it.  This  our  author  denies,  and 
he  has  furnished  us  with  the  experience  of  the  French  planters 
in  detail,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  condense  for  the  sake 
of  presenting  a  concise  view  of  the  subject. 

The  slave  being  an  object  of  fixed  capital,  the  durability  of 
the  investment  ought  to  be  a  primary  consideration.  But  the 
expense  of  supporting  and  taking  care  of  a  living  animal  de- 
tracts from  the  return  obtained  from  his  work.  On  large  estates 
a  uniformity  of  food  and  clothing  is  of  course  found  insepa- 
rable from  the  regularity  requisite  to  control  the  expenditure. 

"Tlie  slave  has  a  right  to  two  pounds  of  salt-fish  and  two  measures  of 
cassava  flour  per  week;  this  is  called  the  'ordinary.'  On  some  estates 
the  planter's  liberality  adds  a  portion  of  salt  or  of  rice,  to  which  he  is  not 
boimd  by  law.  This  forms  the  negro's  nourishment  from  first  to  last. 
Such  an  uniform  diet  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  slave  system.  It 
must  suit  all  stomachs ;  to  vary  is  out  of  the  question.  Habit  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  masterj  and  blacks  and  whites  like  the  salt  dishes.  The 
slave  can  however  unfortunately  not  vary  at  will  like  his  master,  and  phyw 
sicians  have  ascribed  the  chief  mortal  disease  with  which  the  blacks  are 
attacked  to  the  unvaried  use  of  salt-fish.  This  disease,  called  in  the  An- 
tilles '  Mai  d'Estomac/  on  account  of  the  derangement  in  the  digestive 
organs  that  accompanies  it,  seems  to  be  the  same  that  European  physicians 
call '  Chlorosis.'  " 

A  skilful  farmer  will  bestow  some  attention  on  the  food 
of  hit  hones  and  oxen  $ — the  slave  is  supposed  not  to  need 
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such  care.  But  the  law  cnjoias,  as  a  couDteracting  provision, 
that  some  land  shall  be  left  to  the  blacks  to  1>e  cultivated  as 
gardens.  These  are  now,  by  prescriptive  custom,  assumed 
to  be  ceded  to  the  occupiers,  who  leave  them  as  heritages  to 
their  children  or  friends.  We  see  that  the  slightest  participip 
tiou  in  the  rights  of  humanity  makes  a  degraded  populatioa 
dangerous :  they  encroach  immediately  on  rights  which  in 
another  state  of  society  wovdd  be  considered  sacred. 

"  M.  LatuiUehc  (of  LAmcDtin.  Martinique)  fuund  a  large  plot  of  gwdca 
load  run  into  waste  on  his  return  from  a  long  voyage.  Th«  negroes  h«4 
neglected  it,  in  order  to  cuUivat*  the  cane-grounds  which  he  had  left 
their  disposal.  But  even  in  this  state  the  owner  could  not  claim 
session  of  the  garden,  and  was  only  able  to  take  it  into  cultivation  oq 
express  stipulation  that  he  would  provide  another  on  the  first 
Some  planters  have  not  the  enjoyment  of  a  single  fruit-tree  on  their 
*  habitations/  because  tradition  has  established  that  this  or  that  tree 
belongs  to  certain  negroea.  Nor  can  they  expect  ever  to  recover  then, 
becaoae  the  slave  when  dying  leaves  his  tree  like  the  rest  of  his  pn>pert| 
to  somebody.  The  Creoles  interfere  so  little  with  this  singular  right 
has  grown  up  amongst  them,  that  we  saw  a  tady  renounce  the  posMsni 
of  an  'avocclifr'  planted  at  her  door ;  the  owner,  who  chanced  to  be 
eccentric  character,  bluntly  refused  even  to  scU  her  any  of  its  fruit.  B«t 
the  capricious  old  slave  is  very  much  attached  to  tliis  mistress,  and  hat 
promised  to  leave  her  alt  lie  possesses  in  hu  upUI." 

Large  mango  aud  other  fruit-trees,  tabooed  by  this  strange 
right,  are  obliged  to  be  Icfl  in  the  midst  of  cane-grouDds, 
where  their  shade  is  most  injurious  to  the  crop.  Who  will 
venture  to  remove  them?  and  who  will  explain  the  «traage 
anomaly,  that  men  who  arc  thus  able  to  enforce  the  eandity 
of  property  are  not  able  to  cause  their  personal  liberty  to  be 
respected  ? 

Tlie  French  colonial  law  prohibits  any  detraction  from  the 
"ordinoT}*"  food  furnished  to  the  slave  on  account  of  hi 
working  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  his  garden.     But  t 
time  thus  allowed  to  the  slave  is  paid  for  by  him  willingly 
account  of  the  profit  the  garden  affords,  and  a  whole  or  h 
day's  ordinary  is  the  composition   generally   submitted   t 
The  supplementary  charges  of  the  garden,  trees,  and  hospit 
of  the  cost  of  clothing,  and  altogether  of  maintaining  slaves 
old-age  and  infancy,  are  probably  the  reason  that  the  **oni 
nary"  cannot  be  made  so  nourishing  as  it  ought  to  be     The 
calculation  must  however  be  a  close  one^  when  there  can  be  maj 
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doubt  whether  the  planter  is  wise  in  giving  his  slaves  whole- 
aotne  or  unwholesome  diet. 

The  means  of  urging  slaves  to  work  likewise  contrasts  for- 
cibly with  the  mode  of  training  adopted  with  beasts.  The  whip 
— that  degrading  implement  of  torture — is  acknowledged  by 
M.  F.  Patron,  member  of  the  council  in  Guadaloupe,  in  an 
official  report,  to  be  in  constant  use  during  the  working  hours. 
The  law  regarding  its  use  was  tixed  b}'  the  Royal  Court  of 
Cayecne,  in  1840,  as  follows: — 

"  Considering  that  the  local  regulation  of  1777.  and  the  colonial  ordi- 
ikances  of  lHt25  and  1826,  which  limit  the  number  of  stripes  to  tA\-cnty-five, 
are  applicable  only  to  the  municipal  police,  and  have  no  application  in  the 
police  of  the  habitations^  whatever  number  of  strokes  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable 18  henceforward  left  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  magistrates/' 

Under  these  considerations  an  accused  individual  was  cen- 
sured, but  not  punished,  for  having  inllicted  at  one  time, 
on  a  woman  sixty-six  years  old  and  mother  of  eleven  children, 
five  stripes  for  not  answering  when  the  list  was  called^ — nine 
for  abusing,  and  twenty-nine  for  menacing,  the  overseer. 

M.  Schcelcher  was  present  at  the  (logging  of  a  negro,  and 
gives  a  warm  expression  to  the  feelings  of  disgust  which  the 
scene  excited,  notwithstanding  that  the  crime  was  one  which 
deserved  severe  punishment,  and  the  overseer  moderated  his 
stripes  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  He  felt  as  we  do  on 
reading  his  description.  The  knowledge  that  custom  has 
sanctioned  the  use  of  this  torture  on  slight  occasions,  that 
the  legal  restrictions  on  its  employment  are  few  and  difficult 
to  enforce,  weakens  our  abhorrence  of  the  crime  committed. 
The  colour  of  the  slave,  his  defenceless  position,  his  igno- 
rance, the  absence  of  all  consoling  objects  of  contrast  in  the 
back-ground,  invest  him  with  a  claim  to  our  compassion. 

"The  man  was  laid  upon  a  ladder  on  the  ground,  his  arms  and  his  legs 
being  stretched  out  at  full  length.  His  body  was  carefully  adjusted^  an  in- 
dispensable precaution,  lest  by  his  movements  he  should  expose  any  part  of 
the  bowels  to  the  stroke  of  the  whip.  Being  thus  fastened  and  naked,  the 
infliction  of  the  puoishmeiit  commenced.  The  instrument  is  a  whip  with 
a  short  handle  and  a  long  lash,  each  blow  of  which  made  a  great  noise. 
Were  the  blows  moderatLnl  in  conse<|uencc  of  the  presence  of  a  utrauger  ? 
We  may  believe  so,  for  the  sufferer  made  but  a  alight  movement  under 
tbem,  and  uttered  no  cry*  save  the  ignoble  petitioa,-^*  Pardon,  master! ' " 
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The  1*606011  why  the  author  supposed  the  severity  of  the 
blows  to  have  been  moderated  in  his  presence  was,  that  from 
the  books  of  the  estate  of  La  Monte^  in  the  same  island,  he 
had  copied  the  following  medical  reports  of  the  conditioa  of 
uc^oes  that  had  been  flogged.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  these  are  occun*euces  of  very  recent  date. 

"  The  report  regarded  the  condition  of  a  negre«s  and  her  daughter  who 
had  complained  of  excessive  pnnishraeDt.  '  She  bad  received  fifteec  to 
twenty  blows  of  the  whip,  which  had  caused  a  coatiauoaa  wound  on  th*j 
leA  side  two  lines  deep  and  three  inches  long.'  The  woman  was  dect 
incapable  of  being  removed.  '  The  girt  had  received  twelve  to  fifteen  bloi 
that  are  in  a  fair  tcay  qf  healing.'  In  Brafin's  cascj  luentioued  abore,  ti 
doctors  reported  respecting  the  femnlc  Marie  Josephc  ;  Dr.  Fraaque  at 
'  sixteen  or  twenty  contusions,  wilh  excoriation  ;'  Dr.  Reignier,  '  ti 
wounds,  partly  healed,  partly  in  suppuration.*  Respecting  Jean  Lot 
Dr.  Reignier  reports,  'eighteen  to  twenty  excoriatioDs,  in  part  acanrd' 
over.'  And  yet  Brafin  in  neither  case  had  exceeded  the  legal  Dumber  of 
stripea." 

The  precision  with  which  the  overseer  performs  hia  hateful 
office  reminds  iia  of  the  dcscrtptiooB  of  the  murderous  ap* 
plication  of  the  Russian  knout.  But  in  the  colonies  the  hor- 
rors that  ore  common  in  Russia,  where  the  victim  frequeodj 
expires  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner,  arc  averted  by 
the  absence  of  that  cordial  understanding  wliich  prevaUs  ia 
Russia  between  the  government  and  the  subordinate  autho* 
ritj. 

This  evidence  confirms  the  truth  of  the  well-known  asser- 
tion, that  we  can  as  little  pretend  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
whip  as  of  the  dagger  by  legislation.  Yet  these  inatanect 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  selected  by  M.  Schoelchcr  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  tiie  planters  to  odium  or  contempt; 
he  takes  every  opportunity,  on  the  contrary,  of  doing  justice 
to  their  good  intentions,  and  impartially  details  the  indul- 
gences and  acts  of  kindness  tiiat  ameliorate  the  conditioa 
of  their  slaves.  We  have  seen  that  rights  of  property  meet  I 
with  some  respect,  and  are  even  allowed  an  anomalous  ex* 
tension.  The  law  has  interfered,  though  timidly,  to  limit  the 
extent  of  punishments  and  to  prescribe  a  regular  provistoa 
for  the  diet  of  the  slaves.  But  justice,  when  precarious  and 
arbitrary,  loses  its  virtue;  and  customs 
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colonies  which  betray  rather  a  necessity  for  control  oyer 
the  acts  of  the  planters,  than  any  dependence  placed  upon 
them. 

One  means  of  exercising  such  control  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
West, — it  is  unhappily  too  well  known  nearer  home.  By 
alarming  a  district  with  incendiary  fires,  attention  is  enforced 
to  complaints  and  a  stop  is  put  to  persecution.  Another 
dieck  upon  injustice  is  peculiar  to  the  colonies — at  least  as  a 
recognized  weapon — poison.  The  ordinary  mode  of  expressing 
discontent  at  those  proceedings  of  the  master  which  violate 
the  eccentric  code  of  rights^  is  by  poisoning  the  cattle  on  an 
estate.  If  a  new  overseer  exceeds  the  measure  of  despotism 
that  is  tolerated, — if  the  little  properties  ceded  or  accumulated 
ire  encroached  upon, — if  the  owner  of  a  plantation  under- 
takes anything  likely  to  change  a  state  of  things  under  which 
the  negroes  are  contented, — his  cattle  are  seized  with  convul- 
sions, or  droop  and  die  slowly.  On  examining  the  entrails, 
they  are  found  to  be  poisoned. 

One  planter  orders  a  patch  of  grain  to  be  harvested  by  his 
slaves  which  had  been  cultivated  by  free  negroes,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  share  in  the  produce.  The  slaves 
do  the  work  without  a  munmu',  but  the  master  loses  some 
oxen  and  mules  by  poison.  No  calculation  is  made  of  the 
master's  right  to  employ  the  slaves  in  one  part  of  the  estate 
instead  of  another.  They  fancy  they  are  injured :  remon- 
strance would  be  rebellion, — vengeance  can  be  inflicted  with 
impunity.  The  master  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
attack  made  on  his  stables  by  this  secret  and  terrible  enemy. 
If  he  declares  bis  ignorance  and  professes  to  institute  inquiry, 
the  name  of  the  obnoxious  person  or  act  is  revealed  to  him  in 
the  songs  which  the  negroes  improvise  at  their  work. 

With  some  negroes  the  passion  for  poisoning  becomes  a 
species  of  monomania :  they  poison  a  bullock  or  a  mule  even 
for  its  beauty,  or  for  anything  about  it  that  attracts  attention. 

"  Some  negroes  have  been  taken  whose  rage  for  poisoning  had  attained 
a  perfect  monomania.  One  declared  that  he  killed  bullocks,  as  the  white 
man  killed  quails,  out  of  caprice,  from  fancy,  without  having  anything  to 
complain  of  or  to  avenge.  This  depraved  taste  had  in  it  something  ana- 
higoos  to  that  of  civilized  people  for  the  chase.  He  felt  as  much  pleasure 
ia  seeing  the  cattle  fall  under  his  well-calculated  doses,  as  a  sportsman 
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can  feel  when  he  drops  hia  bird  with  a  clever  shot.     What  iDteUectnal  d«* 
gradjLtion  is  required  to  cause  such  aberrations  of  mind  \     Horrible  as 
are,  can  any  one  feel  astonished  at  hideoosness  in  the  fruits  of  a  tree  eal 

Amongst  other  poisoning  anecdotes,  one  is  related  of  a 
master  who,  havuig  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  the  co- 
lony for  Europe,  had  three  horses  in  his  own  stable  poisoned. 
The  criminal  was  discovered :  it  was  a  servant  of  Ids  house, 
with  whom  he  had  been  nursed,  and  on  whose  tidelity  he 
had  placed  implicit  reUance.  "  What,  wTetch,  you  have  been 
the  traitor!" said  the  master. — "  VV ell, master, you  were  goi 
''  away  without  me ;  that  was  too  grievous,  and  1  did  w 
*•  I  have  done  to  retain  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  an  indisputabljr  established  fact  that  poi&oa  is  often  resorted  la  by 
the  slave  as  the  means  of  manifesting  his  attachment  to  his  master.     U' 
are  enabled  to  quote  a  very  curious  instance  that  illDStrates  (he 
M.  Lherie,  a  proprietor  at  St.  Anne's  (Guodaloupc).  declares  his  intenti 
of  qoittiog  the  island  for  France.     The  next  day  ten  bullocks  of  the  hsbi 
t&tion  die.     He  was  liked,  he  understood  the  hint^  declared  that  he  wo 
remain  ; — the  roortalit)'  stopped.    The  voyage  was  however  indispensabl 
he  prepared  everything  silently,  and  the  day  before  his  departure  he  w 
bled  the  '  atelier,*     '  My  friends.*  said  he,  '  I  must  leave  you,  but  I 
be  back  in  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  during  my  absence  nothing  shall 
changed  in  the  management  of  the  estate.     I  promise  you  this  opoo 
honour;  will  you  consent  to  my  departare?'     They  express  their  soi 
in  a  thonsaad  different  ways  ;  be  gi>es.  and  not  a  bullock,  not  a  mu!c  ur 
touched.     What  a  state  of  society,  when  property  is  obliged  openly  antl 
on  equal  terms  to  treat  with  the  dread  of  poison  ! 

"  Another  fact : — since  M.  Claveau  of  Guadaloupe  has  been  in  E 
the  huts  of  his  negroes  have  been  set  on  fire  ten  times.     The  attorney 
humane  man  whose  reputation  for  mildness  of  demeanour  is  well 
blished, — uf  what  use  is  it  ?     Two  or  three  negroes — (terhaps  only 
like  the  master  better,  and  think  they  will  oblige  huu  to  return  tiy 
Am.    Slavery  alone  can  produce  these  anomalous  phKnomena." 

Thus  in  slavery  even  the  kindlier  impulses  are  the  agen 
of  death ;  its  blighting  influence  turns  the  blessing  to  a 

It  is  not  usual  to  tind  single  slaves  poisoners.  They 
not  poison  to  avenge  their  private  injuries.  Uut  the  ne 
of  a  whole  estate  agree  to  a  secret  organization,  for  con 
ing  those  who  injure  them  as  a  body.  Thus  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry is  established  between  tlie  discontented  on  all  estate 
and  a  power  is  constituted^  not  only  terrible  to  those  ogauvt 
whom  it  purports  to  be  directed^  but  even  to  the  individoals 
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who  form  its  members  and  are  its  agents.  The  association  is 
clothed  with  inexplicable  and  imdcfined  power  to  overcome 
opposition  and  to  punish  disobedience^  like  the  secret  tri- 
bunals of  the  middle  ages.  The  state  of  things  being  one  that 
rejects  an  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  religious  and  to  moral 
feelings^  the  semblance  of  order  is  only  maintained  by  the  aid 
of  an  equally  irrational  corrective. 

"  Little  ia  known  respecting  ihc  poisons  used  on  these  occasions. 
Negroes  have  resisted  both  temptations  and  tortures,  which  have  been  un- 
ifaringly  applied  to  draw  the  secret  from  them. 

"  The  description  of  poison  most  in  use  at  Mnxtiniqne  is  arsenic.  How 
do  the  slaves  procure  it  i  It  is  bclicve<l  that  a  branch  association  at  St. 
Pierre  obtains  from  the  sailors  this  deadly  article  of  commerce.  The  ne- 
groes, bat  especially  those  of  Guodaloupe.  have  great  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  herbs  of  the  country,  from  which  they  extract  poison  in 
powder  or  in  a  liquid  shape,  slow  or  immediate  in  effect^  and  which 
•csrcely  leaves  a  trace.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  substances  employed  ore  known : 
the  plant  vulgarly  called  '  Brinvilliers,'  the  root  of  the  rose-apple,  etc. ;  but 
our  knowledge  is  extremely  limited,  and  the  toxicolog)*  of  the  Antilles  re. 
QUiins  to  be  written,  and  would  be  vcr)'  interesting  to  science." 

From  these  details  .some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  for  slave-labour.     The  negro  receives  food  auffi- 
cient  to  support  life,  the  use  of  a  garden,  with  the  Saturday 
to  cultivate  it^  a  cottage,  medical  attendance  and  medicines 
at  need ;  and  under  a  good  social  organization  in  the  climate 
of  the  Antilles,  this  ought  to  secure  him  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence. Those  who  are  industrious  not  only  tive  well  but  acquire 
wealth.     But  the  fault  lies  altogether  in  this  social  organi- 
zation, which  makes  comfort  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
with  the  negro,  and  imposes  heavy  exactions  on  the  master, 
by  which  neither  party  is  benefited.     So  far  from  being  able 
to  turn  the  labour  thus  paid  for  to  any  use  he  may  desire,  we 
see  him  confined  to  the  strict  limit  of  usage,  which  constitutes 
a  prescriptive  right   that    he   dares    not    violate.     Nay,  tlie 
boundaries   of  riglit   and  wrong  being  obliterated   by   his 
very  position,  his  feelings,  however  benevolent,  are  weakened 
and  controlled  by  the  timidity  of  those  in  whom  suffering 
has  extinguished  confidence.  The  profits  of  sugar  plantations 
ought  surely  to  be  high  when  they  can  afiford  such  wages ! 

The  negro  protests  in  another  manner  against  that  clement 
in  bis  relation  to  his  master,  which  some  may  tliiok  of  secon- 
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dary  importance,  where  food  and  clothing  are  provided  for 
him ; — he  aeeka  to  escape  from  his  yoke^  however  light,  and 
however  hopeless  the  prospect  that  present*  itself  to  him 
in  freedom.  One  source  of  Iobh  to  the  planter  is  desertion. 
The  runaway  is  cotlcd  a  Maroouy  and  experience  has  dtued 
the  slaves  who  are  addicted  to  this  unwelcome  indulgence  of 
their  feelings  under  three  heads.  In  this  classification,  strange 
to  say,  account  is  taken  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculti^ 
even  of  a  slave. 

The  first  class  of  maroons  is  composed  of  mea  of  cm 
character,  who  never  can  be  broken  in  to  the  discipline 
"  ateiiery' — men  to  whom  privation  and  hardship  arc 
but  who  resent  the  least  constraint  imposed  on  their 
Such  are  scarcely  ever  recovered  when  they  flee :  they 
ditate  the  project  long  and  carefully,  and  when  they  dlsa| 
their  route  is  secured  by  accurate  calculations  of  time 
distance,  and  aided  by  land-marks,  in  a  manner  that 
all  attempts  at  pursuit.     They  attach  themselves  genemUy 
the  small  camps  of  fugitives  which  M.  Schoelcher  tells  xa 
a  characteristic  feature  of  slave-owning  islands. 

**The  English  colonies  ore  now  for  ever  fneed  from  this  duagw,  Uimt- 
eniAga  fre«h  eruption  of  barbariaos.  The  fu^itive^  from  tlavtry  who  Urcd 
coaoeakd  io  the  woods,  reftppearcd  on  the  proclatnaiiou  of  their  fretckiu., 
Liberty  makes  no  maroooa.  In  our  colonieft  and  in  Cuba  there  i£  aJwi 
a  nucleus  of  these  lo»t  members  of  society,  which  the  united  efforts 
planters  and  of  the  authorities  are  not  able  to  destroy.  At  the  pi 
moment  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  at  Giiodaloope  is  estimated  atfifteM' 
hundred,  and  at  Martinique  tJiey  are  said  to  amount  to  two  tboonod. 
They  inhabit  the  larger  woods.  Separated  into  small  encunpmcnCa  of 
eighty,  a  hundred,  and  one  hundred  aud  fif^',  rarely  two  hundred, 
themselvc«  in  the  summits  of  inaccessible  rucks,  and,  under  iht 
of  some  mure  or  less  despotic  leader,  leoil  the  lives  of  savngoa  wlii 
wives  and  children.  •  •  •  *  The  first  step  taken  by  the  white* 
upon  the  track  of  one  of  these  camps  is  to  destroy  the  fields  of 
yams,  cut  down  the  baoanaa  and  barn  the  huts  thai  they 
The  camp  thua  attacked,  after  some  of  its  members  have  been  killed,  pli 
into  the  obscurity  of  sonic  yet  virgin  forest,  and  the  labour  of  pursuer 
pursued  begins  afresh.  They  are  finally  discovered^  because  they 
create  a  desert  around  them ;  hut  they  display  (he  ^realest  addlren  i 
venting  surprises.       Their  place  of  abode  is  «  -v»ll  rhoani 

approaches  are  be»et  with  deadly  snares,  and  th'-  r  mertinf 

united  has  made  it  generally  neccoaary  to  watt  until  some  l«a«b:r  of  1 
indocv*  them  to  become  ag^essora,  and  thus  brinipi  ua  a  rtnpiinary  toi 
decisive  contlict." 
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The  second  class  of  maruons  seem  to  be  more  actuated  by 
caprice  than  the  former.  When  the  vague  fancy  for  roaming 
u  satisfied,  the  negro  of  this  class  resorts  to  some  neighbour- 
iog  planter  and  solicits  a  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  his 
master,  which  it  seems  that  custom  does  not  allow  the  neigh- 
bour to  refuse.  The  third  and  most  pitiable  class  is  composed 
of  those  timid  creatures  who  tremble  at  the  horrors  of  even 
Ic^al  punishments,  or  who  faint  under  the  oppression  of  field- 
labour.  Their  flight  is  unpremeditated  and  unassisted.  At\er 
a  few  days  passed  in  the  bush,  in  mortal  agony  and  destitu- 
tion, the  unhappy  trembler  is  found  by  the  planter  or  his 
trackers,  and  expiates  under  fearful  tortures  his  want  of 
courage  and  endurance.  A  new  species  of  marooning  has 
been  created  by  the  enfranchisement  of  our  colonics.  Not- 
withatauding  the  confidence  with  which  the  French  and 
Spanish  planters  proclaim  the  improbabihty  of  their  slaves 
taking  refuge  in  the  British  islands,  it  is  certain  that  numbers 
escape  tliither,  and  that ''  the  troops  of  the  line  are  harrassed 
"  by  the  severe  duty  of  guarding  the  coasts  in  conjunction 
"  with  the  colonists."  M.  Schcelcher  estimates  the  number 
of  slaves  that  had  escaped  from  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
alone,  up  to  1842,  at  five  thousand. 

It  would  have  been  incorrect  to  include  under  the  head  of 
wageSy  the  loss  to  which  the  planter  is  exposed  from  the 
practise  of  marooning,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  precautions 
and  endeavours  to  recapture  the  fugiti\'e3.  These  charges 
properly  belong  to  a  distinct  item  of  outlay, — his  fixed  capital. 
The  master  has  a  double  stake  in  his  slave, — the  protit  which 
he  hopes  to  make  by  his  aid  in  the  undertaking  generally, 
and  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  as  stock  in  his  pur- 
chase. The  escape  or  the  death  of  a  slave  cannot  be  strictly 
said  to  raise  wages,  but  the  capital  of  the  planter  is  dete- 
riorated to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  lost  negro.  It  would 
appear  that  persons  who  need  no  such  investment  of  capital 
must  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  have  to  recover  both 
the  investment  and  its  interest  from  the  labour  of  the  slave, 
in  addition  to  any  profit ;  nor  can  it  easily  be  shown  to  be 
otherwise.  But  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered  be- 
fore the  position  of  the  slave-owner  at  the  present  day  can 
be  fuUv  stated. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  the  money  invested  in  slaves  difiers 
iVom  the  fixed  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
inasmuch  as  the  first-named  property  possesses  a  power  of 
reproduction  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  two  last.  The 
purchase  of  a  number  of  slaves  seems  to  insure  to  the  master 
a  stock  of  labourers,  increasing  in  number  with  every  genera^^ 
tion,  at  the  sole  outlay  of  the  original  purchase-money*    l^H 
will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  upon  whic^^ 
this  calculation  rests. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  physiological  principles  that  has 
been  established  of  late  is,  that  tlie  promiscuous  intcrcou 
of  the  sexes  is  inimical  to  fecundity.  We  are  indebted  for  t 
factj  which  rests  at  present  purely  on  observation,  to  the 
tient  inquiries  of  philanthropists.      Coupled  with    anot 
striking  fact   which  statistical  researches  confirm, — viz.  the 
equal  division  of  the  population  of  every  country,  where  Q^H 
remai*kable   disturbing   causes   intervene  between    the  tw^^ 
sexes,^ — it  places  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  institution  of 
marriage  in  the  clearest  light.    We  know  of  no  state,  savage 
or  civilized,  of  whose  polity  marriage  in  Home  form  does  nq^H 
form  a  part.   Any  infringement  of  this  natural  law  is  punishe^l 
in  proportion  to  the  licence  admitted,  and  the  decline  of  the 
Mahomcrlan  states  in  Europe  and  Asia  can  be  chiefly  traced 
to  the  fundamental  error  of  polygamy.     Marriage  is  however 
incompatible  with  slavery.     How  can  the  man  who  dares  not 
lift  his  hand  in  his  own  defence  protect  the  chastity  of  hia  wife 
and  daughters  ?     It  would  be  absurd  to  reason  on  the  possi- 
bihty  of  marriage  being  respected  under  such  circumstances ; 
facts  show  that  it  is  not  respected. 

"  What  degree  of  modesty  can  exist  amongst  women»  what  contlnmce 
can  be  expected  from  men»  where  a  master  by  a  sign  can  caase  an  uiuiiar- 
ried  girl  to  lie  down  and  present  her  naked  body  to  the  eye*  and  the  w 
of  his  overseer?     But  not  the  master  alone  can  do  this.     The  aUo: 
the  bailiff,  the  overseer  have  all  the  same  power;  the  latter  being  a 
hu  the  passions  of  a  slave,  however  his  intellect  msyhave  raised  him  above 
his  fellows.     There  are  therefore  four  men  on  every  estate  who  have  Iht 
privilege  of  exposing  females  naked  at  any  time  to  the  c}*e«  of  the  aaecm' 
bled  plantation. 

*'TU£BB  DOBS  KOT  KZIST  IX  FaaNCB   A    81NGLK    *B»OCIAT10K   QT 
MALK8   FOR  TUB  ABOLITION  OF  SlAVBKY/* 

This  is  the  moat  severe  remark  in  M.  Schcelchcrs 
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Tlie  freedom  of  colonial  manners  is  notorious,  and  no  di- 
stinction of  races  is  observable  amongst  those  who  practise  it. 
Thia  our  author  partly  explains  by  the  early  intercourse  of 
free  natives  with  slaves,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  formation 
of  the  habits  of  children.  It  is  partly  excused  by  the  defi- 
cient religious  and  moral  instruction  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But  whatever  its  cause,  its  effects  must 
be  the  same  there  as  elsewhere ;  and  where  marriage  is  not 
respected,  population  cannot  increase.  The  French  statistical 
accounts  show  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  islands  for 
several  years ;  but  they  do  not  give  us  the  numbers  of  the 
imported  slaves,  and  we  cannot  believe  that,  under  the  mildest 
form  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  population  can  increase 
without  extraneous  helj). 

Some  proprietors  at  Guadaloupe,  who  desired  to  found 
the  prospect  of  a  succession  of  labourers  upon  this  only  pos- 
^ble  basis,  have  recently  given  dowries  of  150  franca,  with 
a  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage,  to  slaves  who 
agree  to  settle.  M.  Schoelcher  saw  twenty-two  establishments 
of  negro  families  on  an  estate  of  M,  Gradis.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  slaves  on  this  estate  is  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  children  under  fourteen  are  stated  to  be  eighty-five  in 
number,  which  for  twenty-two  couples  M'ould  be  a  fair  pro- 
portion, but  for  sixty  couples  would  be  very  little.  And  yet 
this  estate  is  noticed  by  our  author  as  singularly  favoured 
in  the  number  of  children.  So  little,  however,  have  the 
true  principles  of  population  been  appreciated  in  the  co- 
lonies, that  marriage  has  been  usually  discouraged.  A  Spanish 
planter  declared  that  he  should  nut  like  to  have  negroes  mar- 
ried, because  he  could  not  then  with  a  quiet  conscience 
separate  the  couples.  The  "Black  Code"  which  is  in  force  in 
the  colonies  prohibits  the  celebration  of  marriages  without  the 
consent  of  the  masters.  The  Dutch  Code  imposes  a  fine  of 
500  piastres,  and  threatens  with  the  loss  of  his  place  the 
clergyman  who  shall  marry  slaves  !  It  did  not  therefore  sur- 
prize us  to  find  in  a  recent  account  of  Surinam,  in  the  Dutch 
language,  the  decrease  of  the  slave  ])opulation  assumed  at 
two  per  cent,  annually. 

But  the  additional  expense  incurred  by  planters  who  desire 
their  slaves  to  marry  is  not  the  only  deduction  from  their  pro- 
fits when  children  are  born.  The  ncgress  who  dcclarea  herself 
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pregnant  does  not  wcn-k  like  the  rest.  For  fifty  or  sixty  days 
alter  her  confinement  she  does  absolutely  nothing ;  she  remains 
in  her  hut  and  receives  the  ^  ordinary,'  8be  is  considered  to 
be  nursing  for  a  full  year,  and  goes  to  work  an  hour  later  ra* 
turning  an  hour  earlier,  than  the  others.  These  humane  ous* 
toms  seem  to  be  generally  observed,  although  some  glaring 
exceptions  are  recorded.  In  the  French  colonies,  therefi>re, 
the  children  of  slaves  are  a  burden  to  their  masters. 

"  It  is  so  true  that  humane  precautions  are  general,  that  the  fecandfty 
of  female  slaves  is  a  very  great  burthen,  I  may  say  a  calamity,  far  the  lesa 
wealthy  landowners,  lliey  cannot  force  the  pregnant  ch*  nurting  mother  ta 
work,  for  fear  of  losing  her.  They  must  submit,  willingly  or  unwiUingJy,  to 
the  loss  of  her  labour,  and  the  fruit  is  too  I009  in  matoripg  to  return  them 
a  profit. 

'*  Of  all  the  errors  pointed  out  in  the  English  apprenticeship  plan,  dte 
most  grievous  was  that  the  planters,  knowing  they  were  to  lose  their  contnd 
over  the  negroes  after  a  term  of  years,  were  not  afraid  to  force  their  women 
to  continue  labouring  while  nursing.  The  women  on  their  part  endeavoand 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  things  to  excuse  their  doing 
nothing." 

From  the  following  statement,  ascribed  to  M.  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  and  quoted  in  a  report  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
no  increase  in  the  slave  population  seems  probable  from  this 
natural  source. 

*'  Slave- population  of  the  French  colonies  according  to  the  census  of 
1838  :— 

Martinique   7*5*517 

Guadaloupe  93,349 

Guiana 15,75! 

Bourbon    66,163 

251,780 

Emancipations  in  1839  (average) 1,800 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births    1,400 

3,400 

Slave  population,  1840"   248,580 

Emancipations  in  1840  (calculated)    1,800 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births    1,400 

3,200 

Slave  population,  1841     , 245,3SO 

Emancipations  in  1841  (calculated) 1,800 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births    ..., 1,400 

3,200 

Slave  popolation  i&  Janusry  1842 M8«iao 
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Let  U8  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  slave-market  whence 
the  planter  hopes  to  recruit  his  stock. 

The  reports  from  the  iVfrican  coast  arc  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  little  can  be  gleaned  irom  them  to  warrant  a  conclusion 
relative  to  the  decrease  of  the  slave-trade.  AVe  are  told  oi' 
settlements  for  the  reception  and  sate  of  negroes  that  were 
destrojed  at  Galliuas,  Pongas  and  Bissao  in  Africa  in  1840, 
and  that  fewer  slavers  were  captured  in  1841  than  in  1840; 
there  having  been  only  twenty-two  captures  in  the  latter  year^ 
while  twenty-nine  ships  were  taken  in  the  former.  The  de- 
crease that  might  be  inferred  from  tliis  circumstance  is  appa- 
rantly  condrmed  by  a  statement  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Parlla- 
Dient,  according  to  which,  the  number  of  slaves  imported 
into  Cuba  is  said  to  have  decreased  rapidly  during  the  lost 
four  years,— having  been  in  1837,  40,000;  in  1839,  25,000; 
in  1840,  14,470;  in  1841,  11,857;  and  in  1842  oidy  3150. 
But  both  the  letters  of  our  Brazilian  and  Cuban  consuls,  as 
well  as  the  correspondence  of  the  watchful  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, worn  ua  against  drawing  hasty  inferences  from  these 
returns.  Although  partly  driven  from  the  Havana  by  Mr, 
Tumbull's  vigilance,  aided  by  the  presence  of  some  cruisers, 
the  slave-trade  is  known  to  have  increased  in  other  parts  of 
the  island.  At  Matanzas,  where  it  seems  we  have  no  consul, 
the  traffic  is  on  the  increase.  That  there  must  be  other  un- 
guarded parts  of  the  island  where  negroes  are  both  landed 
and  shipped  is  certain,  since  the  existence  of  an  organized 
ftUve-trade  between  Cuba  and  the  Mississippi  has  been  proved 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Our  consuls  in  tlie  BraziUan  ports  have  not  only  designated 
new  landing-places  to  which  traders  resort,  but  compluni  of 
the  scanty  number  of  cruisers  on  that  station,  which  leavca 
the  trttfhc  to  be  carried  on  with  compai*ativc  impmiity.  To  tlie 
same  cause  the  diminished  number  of  captures  has  been  as« 
cribed.  The  general  impreasion  ia,  that  the  trade  is  aug- 
menting instead  of  declining.  Wo  mention  this  principally 
to  show  tliat  it  ia  impossible  to  estimate  the  annual  e.\]>urta- 
tion  of  slaves  from  iVfrica.  The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Uie  trade  only  serve  to  make  those  who  carry  it  on  the 
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more  cautious,  and  in  some  degree  to  give  it  an  indirect  instead 
of  a  direct  course.  Thus,  besides  the  traffic  already  mentioned 
between  Cuba  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Canary  and  O&pe  de 
Verd  Islands  are  now  the  seats  of  a  slave-trade  that  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  our  consuls. 

The  friends  of  humanity  must  be  grateful  for  the  exertions 
which,  even  in  this  slight  degree,  have  rendered  the  transport 
of  negroes  to  America  more  difficult  and  more  costly.  They 
must  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Government  will  proportion  its 
exertions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case :  no  item  in  a  budget 
would  be  so  popular  as  the  sum  required  to  defray  the  cost  of 
efficient  and  numerous  cruisers  off  the  African  and  Ame- 
rican coasts.  The  indirect  course  which  the  trade  has  now 
taken  shows  that,  if  it  is  expedient  to  employ  small  cniiscn 
on  the  African  coast,  these  ought  if  possible  to  be  steamers, 
and  to  be  well  supported.  The  necessity  of  intercepting  the 
larger  vessels  in  which  the  slaves  are  reshippcd  from  the  Cana- 
ries and  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  is  evidently  ns  great  as  ever, 
and  requires  a  more  efficient  force  on  the  Brazilian  coast  than 
has  of  late  been  stationed  there.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
unrelaxed  efforts  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  the  clear 
light  in  which  their  last  Report  places  this  part  of  the  impor- 
tant cause  they  have  taken  in  hand,  and  which  is  more  euilj 
traced  in  their  publications  than  in  the  official  reports. 

One  great  point  has  been  gained, — the  slave-trade  is  dis- 
avowed by  all  civilized  states  ;  and  if  they  do  not  themselves 
rigorously  fulfil  every  clause  of  the  treaties  they  have  en- 
tered into,  yet  they  are  disarmed  by  those  treaties,  and  can- 
not resent  any  prudent  interference  on  our  part  to  carry  them 
out.  By  judicious  precautionary  measures,  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense might  be  so  much  increased  that  slave-traders  would 
give  up  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  profits  were 
triffing  and  the  danger  great.  The  progress  towards  this 
consummation  is  at  present  unhappily  slo^.  It  appeara  thai 
thirty-four  vessels  left  Cuba  in  1842,  as  was  supposed,  to 
carry  on  the  slave-trade :  this  was  twenty  less  tlian  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  advices  warn  us  against  putting  &ith 
in  the  apparent  decrease.  Fifty  may  perhaps  be  assumed  •» 
the  number  regularly  employt'd  at  Cuba.  Forty-four  TOBseiiy 
we  are  told,  sailed  from  the  Brazilian  ports.    If  we  aMunc 
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as  many  for  the  number  that  do  honour  to  the  flags  of  the 
United  States,  of  France  and  of  Hamburg,  we  shall  have 
about  200  vessels,  whose  cargoes  may  average  350  slaves. 
This  number  therefore — about  70,000 — must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  extreme  annual  supply  furnished  to  the  west  from 
Africa,  which  is  reduced,  by  captures  and  the  destruction  of 
slavers,  twenty-five  per  cent.  This,  although  a  high  estimate, 
is  below  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  calculation.  From  250,000  to  ^ 
300,000  slaves  are  supposed  to  perish  in  the  endeavour  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  annual  supply  of  labour  with  the 
increase  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  if  the  slaves  were 
emancipated  and  well  governed,  there  is  indeed  a  numerical 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  importation.  The  present  state 
of  the  slave  population  in  countries  professing  Christianity 
has  been  estimated  as  follows : — 

Slavei. 

North  America.— United  States 2,483,536 

Texas 76.000 

South  America. — Columbia    152,000 

„  Brazil 2,500,000 

„  Peru    384,773 

M  Sarinam 55,000 

Cayemie 316,140 

West  Indies, Spanish  Colonies   600,000 

„  Frenth    240,000 

„  Danish    3,8000 

„  Dutch 17,000 

„  Swedish  5,248      ^, 

6,766,697 

The  annual  increase  upon  the  population  of  England  has 
been  two  per  cent,  between  1801  and  1841.  At  this  rate 
(which  on  account  of  the  density  of  our  jiopulation  is  a  low 
standard  for  an  agrarian  and  thinly  peopled  country),  the  an- 
nual increase  on  the  slave  population  of  aU  Amencn,  tmdcr 
fevourable  circumstances,  would  be  130,000,  or  nearly  double 
the  numb^  drawn  from  the  slave- market. 

lie  account  between  the  slave-owners  and  humanity  conse- 
quently stands  thus.     Is  it  more  advantageous  to  purchiiso 
unwilling  ignorant  slaves  at  the  price  of  400  dollars  (OO/.)  ^ 
per  head,  than  to  educate  a  docile  hard-working  firee  i>opuU- 
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Uon  ?  That  this  is  not  the  case  at  leaat  in  the  French  coLk 
nies,  wc  learn  from  their  own  ^^-riters,  M.  Moreau  de  Jo 
having  published  a  calculation,  in  which  he  asaumcfl  an 
nual  exoew  of  deaths  over  births  at  1800  on  the  sUre  po- 
pulation of  the  Antilles.  Cayenne  and  fiourbon.  The  systen 
which  favoiire  the  admission  of  grown  slaves  at  an  eooN 
mous  cost,  and  with  the  \'iolation  of  every  sacred  and  lodal 
tie,  annihilates  the  increase  which  Providence  has  benefi- 
cently ordained  to  furnish  the  power  wherewith  toappropriatA 
its  g^Rs.  It  may  be  argued,  from  the  experience  of  North 
America,  that  the  multipUcation  of  slaves  is  not  impracticable 
by  the  natural  course.  The  slave-breeding  states,  as  they  de- 
light in  being  called^  will  point  to  thousands  reared  annuall 
with  some  of  the  care  bestowed  on  racers  or  other  cattle, 
furnish  hands  for  the  plantations.  We  desire  no  better  p 
of  the  impracticability  of  increasing  the  population  in  Wtfiw- 
labour  BtaitJiy  than  the  fact  that  the  ])lanters  pay  -100  dollare 
to  a  slave-breeder  for  a  grown-up  boy.  That  the  slave- 
breeder  obtains  a  pro6t  which  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay, 
is  equally  proof  that  families  who  would  be  content  to  rear 
their  children  for  the  profit  of  mere  freedom  would  serve  the 
planter's  purpose  better.  At  present  it  is  clear  that  the 
planter  pays  extravagantly  for  the  license  of  indulging  the 
passion  for  oppression, — the  vice  of  little  minds  in  barbarized 
times  and  countries. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  keep  oiu:  temper  while  makii 
tlus  economical  deduction,  and  our  readers  will  give  us  c 
for  the  effort.     They  will  in  no  way  doubt  our  full  concur- 
rence with  the  denunciation  recently  pronoimced  by  an  orator 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  suppress  his  feelings,  of  the  ^'  bar- 
barity, the  inhumanity,  the  scoundrclism  "  of  such  a  ^rstam* 

As  we  are  here  considering  more  immediately  the  state 
the  French  colonies,  we  might  rest  satisfied  with  the  ad 
sion  of  French  writers,  that  the  slave  population  of 
colonies  does  not  even  keep  up  its  numbers,  but  without 
slave-trade  would  aiuiually  decrease.  Some  of  our  nadcn 
might  suppose,  however,  that  by  good  man^^emeoty  audi  for 
instance  as  is  found  in  the  slave-breeding  atatea  of  America, 
a  slave  (Kipulation  might  be  maintained  even  io  the  Axitillcs. 
Experience  is  against  this,  at  we  have  Men ;  but  evoa  w«n 
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or  slightly  iiicrt'iisiiifr  population  attained,  a  glance 
statistics  shows  the  sacritices  to  which  the  luxury 
of  slave-owning  condemns  a  state.  The  Rev.  J,  Leavitt,  a 
highly  respected  North  American  statist,  has  published  the 
follo^-iDg  remarks  on  the  population  of  the  United  States^ 
which  we  extract  from  his  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  of  1843. 

'*  It  appear*  timt  Uie  old  Tnv  states,  on  a  territory  uf  1CS.610  squara 
bUb,  have  iocxDased  in  fifty  yoan  from  1,068/435  to  C,67 1,033,  or  243 
per  cent. ;  while  the  olU  sUve  states,  oa  a  territury  of  220,400  square  miles, 
or  oDC-lhird  p-ealer,  have  iDcrcasetl  from  1,852,506  to  3,820,323,  or  only 
106  per  cent.,  giving  the  free  states  an  ad\'antagc  of  137  per  cent.  The 
same  free  static  gained  in  ten  years  (O'oni  1830  to  1840)  l,9S4,igi,  or  22 
per  ct-nt. ;  whilst  the  same  stave  states  gained  onJy  253.135,  or  7  per  cent., 
— lhre«  times  u  great  in  the  fre«  as  in  the  slave  states  i  auO  the  next  cen- 
Ria  wiU  disclose  a  stiU  greater  discrepancy.  Let  us  now  consider  the  com- 
parative growth  of  the  new  states  of  the  Wettt,  as  oifected  by  slavery.  In 
1790^  the  free  labtiur  state*  of  the  West  bad  not  begun  to  be  settled  hy 
cirflized  men :  whereas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  alrendy  a  pojiulatioa 
of  I08,B6S,  besides  which  Louisiana,  (not  then  annexed  to  the  union),  was  a 
French  colony  uf  considerable  importaace.  In  1800,  Kentucky,  Tenuea«ee, 
and  Mississippi — slave  states, — numbered  335,407  ;  while  Ohio  and  Indiana 
— free  utalvs — had  only  30,240.  Our  comparison  must  therefore  begin  with 
the  census  of  1810,  and  cover  a  range  of  only  thirty  years.  The  new  free 
statrfl  hadf  in  1810,  a  population  of  272,324,  which  in  thirty  years  haa  in- 
crvased  to  3,695.514.  The  new  slave  states  had,  in  1810,  826,835,  oad 
have  gained  3,371,717*  Their  numerical  increase  is  nearly  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  free  states ;  but  the  latter  have  gained  relatively  990  per  cent., 
while  the  former  have  gained  but  31 1  per  cent.  In  the  lost  decade  the  new 
free  statea  increased  from  1,467,999  to  2,967,838— a  numerical  gain  of 
1.499,889,  or  102  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  while  the  new  slave  states  in- 
creased from  9/403,541  to  3,403,563 — numerically  1,005,011,  or  but  43 
per  cent.  The  states  uf  Ohio  and  Kentucky  lie  side  by  side  t  Kentucky  being 
Ua  yvaf«  older,  both  in  s«tttement  and  in  organization,  but  holding  slaves; 
while  Ohio  has  never  tolerated  slavery.  Thtiy  ore  about  e<|ual  ini'Jtteut  of 
territory  and  fertility'  of  soil.  In  1820,  they  were  ncajly  equal  in  popula- 
tion, Ohio  having  slightly  the  advantage.  The  comparative  growth  since 
ii  as  follows.  In  1840,  Ohio  had  1,519,467,  being  an  increase  of  938,033, 
Of  101  per  cent. ;  Kentucky  779*^28,  being  on  increase  of  215,51 1,  or  38 
per  Gcot.  The  slave  states  of  Alabama  and  Mi»8issippi  entered  the  union 
about  the  same  time  with  the  free  states  of  Indiana  and  lllinnia,  both  ha- 
ving been  gained  from  the  Indians,  and  were  tjcttled  in  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  even*  respect,  except  slavery,  In  1800.  the  two  slave  states 
had  8.850  inhabitonta  ;  the  two  free  states,  4.875.  In  1810.  the  first  had 
61,197;  the  last  36,803:  in  1840,  the  first  had  060,407,  the  lost  l,l62,rM9. 
A  fttdl  more  striking  case  is  that  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan.     'I'Uey  were 
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admitted  into  the  nmon  together,  and  in  1830  were  aboat  eqaal  in 
tioQ.     Their  iitcrease  has  been  occasioned  hj  immigration ;  and  the 
parison  is  iostmctiTe  in  regard  to  the  future  probable  growth  of  ihi 
and  alare  states.     Michigan  iocreased  from  31.639  to  212,36/  ;  Ar 
from  30,3S8  to  97.544  ;  making  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  (T^t  \ 
11-I.74S.  or  Michigan  570  per  cent.,  and  Arkansas  220  [»er  cent." 

The  increase  of  general  prosperity — involving  the  gains 
the  landowner,  the  culti%'ator  and  the  mercantile  elns 
Lntimatelv  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  the  populati 
This  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  pay  such  large  sums 
labourers.  In  the  attainment  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popula* 
tion  the  free  states,  without  any  sacrifice  of  capital,  are  moj 
successful  than  the  slave  states,  whose  outlay  in  the  purch 
of  annual  supplies  must  be  enormous.  The  moderate  cs 
mate  of  IS^OOO  slaves  would,  at  100/.  per  head,  amount  to  an 
annmd  investment  of  1,500,000/.  in  a  perishable,  unsatisfactoiy 
power,  which,  at  any  rate  of  profit  that  the  planter  may  now 
derive  from  it,  must  be  less  than  he  could  draw  from  free  la- 
bourers. The  great  error  in  slavery  is  the  miscalculation  of 
power  which  it  assumes.  Human  muscular  force  is  of  the 
lowest  description.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  labour 
that  the  strongest  man  can  perform,  his  keep  makes  him  a 
most  expensive  animal.  The  true  source  of  human  power — 
V  the  mind — is  paralyzed  by  slaverj'.  It  is  not  therefore  by  the 
strength  of  arms  or  the  excess  of  population,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  free-labour  states  is  to  be  measured.  To  the 
land  of  freedom  every  immigrant  brings  fresh  energies,  which 
respond  to  the  impidse  of  hopes,  wishes  and  duties,  and  arc 
kept  in  unrelaxed  acti\'ity  by  the  pride  of  emulation  and  the 
apprehension  of  disgrace. 

The  number  of  slaves  annually  imported  into  the  Fren 
colonies  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  known.    The  isolated 
of  those  settlements, — which,  like  our  own  colonies,  have,  wil 
the  aid  of  differential  duties,  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
home  market, — prevents  the  possibility  of  collecting  extra  o 
cial  information  on  the  subject.    If  their  slave  in  - 
estimated  as  equalling  the  natural  growth  of  i    . 
2^  per  cent.,  it  would  cause  an  annual  expenditure  of  fro 
y^  500,000/.  to  550,000/.,  paid  by  the  country  whicli  iis  of 
others  most  chary  of  its  bullion,  in  hard  dollar*,  j>«id 
over  by  the  nation  that  professes  to  take  the  l«ui  in 
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ization.     To  whom   and  for  what  end  is  this  sum  paid? 
To  encourage  science  ?  to  promote  refinement  ?  to  augment 
the  moral  energies  of  the  nation  or  of  individual  Frenchmen? 
It  is  paid  as  premium  to  pirates,  for  a  traffic  condemned  by 
the  religion  and  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  introduce  an  enervating  and  demoralizing  clement 
into  colonies,  ha\'ing  the  same  right  to  the  means  of  civiliza- 
tion aa  the  mother-country, — having  their  duties  to  perform  to 
society,  and  no  less  capabihties  for  fulfilling  them.   The  same 
sunn  expended  in  machinery,  roads,  etc.  Mould  quadruple  the 
production  of  those  colonies*. 

M.  Schoelcher  has  taken  care  to  dispel  the  notion  that  any 
indivifhial  Frenchman  may  entertain  of  the  slavery  question 
being  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  planters  and 
the  minister.  After  enumerating  many  instances  of  official 
depravity,  and  other  demoralizing  effects  of  the  indulgence  of 
licentious  rule  in  the  colonies,  he  concludes  with  the  mortify- 
ing confession  that  the  nation  is  itself  a  slave-owner. 

"  FiiANCE  HAS  ITS  PLANTATIONS  !  Wc  havc  V i Sited ODc  at  Trouvaillant, 
near  St.  Pierre.  Well,  the  slaves  of  France,  the  kiag's  negroes  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  better  tretUed  than  those  of  the  smallest  white  proprietor. 
No  cxpcrimeot  ha«  been  tried  in  their  favoar;  no  amelioration  has  been 
introduced  into  their  management  i  no  advantage  lies  for  them  in  belong- 
ing to  the  French  nation  ;  no  education,  no  means  of  reading,  of  obtaining 
moral  instruction,  is  provided  for  them  on  any  of  those  points  which  teach 
a  man  to  respect  himself.  Many  planters  have  works  in  better  repair, 
cottages  of  more  promising  exterior,  and  an  infirmar\'  better  supporte<l  than 
thoae  of  the  ttatioH — and  you  wish  the  colonists  to  put  faith  in  your  plana 
of  emancipation !  ** 

The  French  colonies,  therefore,  tell  the  same  tale  with  most 
other  colonies.  The  pubUc  offices  furnish  patronage  for  the 
ministerj — how  they  are  filled  is  of  little  consequence, — until 
the  mother-country  tinds  itself  hampered  mid  impoverished  by 

*  We  ran  view  in  no  inure  favourable  light  the  notable  project  of  the  Guiarui 
Irf^^laturr  to  import  labourers  from  China  and  the  East,  on  cDnditiuo  of  lending 
tfacm  liumu  (If  uUvv)  after  a  Ceriu  ul'  five  yeiri.  The  expeiiK  of  bringing  n  ninn 
from  ChiitA  mnnot  be  \ea^i  thnn  207.  Any  ultcmpt  to  cconotniie  on  this  head 
would  be  to  renew  the  horrori  of  slavc-shifjit.  The  return  freight  muat  cost  u 
niueh;  no  thut,  besides  wagc«,  every  coolie  would  rtquirc  anoutlfty  of  nearly  50/. 
for  five  ytor's  purchaae  oflMiour.  To  execute  this  project  it  seems  the  colony  is  to 
Ih;  laddled  with  a  loan  of  500,000/..  rhnrged  on  the  import  duties,  and  Oovemment 
1«  to  be  bribed  to  sanction  this  misapplication  of  capital  by  the  colonial  legislature 
noting  the-  ptesuiit  budget  fur  ten  yttirs  after  IBIH,  in  which  year  the  budget  act 
«pim.  Wtiat  would  500,VOOJ:  produce  judiciooily  ioveflcd  iu  macbinery  ? 
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the  negligence  of  the  colonista^  and  then  it  begins  to 
them  for  the  cficcts  of  culpable  ignorance  and  indificrcncc  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  at  home. 

Had  the  slightest  attention  been  paid  to  the  moral  and  re- 
iigious  cultivation  of  the   inhabitants   of  the  culoiue«,  tlttf^f 
would  not  have  sunk  into  that  debasing  state  of  ignoranc^' 
which  con  alone  estimate  a  man  at  the  value  of  his  muscular 
force.    The  disgracefid  inversion  of  all  sound  economical  cal- 
culations, with  respect  both  to  agriculture  and  trade,  ud( 
which   Europe  has  long  suffered,  and  to  which  its  colonii 
establishments  have  been  sacrificed,  could  not  have  i§ki 
place.    Alter  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  we  sbouid  not  now 
our  colonists  making  such  enormous  annual  sacrifices  to  pro- 
cure new  claimants  on  their  resources,  new  sharers  in  thi 
profits.     We  should,  on  tlie  contrary,  sec  them  striving 
procure  employment  for  supemimierary  hands  in  other  waj 
and  tind  those  planters  best  contented  who  were  able  to  work 
with  the  aid  of  the  least  number  of  hands. 

The   neglected  state   of  agriculture   in  the  West   India 
islands   has  been   recently  exposed  in  some  of  the   Prize 
Essays  which  have  with  great  judgement  been  elicited  fron)^ 
practical  men.     Many  of  our  readers  will  scarcely  credit  tll^| 
fact,  that,  until  the  emancipation  obliged  them  to  observe  some 
little  economy,  even  the  plough  was  not  in  use  in  our  tslant 
Mr.  Henny  says  that  the  Loe,  the  dung-bosket  and  the 
are  the  only  implements  in  common  use  in  Jamaica^     Nt 
couf^idcring  that  an  essay  on  the  use  of  the  plough  in 
planting  was  published  about  a  century  ago,  this  ignorance  or 
indifference  to  the  tools  employed  by  labourers  in  such  a  cli- 
mate is  more  tliau  an  answer  to  the  complaints  of  dial 
proticred  by  the  proprietors  on  falling  prices.     According 
the  same  authority,  the  very  labour  of  planting  might  be 
most  superseded  where  the  cane  has  taken  well  iu  a  good 
if  the  cutting  were  properly  attended  to,  and  the  ratoons 
cxftosedto  be  damaged  by  the  wheels  of  wains  and  llic  Ini 
of  cattle,  or  to  rot  in  consequence  of  being  lefl  loo  long  on 
ground.     But  such  a  system  of  husbandry  suppoMS  a 
of  manures,  and  an  attention  to  composts,  \  '     '       .pear  to 
altogether  neglected  iu  the  usual  planting  i 

Again,  when  the  canes  are  ripe  and  cutting,  the  Irai 
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from  distant  fields  to  the  mill  might  be  much  simplified  and 
expedited  by  the  use  of  tram-roads.  On  this  subject  a  pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  John  Biggs  gives  many  useful  hints :  we  extract 
from  it  one  calculation  :— 

"An  estate  making  10  bogsheads  per  week  will  require  six  hands  to 
cuty  away  the  trash  from  the  mill  at  3d.  each,  equal  to  Iff.  6rf.  each 
lypliOD*  and  allowing  1800  gallons  of  liquor  to  make  a  hogshead  of  sugar ; 
1800  X  10  =  18,000  -7-  660  3E  (say)  33  syphons  of  650  gallons  at  1«.  6(i. 
each,  equal  to  2l.  99,  6d, 

"  An  estate,  making  10  hogsheads  of  sugar  per  week,  with  a  well-con- 
structed  railway  to  load  its  own  waggons,  will  require  a  man  and  boy  at 
3(f.  and  l^„  equal  to  4^  each  syphon,  to  take  away  the  trash  either  to  the 
boose  or  heaps  as  may  be  required,  or  even  to  load  cattle-carts  to  carry  the 
•wplut  trash  to  the  catUe-pens. 

£   «.   (/. 
Thus  the  expense  for  33  syphons  at  4M<  each  will  be 0  12  4& 

Eipenseof  carrying  trash  for  130  hhds.  without  railway  ...  29  14  0 
Ditto  ditto  with  railway ^86 

Saving  effected  by  railway     £22    5  6 

"ESTIMA'n  NO.  1. 
"A  wood  railway  on  the  trussed  principle,  with  a  span  of  16  feet  from 
centre  to  centre  of  pillars,  calculated  for  waggons  carrying  10  cwt.  of  green 
trash,  will  require  the  following  scantling  to  erect  it : — 

"  B8TIMATB  NO.  2 — IHON  BAILWAT,  25  FEET  SPAN. 

IS  feet  of  wrought-lron  railway  of  Gunnel  iron  with  bolts,  he.  £  s.  d. 

to  secure  cross  pieces,  complete  at  2s.  per  foot 2  10  0 

5S  fttt  of  three-quarter  bolt  stave,  with  links  and  nuts  for 

trussing  the  same,  at  6d, l  6  0 

26  feet  of  bullet  tree  green  heart,  or  rosewood  for  cross  pieces, 

at  4«.  9d.  per  foot    6  0  0 

Erecting  the  whole  complete  at  U.  per  foot 1  5  0 

Building  pillars,  as  per  first  estimate 18  15  0 

£29  16  0 

Hence  an  estate  working  only  ten  hogsheads  per  week^  of 
fire  days,  would  save  nearly  every  week  the  prime  cost  of 
laying  down  twenty-five  feet  of  iron  railway,  which  however 
when  completed  would  easily  allow  of  quadrupling  the  pro- 
dace  by  the  aid  of  improved  mill  and  boiling  machinery. 
Before  entering  upon  this  important  item  in  the  planter's 
profits,  we  would  impress  upon  the  reader^s  mind  the  saving 
ia  the  number  of  hands  required  for  field-work  by  good  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  kind  here  pointed  out.  The  plough  sub- 
stituted for  the  hoc,  both  in  planting  and  weeding, — the  rail- 
road, expediting  and  facilitating  the  transport  of  manure  at 
one  season,  of  the  harvested  canes  to  the  mill  at  another, — these 
processes  again  perhaps  improved  by  the  aid  of  ropes  moved 
by  the  engine  which  is  now  generally  introduced  to  work 
mills, — would  certainly  enable  twenty  vigorous  labourers  wit 
ease  to  do  the  work  that  one  hundred  formerly  accomplial 
with  a  fearful  sarritice  of  human  life. 

Tlie  improved  system  of  boiling  the  sugar  by  steam-ptpes 
in  vnnium  pans  is  so  superior  to  any  of  the  old  proccftOCT> 
that  the  sacriticc  of  any  old  plant,  if  requisite  for  it&  adop-. 
tion,  would  be  followed  by  considerable  advantages  to 
planter.     The  low  temperature  at  which  sugar  will  boil 
a  vacuum  prevents  the  juice  from  depositing  carbon  ;  and  th«^ 
filtratiou  through  animal  charcoal,  taking  off  the  mucous  sub- 
stances iu  the  juice,  leaves  it  pure.     Thus  in  the  process  of 
crystallization,  whatever  moisture  is  inevitably  left  in  the  man 
drains  off,  not  in  the  shape  of  molasses,  uncrystallizable,  but  as 
])urc  uncrystallized  juice,  which  may  be  added  to  the  boiling  oft 
the  following  day,  and  thus  no  particle  of  the  saccharine  mattt 
would  escape.  Allowing  for  the  imperfection  inseparable  froi 
processes  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  it  appears  possible,  with  con-] 
sidcrable  economy  of  time,  labour  and  fuel,  to  extract  by  tiiia! 
means  fifty  per  cent,  more  sugar  fi*om  the  juice  than  is  done 
by  the  present  process.   But  the  saving  of  time  in  the  boiling 
admits  of  working  the  mill  and  the  rnUway.     The  canes  cao 
be  cut  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  are  in  the  fittest  atat 
The  juice  comes  into  the  boiler  without  acid,  and  the  use 
lime  is  su]>erseded  in  the  boiling.     Instead  of  ten  toua  per 
week,  an  estabhshmeut  would  be  able  to  turn  out  forty  hoga- 
heads  or  twenty  tons  per  week,  at  a  saving  of  half  the  labour- 
ing hands,  and  with  an  improvement  in  the  quality  prer  tha 
average  of  tive  to  six  sbiUings  per  cwt.  The  mere  producli( 
of  200  hogsheads  instead  of  100,  from  the  same  extent  of  landyl 
and  supposing  the  labour  not  to  be  4liminish(*d,  would  makAj 
a  ditlerencc  to  the  planter,  at  25/.  per  hogahcad,  of  35< 
The  entire  vacuum  apparatus  required  to  boil  and  cryat 
sue  hogsheads  daily  is  furnished  by  Messrs.  Shears  uiid  Mi 
Pontifex  in  Loadou  for  the  siuu  of  about  1200/«     There 
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ain  therefore  about  1300/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  shipping, 
letting  up  and  buildings;  and  the  economy  in  the  produce  of 
e  year's  crop  will  defray  the  whole  investment. 
It  may  be  fully  expected  that  a  recent  invention  of  Dr. 
Lmott's,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  many  useful 
Dggestions,  will  economize  still  further  that  part  of  the  ma- 
inery  which  is  required  for  the  genenitiou  of  the  steam,  and 
rill  especially  allow  of  great  saving  of  fuel.  We  allude  to  an 
pump,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  a  draft  to  fur- 
that  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  funnels  in  steam- 
ats,  aud  of  the  costly  chimneys  which  now  demand  so  great 
outlay  in  the  erection  of  engine-houses.  This  pump,  when 
rorkcd  by  a  weight  of  one  cwt.,  furnishes  a  draft  equal  to  IQQ.  -%- 
pty^feet  of  air  in  a  minute  in  an  uncompressed  state.  A 
H^^  transfer  of  power  from  any  engine  would  thus  suffice 
Id  create  a  strong  drail,  which  can  be  so  directed  as  to  cause 
he  consumption  of  the  smoke.  As  this  simple  and  beautiful 
vention  forms  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  ventilator,  we 
nay  expect  from  it  a  still  greater  reduction  of  the  sufferings 
tf  sugar-boilers  than  the  philanthropists  ever  contemplated. 
The  machinery  required,  with  the  aid  of  this  powerful  ad- 
ct,  may  be  of  such  limited  compass,  and  the  fuel  consumed 
lay  be  so  much  economized,  that  its  adoption  is  equivalent 
)  a  great  augmentation  of  the  capital  sunk  in  buildings  and 
:eam-engines.  Thus  even  the  encouraging  estimates  of  Mr. 
iggs  may  soon  be  found  to  exceed  the  cost  of  tropical  culti- 
l&tion ;  and  the  price  at  which  our  planters  can  raise  sugar 
d  coffee  will  be  found  to  be  below  that  of  the  cheapest 
x>untries  where  human  labour  is  at  present  employed. 
It  is  true  that  slave-owners  may  adopt  these  improvements 
well  as  the  employers  of  free  labourers :  their  eyes  may 
opened  by  the  success  of  their  rivals  to  the  fact,  that  not 
c  command  of  labour,  but  the  command  of  the  best  means 
tf  utilizing  that  labour,  is  what  must  ultimately  prove  the  key 
o  wealth.  This  point  once  gained,  the  battle  is  won.  Tlie 
tttention  of  all  parties  being  directed  to  increased  production 
t  diminishing  prices,  there  will  be  no  room  lefl  for  mere  ca- 
(rice.  Under  the  stimulus  of  competition,  when  protection 
(eases  to  exert  its  bancfully  enervating  influence,  there  will 
DO  resource  for  indolence  to  rely  upon.     No  relaxation  in 
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the  efforts  of  the  vigorous  will  allow  the  loitcrera  in  the  nee 
to  recover  the  ground  they  have  lost ;  nor  can  we  coaceiiriH 
any  experiment  more  desirable,  than  one  which  would  thil^* 
bring  the  two  kinds  of  labour  into  the  same  field  of  action  oa 
equal  terms. 

In  each  of  the  processes  which  we  have  dcAcrlbcd^  the  sa- 
ving by  the  substitution  of  maeliinery  for  manual  or  tvtn 
for  animal  labour  is  effected  in  every  instance  independently^ 
and  all  outlay  must  be  covered  by  the  industry  of  one  or  t^M^H 
years.     Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  saving  in  fixed  capiti^^ 


by  the  removal  of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  slaves^  and  bf 
the  depreciation  which  it  prevents  in  the  labouring  power 
the  disposal  of  the  planter. 

What  tlien  is  the  econouiical  quarrel  of  the  friends  of 
dom  with  slavery? — that  slavery  substitutes  human  arms 
more  efficient  and  less  cosily  machinery, — that  it  lures  to  un- 
protituble  crime  in  the  place  of  profitable  industry.  The  two 
systems  require  to  be  worked  out  fairly  together  to  deddo 
their  comparative  merits ;  hut  they  must  be  worked  fairly,  and 
this  brings  us  to  another  part  of  our  task. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  calculations  here  q 
from  practical  sources^  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the 
assertion^  that  the  enarmoua  profits  of  tropical  ugricult 
could  alone  at  any  time  have  supported  slavery, — the 
that  have  long  been  secured  to  our  planters^  as  to  the  F 
by  enormous  ditlerential  duties.  It  is  not  inconsistent  to  uy 
that  we  do  not  here  allude  to  fortunes  made  in  the  culonicft. 
For  a  long  time  the  condition  of  the  planter  has  been  far  from 
enviable :  the  compensation  money  was  notoriooaJy  &r 
sufficing  to  pay  ofi*  any  large  proportion  of  martgageaiy 
West  India  property  has  depreciated  since  the  emunci 
The  greater  part  of  this  complication  of  carcumBtoncea 
be  ascribed  to  tlie  inveterate  habits  acquired  under  a  syalem 
of  slavery,  which  has  made  the  planters  reject  even  the  tue 
of  apparatus  that  has  been  in  full  work  before  their  eyea  in 
almost  every  refiner)-  in  London  for  many  years.  Tlic  paisoii 
thus  instilled  into  the  mind  corrmled  its  energies  and  obscured 
its  faculty  of  jicrccptiou.  The  profits  to  which  we  allude  ors 
not  those  that  have  been  gained,  but  such  as  have  been  Masted. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  if  the  profit*  are  brgei  wfajr  do  DOt 
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countries,  such  as  SU  Domingo  or  British  India,  pro- 
duce sugar  on  t£rm&  so  much  clicnpcr  as  to  dci'y  tJic  com- 
petition of  slave-grown  sugar.  We  reconuuciid  such  in- 
quirers to  study  the  system  of  taxation  under  which  the 
reaources  of  British  India  are  stiGed.  Let  them  follow  the 
land-tax  in  its  variation  through  the  presidencies, — study  the 
taxes  on  industry,  under  which  many  branches  of  manufacture 
have  been  extinguished, — calculate  the  export-duties  levied  on 
the  same  produce,  and  the  import  duties  in  other  provinces  on 
Buch  of  these  taxed  wares  as  may  find  their  way  into  them. 
Lastly,  let  them  consider  Uie  rei'usal  of  the  Government  to 
give  the  fee  of  land,  which  encourages  the  native  practice  of 
seeking  flaws  in  titles,  which  a  compUcated  system  of  con- 
veyancing assists. 

A^ain,  the  circumattuiccs  that  have  attended  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Hayti  are  exceptional.  Recent  events  in  that  island 
appear  to  support  the  gloomy  view  of  those  in  whose  eyes 
freedom  is  a  lever  of  prosperity,  that  cannot  be  trusted  un- 
conditionally to  the  most  numerous  class  of  any  nation.  Their 
late  revolutionary  movements  may  be  pointed  to  as  proving 
the  unfitness  of  the  negro  for  this  first  element  of  civdization. 
Two  yours  ago,  M,  Schcclcher,  a  shrewd  and  impartial  ob- 
server, detected  the  rock  on  which  the  experiment  at  Hayti 
likely  to  split.  He  points  out  that  the  Uaytians  never 
enjoyed  liberty  practically,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  tutelage 
by  tlieir  rulers.  The  historical  bur>xy  of  the  fate  of  the  iahmd 
during  the  transition  to  indcjiendcuce  is  highly  interesting, 
and  our  readers  will  be  repaid  for  considting  it  iji  the  original. 
Afler  doing  justice  to  the  barbarous  magaauiuiity  of  Toussaint 
rOverture,  he  adds : — 

"  Unfortunately  it  was  with  an  iron-hand  that  the  former  Slave  rccon- 
ttmcted  the  4ocia!  Byatem  of  the  colony^  and  despotic  power  was  the 
instrument  ho  roadu  use  of  to  effect  so  much  good.  His  army  was 
drilled  at  the  point  of  the  pistol ;  lai>ourcrd  were  shot  for  the  crime  of 
indulcDcc.  Everything  hud  Lo  give  way  bel'urc  this  urgauizijig  spirit,  at 
once  inighly  und  inUexibk',  Evtn  thuse  w]»o  wen:  ne&rest  to  him  were 
sachHced  ;  and  his  nephew  Moses»  the  military  commandant  at  the  Cape, 
whom  he  loved  for  the  lustre  which  his  extreme-  beauty  shed  upon  the  block 
rao«»  and  tot  his  energy  and  intiepid  courage,  was  sacrificed  bccouise, 
^ring  too  much  way  to  slavish  resi;ntmeiit,  lie  disol>«dieaUy  iU'tr«at«d 
KHM  whitM  in  bja  district." 
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Toussaint  wns  the  first  orgautzer  of  the  free-labour  syatem 
in  this  island.   Christophc,  at  a  later  period,  trod  in  hia  step*. 

"The  funds  for  these  princely  extravagancies,  which  had  not  eren  the 
merit  of  novelty,  were  rmsed  by  fearful  exactions.     The  culcivatore  of  the 
fielda  were  kept  to  labour  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  ftoldien  were  obliged 
to  equip  ihecnselves,  on  |>aiu  of  death  for  turning  out  in  bad  trim.    The     ' 
king  was  spitefully  witty  on  this  pointy — *  The  horses  of  my  cavabycha^^H 
their  skins,  but  never  die.'"  ^^B 


Under  the  presidency  of  Boyer,  tyranny  had  only 
its  name, — its  nature  is  indelible. 


"  His  Excellency  did  not  always  remain  contented  with  rivnUiag  (hi 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  functionaries  of  the  law.     A  mcrchuit.  M.  Mi- 
raiubeau.  obtained  a  favourable  decision  respecting  a  piece  of  gronuid  that 
had  been  disputed.     His  adversary,  a  captain  of  the  goanU,  went 
complained  to  his  master,  who  in  despite  of  the  adjudication  sent 
colon^U  to  examine  the  matter  on  the  spot.     His  own  staff  was 
Court  of  Appeals.     We  dhall  unhappily  have  many  mure  facts  of  the 
nature  to  relate.'' 


nd  that 
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If  this  is  a  picture  of  the  teachers  under  whom  the  present 
Haytians  were  trained,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  them  the 
\nctims  of  liberty. 

The  suppression  of  schools  was  the  worst  feature  of 
reign  of  that  most  worthless  of  demagogues,  Boyer,  who 
that  moans  deprived  the  higher  classes  of  all  mental 
while  nature  showered  upon  them  the  means  of  sensual 
joyment.     That  in  these  circumstances  they  should  ex< 
envy  without  inspiring  respect,  was  as  natural  as  that 
equally  neglected  populace  should,  in  spite  of  experieo 
fancy  the  destruction  of  an  odious  state  of  society  the  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  its  reformation. 

The  gain  which  slave-o^vnera  have  to  e!q)ect  hy  rccilTriiig  lo 
a  sound  social  system  in  our  colonies  is  to  be  measured  by 
every  improvement  they  can  introduce.  It  will  depend  oa 
the  good  organization  of  labour  consequent  upon  cduottiaDi 
— on  the  good  laws  that  secure  the  persons  and  propestin 
of  the  colonists, — on  the  pure  religious  notions  that  ch 
and  comfort  the  heart,  while  they  elevate  and  strengthen 
mind. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  labour  is  to  set  ft 
free ;  the  second  is,  to  proA-ide  means  of  education  for  UboU" 
rera.  Many  will  be  inclined  to  reverse  this  order;  we  eaoaoi 
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e  with  them.  Our  system  of  education  is  in  every  rc- 
t  behind  the  wants  of  the  time  (we  do  not  speak  of  Eng- 
land exclusively),  and  we  are  in  no  way  able  to  furnish  pi*actical 
knowledge  that  will  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  instincts 
under  physical  difficulties.  Our  education  must  necessarily 
be  limited  in  a  great  measure  to  moral  impressions ;  and  what 
is  morality  tljat  is  not  based  on  freedom? 

When  freedom  has  invigorated  the  mind,  and  education  has 
pointed  out  the  course  of  enterprize,  with  its  accompanying 
difficulties,  its  aids  and  its  duties,  the  demands  upon  the  le- 
gislature, or  the  government  that  undertakes  to  g»iide  the 
progress  of  a  nation,  become  more  comphcated.  Security  of 
property  is  however  the  first  claim,  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  accumulation.  Now  the  state  of  the  colonial  laws  ia 
nearly  all  Euro{>ean  possessions  is  at  present  a  crying  griev- 
ance. In  our  own  colonies  the  remnants  of  foreif^n  codes, 
preserved  after  our  couc|uests  were  confirmed,  are  constantly 
found  to  impede  improvements ;  not  that  they  are  always 
radically  bad,  but  that  they  have  not  received  the  careful  culti- 
vation they  demand.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  En- 
gland now  if  the  laws  had  not  met  with  the  attention  that  is 
daily  devoted  to  their  improvement  ?  Again,  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  colonies  is  necessarily  faulty,  from  the  mode 
adopted  of  sending  out  persons  to  administer  it  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  England.  What  can  wc  ex- 
pect from  a  barrister  who  goes  out  to  an  island  still  governed 
by  Spanish  or  French  law,  or  who  when  appoiuted  to  a  judge- 
ship at  the  Cape  or  at  Ceylon  has  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  Dutch  jurisprudence  ?  There  ought  to  L. 
be  a  provision  in  our  inns-of-court  for  the  study  of  colonial 
law.  Those  courts  ore  now  the  academies,  not  of  n  small 
island,  but  of  a  vast  empire ;  they  should  be  modelled  accord- 
ingly. 

If  we  compare  the  free-trading  colonies  of  our  own  em- 
pire with  slave-owning  states,  (such  as  Spain,  Brazil,  or  even 
France,)  we  are  far  from  considering  that  England  at  present 
possesses  any  great  advantage.  The  codes  of  those  colonics 
are  in  the  language,  and  are  founded  upon  the  habits,  of  the 
mother-countr>-.     The  laws  of  the  slave-owning  states  are 
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suited  to  slavery  { — are  our  oolouial  laws  suited  to  freedom? 
Has  the  change  that  must  affect  so  mnoy  interests  through 
so  great  n  transition  been  carefully  e&tiniated  and  provi< 
for?  Is  anybody  at  present  at  vrork  upon  the  task  ?  A  stn>] 
of  the  pen  siiiliced  to  annihilate  slavery  in  the  East  Iudic«r' 
— how  will  tlie  change  ulTect  the  lunduwnerii,  the  ryotSj 
labourers,  the  dotncstio  servants  and  their  njosters? 
have  heard  of  a  slave  brin^n^  an  action  for  mainl 
against  the  master  who  discharged  him  in  ono  of  the 
courts  of  law. 

Again,  in  all  matters  that  come  before  the  courts  of 
England,  how  grievous  are  the  exactions  in  the  shapo  of 
stamps,  protracted  decisions  from  press  of  business  and  hmitvd 
tcnns,  with  all  the  impediments  of  our  law  proceedings.  \h 
ditlerent  from  the  simple  registration  and  othcial  tranaftr 
real  property,  the  slightly  taxed  use  of  orcUit  abroad  !    On 
one  side,  we  find  an  overstocked  money-market  with 
owners  of  large  properties^  deprived  of  credit  by  Icgul  dev 
whose  sole  recommendatiou  in  the  time  to  which  they 
suited  was,  that  they  facilitated  the  very  transactions  whi 
they  now  obstruct.   On  the  other  aide,  we  find  scanty  met 
rendered  easily  available,  applied  to  the  utmost  extent  wi 
every  official  facility,  and  without  any  uaelcas  diminution 
the  8hai>e  of  fees  or  formaUties, 

But  if  our  free  labourers,  in  competing  with  slave  laboUTyVt 
not  much  favoured  by  law,  there  is  another  branch  of  govci 
mcut  in  respect  to  which  they  are  still  worse  situated, 
principle  of  the  British  government  is  to  leave  all  local 
structions,  such  as  roads,  harbours  and  docks,  to  be  project 
and  executed  by  the  inhabitants  of  ever>'  district,  as  \\ 
necessities  may  suggest,  or  local  interests  and  passions 
dictate.  In  no  continental  state  is  this  Uie  practice, 
people  everywhere  enjoy  the  advantage  of  as  much  talcol 
the  state  expenditure  can  command.  Our  looal 
many  very  imperfect  and  needlessly  expensive 
exceeds  the  pubUc  revenue  of  every  state  of  Europe.  Awl 
how  oAen  is  the  public  revenue  applied  to  im|>edc  suggested 
improvements,  and  to  discourage  etl'orts  to  effect  reform 
increasing  Uie  number  of  those  interested  iu  cuntiuuing 
old  system  I 
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When  our  sugar-planters  in   British   India,  Ceylon,  the 

»Wc8t  Indies  and  Mauritius  arc  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  the  Java  planter,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  compe- 
tition between  men  who  derive  no  assistance  from  their  go- 
^vemment  and  men  to  whose  aid  the  government  has  come  for- 
^krard  in  an  unexampled  manner.  The  discernment  of*  General 
X>aL'ndaIs  showed  him  what  was  required  to  develope  the  re- 

r sources  of  a  colony:  he  saw  that,  above  all  things,  European 
intelligence,  enterprize  and  capital  were  necessary.  He  first 
protected  the  ryot  from  the  exactions  of  the  collectors  and 
l^vemment  agents.  Many  years  after  the  cession  of  Java 
back  to  the  Dutch,  M.  Van  den  Bosch  took  up  this  policy 
on  a  more  exleuded  scale.  He  it  was  who  convinced  the  bite 
King  of  Holland  that  the  speculation  would  prove  a  good 
one, — and  most  successful  it  has  proved. 

But  how  was  the  ciiange  etiectcd  ?  By  taking  produce  in- 
stead of  money  from  the  ryot  as  rent,  as  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  custom  witli  the  native  princes ;  not  on 
•  the  old  Dutch  plan,  but  at  a  fixed  valuation,  now  much  above 
the  market  price.  This  threw  the  responsibihty  of  trade  and 
the  chances  oi  markets  on  the  government  instead  of  the 

»  planter.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  worked,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  island  has  increased  so  remarkably?  Java 
^  alone  now  produces  1,100,000  cwts,  of  sugar.  In  Java  we 
thus  6nd  the  government  tied  to  a  fixed  rale  of  land-tax. 
Whatever  the  peasant  grows  beyond  the  rate  is  his  own.  The 
transition  from  sugar  to  indigo,  tea  or  tobacco,  is  facilitated  in 
every  way  by  the  agents  of  the  government.  The  produce  is 
forwarded  at  the  cost  oi  the  government  to  the  best  shipping- 
ploce^  is  admitted  at  a  low  duty  into  the  mother-country  for 
consumption,  and  passes  free  into  Germany,  where  the  duty 
is  but  1G».  per  cwt.  if  imported  for  refining.  Even  cnished 
lumpSj  if  imported  to  be  recast  and  purified^  pay  but  17'* 
per  cwt. 

The  grower  in  British  India  is  very  diflferently  circum- 
stanced. The  transition  from  one  mode  of  cultivation  to  an- 
other is  checked  in  many  oi  our  provinces  by  the  dread  of  the 
impending  Inntl-tax,  whirh  is,  we  believe,  often  raised  five-fold 
on  the  substitution  of  sugar  for  cotton. 

To  these  dithcultiea,  op[>oscd  to  improvement  in  our  colo^ 
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nies,  are  superadded  those  of  the  excise-laws  in  England. 
Will  it  in  future  times  be  credited,  that  in  the  nineteenth  oci 
tury  we  prescribed  to  brewers  and  distillers  the  use  of  Britii 
sugar  extracted  in  wort  from  barley,  under  the  same  penaltii 
that  arc  imposed  on  such  as  crystallize  sugar  for  other 
from  potatoes  and  beet-root  ?  No  other  country  in  Euro] 
is  involved  in  such  absurd  contradictions. 
y  When  the  Dutch  government  thus  condescended  to  lead  the 
way  in  trade,  it  naturally  resulted  that  its  officers  became  it« 
agents.  The  zemindar  was  transformed,  from  a  leech  sucking 
the  blood  of  the  ryot,  into  a  schoolmaster  supplying  him  wii 
plants  and  seeds,  pointing  out  the  differences  of  soil  and  sil 
ation  most  favourable  for  sugar,  indigo,  or  coffee. 
"Mandors,^*  as  they  are  called,  are  commonly  Chinese,  whi 
experience  has  been  turned  to  account  in  this  manner,  and  in 
sugar-mills  and  indigo-houses,  as  well  as  in  the  tea-plantattom 
Again,the  regent  is  a  native  prince,  who  superintends  a  dietrit 
and  controls  the  mandors.  He  stands  under  the  resident, 
whose  functions  are  more  political,  but  bear  altogether  upon 
the  promotion  of  industry,  for  which  he  can  dispose  of  all  the 
government  influence*  Thus  roads  have  been  constructed, 
harbours  improved,  and  all  that  could  be  suggested  attended 
to.  The  result  is  a  thriWng  and  productive  colony^  in  fld^l 
island  whose  inhabitants  were  reported  to  be  savages  b^B 
Captain  Cook,  and  who  imder  our  dominion  saw  their  rt- 
Bources  uncultivated  and  their  enei*gics  stilled. 

Turn  from  this  picture  to  British  India.  What  are  there  thc^ 
tenures  of  land?  How  is  the  rent  in  rupees  exacted  from  tl 
wretched  ryot  ?  Where  is  the  government  contract  that 
rent  shall  not  be  raised  ?  where  arc  his  roads  ?  where  are 
teachers  ?  how  does  he  stand  ia  relation  to  the  European 
native  officials? 

Can  these  be  called  fair  circumstances   of  compeliUon 
They  are  not  fair  terms  of  equality,   and  howerer   um 
come  the  assertion  may  be  to  the  ears  of  our  residents,  col- 
lectors and  zemindars,  the  Dutch  have  very  much  the  odvan- 
tflge  over  us  in  all  the  useful  departments  of  government, 
they  had  not  wasted  their  resources  in  an  idle  contest  wil 
Belgium,  and  the  almost  equally  fruitless  conquest  of  Si 
matxa,  the  merchants  of  /Vmstcrdam  would  now  be  advi 
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funds  to  our  colonists  at  high  interest,  on  what  they  know  to 
be  better  security  than  it  is  believed  to  be  in  London. 

The&c  considerations  arc  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  at  a 
crisis  like  the  present-  The  proposal  of  the  Ministry  puts 
foreign  sugar  on  an  equality  with  the  produce  of  our  own 
colonics,  since  foreign  West  India  and  Java  sugar  now  sells 
in  our  markets  at  21*.  to  25*.  per  cwt.  Foreign  sugar  will, 
with  the  new  duty  of  35*.  ScL,  sell  for  58*.  per  cwt., — tlie 
present  price  of  British  duty-paid  sugar  in  Liondon  being 
GO*.  Whence  comes  it  that  the  difference  of  10*.  per  cwt, 
in  the  duty  affords  our  planters  no  protection  ?  Can  it  arise 
from  any  other  circumstance  than  the  better  pof<tion  in 
which  the  Javan  planter  (as  their  chief  rival)  is  placed,  and 
which  enables  him  to  work  his  capital  economically?  Our 
readers  will  soon  perceive  that  we  are  not  deviating  &om 
our  subject  by  investigating  the  merits  of  the  experiment 
proposed  by  our  Ministers. 

An  increase,  and  not  a  diminution,  of  the  revenue  is  spe- 
culated on  by  the  originators  of  the  present  measure ; — a 
direct  increase,  through  the  increased  supply  of  an  article  of 
great  necessity, — an  indirect  increase,  through  the  stimulus 
which  the  measure  will  give  to  trade  genendly<  We  are 
bound  to  adopt  a  plan  which  promises  so  much  good ;  but 
are  we  therefore  bound  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  must  and  will  operate?  Against  this  easy  but  mis- 
chievous mode  of  legislating  we  have  ever  raised  our  voice ; 
and  it  is  our  adherence  to  this  principle  that  has  given  us  the 
peculiar  position  we  occupy  with  respect  to  parties  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  note  two  serious  omissions. 
The  position  of  a  large  portion  of  oxup  colonists  with  regard 
to  their  means  of  working  profitably  has  not  been  considered, 
when  they  were  exposed  to  the  rivalry  of  other  tropical  agri- 
culturists. The  present  measure  clearly  involves  a  reform 
of  our  colonial  policy.  Secondly,  we  miss  altogether  the 
slightest  provision  for  the  extension  of  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

Any  anticipated  improvement  in  the  revenue  must  be  ex- 
pected from  an  increased  consumption  of  sugar.  By  ad- 
mitting foreign  sugar  in  a  manner  that  will  not  immediately 
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lower  the  price  generally,  the  consumption  can  only  im 
on  a  limited  scale.    But  the  first  efiect  of  the  change  will 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  foreign  grower,  who  will  find  it 
to  obtain  capital  advanced  upon  property  the  value  of  whi 
this  measure  enhances.     No  change  is  made  in  the  poMlii 
of  our  planters  by  the  proposed  measure  which  will  impi 
the  condition  of  their  projjerty  and  make  it  good  securil 
Their  pro|>erty  is  in  no  way  bettered,  while  the  prospect 
active  foreign  competition  must  rather  indi8j>ose  capil 
to  make  advances  on  West  India  mortgages.     The  first  eiStd 
will  therefore  be  to  turn  the  stream  of  capital  in  the  (UrectiotfH 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,  perhaps  also  of  St.  Domingo  and  soc^^ 
other  foreign  colonies  as  may  abolish  slavery:  and  our  growers, 
receiving  no  additional  aid,  will  find  competition  arduous  witl^| 
those  well-governed  and  unencumbered  plantations.     In  th^^ 
West  Indies,  perhaps,  the  insular  ]>osition  and  the  absence  of 
land-tax  may  prevent  the  loss  firom  being  so  great ;  but 
British  continental  India,  where  so  many  impediments  to  u 
dustry  exist,  the  production  of  sugar  must  be  given  up. 

The  second  omission  is  no  less  serious.     One  modificatioa 
of  the  navigation  laws  in  favour  of  countries  that  have  made 
treaties  of  reciprocity  with  us  admits,  aa  we  have  aeen^  the 
produce  of  Java  on  eqiml  terms  with  that  of  our  own  colonu 
into  the  English  market.     But  how  are  our  manufactures 
be  treated  in  the  Dutch  colonies?     Will  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment voluntarily  come  fonAiinl  and  nbolinh  duties  on  vrhiciM 
they  set  a  double  value,  first  as  revenue,  and  then  becaua^l 
they  fancy  them  to  be  protective?    They  will  not,  any  mora 
than  they  did  on  our  last  tariff  reduction,  in  which  many  arti- 
cles of  Dutch  commerce  were  favoimid.     They  thought,  na- 
turally enough,  that  we  made  those  reductions  to  suit  our 
purposes,  and  thus  no  obligation  was  impoaed  on  them 
change  their  system.    80  it  will  be  now.    It  may  be  sait!  f] 
they  will  find  it  to  he  their  interest  to  encourage  trade  with 
This  will  be  good  policy  when  we  have  the  |)Ower  of  makii 
them  take  the  step  first,—- when  we  can  prove  to  them  its 
vantage,  instead  of  speculating  upon  their  finding  it  out 
calcuLition. 

But  were  the  Dutch  ministers  to  become  converts  to 
idea  that  prices  do  not  express  profits,  and  that  the  giraUtt 
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produclmn  is  the  richest  source  of  wealth,  their  hnnda  are  tied. 
By  the  contract  with  the  Maatschappij  or  East  India  Company, 
ihcy  give  n  monopoly  of  the  shipments  from  Europo  to  Java 
to  that  Company.  As  the  ships  chartered  by  the  Maatschap- 
py  would  come  with  Java  sugar  to  England,  the  temptation 
might  ultimately  induce  this  Company  to  give  up  their  privi- 
lege?. But  as  we  know  that  nothing  is  more  ditRcult  than  to 
persuade  those  who  possess  exclusive  rights  that  they  may 
impede  the  general  good  without  serving  themselves,  this 
Dutch  company  are  likely  to  require  some  more  urgent  reason 
Ihaci  abstract  notions  of  political  economy  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  privilege. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  u  right  to  protest 
against  the  supposition  that  even  our  projected  trial  between 
fttfive-  and  free-labour  sugar  in  the  English  market  decides 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Our  Indian  financial 
system  has  been  long  decried  by  competent  authorities,  and  our 
rejection  o(  nn  experiment  in  which  ita  enormities  are  mixed 
up,  will  at  least  be  appreciated  in  France,  where  political  eco- 
nomy is  better  taught  than  jtrnetised.  We  reluctantly  confess 
that,  without  a  total  reform  of  our  Indian  policy,  we  must  an- 
ticipate a  transfer  of  the  present  not  inconsiderable  production 
of  sugar  in  British  India  to  Java,  We  should  gladly  have  sub- 
stituted Ceylon ;  but,  althotigh  a  crown  colony,  and  exempt 
from  many  of  the  exactions  that  hamper  industry  in  the 
Indian  peninsula,  we  cannot  even  there  augur  success^  in  a  con- 
test between  a  population  that  has  to  struggle  with  its  govern- 
ment for  the  power  of  producing,  unrestrained  by  abuses,  and 
a  people,  whose  industrial  resources  are  studiously  aided  and 
developed  by  their  government.  But  no  such  considerations 
need  sway  the  French  minister  in  his  projects  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  W^cst  Indies.  He  can  reform  abuses 
while  he  distributes  freedom  ;  he  can  even  hold  out  their  abo- 
lition as  a  boon  in  compensation  for  any  temporary  inconve- 
nience which  a  change  of  system  may  entail.  The  fact  that 
this  course  was  not  pursued  by  us  is  no  precedent  for  France, 
any  nu»re  than  the  omission  of  schools  in  the  apprenticeship 
scheme.  France  proceeds  unfettered  towards  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  planters  having  refused  the  appeal  to  religion 
and  good  feeling,  their  compenaation,  in  the  event  of  the  aboli-* 
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lion  of  slavery,  becomes  au  economical  question  upon  w1 
the  Government  must  decide. 

The  plan  advocated  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  his  Repoi 
is  an  amalgamation  of  three  projects.    According  to  the  fii 
of  these,  broached  by  M.  Passy,  all  new-boni  chDdren  wei 
to  be  declared  free.  According  to  the  second^  the  slave  woul 
be  bound  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  vcitli  his  earnings,  \vhi< 
the  state  was  to  regulate.     The  third  project  substituted  tl 
state  for  the  slave-owner,  who  was  to  be  indemnified  ;  the  slave! 
was  to  be  hired  to  the  planters  by  government  for  a  certain 
period,  and  then  to  be  emancipated.     The  commission  over 
which  the  Duke  presided  reported  also  on  the  English  plan 
of  emancipation  with  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  to  which  the 
last-named  French  project  most  nearly  approaches. 

In  all  these  projects,  as  in  the  Report  itself,  we  sec  no  allu- 
sion to  one  result  of  the  emancipation  of  our  colonies  which  ii| 
of  the  highest  [importance, — namely,  that  the  economical  i 
lations  relating  to  the  employment  of  slaves  can  only  be  forced] 
upon  the  planter  by  emancipation  itself.    As  long  as  he  hasl 
the  choice  even  between  pecuniary  advantages  and  the  indul-j 
gence  of  inveterate  habits,  he  will  not  reason.     Deprive  himj 
of  the  alternative,  and  you  enlist  him  in  aid  of  sound  caUl 
culation.     The  first  step  is  therefore  to  destroy  the  bond 
by  which  he  is  now  tied  to  slavery;  for  this  alone  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislature  is  required.     The  planter  will  be 
the  first  to  find  the  means  of  protecting  himself  from  loss, 
and  we  know  that  he  has  those  means  at  command.     What- 
ever theoretical  objections  may  therefore  be  raised  againt 
the  plan  of  the  Duke  dc  Broghe,  and  whatever  practical  diffi- 
culties may  present  themselves  at  the  outset  of  its  adoption, 
it  w  ould  have  been  the  first  step  towards  proclaiming  the  end 
of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies.     In  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  published,  much  progress  would  have  been 
made  in  teaching  the  colonists  that  a  prolonged  state  of  trans- 
ition was  not  advantageous  to  their  interests.    ITiey  would 
doubtless  in  this  intenal  have  found  some  friendly  peer  to  sug- 
gest a  sudden  termination  of  their  aufferings.     We  are  almost 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  present  enactments  for  ameliom- 
t'mg  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  are  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  planters  for  acceding  more  readily  to  llic 
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demands  of  humanily.  M,  Schcelcher's  work  has  the  merit  of 
furnishing  a  mass  of  convincing  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
economical  side  of  the  question,  and  proving  that  the  planter  is 
no  gainer  by  substituting  human  arms  for  more  effective  un- 
tiring machinery.  How  long  France  will  continue  to  regard 
the  privilege  of  abusing  so  valuable  a  portion  of  her  industrial 
resources  as  her  colonies,  in  the  light  of  a  prescriptive  right, — 
how  long  the  waste  of  capital  and  deterioration  in  efficiency 
of  labour,  inseparable  from  slavery,  will  be  tolerated, — how 
long  Creoles  will  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  tyrannical 
functions  which  no  citizen  dares  to  assiune  in  France, — it  is 
>  impossible  to  predict.  Even  with  freedom  of  laboiur,  we  have, 
after  much  waste  of  time  and  experience,  been  brought  to  see 
that  competition  alone  will  spur  men  to  exertion  and  to 
economy.  An  earlier  insight  into  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy 
would  have  been  of  great  use  to  us,  and  France  may  profit  by 
our  example.  The  measure  now  proposed  for  reducing  our 
differential  duties  on  sugar,  if  adopted  some  years  back,  would 
have  probably  saved  us  the  whole  indemnity.  A  similar  re- 
cognition of  the  efficacy  of  competition  in  trade  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  we  may  add  of  Russia,  would  instantaneously 
confer  on  the  governments  of  those  two  countries  the  power 
of  imposing  their  own  terms  on  the  slave-owners.  One  thing 
should  at  aU  events  be  borne  in  mind:  the  negro  is  now 
placed  under  the  shelter  of  public  opinion  in  the  eastern  he- 
misphere. The  opprobrium  of  slavery  must  be  first  cast  off, 
before  any  country  can  seek  the  respect  or  the  admiration  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
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4.  Lard  Brougham^e  ^Hietorkal  Skeickee  qf  Siaieemem/^^es^ 

^ci& '  Robespierre.*  Third  Sariea.  London  s  C.  Knigbt 
and  Co.  1843. 

Exactly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  individual  who 
bore  the  name  of  Maximilien  Robespierre^^  commenced  that 
dark  journey  on  which  he  had  sent  so  many.  The  time  is  pro- 
bably not  yet  arrived  for  forming  a  completely  correct  estimate 
of  him,  and  of  many  others  who  were  actors  in  the  same  great 
drama.  The  subject  is  one  beset  with  great  and  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties ;  for  if  Robespierre,  Instead  of  his  half-centuxy,  had 
"  outlived  his  century/'  it  could  hardly  be  said  of  him^  as  of 
the  great  poet  to  whom  Johnson  applied  the  words,  that  "the 
effects  of  favour  and  competition  were  at  an  end,"  that  *  the 
tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  enmities  had  perished.^ 
Even  in  the  case  of  politicians  in  ordinary  times,  to  baffled 
rivals,  disappointed  suitors,  unsatisfied  claimants,  delinquents 
justly  punished  and  improsperous  men  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees, there  naturally  belong  feelings  of  disappointment,  hatred 
and  revenge,  so  strong  that  their  poison  circulates  through  the 
veins  of  successive  generations.  But,  as  a  politician,  Robes- 
pierre was  for  more  than  ordinarily  successfU,  in  times  any- 
thing but  ordinary.    A  man  who  wielded  a  political  power  so 

*  Hit  name  at  full  was  Franfois  MaximUien  Joieph  Itadtm  Robetpierre.  He 
wu  entered  at  college  and  elected  to  the  Statet-Genenl  u  de  Bohcv^an,  Bat 
when  tiM  dir  feU  into  bad  repute,  he  dropped  it. 
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much  superior  to  that  attfuned  by  average  politicians^  could 
hardly  escape  firom  his  share  of  hostile  feelings  and^  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  the  spoken  and  written  expression  of  it 
But  although  we  are  not  surprized  at  the  obloquy  heaped 
upon  his  name,  we  should  have  expected  a  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  his  character  than  has  been  furnished  recently  in  this 
country  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Lord  Brougham. 

Mr,  Carlyle,  while  he  has  striven  to  elevate  Mirabeau  into  a 
miracle  of  genius,  if  not  of  virtue, — a  man  thoroughly  immoral, 
intellectually  possessed  of  a  few  superRcial  accomplishments, 
capable  indeed  of  occasional  effective  bursts  of  eloquence,  but 
endued  with  little  of  the  real  genius  of  a  statesman, — while 
he  has  represented  Danton  as  not  unredeemed  by  some  virtues, 
and  possessing  much  energy  and  even  generosity  of  character, 
—while  he  extols  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  and  GKiadet, 
though  belonging  to  a  party  which  he  deems  signally  deficient 
in  vigour, — has  described  Maximilien  Robespierre,  as  a  '^poor 
**  sea-green  atrabiliar  formula  of  a  man ;  without  head,  with- 
"  out  heart,  or  any  grace,  gifl,  or  even  vice  beyond  common, 
**  if  it  were  not  vanity,  astucity,  diseased  rigour  as  of  a  cramp : 
"  meant  by  natiu^  f6r  a  methodist  parson  of  the  stricter  sort, 
"  to  doom  men  who  departed  from  the  written  confession ; 
*'  to  chop  fruitless  shrill  logic ;  to  contend  and  suspect  and 
**  ineffectually  wrestle  and  wriggle." 

**  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  to  point 
*  out  within  the  whole  range  of  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
"  any  person  who  played  so  great  a  part  as  Robespierre  with 
**  so  little  genius*."  But  how  can  a  man  be  said  to  have 
little  genius,  whose  speeches  went,  if  not  as  directly,  as  surely 
to  their  end  as  Napoleon's  shot, — that  end  being  the  attain- 
ment of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  during  (to  use  Lord 
Brougham's  own  words)  "by  far  the  most  critical  period 
of  French  history  in  any  age"?  Indeed  Lord  Brougham  is 
too  great  an  orator  himself  to  mistake,  as  some  have  done, 
the  value  of  Robespierre's  speeches ;  and  the  opinion  he  ex- 
presses respecting  them  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
above  dictum  respecting  Robespierre's  poverty  of  intellect. 
Does  it  then  require  little  genius  to  produce  passages  of  elo- 

*  Hutorical  Slutchet,  Third  SeriM,  p.  51. 
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quence  possessing,  according  to  Lord  Brougham's  admi&dioii, 
*'  merit  of  the  highest  order," — posfiages  of  the  kind  "  mo«t 
"  surely  calculated  to  awaken,  to  gratify,  to  control  an  assem- 
"  bly  deliberating  on  the  actual  affairs  of  men"?    jyoeA  it  in 
short  require  little  genius  to  be  capable,  as  Lord  Brougham 
also  admits,  of  putting  forth  occasional  powers  of  oratory, 
unequalled  save  by  Demosthenes?     Robespierre  may  hai 
been,  most  probably  was,  a  coward ;  so  too  was  Demostheuesj 
80  too  was  Cicero,  and  a  boaster  besides,  which  Robespiei 
was  not  He  had  indeed  other  qualities  not  of  a  magiianimot 
nature :  but  that  he  was  altogether  "  pusillanimous  and  vil 
"  <  .  .  .  beyond  most  men  that  ever  lived,  Imteful,  selfish,  u 
"  principled, cruel, unscrupulous;"  that  (though  he  might 
*'  one  of  the  most  execrable")  he  was  "  one  of  the  most  despi-' 
"  cable  characters  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  race,"  are  con- 
clusions which  we  deem  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  evidence. 

What  did  Roljespierre  accomplish?     What  were  the  d< 
that  made  him  (>owerful  aud  what  were  the  deeds  that 
him  liateful  ? 

Among  the  membcrsof  the  Constituent  Assembly  Iherei 
peared  au  obscui*e  advocate  of  the  bar  of  i^j-ras^  of  a  mean 
repulsive  aspect,  a  diminutive  and  feeble  body  and  weak  heall 
with  a  harsh  discordant  voice  aud  slow  hesitating  utterant 
by  name  Maximitien  Robespierre.  Tlie  son  of  an  advocal 
if  possible  more  obscure  than  himself,  who  liad  quitted  Frani 
during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  leaving  them  to  be  educatedl 
by  charity,  his  personal  disadvantages  were  uncompeosatal 
by  either  wealth  or  connection.  Such  being  the  gifts  which 
natiu*e  and  fortune  had  bestowed  upon  him,  it  was  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  feeble,  friendless  and  obscure  advocate 
Arras  should  attract  much  attention  on  the  Btage«  until  the 
high-bom  and  the  rich,  the  strong-bodied  and  the  strong- 
voiced  had  strutted  there  and  fretted  out  their  hour.  And 
assuredly  in  the  drama  in  which  Robespierre  had  to  act, 
if  something  beyond  mere  physical  strength  and  courage 
had  not  prevailed,  the  spirit  that  once  dwelt  in  that  mean 
and  feeble  body  could  not  have  lefl  behind  it  so  terrible  a 
name.  Look  at  the  mnn,  and  then  turn  from  him  to  the  pa- 
trician Lafayette  and  Lameth,  to  the  handsome  Barbarous 
and  the  brawny  Mirabeau  aud  Danton^  and  you  might  Biy 
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at  the  chances  against  him  wore  the  world  to  nothing, — 
Plantagenet's  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier !  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  that  small  atrabilious-looking  man  is  that  he  has 
brains,  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  above  all  faith  in 
the  truth  of  what  he  utters.  He  is  not,  like  many  around 
him,  an  embodied  and  living  lie,  but  he  believes  that  the 
cause  which  he  now  advocates  is  true  and  mil  prevail,  and 
he  is  ready  to  stand  by  it,  even  unto  the  end.  No  royal  or 
aristocratic  gold  can  buy  him.  The  man  who,  when  dictator 
of  France,  lived  in  a  cabinet-maker's  lodging  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor(55 — who,  with  thedisposal  of  uncounted  millions,  limited 
his  expenditure  to  eight  shillings  a  day,  and  left  at  his  death 
but  a  few  francs  behind  him, — could  afford  to  merit  the  name 
of"  incorruptible." 

No  man  can  afford  to  be  honest  whose  wants  exceed  his 
legitimate  means;  and  insofar  as  honesty  is  a  source  of 
power,  and  frugality  of  honesty,  the  simple  habits  of  Robes- 
pierre unquestionably  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
hia  power.  The  men  who  arc  most  affected  in  this  way 
are  orators :  a  conqueror  can  do  without  such  aid ;  but  the 
confidence  in,  and  consequent  power  of,  an  orator  depend  not 
a  little  on  the  belief  in  his  sincerity — in  his  being  perfectly 
earnest  in  what  he  says.  Suppose  that  Mirabeau  and  Dan- 
ton  were  even  superior  to  Robespierre  as  orators ;  but  sup- 
pose at  the  same  time  that  it  was  darkly  hinted  that  each  of 
them  had  his  price'*',  what  a  sapping  of  the  foundations  of 
power  must  that  have  been* 

But  the  reason  of  Robespierre's  pre-eminent  power  and 
reputation  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  freedom 
from  pcCTiniary  comiption,  for  others  (though  not  all)  of  that 
terrible  Committee  were  equally  careless  of  money,  though 
he  alone  had  the  fortune  to  be  called  the  "  incorruptible^* 
Lord  Brougham  thinks  (and  Garat  in  his  *Memoires'  had 
long  before  given  nearly  the  some  explanation)  that  the  rea- 


Lord  Brougham  lays  (Second  Scries,  p.  271)  tliat  90,000  ^-anc^r.  paid  with  pro- 
mises of  raore,  was Danton'a  piicc  to  the  Court ;  and  that  Mootmorin  (^lio^c  exe- 
cution he  caoMd)  bad  his  recrtpt  for  the  money.     Ihit  in  hi»  Third  Series,  p.  78, 
)rd  Broug'hain  says  ttiat  io  the  former  volnnie  he  had  expres&cd  himself  respect- 
ig  Danton  with  a  harshness  which  ■  more  minute  study  of  his  conduct  and  cha* 
miide  him  regret. 
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son  is  to  be  sought  in  Robespierre's  early  perception  of  the 
power  of  the  people,  or  of  the  multitude  over-awing  the  peo- 
ple^ and  of  their  love  for  extreme  courses^ — in  the  unhesitatiog 
pursuit  of  one  principle,  without  deviating  to  suit  purposes 
of  expediency,  or  temporising  to  consult  prudential  views, 
whether  of  individual  advantage  or  of  public  safety, — and  in 
seeing  that  whoever  outbid  all  others  in  violence  was  sure  to 
carry  away  the  favour  of  the  imrefiecting  multitude.  This 
view  may  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a  very  inade- 
quate explanation  of  the  causes  of  Robespierre's  reputation 
and  power.  It  is  rather  appHcable  to  the  mushroom  popu- 
larity of  vulgar  demagogues,  than  to  the  fortimes  of  the  most 
consummate  master  of  the  art  of  wielding  (without  military 
aid)  the  wild  forces  of  a  revolution,  that  has  appeared  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times. 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  though  by  no  means  silent 
or  inactive,  Robespierre  was  far  from  having  attained  the 
influence  of  Mirabeau  and  some  others.  In  fact  he  was 
still  struggling  with  the  disadvantages  of  his  position, — the 
obstacles  which  nature  and  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way; 
he  had  not  reached  the  turning-point,  after  which  he  might 
have  the  full  advantage  of  those  gifts  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

But  even  there  he  not  unfrequently  displayed  eloquence  of 
no  common  kind,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  which  it  required 
no  common  strength  of  will  and  perseverance  to  overcome. 
For  his  opinions,  being  extreme  and  very  decided,  and  not 
backed  by  high  birth,  place,  wealth  or  reputation,  could  not 
fail  to  appear  impertinent  to  a  majority  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  He  had  a  trick  of  saying  things  which 
a])pcared  truths  to  him,  but  starthng  and  offensive  heresies 
to  others.  In  the  debate  upon  bringing  up  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  upon  the  mode  of  presenting  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  King  on  the  1st  of  September  I791j  liobespierre 
made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which,  amid  "  applaudisse- 
"  mens  dcs  tribunes  publiques,  et  dans  une  partie  du  cote 
"  gauche,  ct  murmurcs  dans  Ics  autrcs  parties  de  la  salle," 
he  called  upon  the  President  to  order  a  deputy  near  him  not 
to  insult  him.  Lord  Brougham's  report  of  what  followed 
differs  slightly  both  from  the  report  in  the  ^  Choix  de  Ri4>- 
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porta'  and  from  that  in  the  '  Histoirc  Parlexnentaire  V  His 
Lordahip  does  not  say  whence  he  took  his  report,  but  as  the 
rhetorical  effect  is  better  brought  out  in  it,  we  shall  adopt 
it  here,  premising  that  there  seems  to  be  some  typographical 
error  in  calling  the  deputy  Dupont  instead  of  Duport,  and 
that  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  him  "  an  adherent  of  the 
Luneth  party/'  seeing  that  of  the  party  so  called,  he  (Duport) 
was  the  head,  Bamave  the  tongue,  and  the  Lamcths,  who  were 
soldiers,  the  hands.  The  words  in  italics  are  so  marked  in 
Lord  Brougham's  report : — 

"Duport  lued  insalting  gctturesf  towards  him.  He  calmly  said,  ad- 
dresung  the  chair,  '  M.  le  President,  je  vons  pric  de  dire  k  M.  Duport,  de 
ne  pas  m'insulter,  s'il  veut  rcatcr  aupr&s  de  moi.'  Thea  turniog  alter- 
nately to  Duport  and  the  Lametha,  he  proceeded :  '  Jc  ne  presume  pas 
qn^U  eziste  dans  cettc  asaembl^  un  hommc  assez  lacke,  pour  translger 
avec  la  oour  tur  on  article  de  notre  code  constitutionnel  (all  e)'cs  were 
fixed  on  the  party  of  Liametb)— astez  pa^fide^  pour  foire  proposer  par  elle 
des  changemens  nouveaux,  que  la  pudeur  ne  lui  jwrmettroit  pas  de  pro- 
poser lui-m6me  (much  applause,  and  looks  again  directed  towards  Duport 
and  the  Lameths) — assez  ennemi  de  la  patrie,  pour  chcrcher  ddcr^iter  la 
constitution  parceqn'elle  mettroit  quelque  borne  &  son  ambition  ou  &  sa 
cupidit^  (more  applanie)—as8ez  mfmdent,  pour  avouer  aux  yeux  de  la  na- 


"  On  Ibe  ittbjeet  of  the  accuracy  of  their  reporU,  M.M.  Buehpi  and  Roux  ob- 
■enre :  *'  We  will  not  exaggerate  die  difficulties  of  our  task.  But  lilence  upon  tho 
iubject  would  justify  an  opinion  that  it  had  been  supposed  sufficient  to  consult 
the  columns  of  the  *  M oniteur.*  It  Is  indeed  a  common  belief  that  this  Journal  con- 
Uioa  the  most  complete  collection  of  documents  concerning  the  Kevoliition.  Un- 
fortunately the  ftict  is  not  so.  The  'Monlteur'  does  not  even  report  fully  the  de- 
bate* of  the  National  Asserably,  When  Robespierre  is  concerned,  it  usually  con- 
fines itself  to  saying  that  he  spoke,  but  that  murmurs  drowned  his  voice.  Conse- 
quently some  historians  have  seriously  affirmed  that  Robespierre  was  only  ridiculous 
In  Uie  Constituent  Assembly.  In  general  we  have  taken  from  the  *Moniteur*  only 
the  narrative  of  the  legislative  proceedings.  We  have  been  able  to  extract  nothing 
either  trom  the  *Gaaette/  the  'Journal  de  Paris'  or  the  'Mercure  de  France.'  Wc 
have  therefore  had  occasion  to  refer  for  matter  to  pamphlets  (most  of  them  printed 
•ecretly  and  without  date).  Of  these  pamphlets  we  liave  consulted  above  a  thousand 
Ibr  the  period  antecedent  to  the  1  Ith  of  July  17B9.  Af>cr  that  time,  independent 
newapapers  were  established,  but  sets  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  met  with.  Casea 
are  known  of  some,  of  which  perhaps  but  two  copies  exist." — Hutoire  Parkmeutaire 
dt  fa  Hi»otuii»m  JVaa^aue,  torn,  li.,  Prijiiee,  pp.  3,  4. 

f  This  meets  the  assertion  of  some  of  Duport's  friends  that  he  did  not  say  a  wwd 
to  Robespierre. 

**  ilf.  £avir.-«Je  Jure  que  M.  Duport  n'a  pas  dit  un  seul  mot  A  M.  Robespierre, 
"  Plusieura  membres  places  aupr&s  de  M.  Duport  assurenC  qu'ils  n'out  ricn  cn- 
tendu."— //2si.  Part.,  tom.  H.  p.  391. 

The  report  In  the  'Choix  dc  Itappurts'  is  more  dramatic:-* 
**  M,  Lavie. — C'est  une  m6chancet6,  une  calomnie ;  Je  suis  k  cute,  et  je  jure  que 
U.  Duport  ne  lui  a  rien  dit. 

•*  M,  Ompii  et  M.  PabM  JuiUm.^C^eti  une  fliusset«,  c'est  un  mensonge  de  H. 
nobeepicnib"— CAefaf  de  Hmpptrts,  torn.  t.  p.  09. 


lepOBToir 
i  tke  decfiae^  and  this 


It  j|yiAt  fivB.  sad  tirhim  »  tint  tIdcIi  took  place  od 
bnaeni^cp&e  Bepovt  cb  IVipolv  Societies  <m  die  39th  d 
1791.  v^en  B<ilwi|Hrue  ^^^fc^A-J  the  dabs  in  all 
i  auitllf  in  acoardance  vith  the  new  constita- 
that  lis  clnmiM  iMJuot  vere  recored  with  cheers  by  a 
SBaH  partT  in  the  Chamber  vad  br  the  tzibunes  or  stranger's 
galleries,  and  with  groans  or  derision  br  the  rest  of  the 
Chamber.  Tovvds  the  ddse  of  his  speech  the  foDowing 
note  of  the  report^-  givea  an  idea  of  the  very  active  part 
taken  a:  xhn  time  by  the  public  in  the  dehberations  of  the 
A«a€mbly : — "  Les  applaadissemens  d'une  parde  du  cote 
"  gauche  et  des  tribunes  publiques  font  perdre  les  derniers 
"  mots  prononces  par  Torateizr  *," 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  Robespierre  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  the  speech  he  made  on  his  motion  of 
the  16th  of  May,  1791,  "that  the  members  of  the  present 
"Assembly  shall  be  incapable  of  being  elected  members  of 
"  the  next  succeeding  legislature."  It  is  not  supposed 
that  Robespierre*s  speech  carried  this  motion  (what  speech 
ever  had  such  an  effect  ?) :  in  fact  the  reporters  say  it  would 
have  been  carried  by  acclamation,  if  M.  Thouret  had  not 
obtained  permission,  not  without  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  to  submit  the  result  of  the  Committee's  de- 
liberations on  the  subject.  But  we  are  informed  t  that  Robes- 
pierre's speech  was  received  with  loud  and  repeated  cheers, 
and   produced  a  marked  impression  on  both  sides  of  the 


*  Choix  de  Rapports,  torn.  t.  p.  112. 

f  See  the  observations  copied  from  the  'Joarnal  de  Paris'  (which  was  at  that  time 
in  great  repute)  by  the  editors  of  the  '  Choix  de  Rapports,'  torn.  t.  p.  266,  not*  (S). 
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ibly.  The  jounials  of  the  day,  while  praising  the  talent 
he  displayed,  did  not  forget  to  admire  the  unvarj'ing  con- 
sistency and  sincerity  uf  the  speaker. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  llobespicrrc's  views  in  dcNising 
this  law  against  re-eligibility.  The  intentions  of  so  artful  and 
unsocial  a  man  upon  this  and  other  points  we  can  never 
know ;  but  whatever  he  intended,  the  etfect  of  the  law  as 
it  tumtd  out  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  his  power. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Robespierre  throughout  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  consistent  in  liis  zeal  for  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  He  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  battling  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
popular  rights,  and  sometimes  to  an  extent  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  interests  he  professed  to 
support.  Thus  in  the  debate  on  courts-martial  (April  28th, 
1790)  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  they  should 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  next  step  would  have  been  to  have  every  military 
movement  discussed  beforehand  in  an  assembly,  if  not  of  the 
whole  army,  at  least  composed  of  deputies  representing  the 
whole  army,  with  the  coramandcr-in-chicf  as  chairman.  Al- 
most every  third  paragraph  of  Robespierre's  longer  speeches 
concludes  with  a  flourish  about  humanity,  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  so  forth.  There  may  be,  indeed,  both  humanity 
and  courage  in  standing  forward  as  Turgot  did  for  the  jjoor 
and  weak  at  a  time  when,  if  they  cried,  there  was  none  to 
hear,  and  if  they  perished  there  was  none  to  help.  But 
when  Robespierre  proclaimed  himself  their  champion,  the 
so-called  weak  had  waxed  exceeding  strong,  and  had  found 
out  a  way  to  help  themselves  that  looked  very  promis- 
ing. Professions  of  attachment  to  such  poor  and  oppressed 
people  are  at  least  suspicious.  He  who  has  seen  boys 
seek  to  curry  favour  with  a  savage  dog  at  large,  by  hound* 
ing  him  on  others,  has  seen  a  fair  specimen  of  the  liberty 
and  equality  and  universal  philanthropy  of  such  "  friends 
of  humanity  "  as  Robespierre.  Not  that  he  was  by  nature 
particularly  cruel: — it  has  been  said,  on  the  controrj',  that 
he  was  unusually  tender  and  humane,  more  than  ordinarily 
averse  to  the  destiniction  of  life ;  and  that  he  even  resigned 
on  office,  when  an  advocate  at  Arras,  on  account  of  his  scru- 
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pies  against  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death.  Robespierre 
himself  informs  iis,  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  oh' 
the  abolition  of  that  punishment  in  the  CouHtituent 
sembly.  Lord  Brougham  relates  tliat  "  as  a  boy  and  a  you 
"  he  was  remarkable  for  vanity,  jealousy,  dissimulation  and 
"  trick,  with  an  invincible  obstinacy  on  all  subjects,  a  sd£&b- 
'^  ness  hardly  natural^  a  disposition  incapable  of  forgiving  any 
"  injiu*y,  but  n  close  concealment  of  his  resentment  till  t 
''  occasion  arose  for  gratifying  it,  and  till  he  dared  to  shun 
"  in  safety."  Some  parts  of  this  description  appear  to 
correct,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  vanity  waa  a  c 
racteriatic  of  Robespierre.  One  characteristic  of  a  vain  mi 
is  not  to  know  when  to  be  silent^  whereas  it  has  been 
marked  of  Robespierre  that  he  was  almost  the  only  Frenc 
man  of  his  time  who  possessed  that  valuable  quality.  N 
vanity,  but  cold,  deep,  illimitable  pride  were  charactcristi 
of  Robespierre.  Vanity  is  gay  and  gregarious, — Robespie 
wa«  gloomy  and  solitary:  vanity  is  ostentatious  aud  u 
doubting, — Robespierre  was  unostentatious  and  Buapicioua; 
vanity  is  communicative  and  infirm  of  purpose, —  Robes 
was  inexorable  as  death  and  inscrutable  as  the  grave.  M 
beau  was  a  vain  man,  Lafayette  was  a  vain  man,  Bri 
was  a  vain  man ;  but  wx  might  as  \\  ell  call  vanity  a  I 
characteristic  of  Milton's  Satan  as  of  Maximilien  Robes 

Lord  Brougham  seems  to  rely  too  much  on  the  re 
of  Courtois,   though  in   his   observations  on   a  letter  th 
printod,  as  having  been  found  among  the  Triumvir^s 
pers^  and  apparently  fabricated  by  his  enemies  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  damaging  bis  character,  his  Lordship  shows  tliat 
is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  receiving   the 
dence  of  that  report.     Indeed  it  is  not  snqirizing  that 
character  of  Robespierre  should   be   involved  in  so  mu 
mystery,  or  so  nmch  misrepresented,  when  it  is  co 
that  the  report  was  written  by  those  who  overthrew 
men  who  not  only  destroyed  all  tlie  papers  that  might  give 
favourable  \icw  of  him,  but  forged  others  expressly  to  bUek^ 
him.    litis  renders  stujMrcf  (to  use  a  favourite  word  of 
own,  to  which  he  ga%'e  a  fearful  meaning)  the  whole  colkcti 
of  papers  published  afler  his  death  by  the  government  under 
the  title  at' '  Papiers  de  Robespierre/  and  it  greftUy  weakcot 
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any  conclusion  unfavourable  to  him  that  might  have  been 
grouniled  on  some  of  them.  If  they  had  been  published  in 
ttieir  integrity,  they  would  have  thrown  a  light  not  only 
on  tiie  springs  of  his  own  coi^duct,  but  on  tliose  of  the  con- 
duct  of  others,  which  will  most  probably  now  never  be  ob- 
tained«  Among  them  was  the  corrcepondence  of  Napoleon, 
which  Courtois  gave  up  to  that  adventurer,^-one  far  less 
honest,  not  a  whit  more  humane,  and  fiiiuUy  not  much  more 
successful,  than  Robespierre.  Courtois  trafficked  i'or  a  long 
time  in  these  papers ;  he  gave  up  u  great  quantity  of  letters 
to  their  writers.  It  is  said  that,  during  hia  exile  under  the 
restoration,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  purchase  hia 
return  to  France  at  the  price  of  an  important  correspondence 
which  he  atiJl  possessed ;  but  the  bargain  was  not  completed. 
*'Tbe  loss  of  the  papers  of  Robespierre/'  observe  the  editors 
of  the  *  Hifttoire  Parlemcntaire/  "  is  a  great  and  irreparable 
"  loss  to  history :  how  many  concealed  crimes,  how  many 
"  complicated  intrigues,  how  much  base  adulation  lavished 
"  on  the  Jacobin  chief  by  men  of  every  shade  who  conspired 
***  to  overthrow  him,  would  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
**  exact  and  complete  publication  of  those  papers  ♦  I  " 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that,  though  Ro!>espierre's  efforts 
did  not  raise  him  to  anything  like  the  influence  which  Mira- 
beau  acquired  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  they  obtained 
for  him  considerable  notoriety,  and,  with  that  portion  of  the 
nation  which  entertained  extreme  opinions  like  his  own,  a 
very  great  degree  of  reputation.     In  a  letter  to  him,  dated 
*  Blerancourt,  pros  Noyon,  le  10  Aoilt  1790/  which  seems  to 
have  bccu  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance.  Saint- 
■  Just  says : — ^'  Je  ne  vous  connais  pas,  mais  vous  £tes  un  grand 
I  "  bommc.     Vous  n*etes   point  seulement  le  d^put^    d'une 
I   "  province,  vous  6te«  celui  de  rhumanite  ct  de  la  Rcpublique," 
I       Yet  notwithstanding  the  partial  success  of  his  ctforts  in 
K^kp  Constituent  Assembly,  had  Robespierre  died  then,  pre* 
^IBklturcly,  his  stor)-  would  have  been  *'  a  fragment  known  to 
few."     iiut,  short  though  hia  course  was,  he  lived  till  he  be- 
came a  prodigy.    In  the  Jacobin  Club  Robespierre  found  com- 
pensation for  his  comparative  obscurity  in  the  Constituent  As- 
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scmbly.  Here  the  great  battle  was  fought  between  him  and 
the  Girondists,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  lattery 
and  in  the  management  of  this  struggle,  Robespierre  displayed 
powers  of  generalship  equal  to  those  of  Napoleon  against  the 
Austrian  generals. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  and  among  them 
Brissot,  who  may  be  considered  ns  their  head,  did  not  bclongl 
to  the  district  of  the  Gironde.  Brissot  was  the  son  oi  a  pastiy-t 
cook  at  Chartres,  who  left  him  at  his  death  two  hundred 
pounds*.     In  the  course  of  his  Mg  he  held  various  ]>ohticiiI 
opinions,  which  by  the  year  1791  had  settled  into  a  shade  of 
patriotism  strong  enough  to  secure  his  election  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  department  of  Paris  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly.    The  shade  was  not  deep  enough,  however,  to  pleaac 
Robespierre;   and  the  praise  which  Brissot  bestowed  in  his 
journal,  the  *  Patriotc  Fran9ai8,'  upon  himself  and  his  friends.] 
*'  les  patriotes  par  excellence,"  was  sure  to  displease  a  miul! 
who  was  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  not  a  few  otherS|| 
"  le  vrai  patriote/'  the  patriot  of  patriots. 

Soon  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  legislator,  upon  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Robespierre  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Public  Accuser.  But  he  soon  discovered  that 
he  could  serve  the  cause  of  bis  country  and  of  mankind  at 
large  (as  he  was  fond  of  expressing  it)  better  by  his  vvritiogs 
and  his  speeches  at  the  Jncobin  Club  than  in  such  an  official 
character  as  this  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  contfr-' 
nience  of  the  office  to  a  man  altogether  without  private  for*' 
tunc,  he  resigned  it  for  other  occupations. 

The  question  upon  which  the  parties  of  Robespierre  and 
Brissot  first  came  to  an  open  rupture  was  that  of  war.  Bris- 
sot maintained  that  a  nation  which  had  acquired  liberty  ailcr 
80  long  a  slavery  needed  war  to  consolidate  it,  to  purify  it 
from  the  vices  of  despotism,  and  to  expel  from  its  bosom  the 
men  who  might  corrupt  it.  "  For  two  years,^'  said  he  in  his 
speech  at  the  Jacobins,  the  16th  of  December  1791,**  France 
*'  has  tried  all  pacific  means  of  bringing  back  the  rebels  into 
**  her  bosom ;  all  the  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful ;  they 


*  Till*  U  Uicrted  in  ItiiMcmoliH.  publUlicd  at  Paiu  fiheflni  iwu«ol«.iii  lUO)^, 
nnil  whcilier  tliai  pulilicntion  be  rcgardt'd  «■  on  auiliQitiy  or  tioU  t)w  «t»t*-n#mi 
piost  (jrobably  rather  aUoTe  thun  below  the  ttuth. 
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*  persist  in  their  revolt;  the  foreign  princes  persist  in  sup- 
porting them  ;  can  we  hesitate  to  attack  them  ?  If  you  wish 
**  to  destroy  at  one  blow  our  aristoorntic  enemies,  destroy  the 
"  army  of  Coblentz  in  which  they  put  their  trust,"  On  the 
other  handy  Robespierre  argued  that  this  was  a  war,  not  of 
one  nation  or  of  one  king  against  another,  but  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  French  constitution  against  the  French  Revo- 
lution; that  these  enemies  were  internal  and  external;  and 
that,  it  being  by  no  means  clear  that  the  French  court  and 
the  agents  of  the  executive  were  not  to  be  numbered  among 
the  internal  enemies,  it  followed  that  even  the  military  prepa- 
rations would  throw  additional  power  into  hands  unfit  to  be 
trusted.  But  supjwsing  war  to  be  unavoidable,  he  held  it  to 
be  the  best  policy  for  the  French  not  to  make  but  to  receive 
the  attack.  These  ideas  he  develo])cd  in  several  speeches  at 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  his  views  were  supported  by  Danton, 
Biliaud-Varennes  and  others.  At  first  the  discussion  was 
amicable.  On  the  16th  of  December  ir91>  Danton  com- 
menced with  this  compliment  to  Brissot : — "  Vous  avez  or- 
"  donne  I'impression  de  I'excellent  discours  de  M.  Brissot, 
"  de  cet  athlete  vigoiu-eux  dc  la  liberte,  de  cct  homme  de  qui 
"  nous  attendons  dc  si  grands  services  et  qui  ne  trompcra 
''  pas  nos  esperanccs."  In  1702  the  discussion  was  renewed. 
On  the  2nd  of  Januar}',  Robespierre,  after  saying  that  Brissot 
had  always  avoided  the  main  point  of  the  question,  to  raise 
his  own  system  beside  it  on  a  foundation  absolutely  ruinous, 
and  that  he  should  be  as  desirous  as  M.  Brissot  for  a  war  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  liberty  if  he  were  master  of  the  des- 
tinies of  France,  and  could  direct  its  forces  and  resources 
according  to  his  will,  continued  thus : — 

"  Uut  it  is  oa  our  peculiar  situation  that  the  whole  question  turns.  You 
have  constantly  turned  away  your  attention  from  it,  but  I  have  proved  that 
the  proposal  of  war  waa  the  result  of  a  plot  lone;  formed  by  the  internal 

enemies  of  our  liborty You  yourselves  admit  that  the  war  pleased  the 

emigrants,  that  it  pleased  the  miuistr)',  the  court  intriguers/' 

He  then  refutes  Brissot's  argument  against  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  thus  continues: — 

••  It  belongs  to  me  to  explain  myself  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  mini- 
sters, Ist,  liecattae  I  am  not  afraid  of  htintj  gttxpectml  of  gjtwulalintj  ujxrn 
thtir  ckangf,  eittu*rfor  m*f»r\f  or  my  friend* ;  2nd,  Because  1  do  not  desire 
to  aec  them  replaced  by  others, — convinced  that  those  who  aspire  to  their 


places  would  be  no  better 
principles  and  their  acts." 

He  proceeds  to  answer  a  charge  of  Brissof »,  that  he 
vilified  the  people  by  casting  doubts  on  their  courage 
their  love  of  liberty. 

'*  Itia  true,"  he  saya,  "  ttiat  ]  cmnnot  Hatter  the  people  in  order  to  duUliiy 
it»  that  I  am  unskilitd  in  the  art  of  leading  it  to  the  precipice  bf  paithi 
strewn  with  flowers ;  but,  on  the  other  band«  it  was  I  who  could  diopl 
all  thoBe  who  ore  not  of  the  people  by^  dcfcndiDg,  almoct  alone,  the  rij 
of  the  poorest  and  most  unfortunate  citizens  against  ihc  majority  of  I 
gislators  ;  it  woa  I  who  constantly  opposed  the  declaratiou  of  rights  wi 
all  thoae  dtstinctiona  calculated  upon  the  proportion  of  t4xea,  whick  left 
diatance  between  citizcoa ;  it  was  I  who  consented  to  tppear  e 
obstinate,  even  proud,  in  order  to  be  jnst.*' 

On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  Robespierre  mode  anoth 
Bpeech  on  the  war,  which  all  the  revolutionary  journals,  ^ 
the  exception  of  the  '  Patriote  Franvais/  Brissot's  paper, 
scribed  as  "  un  discours  dc  la  plus  sublime  ^oquenoe.'' 
the  course  of  this  speech  he  said  :•» 

"The  Intentions  of  the  conrt  being  evidently  maptci,  what  rourve  w; 
it  necessary  to  take  in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  war  i     To  appland. 
adore,  to  preach  confidence  and  give  millions  ?     No,  it  was  ncoeMiry 
examine  it  scrupulously,  to  penetrate  its  designs,  to  foresee  their 
quences,  and  to  take  the  measures  most  proper  to  countcmct  them, 
ia  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  entered  into  this  discussion.     I'o  assemble 
great  force  under  arms,  to  canton  and  encamp  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
them  more  easily  to  tlie  idolatry  of  a  supreme  chiif  of  the  amy,  by 
pying  them  solely  with  military  ideas ;  to  give  a  great  importanc« 
great  authority  to  the  generab  judged  the  most  fit  to  excite  the  eothi 
of  armed  citizens  and  to  serve  the  court ;  to  augment  the  executin 
which  becomes  particularly  prominent  when  it  appears  to  be  charged 
superintending  the  defence  of  tlie  state;  to  turn  the  people  from  the  c 
of  their  domestic  oifairs  to  occupy  them  with  the  external  security ;  tn  ea 
sure  the  triumph  of  tlie  cause  of  royalty,  of  moderautism,  of  Machia^vtnm 
the  chiefs  of  which  are  military  practitioners*;  thus  to  prepare  for 
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•  **FraHdmt  miUtnint."     There  ti  grsal  riictonoil  art  in  ihia  irar  '  7 -^f 

a  word  usually   npiilitid  to  oiii'  profptsioii  in  wlikli  it  ha«  fjtirii    intx 

to  anothfr  to  which  the  speaker  de-drcs  to  tr^wsfcr  ihai  bnA  q^nlity 

curitm*  letter  of  Nnpoleon  BuonapirtOf  on  ilie  tuhjerl  of  thi«  very  war^  wnttm 

to  M.  Naudin,  rommutttirc  dc*  gtHrrfs,  on  the  27(h  of  July  I7f>?,  fmri-i  V'alcMii 

where  hi*  refitment  oppesrt  to  hnve  been  tlmn  feUOnnvd,  n^  <  :W 

ttme  by  (he  editort  of  the  *  Hi^Luirc  PArUmcntuirr,'  (tome 

makef  the  trn inference  ofu  word  with  theionie  effect  on  i' 

thnt  here  intended  by  Robeupjerrc  for  the  noktetit  de  t'f;  ■ 

"/#  hrigami  A  juxrcUcmiM,"     In  thii  letter   Nsffoleon  to).  .^ 

opinion  thsi  (htre  will  be  00  war,  and  he  fpvca  his  nsaons.    The  Uucr  is  slfv*! 
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minutiy  and  their  faction  the  means  of  exteDding  from  day  to  day  their 
usurpations  over  the  national  authority  and  over  liberty, — this  is  the  chief 
interest  of  the  court  and  the  ministry." 

The  following  passage  of  this  speech  is  particularly  remark- 
able, as  containing,  eight  months  before  that  event,  the  doc- 
trines which  were  afterwards  put  forth  to  excuse  the  Septem- 
ber massacres. 

"  Let  the  people,  awakened,  encouraged  by  the  energy  of  their  repie- 
sentatives,  resume  that  attitude  which  for  a  moment  made  all  their  oppres- 
sors tremble ;  let  us  tuhdue  our  enemies  within ;  war  to  conspirators  and 
despotism,  and  then  let  us  march  against  Leopold ;  let  us  march  against  all 
the  tyrants  of  the  earth." 

On  the  2nd  of  January  Robespierre  had  said  pointedly  to 
Biissot  that  he  did  not  speculate  on  a  change  of  ministry, 
either  for  himself  or  his  friends.  By  the  24th  of  March  the 
Girondist  ministry  was  appointed.  Although  Brissot  had  no 
ostensible  place  in  this,  his  influence  on  the  composition  of 
the  cabinet  of  March  1792,  say  the  editors  of  the  'Histoire 
Parlementaire,'  '^  est  si  peu  douteuse,  que  nous  allons  bien- 
"  t6t  la  voir  disposer  de  toutes  les  places  et  distribuer  toutes 
'^  les  faveurs.  II  faudra,  comme  titre  de  r^commandation  a  un 
"  emploi  quelconque,  avoir  &rit  ou  parl^  contre  Robespierre. 
**  Les  charges  lucratives  ^ront  pa]*tag^eB  entre  ceux  qui  au- 
"  ront  p^ror^  aux  Jacobins  pour  la  guerre  d'attaque."  {Tom. 
xiii.  p.  412.)  Some  of  the  newspaper  organs  of  the  new  mi- 
nistry also  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  most  out- 
rageous insolence  of  Robespierre  and  his  friends,  comparing 
them  to  a  handful  of  petty  tyrants  who  would  be  really  for- 
midable if  they  had  the  courage,  as  they  had  the  impure 
morals  and  the  thirst  for  blood,  of  Claudius*  and  Catiline. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  feud,  which  ultimately 
became  so  deadly,  between  the  Girondists  and  Robespierre, 
and  so  far  we  do  not  see  that  ^y  blame  attaches  to  Robes- 
pierre. His  views  in  regard  to  a  war  of  attack  were  we  think 
right.  Undoubtedly  Louis  and  his  ministers  were  not  to  be 
trusted.    The  conclusions  which  Robespierre  drew  from  the 

**Buonapartfie**  Perhaps  this,  as  well  as  other  instances  of  questionable  orthography 
(nich  Kk**iUki  meprits  *'),  is  accounted  for  by  the  postscript :  "  I^  sang  meridional 
qui  coule  dans  mes  veines  va  avec  la  rapidity  du  Rlionc,  pardonnez  done  si  vous 
prenex  de  la  peine  &  lire  mon  griffbnage." 
*  It  is  ao  in  the  FrenctH^we  luppoie  they  neu  Clodltu. 
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particular  position  of  affairs  in  France  at  that  moment  were 
such  as  any  man  of  ordinary  sagacity  would  have  adoptedi 
But  the  Girondists  were  not  content  with  being  wrong,— *^ 
they  insisted  on  those  who  were  ripht  coming  over  to  theii 
opinion,  and  were  exceedingly  angry  with  Robespierre  fo 
dccHning  to  do  so.     It  was  not,  as  Madame  Roland  inl 
mates  in  her  letter  to  Robespierre  of  August  the  25th  1792,j 
(found  among  his  papers),  solely  because  Robespierre  insii 
on  considering  every  one  who  differed  from  him  on  the 
question  as  an  enemy  to  the  nation,  that  he  quarrelled  finalljl 
with  the  Girondists,  but  because  the  Girondists  treated  himf 
with   hostility  and  insult  for  differing  from  them.     Collol 
d'Herbois  sided  with  the  Girondists  regarding  the  war  of  at-J 
tack*j  but  that  did  not  prevent  Robespierre  from  allerwi 
acting  with  him. 

The  quarrel  thus  fully  begun,  there  was  no  want  of  mate- 
rials to  feed  it  into  a  ilame.     On  the  26th  of  March  an  ad-j 
dress,  presented  by  Robespierre  and  attacked  by  Guadet, 
produced  a  violent  shock  between  the  '  spiritualists  and  ma* 
terialists'  of  the  Chib.    Robespierre  in  defending  his  opinions' 
against  Guadet  said:  "Alone  with  my  soul,  how  could  1  \m\ 
"equal  to  struggles  which  are  above  human  strength,  if  I 
"had  not  elevated  my  soul  to  God?   This  divine  sentimeiitl 
"  has  been  a  full  compensation  to  me  for  all  the  advant 
"  offered  to  those  who  would  betray  the  people,*'     So 
have  spoken  any  fanatic. 

The  Girondists  were  now  determined  to  make  a  regular  at-! 
tack  upon  Robespierre,  even  in  his  stronghold,  the  Jacobin 
Club.  On  the  2nd  of  April  Rolx'spierre  complained  bitterly 
in  the  Club  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  Girondist 
journals :  he  concluded  his  speech  with  these  words :  "  8i 
"quelqu'un  a  des  reproches  h  me  faire,  je  Tattcnds  ici;  c*c«l 
"  ici  qu'il  doit  m'accuser,  et  non  dans  des  piquesuiques,  duu 
"  des  societes  porticulieres.  Y  a-t-il  quelqu'un  ?  qu'il  ae  level'* 
AVhcrcupon  M.  Real  exclaimed:  "  Oui,  moi !" — "Parley-!" 
said  Robespierre  with  stem  breWty,  The  accusations  which 
M.  Real  then  brought  were — what?  why  "  opiaiatret^;**  fe 
the  charge  of  exercising  a  despotisnn  in  the  Society  {s»  ihi 


•  Sec  '  Hiiu  P«rU'  torn.  xUL  p,  41*. 
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affirmed  that  it  was  certainly  involuntary  on  the  part 
Robespierre),  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  despotism 
rf*  mind  over  mind|  or  of  mind  over  matter. 
Oa  the  25lh  of  April  Brissot  and  Guadet  made  long  specche* 
the  Jacobins  iu  favour  of  themselves  and  against  Rubes- 
nerre.  Guadet  exhibited  a  signal  example  of  that  total  want 
rf*  all  practical  sagacity  for  which  his  party  was  remarkable, 
>y  denouncing  Uobcapierre  as  a  man  who  for  the  love  of 
is  country's  liberty  ought  to  impose  upon  himself  the  pain 
»f  ostracism,  ought  to  exile  himself  from  France,  and  serve 
he  people  by  removing  liimself  from  their  idolatry,  liobes- 
ierre,  in  a  short  reply,  said : — 

*'  Doobtlcfls  there  are  in  this  Society,  as  throughout  France,  empirical 
mton,  who  under  the  mask  of  patriotism  cooc^al  their  desire  of  office^ — 
ho,  in  the  absence  of  virtue,  have  eternally  in  their  mouths  the  words 
pie,  liberty  and  philosophy.  As  to  the  ostracism  to  which  M.  Guadet 
vitcs  mc  to  submit  myself,  It  wouhl  he  the  height  of  vanity  in  me  to  im- 
lie  it  on  myself,  for  it  is  the  puntshmeat  of  great  men,  and  it  belongs  to 
HI.  Brissot  to  be  classed  among  them." 

As  the  time  of  the  sitting  was  nearly  expired,  and  as,  he  said, 
lis  justification  would  require  more  time  than  remained,  lie 
isked  the  president  to  permit  him  to  enter  upon  it  at  the  next 

tdng.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th,  Robespieire  in  a  long 
peech,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  rhetorical  art,  defended 
limself  against  the  spoken  attacks  of  Brissot  and  Guadet  in 
lie  Club  and  the  printed  attacks  in  their  newspapers. 

Brissot  in  his  speech  had  asked  what  he  (Robespierre)  had 
lone  to  entitle  him  to  speak  as  he  did  of  such  philosophers 
Condorcct  and  his  friends.  In  answer  to  this  cjucstion, 
Bobespierrc  first  drew  a  sketch  of  his  services  in  Artois,  where, 
be  says,  being  a  member  of  a  very  small  tribunid,  he  sub- 
itantially  opposed  those  edicts  of  Lamoignon  to  which  supe- 
ior  tribunals  only  opposed  forms,  and  where  he  alone  detcr- 
Dined  the  first  electond  assemblies  to  exercise  their  right  of 
lovereignty.  Tlien  passing  to  the  question  of  what  he  had 
lone  iu  the  National  Assembly,  he  admitted  his  inability  there 
»  carry  measures  favourable  to  liberty,  but  said  he  had  not 

n  that  account  exerted  himself  the  less  to  make  the  voice  of 
ruth  heard,  preferring  "  honourable  murmurs  of  disappro- 
witlon"  to  **  shameful  applause."     He  contrived  to  turn  in 

is  favour  the  very  charge  of  ob8Ciu*ity  in  the  Constituent 
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Assemblj  and  the  &ct  of  his  having  no  seat  in  the  Legislatife 
Assembly. 

"You  ask  me/'  said  he,  "what  I  have  done.  Oh !  a  great  thiag,  no 
doabt.  I  gave  Brissot  aod  Condorcet  to  France.  I  said  one  day  to  the 
CoDStitaent  Assembly,  that,  in  order  to  impreta  an  aagnat  character  npoa 
itg  work,  it  ought  to  set  the  people  a  grand  example  of  diaintcrestedncH  and 
magnanimity, — that  the  virtues  of  the  legislators  ought  to  be  the  first  les- 
son of  the  citizens ;  and  I  proposed  to  it  to  decree  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  capable  of  being  re-elected  to  the  second  legislature :  this 
proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Without  it,  peiiiaps,  many 
among  them  would  have  remained  in  obscurity ;  and  who  can  aay  that  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Paris  might  not  have  called  me  to  the  place  whid 
is  now  occupied  by  Brissot  aod  Condorcet  ?  This  action  cannot  be  counted 
for  nothing  by  M.  Brissot,  who  in  the  panegyric  of  his  friend,  referring  to 
his  connexion  with  d'Alcmbert  and  his  academical  glory,  has  reproached 
us  with  the  temerity  with  which  we  passed  judgement  on  men  whom  he 
called  our  masters  in  patriotism  and  in  liberty.  I  should  have  thought,  for 
my  part,  that  in  that  art  we  had  no  other  masters  but  nature." 

The  passage  in  which  he  refers  to  the  proposal  of  ostracism 
is  singularly  prophetic  of  his  own  fate  :— 

"  Kut  what,"  he  says,  "  is  the  species  of  ostracism  of  which  you  speak  ? 
Is  it  to  renounce  every  kind  of  public  employment  even  for  the  future  ?  If 
you  need  securities  against  mc,  speak  :  I  undertake  to  deposit  in  your  hands 
the  authentic  and  solemn  engagement.  Is  it  an  undertaking  never  to  raise 
my  voice  to  defend  the  principles  of  U»e  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  ?  With  what  face  dare  you  propose  it  to  rae  ?  Is  it  a  voluntary 
exile,  as  M.  Guadet  has  in  proper  terms  announced  it  ?  Oh  I  it  is  ambi- 
tious men  and  tyrants  whom  there  is  need  to  banish.  For  me,  whither 
would  you  that  I  should  withdraw  myself  f  What  is  the  people  among 
whom  1  should  find  liberty  established?  And  what  despot  would  grant  me 
an  asylum  ?  Ah  !  we  can  abandon  our  country  when  happy  and  triumphant; 
but  menaced,  but  torn  to  pieces,  but  oppressed !  we  cannot  fly  from  it,  we 
must  save  it  or  die  for  it.  Heaven,  which  gave  me  a  soul  filled  with  a  pas- 
sion fur  liberty,  and  which  ordained  that  I  should  be  bom  under  the  domi- 
nation of  tyrants,— heaven,  which  prolonged  ray  existence  to  the  reign  of 
factions  and  crimes,  calls  rae  perhaps  to  trace  with  my  blood  the  path 
which  is  to  lead  my  country  to  happiness  and  liberty;  I  accept  with  trans- 
port  that  pleasant  and  glorious  destiny.  Do  you  exact  of  rae  another  sa- 
crifice ?  Yes,  there  is  one  which  you  may  yet  demand  ;  I  offer  it  to  ray 
country  ;  it  is  that  of  my  reputation.  I  give  it  up  to  you  ;  combine,  all  of 
you,  to  tear  it  to  pieces ;  unite  yourselves  to  that  innumerable  crowd  of 
all  the  enemies  of  liberty  ;  multiply  your  periodical  libels ;  I  desire  not  re- 
putation but  for  the  pood  of  my  countr)- :  if  to  preserve  it  I  must  betray 
by  a  guilty  silence  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  the  people,  I  give  it  up  to  you ; 
I  give  it  up  to  all  the  feeble  and  versatile  spirits  who  are  the  dupes  of  im- 
posture, to  all  the  wicked  who  practise  that  imposture.     I  shall  still  have 
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tha  Mtufiwtson  of  prafiBrring  to  their  fnvolons  applauses  the  approbation  of 
my  own  conscieoce  and  the  esteem  of  all  virtuous  and  enlightened  men  ( 
tiq}portcd  by  it  and  by  truth,  I  wtU  watt  for  the  slow  succour  of  time. 
Iliis  is  my  apology :  it  is  no  doubt  to  say  what  I  need  not  have  said.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  now  to  prove  to  you  that  I  could  make  an  offensive 
with  as  much  advantage  as  a  defensive  war.  I  only  wish  to  give  you  a 
pfoof  d  moderation.  I  offer  you  peace  on  the  sole  conditions  which  the 
friaada  of  the  country  can  accept.  On  these  conditions  I  willingly  pardon 
yoQ  all  your  calnmniM." 

U»  eameflt  disclaimer  of  all  feelings  of  personal  animosity^ 
of  all  desires  but  those  of  the  public  good^  was  admirably 
adapted  for  his  purpose.  It  was  not  he  that  had  made  the 
present  fierce  dissension  in  the  Jacobins;  he  indulged  in 
no  personal  malice;  he  had  no  personal  resentments  to 
gratify;  he  could  embrace  Brissot  and  Guadet  and  the  whole 
Gironde,  but  only  upon  condition  that  they  joined  him  and 
the  real  friends  of  the  Revolution^  heart  and  hand^  against 
the  common  enemy.  Using  a  bold  and  singularly  charac- 
teristic figure,  he  says^  '^  Faites  mouvoir  horizontalement 
"  le  glaive  des  lois  pour  frapper  toutes  les  tetes  des  grands 
**  conspirateurs/' 

Whether  these  offers  were  sincere  or  not,  they  were  not 
accepted.  The  Girondists  widened  the  breach  by  renewed 
attacks,  of  the  unfairness  of  which  Robespierre  complained 
bitterly.  The  strife  was  soon  renewed,  and  the  result  was 
again  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists.  Then,  indeed,  when  they 
began  really  to  feel  his  power,  they  proceeded  to  make  ad- 
vances to  him.  On  the  25th  of  August  of  this  year  (1792) 
Madame  Roland  wrote  him  a  letter,  evidently  intended  to 
conciliate  him  $  but  it  was  too  late,  and  Robespierre  was  not 
the  man  to  be  flattered  out  of  his  revenge  at  any  time  by 
either  man  or  woman.  Let  those  who  represent  him  as  of  a 
capacity  poor  and  low,  and  as  altogether  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  recollect  that  nevertheless  this  man,  with  such 
**  disproportion  between  his  mischievous  propensities  and  his 
"  power  to  injure,'^  defeated  the  Gironde,  with  all  their  mi- 
nisterial power  and  influence, — defeated  them  when  their 
power  was  the  greatest ;  when  they  had  or  appeared  to  have, 
the  mass  of  the  regular  army  and  even  the  majority  of  the 
national  guards  on  their  side. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  September  massacres  were 
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perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  election  of 
bcspierre  and  his  partisans  for  the  city  of  Paris.  For 
assertion  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Robespierre'^ 
popularity  was  quite  sufficient  to  have  ensured  his  election 
there  had  been  no  massacres.  At  the  same  time,  though 
does  not  appear  that  he  bore  a  direct  part  in  the  insLi^tii 
of  them,  the  line  which  he  took  in  discussing  them,  the  mi 
ncr  in  which  he  defended  the  commune  of  Paris  in  connexion 
with  those  massacres,  fully  attest  his  approval  o(  them, — 
fully  establish  the  fact,  that  from  this  time  he  had  passed 
the  Rubicon,  had  determined  on  the  course  which  was  thence- 
forth to  stamp  the  Revolution  emphatically  with  the  characteni 
of  terror  and  blood. 

On  the  2()th  of  September,  1792,  the  National  Conventic 
met:  on  the  2 1 Rt  it  opened  its  deliberations.  On  the  25i 
the  struggle  between  the  Girondists  and  Robespierre  was  com- 
menced in  the  Convention,  by  a  charge  made  against  him  of 
aiming  at  the  dictatorship ;  to  this  he  replied  at  considerable 
length. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  Robespierre  having  said  that  tin 
was  no  one  in  the  Assembly  who  dared  to  accuse  him  face 
face,  Louvet  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  and  demondc 
"  la  parole  pour  accuser  Robespierre  :"  he  then  made  a  h 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  a  circurastani 
which  would  appear  to  show  that  Robespierre  had  even  th( 
assumed  some  of  the  insignia  of  dictatorship.  "  In  leavii 
"  the  Electoral  Assembly,"  said  Louvet,  "  I  was  insulted 
"  Robespierre's  gardes-du-corps,  those  men  armed  with  \\ 
'^  bludgeons  and  sabres,  who  accompany  him  almost 
"  where."  On  the  5  th  of  November  Robespierre  repUed 
a  speech  double  the  length  of  Louvel*s:  it  was  ti]>on  the' 
whole  a  performance  of  great  ability  and  contained  some 
striking  passages.  In  i-egard  to  the  old  grievance  of  lua  popu- 
larity and  his  influence  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  he  said: — 

**  The  majority  of  the  Jacobins  rejected  your  opinions ;  they  were  wmag* 
no  doubt.  The  public  was  not  roorc  favouraljle  to  you.  What  cx»ttidyDa 
coDctudi'  from  that  in  your  favour?  Will  yuu  say  that  1  Uvisbcd  ti 
which  I  hod  noX,  to  secure  the  triumph  of  principles  cngraveu  upuo 
kcarU." 

ARer  answering  the  question  "  why  he  had  resigned  thi 
place  of  pubhc  accuser  and  accepted  tlie  title  of  muuicipol 
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iccr,"  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  the  an-ests  mnde  by  the 
commune  of  Paris  towards  tht?  end  of  August,  and  he  admits 
that  they  were  illegnl, — "  as  illegal  as  the  Revolution,  as  the 
fall  of  the  throne  and  of  the  Bastille."  He  asks  if  they 
would  have  "  a  revolution  \vithout  revolution,"  and  he  tells 
them  that  the  men  of  the  Revolution  would  have  a  right  to 
say: — 

"  If  you  disavow  the  meaos  which  we  have  einploynl  to  conquer,  leave 
ua  the  froiu  uf  victory  ;  tnkc  back  your  cunstltution  aud  all  your  ancient 
IffWB.  but  restore  to  os  tl»e  price  of  our  aocrificc*  and  our  combats ;  give  us 
back  our  fellow- citizeofl,  our  brothers,  our  childreo,  who  have  died  for  the 
common  cause." 

But  he  exclaims — 

"  LVoivers,  la  poflt^ritc,  ne  verra  dans  ces  ev^nemens  que  leur  cause 
aacrtfe  ct  leor  sublime  resultat ;  voua  dcvcz  Ics  voir  coromc  dies ;  voua  devez 
Icftjugcr,  Don  en  juges  de  paix,  maiti  en  bommea  d'etat  eten  li^gislateurs  du 
tDondc;  ct  ne  pcnscz  pas  que  j'aie  invoqud  cea  princrpcs  t'tcrncla  parccquc 
Doua  avons  bcaoin  de  couvrir  d'un  voile  quelques  actions  reprvhensibles ; 
noD,  nooft  n'avons  point  foilli;  j'cn  jure  par  le  tr6ne  rcnvcrs^,  et  par  la 
Rt'publique  qui  s't-l^e !  " 

He  then  refers  to  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  September,  in 
which  he  denies  all  participation,  asBerting  that  the  maNsacrcs 
were  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  themselves,  going  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontier  and  unwilling  to  leave  their 
families  at  the  mercy  of  conspirators.  But  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  how  conspirators  in  strong  places  of  custody  could  be 
dangerous;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  was  the  people 
that  put  so  many  of  them  into  the  prisons  only  a  few  days 
before.  This  defence  is  a  lame  one,  but  it  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal position  which  RobespieiTC  takes  up  in  defence  of  the 
commune.  He  argues  that  the  blow  only  struck  the  guilty, 
aud  he  then  indulges  in  a  burst  of  pathos  on  the  supposition 
that  a  single  innocent  person  has  perished.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion he  refers  to  an  jdlusion  in  Roland's  report  on  the 
situati<m  of  Paris  since  the  10th  of  August,  a  report  which 
he  characterizes  as  "  bien  astucieux ;"  and  he  breaks  out  into 
that  memorable  apostrophe  to  Roland : — 

"  O  virtuous  raan«  man  exclusively,  eternally  virtuous*  whither  would 
you  go  by  these  dark  paths!  You  have  tried  public  opinion  ;  you  have 
stopped  ahurt,  terrified  at  the  step  you  yourself  have  taken :  you  have  done 
well ;  nature  has  not  moulded  you  either  for  great  actions  or  great  attempu 
1  flop  here  out  of  regard  for  yon  ;  but  another  time  examine 
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better  the  insbuments  th&t  ore  put  into  yonr  hands  :  yoa  do  not  koo«  Uic 
bbominahlc  hittor)'  of  the  ninn  of  tlie  enigmattcal  miMire  ;  wek  it,  if 
have  the  courage,  in  the  rccorda  of  the  police.     You  vriU  on«  dcy 
what  value  you  ought  tO  attach  to  the  maderation  of  the  enemy  when 
sought  to  destroy*.*' 

Whatever  the  effect  of  this  speech,  the  result  was  a  coi 
plcte  triumph   for  Robespierre,  the  order  of  the  day  havi 
been  voted  by  a  very  large  majority  and  his  defence  ordt 
to  be   printed.      The   result  hud  been  looked  iur   with 
greatest  impatience  throughout  the  capital ;   numerous 
trols  traversed  the  streets ;  all  the  posts  had  been  reinfoi 
On  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans  there  were  more  natioi 
guards  than  people,     "  It  is  strange  enough,"  remarked 
*  Patriotc  Fran^ais/  "  that  the  general  who  all  at  once 
*'  found  so  many  patrols  to  protect  Robespierre,  whom  tu 
"  body  threatens,  did  not  find  one  on  the  2nd  of  Septeml 
"  and  the  following  days  to  save  the  prisoners  whoai  Ui 
"  were  massacring,  and  who  were  under  the  safeguard  of 
«  laws." 

Robespierre   was   received  at   the  Jacobins   like   a  bi 
returning  from  a  great  victory.    They  praised  «  his  virti 
"  his  integrity,  his  profound  wisdom,  his  masculine  and  nal 
"  ral  eloc^uence,  also  that  greatness,  that  generosity,  that  fa 
''  getfulness  of  selt>  which  were  the  marks  of  his  charaeterJ 
But  he  himself  was  silent  amid  all  this  babble,  draining 
invitations  to  give  his  worshipers  any  further  specimen 
that  "Eloquence  m41e  et  naive;"  probably  not  including 
Qmong  the  thoughts  that  succeeded  each  other  in  his  bi 
the   contemplation    of   the  change  which  might  vritisin 
space  of  a  few  months  come  over  this  wild  dream  of  popular 
idolatry  and  unclouded  success. 

On  the  :)rd  of  December  Robespierre  delivered  hta  opiniun 
in  the  Convention  on  the  question  of  the  King's  triaL  He 
was  the  only  one,  we  believe,  except  Saint-Just,  who  got  out 
of  the  lawyer-like  quibble  about  Llie  Assembly's 
legal  power  to  try  the  King. 

'*  The  AMetublr,"  aaid  Rnbefipierre,  **  has  been  led  1^  aw 


•  W*  1.  I  ihe  report  of  ibii  iprccLt  Ln  i\w 

diffsrs  vci  ii'iiii  Ihe  icpiirt  Hi  llic  '  llUiuirv  VmU 

the  '  Ldtrc:  a  itici  L'uiiiiticltani.'      lit  ilic  ^uU'i^c  rclAttitg  u>  UoIauU,  well 
former  the  cltttrer  from  tlit  divtslon  uf  the  pnr»grn|itti. 
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tnie  question,  lliere  ia  here  no  trial  to  make.  Xiouis  is  not  an  accused 
citizen,  you  are  not  his  judges ;  you  are,  you  can  only  be,  statesmen  and 
repreaentatiTes  of  the  nation.  You  have  no  sentence  to  deliver  for  or 
•gainst  an  individual,  but  a  measure  of  public  security  to  adopt,  an  act  of 
national  providence  to  exercise.  What  is  the  measure  which  sound  policy 
recommends  to  cement  the  rising  republic  t  It  is  to  engrave  deeply  on  the 
people's  hearts  a  contempt  for  royalty,  and  to  strike  with  terror  all  the 

King's  partisans ...The  question  has  been  decided  by  these  words : — 

Louis  has  been  dethroned  for  his  crimes.  Louis  denounced  the  French 
people  as  rebels,  and  called  in  the  arms  of  his  brother  tyrants  to  punish 
them :  victory  and  the  people  have  decided  that  he  alone  was  a  rebel. 
Louis  then  cannot  be  judged :  he  is  already  judged  ;  he  is  condemned,  or 
tlie  Republic  is  not  acquitted If  Louis  can  be  tried,  he  may  be  ac- 
quitted, he  may  be  innocent :  what  do  I  say !  he  is  presumed  to  be  so  till 
Ji^^ment  is  passed  on  him.  But  if  Louis  is  acquitted,  if  Louis  can  be 
presumed  innocent,  what  becomes  of  the  Revolution  ?  If  I>ouia  is  inno- 
cent, all  the  defenders  of  liberty  become  calumniators ;  all  the  rebels  were 
the  friends  of  truth  and  the  defenders  of  oppressc<l  innocence  ;  all  the  ma- 
nifestoes of  the  foreign  courts  arc  only  legitimate  remonstrances  against  a 
dominant  faction ;  even  the  detention  of  Louis  up  to  this  time  is  an  unjust 
Ycxation ;  the  federates,  the  people  of  Paris,  all  the  patriots  of  the  French 
empire  are  guilty." 

After  showing  that  they  were  confounding  the  rules  of  civil 
law  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  Louis 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war^  he  proceeds  to  the 
question  how  that  prisoner  of  war  should  be  dealt  with. 

"  To  what  punishment  shall  we  condemn  Louis  f  The  punishment  of 
death  is  too  cruel.— No,  says  another,  life  is  more  cruel  still ;  let  him  live. 
Advocates  of  the  King,  is  it  from  pity  or  from  cruelty  that  you  wish  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  ?  For  my  part,  I  abhor  the 
pnniahment  of  death,  inflicted  so  unsparingly  by  your  laws,  and  I  have  for 
Louis  neither  love  nor  hatred ;  I  hate  only  his  crimes.  I  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  Assembly  which  yon  still  call 
Constituent,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  the  first  principles  of  reason  appeared 
to  it  moral  and  political  heresies ;  but  if  yon  never  thought  of  renouncing 
them  in  favour  of  so  many  unfortunate  men  whose  offences  are  less  theirs 
than  those  of  the  government,  by  what  fatality  do  you  remember  them  only 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  greatest  of  all  criminals :  You  demand  an  excep- 
tion to  the  punishment  of  death  for  him  alone  who  can  render  it  legitimate  I 
Yes,  the  punishment  of  death  in  general  is  a  crime,  and  for  this  reason 
•lone,  that,  according  to  the  indestructible  principles  of  nature,  it  can  be 
justified  only  in  the  cases  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals or  of  society  ;  now  the  public  security  never  calls  for  it  against  ordi- 
nary offences,  because  society  can  always  prevent  them  by  other  means, 
and  pnt  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  guilty  to  be  dangerous :  but  a  dethroned 
Ung  in  tSie  bosom  of  a  Revolution,  which  is  nothing  less  than  cemented  by 
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laws,  a  king  whose  name  alone  brings  down  the  pla^c  of  war  upon  iht 

agitated  nation. — neither  imprisonment  nur  exile  can  render  hi»  existence  a : 
naatler  of  indifference  to  the  public  welfare,  and  this  cruel  exception  to  onli-j 
nary  laws,  which  justice  avows,  con  only  be  imputed  to  Uie  nature  of  hiij 
crimes.  I  pronounce  with  regret  this  fatal  truth ;  but  Louis  must  die,  be»] 
cause  the  country  must  live,  A  people  at  peace,  free  and  reapectcii  withiftj 
and  without,  might  listen  to  the  advice  which  is  given  you  to  be  generoMj 
but  a  {K>oplc  whose  liberty  is  still  disputed  after  so  many  sacrificca 
combats,  cannot  afford  to  do  so." 

RobcspieiTe's  spceclies  on  the  King's  trial  have  been  somi 
times  mentioned  ais  his  highest  efforts.    Tbey  perhaps  exhibit 
more  vigour  of  mind  tlian  any  of  his  other  speeches,  thougb] 
his  fimic  cither  for  eloquence  or  rhetorical  strategy'  will  not] 
rest  upon  them.     But  we  think  some  of  his  letters  to  hi 
constituents  show  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  reach  of 
thought  than  any  other  of  his  compositions. 

In  Robespierre's  conduct -hitherto  there  had  appeared 
few  of  those  darker  shades  of  his  character  which  afler^'ard* 
became  so  prominent ;  the  insatiable  spuit  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  which  was  soon  to  hurry  to  the  guillotine  so  many 
men  who  had  been  his  friends,  had  as  yet  only  manifested 
self  towards  those  with  whom  he  certainly  had  never  acted 
any  degree.  His  defence  of  the  September  massacres  was 
the  ground  of  urgent  and  inevitable  Htatu  necessity.  Hiscoiw^ 
duct  in  regard  to  the  King's  fate  was  only  that  of  a  man 
sound  sense  and  force  of  character.  Those  who,  having  a 
conquered  enemy  in  their  power,  do  not  take  effective  mca^j 
sures  to  ])revent  his  being  dangerous,  bring  upon  them* 
selves  the  scorn  even  of  those  who  profit  by  their  weakncst«J 
Royalists,  both  French  and  English,  are  lavish  of  their 
as  well  as  hatred  for  the  Girondists ;  but  it  is  not  so 
Cromwell  and  Robespierre, — there  may  be  hatred,  but" 
who  hate  them  dare  not  to  despise.*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  which  the  Girondists  stil 
had  in  the  Convention,  the  Mountain  was  more  powerful,  from 
its  connection  with  the  communes  and  its  influence  over  ihc 
populace.  Oil  the  10th  of  March  1 793,  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  at  first  called  the  Tribunal  Criminel  Rxtrawdinairtty 
was  established.  The  defection  of  Dumouriez  early  in  April 
gave  Robespierre  an  opportunity  of  attacking  ihc  Girondb 
by  charging  them  with  being  the  general's  accomplicca,'~« 
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cDarge  wnicn,  whether  it  be  considered  as  proved  or  n 
managed  with  such  art  as  to  render  it  a  most  effective  instni- 
meat  for  their  destruction.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  de- 
livered in  the  Convention  on  the  18th  of  April  1793,  against 
the  members  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  against  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  Qenaonne,  Brissot,  etc.,  he  gave  the  following  power- 
ful summary  of  the  intrigues  which  he  imputes  to  the  Girond- 
ists while  they  were  in  office, — we  can  hardly  say  in  power — 
for,  as  these  events  showed,  power  and  office  were  not  then 
equivalent  terms : — 

"They  have  called  all  the  friends  of  the  country  agitaton,  anarchists; 
they  have  sometimes  even  raised  up  real  ones  to  substantiate  this  calumny. 
They  have  shown  themselves  adepts  in  tlie  ortttf  covering  their  own  crimes 
by  imputing  them  to  the  people :  they  have  betimes  alarmed  the  citizens 
with  phantoms  of  an  agrarian  law ;  they  have  separated  the  interests  of 
the  rich  from  tlioseof  the  poor ;  they  have  offered  themselves  to  (he  former 
as  their  protectors  against  the  sans-culottes ;  they  have  drawn  to  their 
party  all  the  enemies  of  equality.  Masters  of  the  govemroeot  and  of  the 
disposal  of  all  places,  predominant  in  the  tribunals,  and  in  the  admmiiitra. 
tire  bodies,  depositaries  of  the  public  treiisurc,  they  have  employed  all 
their  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  public  spirit,  to  awaken  royalism 
and  to  resuscitate  aristocracy  ;  they  have  oppressed  the  energetic  patriots, 
protected  the  hypocritical  moderates ;  they  have  corrupted  the  people's 
defenders,  one  after  another ;  attached  to  their  cause  those  >v ho  showed 
some  talent,  and  persecuted  those  whom  they  could  not  seduce." 

In  this  speech  he  said  that  Lafayette  had  run  almost 
prerisely  the  same  course  of  perfidy  aud  intrigue  as  Dumou- 
riez:  "  He  had  only  forgotten  one  thing, — to  begin  like  Du- 
mouriez  with  a  success." 

When  Robespierre  left  the  tribune,  Vergniaud  injmediately 
took  hia  place  there,  and  began  in  a  calm  tone  to  defend 
himself  against  his  accuser.  "  J'oserai  repondre  a  Monsieur 
Robespierre,"  he  began,  but  he  was  intemipted  by  the 
"murmures"  of  the  "tribunes  publiques*,"  Again  and 
again  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain:  the  noise  con- 
tinued. But  Vergniaud  remained  at  the  tribune,  and  at  last  his 
perseverance  and  the  efforts  of  the  president  obtained  for  him 
a  hearing.     He  soon  fixed  the  general  attention:  the  faci- 


*  Tlie  extraordinary  licenie  in  expressing  their  opinioni  and  conicfiuent  In- 
!e  which  the  strangers*  gBlIcrics  had  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Nsttonol 
iblir»  during  ihi*  Flcvolution   sccm  almost  to  afford  a  ground  for  the  word 
being  used  in  this  double  and  tocaetimes  inistcadlng  musc. 
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lity,  the  order,  the  chann  of  his  cxtempcn^  addressy  exciUd 
the  admimtion  even  of  his  adveraariea.  He  charftctcnzed 
Robespierre's  speech  as  ''  iin  roman  perfide,  artiticieusemeul^^ 
"  ccrh  daus  le  sileuce  du  cabinet,'*  adding,  ^^  j^oserai  lul  r^<^H 
"  pondre  sans  meditation  ;  je  n'ai  paa  comtne  lui  besoin  d*art ; 
"  il  guffit  de  mon  ame."     Alas  poor  Vcrgniaud  1 

Vergniuud's  eloquence  has  been  much  praised*  As  fitf  M 
we  can  judge,  we  should  say  that,  although  he  prohftbty  pos- 
sessed much  greater  facility  in  extempore  reply  than  Kobe** 
pierrc,  he  wns  immeasurably  inferior  to  him  in  the  hightf 
qualities  of  an  orator.  His  reply  on  this  occasion,  view 
merely  as  a  piece  of  composition,  seems  to  us  very 
to  his  rival's  speech. 

On  the  12th  of  April  Guadet  rejjlied  to  Robespierre,  Moi} 
he  also,  like  Vergniaud,  spoke  extempore.     It  was  in  thi 
course  of  his  speech,  that  at  the  words  **votrc  Dantoo — ^ 
Dantou  exclaimed,  '^  Ah !  tu  m*accuscs  moi !  tu  ne  con 
pas  ma  force.''    On  which  Guadet  thus  continued,  "  VoM 
"  Danton  ....  si  toutefois  on  peut  appeler  v6ire  celui  qui 
**  dans  Ic  nombrc  do  scs  agens  vous  place  ru  troisieme  rang."* 
Who  shall  say  what  effect  this  observation  (hus  publicly 
may  have  had  on  Danton's  own  fate?     Certainly  a  mau 
Robespierre  was  not  likely  easily  to  forgive  Danton  or 
body  else  for  classing  him  in  the  third  rank  of  his 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  Guadet  pointed  at  Uic  leaidin, 
feature  of  Robespierre's  character — suspicion,  alluding  to  •' 
fact  as  being  attested  by  men  whom  "  Robespierre  nc  sou 
'''9onnera  certaincment  pas,  si  toutefois  il  est  quclqu'un  q 
"  Robespierre  puisse  ne  pas  soup^onncr/'   Tlie  royalist  jo 
nals  iiad  rcprcseutcil  RobespieiTe  as  saying,  '^  Ln  cuur  c 
"  spire,  les  gendraux  conspirent,  les  directoires  co 
*'  les  tribunaux  conspirent,  tout  cossprnE." 

Lord   Brougham  bestows  very  high  praise  upon  the  oo: 
elusion  of  Robespierre's  address  on  the  31st  of  May  a£;amit 
tlie  Girondists.     While  he  was  proceeding  thus — "Non!  il 
faut  purgcr  I'ormee  !    II  faut — "  Vergniaud  impatiently  inier* 
rupted  him  with  "  Concluez  done!"  whereupon  Robes|H 
instantly  turned  on  him,  and  continued; — 

*'  Oui  1  iff  vsit  cuDcluri',  et  conUe  vuua  ! — coutre  tDoi,  qui,  aprts  U  K^ 
volution  du  10  Ao4t«  avu  nnla  coaduire  k  VifinUnd  etna,  qoi  I'lSilftiinl 
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qui  D&vez  cesse  tie  provoqaer  U  dMtructJOD  da  Fans  I 
coiure  vous,  qui  avcz  voulu  sauvfr  le  tyrnn  ! — contre  vous,  qui  avez  conspird 
ftvec  Dumouriexl—coatre  V0U3.  qui  avez  poursuivj  avec  acharnerncnt  Ic^ 
mimes  patriotes  dont  T>umouriez  dcmandait  la  ttte ! — contre  vous,  dont 
lea  veogeances  criminelles  out  provoqud  les  mAnips  cris  d'iadignatittn  dont 
vouA  voulu  faire  un  crime  k  ceux  qui  sont  vos  victimcfl  1  £h  biea  I  tna 
coocIuBion  c'e»t  le  d^ret  d'oroufiatLoa  contre  iuus  les  cumplices  dc  Da* 
mouriez  ct  contre  tou»  ceux  qui  onL  ^'t^-  d^sign^'s  par  let  petitiooiiaires  !" 

Lord  Brougham  then  adds,  "The  Gironde  party  were 
undone,''  as  if  their  undoing  were  the  immediate  ett'ect  of 
Robespierre's  oratory ;  whereas  that  effect  was  ])roduced  by 
the  armed  mob  of  Paris,  nut  an  hundredth  part  ofMliom  could 
possibly  bear  this  last  peal  of  the  Jacobin  thunder,  but 
who  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  *'  Incon*uptiblG"  being  their 
friend  and  in  the  Gironde  being  their  enemies.  In  fact,  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists  was  as  much  produced  by  pike  and  ar- 
tillery as  the  expulsion  of  the  Five  Hundred  was  by  artillery 
and  bnyonet.  The  course  of  Uobeapierre's  life,  which  had 
•ajned  for  him  the  appellation  of  *'  incorruptible,"  joined  to 
the  power  of  miiul  which  could  produce  such  passages  as  the 
above,  had  given  him  a  command  of  pikes  and  artillery  nearly 
as  effective  for  the  time  as  the  arms  which  Napoleon's  victones 
ail^^ruards  gave  hint.  A  man  devoid  both  of  judgement  and 
force  of  cliaraeter  might  make  as  striking  a  conclusion  as  that 
quoted  above,  but  then  such  a  man  must  not  expect  to  have 
some  twenty  heads  for  his  pains. 

The  following  fact  stron^y  illustrates  the  anomalous  state 
of  things  then  existing  in  France.  Garat,  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  wished  to  make  a  hut  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
friends  the  Girondists,  and  with  that  view  he  exerted  himself 
to  obUiiu  an  interview  with  Robespierre,  convinced  (as  he  in- 
forms us  in  his  ^Memoirs')  tliut  if  liobespierre  demanded 
blood,  blood  wotdd  tlow, — that  if  he  demanded  it  not,  no  one 
would  dare  to  demsud  it.  Gaiut  was  a  minister  of  state,^ 
Robespierre  \\u\i\  iiu  oifiee;  yet  the  miuister  had  nearly  aa 
much  difHcidty  ia  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  demagogue, 

a  deputation  of  Paisley  weavers  have  witli  a  Secretary  of 
at  the  present  day.  Kobespierre  received  the  minister 
at  his  lodgings  at  the  carpenter's.  He  was  not  alone;  Cha- 
bot,  whom  he  sent  to  the  guillotine  not  many  months  after, 
was  with  him,  and  walked  about  the  room  during  the  con- 
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versation  says  Garat,  "  souriant  loujours  a  Robespierre,  ct 
souriant  quelquefois  a  moi  a  la  d<?robee,"    Carat's  argument 
had  no  edect  upon  Robespierre ;  and  when  at  last  he  attempt 
to  obtain  his  consent  that  at  least  his  fiiends  should  not 
tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, — that  tribunal  the 
tion  of  which  they  hud  so  much  opposed, — Robespierre^s  oi 
answer  was,  "  II  eat  assez  bon  pour  eux." 

There  is  little  doubt  now  that  Robespierre  has  borne  for 
time  considerably  more  than  bib  share  of  the  ^ilt  of  tl 
French  Revolution  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  wei 
many  men  engaged  in  that  Revolution  more  ready  to  sh( 
bluod  and  infinitely  more  devoid  of  principle  than  Robcspierr* 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  French  Revolution  product 
a  single  man  (unless  perhaps  it  might  be  his  successor,  Na| 
Icon)  more  insatiable  in  his  ambition,  more  implacable  in 
resentment  towards  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  that  ambitioi 
or  more  unscrupulous  in  gratifying  that  resentment  by  the  dt 
struction  of  its  objects.   On  the  other  hand,  MM.  Buchcz 
Roux,  the  editors  of  the  *  Histou^  Parlementaire/  assert,  tl 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  the  slightest  document  that  Robet 
pierre  participated,  cither  in  act  or  intention,  in  the  ex< 
of  the  Terrorists  {torn,  xxxvi.  p,  8).   It  is  true  that  he  did  ni 
participate  in  some  of  the  worst  of  those  excesses :  it  may 
true  that  he  intended  the  same  punishment  for  the  aut 
of  the  massacres  at  iVrras  and  at  Cambrai,  as  he  did  for 
rier,  ColIot-tPHerbois  and  Fouche.     It  may  be  also  true  thai 
so  far  from  sending  Madame  Sainte-Amaranthe  to  the  guillc 
tine  because  she  refused  to  become  his  mistress,  both  has 
opinions  and  his  conduct  in  regard  to  women  were  veiy 
above  the  standard  of  his  age  and  country ;  that  his  prii 
life  was  correct*,  and  that  his  tastes  and  habits,  while  alto-, 
gethcr  free  from  the  cynical  fUth  and  slovenliness  of  many  of  J 
his  colleagues,  were  simple  and  unexpensive;   that  coni 
quently  on  the  two  important  points  of  women  and  moDCj^] 
his  conduct  presented  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  men 
who  murdered  him, — men  who  spent  in  sumptuous  orgicB 


*  l^onl  Brougham  thinks  the  evidence  of  ■  connexion   brtwrrn  lijta  «bJ  ll 
tUughler  Of  lite  CaiuiXy   wiili   which  lie  lodged  tuo  tUght  lo  lie  relied  on.     Bnai 
were  ihe  fact  eslabluhcd,  it  would  hkrdly,  conudering  what  the  sUiidAfd  of 
rality  Uien  wu  in  I^nnce,  inv&Udoce  ibe  usenioo  in  the  UiL 
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lunong  courtezans  the  money  they  obtained  from  the  plunder 
of  their  countrj'.  In  fact  it  was,  we  believe,  their  diflFerence 
in  this  branch  of  morals,  joined  to  their  refusal  to  shape  their 
belief  according  to  his  in  the  question  of  religion,  that  deter- 
mined Robespierre  to  destroy  them  and  thereby  led  to  bis 
own  destruction.  For  Robespierre's  tyranny,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  carry  it  out,  would  have  been  perhaps  the  most  in- 
tolerable ever  known  u|K)n  earth, — being  at  once  a  religious, 
moral  and  political  tyranny,  uniting  the  worst  intolerance  of 
Puritanism  with  the  despotism  of  Napoleon.  Such  a  despo- 
tism was  to  be  put  down  at  any  cost. 

But  after  making  all  allowance  on  the  account  above  indi- 
cated, and  even  after  making  the  deduction  from  the  influence 
of  Robespierre  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  contended 
for  by  MM.  Buchez  and  Roux,  the  question  of  fact  still  re- 
mains. When  did  that  course  of  systematic  massacre  under 
legal  forms,  commonly  called  the  Reign  of  Terror,  commence 
and  when  did  it  end?  On  the  27th  of  July  1793  Robespierre 
first  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  came  the 
levie  en  maase^  the  loi  des  suspects,  and  the  decree  declaring 
the  government  revolutionary  till  the  peace.  From  the  first 
institution  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust 1792,  to  the  end  of  July  1793,  the  total  number  of  vic- 
tims had  been  fifly-three;  from  the  1st  of  August  179*5)  to 
the  end  of  July  1 794,  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  Ro- 
bespierre and  his  accompHces,  was  2581*.  We  must  not 
forget  however  that  Jean  Bon-Saint  Andr^  and  Barere  had 
been  elected  members  very  shortly  before ;  that  Cumot  and 
Prieur  (de  la  Cote  d'Or)  were  added  on  the  1  Ith  of  Au- 
gust, and  Billaud-Varenncs  and  CoUot-d'Herbois  on  the 
6th  of  September.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  Couthon 
and  Saint-Just,  who  had  been  appointed  at  the  same  time  with 
Barere;  for  Couthon  and  Saint-Juat  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  the  same  will  as  Robespierre.  Now  if  Barere,  Bil- 
laud  and  CoUat  had  been  in  the  Committee  during  the  time  of 

♦  Thc»€  numbers  are  taken  from  an  able  and  carefully  mitten  arliclt-  on  Ro!tc*- 

picrrc  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  for  1835.  Vol.  lir.  i>.  563.    The  wriUT  appears 

to  be  one  of  the  few  persons  who  hare  read  Robespicne's  «peecliei.     He  conac- 

Iquentlj  doci  more  justice  to  hira  than  thow  who  have  taken  their  opinion  at 
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the  guillotine's  comparative  inactivity,  they  might  fairly  claim 
the  inference  that  the  change  was  the  result  of  RobcspieiTe't| 
election  and  that  of  his  friends.  It  is  indeed  true  that  theyl 
continued  in  the  Committee  after  Robespierre's  death ;  and, 
even  though  the  shedding  of  blood  increased  after  he  ceased 
to  attend  the  Committee,  yet  as  it  certainly  very  much  di-i 
miniahcd  nt  his  death,  they  are  entitled  to  any  conclusion  thalj 
may  be  thence  drawn  in  their  favour.  With  respect  to  the] 
assertion  that  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  received 
Robespierre's  personal  directions  regarding  the  lists  of  vicUmS^j 
that  pei-son  expressly  denies  in  his  memoir  that  he  had  anyi 
relation  or  particular  correspondence  with  Robespierre,  8&ibt-i 
Just,  Couthon,  Dumas  or  Coftinhal.  The  deposition  of  8^nurd 
too  on  Fouqiuer-Tinville's  trial,  to  the  etTect  that  Fouquier 
once  said  to  him,  "  Patriot  or  no  patriot,  when  Robespient 
has  pobted  out  any  one  to  me,  he  must  die,"  was  contm-i 
dieted  by  the  testimony  of  another  witness,  Daublgny,  whfti 
declared  that  he  had  often  heard  S^nard  tell  the  same  stofyi 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  the  prisoners  (rf^iema),! 
and  that  he  spoke  of  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  col- 
lectively, and  uot  of  Robespierre  individually,  whom  be  did! 
not  name.  Upon  the  whole  we  conceive  it  to  lie  as  impoiKJ 
sible  to  prove  Robespierre  innocent  of  the  blood  that 
shed,  as  that  he  alone  was  guilty,  and  Billaud,  Barere 
Coliot  innocent.  TlioUgh  not  such  a  ruffian,  he  vrna  quite 
much  a  man  of  blood  as  they. 

When  Robespierre,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Publt 
Safety,  became,  through  his  character  and  popular  influeni 
the  principal  member  of  the  executive  government,  a  ^'isibld 
change  took  place  in  his  conduct  in  tlie  Convention.     Frotslj 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
nistry  ;  from  being  almost  altogether  destructive,  he  becami 
to  a  certain  degree  conservative.     He  had  now  a  majority  io' 
the  Convention,  and  therefore  the  vos  popuH  voa-  Dti  was  no 
longer  to  be  sought  for  out  of  doors.  When  a  pelifJon,  in  the 
name  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  "  pour  exprimer 
souverainement  leur  vceux,"  is  presented  to  the  Convention, 
is  no  longer  supported  by  Robespierre  :  it  is  no  Ion  l 
of  the  people,  but  a  plot  of  the  aristocrats.  It  is  .  ad^f^ 

hinted  that  the  orator  of  the  deputation^  if  he  be  not  acliwQT 
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the  pay  of  the  uristocracy,  has  been  expelled  from  tlie  J&co- 
biiu  and  is  a  siispiciouB  character.  He  who  had  been  so  fu- 
rious against  Brissot's  demand  for  couiidence  in  a  ministry, 
calls  loudly  for  contidence  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety* 
We  need  not  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  struggle 
with  the  Hdbertists  and  Uantonists.  Having  destroyed  them  in 
succession,  the  question  arises,  what  did  Hobespierre  intend  to 
do  next?  Our  own  opinion  is  that  he  meant  to  set  up  a  new 
religion  in  France,  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  Mahomet, 
the  fundamental  axiom  of  which  would  be,  "  There  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Robespierre  is  his  prophet/'  But  it'  such  were 
his  intention,  he  made  a  gross  miscalculation  both  as  to  the 
age  and  port  of  the  world  in  which  he  hved.  Part,  of  such 
a  scheme  would  necessarily  be  to  sweep  away  all  those  who, 
either  by  their  opinions  or  their  manner  of  life,  formed  an 
obstruction  to  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

The  festival  de  VEtre  Supr^tne  has  been  considered  as 
strong  evidence  that  Hobeapierrc  was  insane — possessed  by 
a  reasoning  madness — a  maniacal  vanity  which  increased 
with  his  successes  and  the  facility  he  found  in  bending 
a  frantic  nation  to  his  will*.  The  foppery  of  the  sky- 
blue  coat  and  white  silk  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silver, 
of  the  bouquet  of  flowers  mixed  with  ears  of  wheat  in  his 
hand,  hax  been  compared  to  the  exhibition  of  Masanieilo  on 
his  beautiful  char^r,  in  scarlet  raiment  and  with  gold  chains 
round  his  neck.  But  human  madness  is  a  mystery  which 
human  plummet  has  never  sounded  and  probably  never  will 
sound.  Who  shall  trace  out  the  course  of  the  boundary  line 
that  divides  the  insane  from  the  sane  in  any  man  ?  Who  shall 
for  e%'er  guard  the  entrances  of  his  brain  against  the  drunken- 
ness of  ovcrgorged  success  on  one  side,  or  against  the  paraly* 
•it  of  defeated  counsels  and  perished  hopes  on  another  ?  Who 
shall  give  unbroken  cohercnre,  undeviating  consistency,  to  the 
many  trains  of  thought,  to  the  many  moods  of  mind  that  make 
up  man's  Uttle  life?  Who  shall  say  of  himself  or  of  another,  that 
be  IS  not  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of?"    There  is,  it  is 

*  8*e  Mr.  M«cfuUBe'8  nsmUn  in  tlui  *  Pictorial  Hutor?  of  Uie  %ei%a  of 
Q«ors«  UI.*  VoL  iii.  p.  430,  etc  But  Mr.  Macforlane's  view  6i  the  character  of 
Robctpterre  appear?  to  ti^  to  he  on  th«  wliolc  more  just  than  that  either  of  Mr. 
Qolf  to  or  of  Lord  Brougfatm. 
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true,  n  remarkable  adherence  to  what  in  England  ia  called 
good  sense,  in  a  Cromwell  and  a  Washington,  under  a  pri)- 
Bperity  not  easy  to  bear   with   even   mind.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  man  of  all  antiquity  prizes  his  laurel  crowo 
more  because  it  conceals  his  bald  forehead,  than  because  it  ia 
the  symbol  of  achievements  that  had  given  him  dominion  over 
the  rulers  of  mankind.     And  did  not  the  successor  of  Uobes- 
pierre,  the  man  who  followed  that"  bald  first  Caesar,"  though 
with  unequal  steps, — did  not  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  only  ft 
few  years  after  this  exhibition  of  Robespierre's,  get  up  ex- 
hibitions, witli  the  aid  too  of  Robespierre's  artist,  the  painter 
David,  which  only  differed  from  Robespierre's  in  substituting 
a  military  uniform  for  the  sky-blue  coat  and  white  silk  waist- 
coat, nrul  a  marshal's  baton  for  the  bouquet  of  flowers  ?  There 
was  also  the  resemblance  between  Napoleon's  ceremony  and 
Robespierre's,  that  Augereau  and  others  of  the  former's  ge- 
nerals had  as  much  distaste  for  the  Napoleon  catholic  festival 
as  Billaud-Varennes  and  others  had  for  the  Robespierre  Ein 
Supreme  festival.   But  Napoleon  had  a  logic,  to  set  at  rest  all 
doubts,  which  Robespierre  was  not  possessed  of.     The  sum 
of  the  matter  is,  that  as  no  logic  but  such  as  Napoleon 
wielded  will  enable  one  man  to  make  other  men  so  much  as 
profess  his  particular  opinions,  Robespierre  had  now  got  upon 
exceedingly  dangerous  ground ;  but  to  say  that  he  was 
fore  absolutely  insane,  is  far  more  than  wc  feel  disposed.     H 
was  no  doubt  intoxicated  with  his  success,  as  great  (if  not 
greater),  considering  the  respective  means,  as  Napoleon  after- 
wards attained.     But  the  grand  mistake  which  he  made,  and 
which  led  immediately  to  his  destruction,  was  his  supposing 
that  he  could  do  more  by  talking  or  speech-making   than 
speech-making  is  capable  of  doing.     But  for  this  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution might  have  been  altered, — that  Revolution  terminatin 
in  the  sway  of  a  civil  instead  of  a  military  dictator. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  height  at  which  RobespicTTC 
now  stood  should  make  him  giddy, — that  the  ditficulties  he 
overcome  in  climbing  to  that  height  should  make  him  coi 
fident.     Obstacle  after  obstacle,  foe  after  foe,  rival  after  rir; 
Lameths,  Lafayettcs,  Girondists,  Hebertists,  Dantonists 
in  turn  been  swept  from  the  patli  of  the  all-successful 
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vocate  of  Arras.  It  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  suppose 
that  he  could  deal  with  all  future  foes  as  he  had  dealt  with 
all  past, — send  them  to  the  guillotine.  We  do  not  see  the 
slightest  e\"idence  for  saying  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  auch 
was  Robespierre's  nature,  that  he  would  have  killed,  if  he 
dared,  the  competitors  for  a  college  pri^e  or  a  school  reward 
as  remorselessly  as  he  afterwards  exterminated  Brissot,  He- 
bert  and  Danton  when  they  crossed  the  path  of  his  ambition. 
But  success — extraordinary  and  uninterrupted — at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  its  consequence  the  almost  unlimited  sub- 
mission of  all  around  him  to  his  wilL  had  produced  the  same 
effect  upon  him  as  too  much  power  produccduponHenry  VIII, 
As  the  latter  beheaded  Sir  Thomas  More  because  he  would 
not  turn  Protestant,  so  Robespierre  appears  to  have  wished 
to  behead  Billaud-Varennea,  CoIlot-d'Herbois,Barere,Tallien 
and  others,  because  they  would  not  adopt  his  speculative  no- 
tions about  the  Eire  Huprime*  "  This  Robespierre  is  insati- 
able," exclaimed  Barere  one  day  on  quitting  the  Jacobins, 
after  hearing  one  of  the  Triumvir's  sweeping  denunciations, 
'^  because  we  cannot  do  all  he  wishes,  he  must  seek  to  destroy 
ua  aU,» 

Two  days  after  th^fite  de  VEtre  Supreme^  namely  on  the 
loth  of  June,  Couthon  brought  forward  a  new  law,  drawn  up 
by  Robespierre  himself,  remodelling  the  Re\'olutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and  by  which  all  former  laws  on  the  same  subject  were 
repealed.  Among  the  number  was  one  by  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  accusing  its 
own  members  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  pro- 
posed new  law  exposed  the  members  of  the  Convention  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  very  summary  manner  by  those  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Saiety,  When  how- 
ever some  members  of  the  Convention  detected  this,  Robes- 
pierre and  his  satellite  Couthon  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  there  being  any  such  ulterior  intention  in  the 
framing  of  the  law.  On  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  Robespierre 
entered  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Billaud-Varennes 
attacked  him  ticrccly,  accusing  him  of  wishing  to  guillotine 
the  whole  National  Convention.  Robespierre  in  his  rage  spoke 
so  loud  and  with  such  violence,  that  several  citizens  collected 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  and  it  was  ncces&ary  to  close 
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the  window.  After  this  he  absented  himself  for  six  weeks 
(rom  both  the  Committee  and  the  Convention^  and  bee 
ver\'  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the  Jacobiua, — whethc 
with  the  sole  purpose  (as  hia  ndmirers  tlie  editors  of 
'Histoire  Parlementaire '  intimate)  of  exalting  *'  le  sentiment 
moral,"  or  of  exalting  himself  to  the  sovercigu  power  and  sU^ 
his  rivals  to  the  guillotine,  let  the  reader  judge* 

At  laet  on  the  8th  Thermidor  (the  2(ith  July  l794)yRobM« 
pierre  appeared  in  the  tribune  of  the  Convention  and  delivered 
his  last  speech, — that  speech  which  Cambaceres  described 
to  Napoleon  as  "tout  rcmpli  des  i)lus  grandea  beaut^B}**" 
whichLord  Brougham  thinks  not  unworthy  of  being  com] 
even  with  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  orator 
of  all  antiquity — ay  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

"  It  is  a  production,"  observes  his  Lordship,  "  of  the  highpst  merit, 
manifestly  elaborated  with  extraordinary  care  as  well  u  skill  in  orfttarfr^ 
The  pMSftge  reflpedtng  the  f%te  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  i*,  for  • 
popular  assembly,  perhaps  too  splendid,  and  might  be  deemed  exaggerated  j 
but  the  taste  of  the  speech  geaeralLy  is  correct  and  severe.     That  he 
iu  various  passages  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  orators  in  his  mind, 
admit  of  no  doubt :  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  like  servile  imitation; 
and  even  in  the  instance  which  most  reminds  us  of  the  original  ('  Noftl 
nous  n'avons  pna  ct^  Irop  s^veres !     J  en  atteste  la  r^publique  qui  raspiie! 
J'en  atteste  la  representation  nationale  mvironnee  du  respect  d(^  d  la  rtpr^j 
seolatioo  d'un  grand  |H:uple  ! '  and  ending  with  '  On  parlu  de  notre  nfueuTij 
et  la  patrie  nous  reproche  notre  faiblessc'),  we  find  nothing  oausrous  it 
the  imitation,  but  so  fruitful  a  series  of  iUu&trations  from  the  actua]  stiti| 
of  things,  that  all  notion  of  pedantic  recourse  to  Dcmosthenrs  is  pot  t8< 
f)  igbt.  There  is  also  throughout  the  speech  s  tone  of  deep  feeling  which 
not  natural  to  the  speaker,  and  probably  waa  awakened  by  the  pacnliwitf  I 
of  his  unprecedented  position  aud  the  eitfeme  aiugularily  of  Uw  criais 
which  he  spoke." 

In  this  s])cech  Robespierre  says,  that  vrhen  he  saw  Um 
multitude  of  vices  which  the  torrent  of  the  Revolution  bad 
rolled  p^le-mele  along  with  the  civic  virtues^  he  Bometimca 
trembled  lest  he  might  be  stillied  in  the  cyat  of  posterity  by 
the  impure  contact  of  those  ]K;n'ei*se  men  who  were  mixed 
up  with  the  sincere  defenders  of  humanity.  He  might  indaMl 
have  trembled  could  he  have  foreaeeU)  that  those  men  wottU 
send  his  body  to  the  guillotine  and  his  name  to  posterity 
loaded  with  the  ^vcight  of  their  crimes  as  well  as  his  own.  H« 
repeats  the  same  idea  in  nearly  the  same  words  tardier  oOt  aod 
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ends  with  these  words  i—^^  No,  Chaumette,  nO|  death  ia  not  an 
**  «t«rnal  sleep  1 . . .  Citizens,  elTace  from  the  tombs  that  maxim 
**  engraved  by  sacrilegious  hands,  which  throws  a  funereal 
**  crape  over  nature,  which  discourages  oppressed  innocence 
"  and  insults  death  ;  rather  engrave  there  in  its  place :  eieath 
"  $9  tht  commenceffient  of  immortality  "  He  said  loo,  that  if  he 
fell  in  this  struggle  he  should  leave  to  his  destroyers  the  legacy 
of  opprobrium  and  death. 

It  would  seem  from  the  whole  tone  of  this  speech,  that 
Bobeapierre  considered  himself  as  now  engaged  in  a  mortal 
Struggle — a  struggle  very  diflforent  from  those  in  which  he 
had  defeated  former  antagonists.  However,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  expressions  of  despondency  scattered 
through  this  sjiecch,  as  well  as  those  attributed  to  him  the 
Mine  day  after  reading  his  discourse  of  the  morning  at  the 
Jacobins  (such  as  that  it  was  his  Inst  will  and  testament,  that 
the  league  of  the  wicked  was  too  strong  for  him  to  escape) 
were  a  rhetorical  artitice  and  did  nut  represent  the  real  state  of 
his  mind.  Toulongeon  relates  that  Uobcfipirrre  when  he  went 
home  that  evening,  spoke  quietly  of  the  debates  of  the  morU'- 
ing,  and  said  i  "  1  expect  nothing  more  fi'om  the  Mountain; 
"  they  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  me  as  a  tyrant ;  but  the  mass 
"  of  the  Assembly  will  hear  me.''  In  tlie  morning  of  the  0th 
Thermidor  (27th  July),  before  he  went  to  the  Committee, 
Duplay,  his  landlord,  once  the  carpenter,  now  the  ''  patriot 
Duplay,"  and  one  of  the  jurymen  of  the  Ucvolutionar}*  Tri- 
bunal, spoke  to  him  with  much  anxiety  of  the  dcmgers  wliich 
awaited  him,  and  pressed  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions. 
Robespierre  answered  :  "The  mass  of  the  Convention  is  pure  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  fear."  Duonarotti  had  this  in  prison  from 
the  mouth  of  Duplay  himsch. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  ao  suspicious  as  Robespierre 
should  not  have  foreseen  the  plot  that  was  to  destroy  him 
80  soon.  He  must  have  observed  extremely  ominous  signs 
in  the  general  reception  of  his  last  harangue  on  the  preceding 
day;  and  those  members  of  the  Convention  who  knew  that 
they  must  either  destroy  Robespierre  or  be  destroyed  by  him, 
were  busily  employed  during  the  whole  night  between  the  bth 
and  9th  Thermidor  in  bringing  over  to  their  side  that  mass  of 
the  Convention  upon  vrhich  Robespierre  seemed  to  rely*  The 
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genius  of  the  Dictator  had  in  fact  deserted  him ;  or  rather 
had  done  its  work,  and  another  kind  of  geniufl  was  want< 
for  what  was  now  to  be  done.   And  yet  if  he  had  reflected 
what  his  position  had  been  when  he  overthrew  the  Girondists/ 
he  might  have  seen  that,  had  he  then  not  brought  a  force  to 
bear  upon  the  Assembly  from  without,  he  and  not  the  Giroi 
dists  must  have  fallen.   His  course  was  now  clear, — it  was 
longer  a  time  for  talking,  but  for  prompt  and  energetic  actioi 
The  Jacobins  and  the  commune  of  Paris  were  his ;  Henric 
the  commandant-general  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  wi 
ready  to  die  for  him,     Uenriot,  it  is  true,  was  not  a  man  of 
head ;  but  there  was  no  man  of  head  to  oppose  to  him, 
he  had  been  found  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  Girondis 
But  instead  of  giving  instructions  to  Hcnriot  to  march  hkl 
troops  and  surround  the  Convention  with  the  canonniers 
Paris,  he  went  to  the  assembly  with  a  foolish  notion  of  mi 
speech-making  and  drivelling  about  respect  for  the  laws.    Hi 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  his  enemies  vocifcratini 
"  a  bas,  a  bas  le  tyran  !'*     It  was  an  open  rebellion,  with  n( 
thing  to  oppose  it  but  the  unheard  voices  of  himself  ani 
his  brother  Augustin  and  his  adherents  Saint-Just,  Couthoi 
and  Lebas;  he  was  like  a  geneml  who  has  allowed  himself  tol 
be  surprized^  or  rather  like  a  wild  beast  taken  in  the  toils  f 
for  in  this  his  last  struggle  he  showed  no  want  of  courage,! 
making  such  violent  and  determined  efforts  to  be  lieard,  thati 
Freron  exclaimed,  "Ah!  qu'un  tyran  est  dur  a  abattre!"  But 
vain  were  those  convulsive  struggles  :  "  Pour  la  demihre  foUf^ 
president  d' assassins^  je  (e  demande  la  paroled'     And  when  otl 
length  he  had  exhausted  himself  by  repeated  efforts,  Gamitrr 
de  TAubc  exclaimed,  "  The  blood  of  Danton  is  choking  him.'* 
And  truly  the  same  measure  which  he  had  meted  out  to  Dan* 
ton,  vainly  demanding  to  speak  **  for  life  and  honour,"  was 
now  to  be  meted  out  to  him. 

In  the  twilight  of  that  July  day  (the  27th),  in  the  year 
1794,  the  Place  dc  Grtve  (which  to  him  who  treads  it  with 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  past  is  alive  with  so  many 
memories)  presented  a  busy  and  e\'entful  scene.  Hackney 
coaches  arrived  bringing  Robespierre  and  his  friends  from  the 
five  different  prisons  to  nhich  they  had  been  conveyed,  and 
from  which  they  had  again  been  liberated  by  the  power  of  the 
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ooimcil-general  of  the  conimuue.  Some  of  the  section  bat- 
talions and  some  of  the  canonniera  came  also  ;  and  the  latter, 
posting  themselves  round  the  li6tel-de-ViUe  and  turning  the 
mouths  of  their  guns  so  as  to  command  the  approaches^  stood 
by  them  with  lighted  matches. 

Within  that  buildings  at  his  last  council,  sat  the  Jacobin 
chief  with  an  anxious  nncnsy  look,  the  sallow  hue  usually 
spread  over  his  repulsive  countenance  deei>ened  by  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind.  Beside  him  sat  a  young  man,  the  almost 
feminine  softness  and  rcgidarity  of  whose  fine  features  formed 
a  strange  contrast  with  his  character, — stem,  daring  and  cruel 
as  that  of  Claverhouse*  or  Sylla.  It  was  Saint-Just, — that 
strange  sombre  young  fanatic,  whose  fanaticism  was  at  once 
so  strong  and  so  cold-blooded,  so  sincere  and  so  unscrupulous. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  impending  fate  his  countenance  pre- 
served its  usual  im]>assive  serenity,  his  pulse  its  regular  beat ; 
the  imminence  of  the  peril  had  not  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
making  the  most  collected  exertion  of  his  mind.  And  if  he 
had  had  the  lead  for  that  night,  perhaps  the  result  might  have 
been  different ;  for  both  he  and  the  younger  Robespierre  had 
acted  in  the  field  with  the  armies  which  they  superintended 
ua  commissioners  (where  indeed  the  younger  Robespierre  had 
been  the  friend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Nice)  and  had  acquired  something  of  military 
promptitude  and  decision.  Even  yet  it  may  not  be  too  late ; 
now  is  the  time — now — now  !  The  alternative  is  a  felon's 
death,  or  a  dominion  more  absolute  than  the  Caisars',  Surely 
the  ditference  is  worth  an  effort, — and  if  it  fail,  it  is  but  death 
at  last!  But  that  effort  the  adroit  speech-maker  cannot  make  : 
the  quahty  tluit  can  make  such  efforts  succeed  is  not  his. 
If  he  had  but  a  man  instead  of  a  drunken  ruffian  to  work 
his  guns,  they  might  still,  if  well  served,  blow  the  opposition 
into  the  air.  But  the  hour  is  past, — the  tide  has  turned  for 
ever  for  Maximilicn  Robespierre  and  his  fortunes ! 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  not  without  grounds,  that 
Robespierre  had  serious  thoughts  of  closing  the  Reign  of 
Terror  with  the  execution  of  that  last  batch  of  his  colleagues 

*  Among  Sauit-Just'>  paper*  wu  round  a  sentiment  lioiibr  lu  thj(  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  aM.-ribes  la  Clavcrbuiuc, — (liai  oo  great  mao  ought  to  die  in  hu  bed. 
Th'u  clenieal  of  greatiieu  he  secured  to  himseir. 
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which  included  the  most  blood-thirsty  ntffianB  produced 
the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution.  The  oppo&itlon  whi( 
(as  he  states  in  his  last  speech)  he  made  to  his  colli 
proposal  of  a  decree  of  accuAatlon  against  the  •ixty-two 
prisoned  members  of  the  Convention,  favours  the  suppoi 
that  lie  meant  to  release  those  deputies,  to  strengiheu  hi] 
in  carrying  out  some  plan  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
posed  by  his  present  colleagues  in  the  Committees. 
Napoleon,  who  believed  that  Robespierre  was  an  hoi 
fanatic,  told  Mr.  CMeara*^,  that  he  had  himself  seen  ietten 
from  Robespierre  to  his  brother,  then  representing  Uie  peopU 
with  the  army  of  Nice,  which  proved  his  determinatioo  to 
bring  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  an  end.  That  he  woa  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  some  such  pbn,  which  he  wanted  nervti 
to  execute.  Lord  Brougham  thinks  highly  probable  ; 
certainly  his  hostile  designs  against  Dillaud  and  Collot 
not  inconsistent  with  such  a  plan,  since  it  would 
bably  have  been  quite  impracticable  with  such  sangtiii 
colleagues  as  they.  It  appears,  however,  very  doubt 
whether  any  amount  of  ner\'e  in  Robespierre  himiielf,  w'tUP 
such  a  commandant^general  of  the  guard  of  Paris  a£  Ueo- 
riot  under  him,  would  luive  suiiiccd.  If  he  could  have  placed 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  tfie  place  of  Henriot,  though  but  fiir 
twenty-four  hours,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  dictator  c£ 
France  fnr  some  time  longer.  Billaud  and  Collot  and  Btfto 
and  Tallien,  Vadier,  Bourdon  (de  I'Oi&e),  Leonard  Boi 
and  others,  would  have  gone  to  the  guillotine  instead  of 
sell'  and  his  brother  and  Saint-Juet.  But  even  then,  had 
the  aid  of  such  a  militar)-  commandant  as  Bonaparte  survivi 
tlie  bloody  turmoil  of  contending  factions  and  exercised 
power  in  a  calmer  atmosphere,  how  long  would  he  hsre 
so?  flow  long  would  it  liave  been  before  he  muai  lunrtti 
place  to  a  logic  more  irresistible  than  hia  own, — tbat  of  the 
successful  soldier,  whom  the  same  wars  that  *«*lp»*l 
retain  Iiis  power  had  rendered  alU|)owerful  ? 

In  aji  nge  of  cant,  any  man's  moral  character  la  a 


*   W^liote  aulliority,  Lur4  Bruiifcliam  tayi,  it  wholly  uni' 
sfatp  addi  In  ft  note,  **  I  tiuppcu  to  know  facta  iiuknowti  r 
w»»  wrilWig  KHpiilr«rn'c  Hlluittini  to  Cbote  inme  HicU,  f.f 
B^n  in  INOC  :  And  Urn*  Utcwe  «Uiu)ons  were  to  bliu   ui> 
Vtfl.  ili.  p.  OH,  note. 
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topia; — ^thatof  a  man  like  Robei 

0U8  one.    Yet  why  .shoulJ  we  n 

■trip  off  false  colouring*  and  get  at  truth  ?    Lord  Brougham 

•aya  ju»tly  that   Robespierre  i«  a  name  at  which   men  still 

•faudder.    It  i>j  indeed  a  name  encircled  will)  a  haze  of  blood, 

which  frightens  the  multitude  aud  confuses  the  vision  even  of 

Bome  who  viould  not  reckon  themselves  of  the  multitude. 

But  it  ia  not  neceaaary  in  explaining  Robespierre's  character 
to  regard  him  as  a  monster, — tliat  is,  its  a  human  being  out  of 
the  course  of  nature*  The  French  people  were  driven,  by  re- 
volutionary excitement  and  wild  fears  of  counter-revolution, 
into  a  state  of  phrenzy.  When  people  are  in  such  a  state,  it 
is  iLS^less  to  talk  of  acting  with  moderation.  The  first  intem- 
perate act  produces  a  state  of  mind  aud  body  resembling  that 
of  men  who  Iiavc  stormed  n  town  and  are  proceeding  to  sack 
it.  In  that  boiling  state  of  Uie  blood,  things  at  other  times 
tiie  most  sacred  lose  their  sanctity,  human  life  becomes  a 
commodity  of  small  value,  blood  is  poured  forth  like  water. 
In  this  state  the  leaders,  having  abundantly  used  against  tho:^ 
whom  they  viewed  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  theii*  cause  tlie 
laai  punishment  which  mun  can  inQict  on  man — death — 
ea&iiy  fell  into  the  habit  of  viewing  milder  punishments  an  iu- 
efficienU  An  ancient  deadly  enemy  is  not  hated  with  a  more 
fatal  hatred  than  an  ancient  friend  turned  rival.  Robespierre, 
It  is  said,  waa  by  nature,  above  other  men,  a  man  of  blood. 
He  waa,  Let  it  be  granted,  proud,  reserved,  revengeful,  ambi- 
tioiw,  overvaluiog  lumself,  undervaluing  others,  using  them 
but  as  tools  to  be  cast  aside  when  done  with.  How  many 
English  politicians  are  there,  without  distinction  of  party, 
who  are  all  this,  and  more  and  wortie  than  all  this,  and  yet 
bear  not  an  execrated  name  like  his,  nor  leave  beliiud  them 
like  him  a  scorched  and  blackened  memory  [  But  he  had 
''cast  away  all  regard  to  principle"  and  was  **  callous  to  all 
htunan  feelings.*^  And  yet  the  man  had  faith — *'  believed 
every  word  he  uttered;"  and  for  principle,  all  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Uie  world  could  not  shake  his  honesty;  and 
for  feeling,  *'  his  poor  landlord,  the  carpenter  "  in  the  Rue 
"  St.  Honord,  loved  him, — liis  brother  died  for  liim/*  Ay, 
shower  reproaches  on  the  man  of  blood,  but  remember  that  he 


was  not  A  qoBck,  that  hi6  mm  not  a  ISar,  that  he  was  «ot  a 
i«negadel 

Bnty  independently  cither  of  intelkctoal  or  moral  ooo- 
riderations,  Robespierre^  that  is  to  nay  the  tame  enatenoe  of 
the  individnal  so  called,  was  not  only  a  gtttit,  but  a  aragokr 
ikct.  It  stands  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  it.  In  the  cotuae 
of  the  world's  history  three  men  have  stood  ont  pre-emineot 
among  mankind  for  the  vast  power  whieh  th^  acqimwd  by 
their  abilitiea, — Caesar,  Cromwell  and  Bonapazte.  But  thoae 
abilities  were  exerted  from  a  certain  vantage-ground  i  their 
minds  and  wills  did  not  come  into  direct  and  immediate  colfr- 
sion  with  the  minds  and  wills  of  other  men.  There  was  an 
intermediate  link,  a  connecting  medium,  which  took  from  the 
operation  the  simple  character  of  the  action  of  mind  upon 
mind,  mixing  up  instead  thereof  somewhat  of  the  action  of 
matter  upon  mind,  and  rendering  thereby  thdr  logic  inesiat- 
ible.  But  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world  there  has  i^ 
peered  but  one  man,  who,  without  their  vantage-ground^  at- 
tfldned  for  a  season  a  power  comparable  to  theirs.  Regies- 
Pierre's  power  in  the  Convention,  though  not  quite  equal  to 
Cromwell's  in  his  parliament,  and  to  Napoleon's  in  his,  was 
as  great  as  Caesar'a  in  the  senate.  He  waa  oUiged  to  go  by  a 
somewhat  more  circuitous  way  to  his  end  than  a  despotof  the 
military  kind,  but  he  did  not  tiie  less  surely  reach  that  cnd^ 
for  it  was  death  to  obatruct  his  path.  To  contradict  him  in 
anything  became  at  last  as  dangerous  as  it  waa  to  oontra- 
dict  Henry  VIII.  in  an  argument  on  the  respective  merits  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  There  is  no  other  instance, 
we  believe,  of  such  power  having  been  attained  by  mere  poli- 
tical and  rhetorical  ability.  Demostiienes  waa  but  the  miniater 
of  the  Athenian  people, — Cicero  that  of  the  Roman  oligarchy : 
but  Robespierre  was  not  the  man,  but  the  master.  He  was  not 
so  much  the  servant  of  the  French  people  as  (strange  though 
the  phrase  may  sound)  the  French  people  itself.  Robespierre 
once  said  (in  his  speech  in  the  Jacobins,  on  the  28th  of  April 
1792),  '^  Je  ne  suis  ni  le  courtisan,  ni  le  moddrateur,  ni  le 
*^  tribun,  ni  le  d^fenseur  du  peuple ! — je  suis  peuple  moi- 
**  m^me."  But  in  April  1794  he  might  have  inserted  the 
definite  article  and  said,  with  the  aubatitution  of  '^  peuple"  for 
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"  ^t*'  in  the  exdaxnation  of  Louis  XIV., — "  le  peuple !  c^est 
moi!"  A  whole  people  ia  a  sovereign,  whose  will  cannot 
easily  be  manifested  on  all  occasions :  it  must  have  some 
acceasible  exponent  or  index.  The  French  people  were  con- 
tent to  acknowledge  for  a  time  such  an  index  in  Robespierre. 
In  him  was  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  French  democracy ; 
consequently  his  word  was  a  law  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal : — his  power  was  a  despotism  from  which  there  was 
no  escape;  dark,  swift,  inevitable,  unrelenting,  it  knew 
neither  forgiveness,  nor  pity,  nor  remorse.  Even  in  his  last 
speeches  there  is  not  a  trace  of  anything  that  can  be  construed 
into  the  slightest  expression  of  sorrow,  of  regret  for  the 
sad  hie  of  so  many  men  who  had  once  been  his  friends, 
who  had  once  even  loved  him,  whom  he  had  murdered  in  cold 
blood  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  He  continues  to  speak  of 
them  to  the  last  as  a  fanatic  of  the  darkest  ages  would  speak 
of  his  victims,  describing  them  as  Grod's  enemies,  justly 
punished  for  their  black  and  horrible  sins.  When  a  human 
selfishness,  fierce  and  ravenous  as  that  of  the  most  ferocious 
wild  beast,  regards  its  own  gratification  as  a  duty  and  a 
virtue*,  we  have  the  degree  of  fanaticism,  whether  religious 
or  political,  which  has  raised  so  many  scaffolds  and  lighted 
so  many  fires.  And  this  must  be  viewed  as  the  master  key 
to  Robespierre's  character.  Napoleon  was  a  fanatic  of  another 
kind ;  the  selfishness  in  him  was  as  vehement  and  fierce,  but 
ike  sense  of  duty  and  virtue  in  its  gratification  either  not  so 
strong  or  the  field  of  its  operation  much  wider.  The  world 
has  had  several  specimens  of  military,  and  but  this  one  of 
oratorical  dictatorship ;  and  certainly  if  this  be  a  fair  speci- 
men, we  desire  to  have  no  more.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  to  live  under  the  despotism  of  Csesar,  Cromwell, 
or  Napoleon,  than  under  that  of  Maximilien  Robespierre. 

*  In  his  lut  speech  this  man  of  blood  exchums,  "  Otez  moi  ma  conscience, 
je  soil  le  plas  malhearenx  de  toaa  les  hommea." 
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Artiols  X. 

Lord  Ellenborough^M  Chvemment  qf  Jfulio. 

If  Indian  affairs  attract  more  attention  now  than  was  for- 
merly the  case^  and  increased  means  of  information  regarding 
them  are  generally  accessible,  we  fear  that  the  change  has  not 
come  without  bringing  with  it  some  disadvantages.  From 
the  time  when  the  late  administration  used  the  successes  of 
the  Afghan  war  to  give  strength  to  a  declining  party,  the 
increasing  interest  which  our  varying  fortunes  in  that  country 
excited  in  England  has  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  party  feeling,  which  has  since  extended  to 
Indian  afiairs  in  general.    The  effect  of  this  has  been,  as  it 

^  always  is,  to  taint  the  usual  sources  of  knowledge ;  su  that  we 
have  consulted  the  English  daily  press  with  but  little  success 

^  for  any  enlarged  or  liberal  view  of  the  acts  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  as  Governor-general.  The  situation  of  a  person 
seeking  for  authentic  information  on  this  subject  resembles 
(to  reverse  a  well-known  comparison,)  that  of  a  tame  elephant 
between  two  wild  ones.  Whether  he  is  hurried  away  head- 
long by  one  of  these  furious  animals,  or  allows  himself  to 
remain  stationary  between  their  opposite  assaults — whether 
he  adopts  a  one-sided  opinion,  or  none  at  all-— his  position  is 
•  equally  unsatisfactory.  In  point  of  fact,  the  government  of 
India  has  been  hitherto  so  little  affected  by  party  objects, 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  mere  party-writer  must  necessarily 
be  based  on  a  false  foundation ;  and  it  is  only  by  examining 
it  by  the  light  of  Indian  politics,  that  its  working  can  be 
understood.  In  such  a  sketch  as  we  propose  to  attempt  of 
Iiord  Elienborough's  Indian  administration,  we  recognize  no 
English  party  as  our  guide ;  IVoa  Tyriuive — they  are  nothing 
to  us.  We  recognize  no  test  in  judging  of  the  acts  of  a 
Governor-general  except  their  intrinsic  merits,  the  bearing 
they  have  on  the  interests  of  a  vast  empire,  on  the  security  of 
our  rule,  and  the  consequent  amelioration  and  happiness  of 
the  great  Hindoo  race. 

,1.  Lord  Ellenborough  landed  at  Calcutta  and  took  his  seat 
as  Governor-general  on  the  28th  of  February  1842 :  his  suc- 
cessor will  have  replaced  him  before  the  end  of  July  1844. 
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therefore  than  two  years  and  five  months  will  be  the 
period  of  an  administration  which  has  attracted  more  atten- 
ft  tion,  and  given  rise  to  more  various  and  active  feelings,  than 
"  that  of  perhaps  any  of  bis  predecessors.  If  we  seek  for 
other  causes  of  this  increased  attention  beyond  wliat  have 
already  been  noticed,  we  shall  find  thui  it  was  not  only  be- 
cause be  aimed  at  and  attained  great  ends, — not  only  because 
he  withdrew  our  armies  triumphant  from  Afghanistan^  added 
Sinde  to  our  empire  and  liumblcd  the  last  independent  state 
of  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy.  These  things  Mould  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  f^x  so  permanently  on  his  Indian 
career  the  attention  of  the  press  and  public  of  England.  To 
effect  tliis  required  the  additional  circuiustanccs  of  a  new 
•trie  in  government  notifications  and  of  more  than  one  new 
principle  In  carrying  on  public  business.  These  principles, 
if  we  may  so  call  themp  we  shall  notice  in  detail  herejifter ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  now  to  point  out  a  marked  preference  of 
b  military  over  non-militury  men  for  the  conduct  of  civil  afiairs, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  liave  every  office  efficiently  filled,  which 
led  to  a  disregard  of  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  the 
rights  of  occiipancy. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  unfavourable  impression  which  Lord 
Eilenborough,  we  believe,  carried  with  him  to  India,  and 
probalily  derived  from  the  disasters  of  Caubool,  regarding  the 
government  of  his  predt-cessor,  we  shall  find  sufficient  cause 
fbr  the  reflections  which  have  been  cast  on  his  administration. 
In  elevating  the  military  over  the  civil  service,  he  ensured 
the  ill-will  oi  the  latter ;  in  diminishing  the  rights  of  occu- 
pants, he  created  on  uneasy  feeling  in  the  greater  number  of 
persons  in  office  in  India;  while  by  publicly  condemning  the 
acta  of  his  predecessor,  he  excited  the  dormant  hostility  of  a 

I  strong  party  in  England,  which  had  but  lately  claimed  credit 
for  thut  predecessor's  measures. 
Lord  Eilenborough  assumed  the  government  at  the  most 
remarkable  moment  of  our  Indian  history.  The  facts  were 
shortly  these  t  a  detachment  of  alwut  4000  men  at  Caubool, 
called  an  army  because  it  did  the  duties  of  one,  had  been  anni- 
hilated afU-ra  protracted  death-pang  of  twomontbs;  a  remnant 
only  survived  in  the  liands  of  the  Afglums.  In  a  country  where 
success  seems  never  to  desert  our  ormiS}  this  blow  came  with 
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all  the  force  of  a  surprize.     The  public  mind  seemed  stunned 
by  the  reverse  of  fortune,  and  forgot  that,  years  ago,  bcfbrt^ 
our  empire  had  taken  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  its  subjec 
the  detachments  of  Mathews,  of  BaiUie,  and  more  recently 
Davics,  had   in  like  manner  been  annihilated.     Men   exeni 
talked  of  the  Indian  empire  being  in  danger ;  but,  in  fa 
there  had  been  times  of  far  greater  danger,  though  thi 
were  not  recent  and  the  memory  of  them  had  passed  awayJ 
But  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  such  doubt,  so  protractet 
so  anxious,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  news{>ap 
and  improved  communications,  so  universal. 

4_  Jclnlabad  and  Ghuzni  were  still  held  by  the  English,  but 
of  these  so-cnlled  military  positions,  Ghuzni  was  rendered] 
inaccessible  by  snow,  even  to  the  unbroken  British  force 

«'  which  still  occupied  Candnhar,  while  Jelalabad  was  only  lessj 
isolated  through  the  means  wluch  existed  of  communicatinj 
with  it  in  writing.  Both  places  were  besieged  by  the  Afghans  }] 
Candahar  was  threatened,  and  more  than  a  hundred  Briti»l 
prisoners,  the  remains  of  the  Caubool  detachment,  continued] 
in  captivity.     In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  was  not  enough  t( 
decide    that   Afghanistan   must   be  evacuated :     something 
must  be  done,  and  that  without  delay.     If  the  two  besi* 
garrisons  were  able  to  repel  the  enemy  and  to  make 
their  retreat,  the  prisoners  still  remained  to  be  delivered ;  fo 
whatever  was  the  moral  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cau- 
bool force,  it  would   not,  we  are   convinced,   have   nearb 
equalled  that  of  leaving  so  many  British  prisoners  in 
enemy^s  hands  without  an  attempt  to  rescue  them.     Every] 
man  asked,  and  no  one  (if  we  except  the  singidarly  cru< 
speculators  in  the  Indian  newspapers)  answered  the  quet 
tion,  what  is  to  be  done  ?     The  garrisons  were  to  be  relievct 
the  country  evacuated,  the  prisoners  recovered,  with  honour|| 
and  if  possible  with  triumph;  but  the  way  to  accomplish  thil 

V  no  one  could  point  out. 

At  such  a  crisis  Lord  Ellenborough  assumed  the  direction 

•  of  affairs.  A  task  more  weighty  and  more  difficult,  no  Go- 
vernor-general had  had  to  execute  even  in  the  years  of  his 
maturer  experience.  He,  on  his  lauding  iu  India,  was  at  once 
called  on  to  extricate  the  government  from  an  unequalled 
complication  of  difficulties :  he  was  placed  in  a  sitoatioo 
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wlure  it  was  necessary  to  act,  and  that  with  both  extreme 
discretion  and  vigour. 

The  passes  were  still  closed  with  snow,  and  a  British 
army  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Auckland  w  as  gradually  collect- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Khyber,  But  the  troops  were  dcmo- 
ralized^  An  attempt  late  in  January  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass 
with  a  weak  detachment  had  been  repelled  with  severe  loss. 
The  encampment  was  unhealthy  and  the  dispirited  sepoys 
were  easily  accessible  to  disease.  This,  with  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstance of  numerous  desertions,  constrained  delay  till  the 
arrival  of  more  troops  and  the  recovcryof  health  and  confidence 
among  the  whole.  The  first  weeks  of  Lord  EUenborough's 
administration  were  not  marked  by  the  return  of  success, 
Ghuzni  capitulated  on  the  1st  of  Marchj  and  later  in  that 
month  (27th),  a  large  convoy  under  General  England,  takuig 
money,  stores  and  carriage  to  the  army  at  Candahar,  was  re- 
pulsed at  Hykulz}e.  But  this  was  the  last  disaster.  The 
army  at  Candahar  was  uniformly  successful ;  Jelalabad  under 
the  gallant  Sale  still  held  out ;  the  brilliant  affair  of  Colonel 
Wymer*5  detachment  opened  a  clear  way  for  General  England, 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  Candahar  in  April.  Meanwhile 
Shah  Shoojah  had  been  assassinated  at  Caubool.  Rest  and 
the  advance  of  the  season  had  removed  disease  from  Gene- 
ral Pollock's  army,  its  numbers  had  increased,  and  12,000 
troops  were  encamped  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  Khyber  Pass. 
They  had  recovered  confidence  with  health ;  desertions  had 
ceased,  and  all  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  patient  courage 
of  the  garrison  of  Jelalabad,  to  relieve  which  was  to  be  their 
first  achievement. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  April  that  famous  Pass,  which  was 
deemed  by  its  defenders  impregnable,  was  forced:  on  the 
latter  of  those  days  General  Sale  sallied  forth  from  the  fort  of 
Jelalabad  and  utterly  defeated  the  besieging  force  under  Akbar 
Khan,  and  ten  days  later  took  place  that  memorable  meeting, 
when  the  garrison,  which  had  been  for  six  months  isolated, 
was  joined  by  the  relieving  nrmy. 

The  first  act  of  this  drama  was  now  closed.  The  more 
pressing  necessity  of  relieving  the  besieged  garrison  of  Jela- 
labad and  of  affording  to  the  army  of  Candahar  the  means 
of  moving  had  been  eOected.     Had  Akbar  Khan  been  wise 
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enough  to  refttore  the  priBonerSy  the  Britiah  mnoB  mif^  tiiea 
have  been  withdrawn  &om  Afghanistan  wkh  credit;  bat  this 
propitiatory  offering  he  was  unwilling  to  make.  He  pro- 
bably auppoaed  that  it  was  less  by  the  snow  than  by  the  valour 
of  the  A%hanB  that  the  unfortunate  detachment  had  beoi  de» 
stroyed.  We  rejoice  that  it  waa  so  determined.  From  April 
to  August  ihe  time  wai  spent  in  procuring  caniage  and  ooo- 
certing  measures.  On  the  18th  of  August  Gciieral  Nott 
evacuated  Candahar  and  marched  to  Caubool>  dirffating  on  his 
way  an  Afghan  army  and  bring^tng  with  him  from  Gbuzni 
the  gates  of  Somnath.  General  PoUodc  at  the  aame  time 
marched  on  Caubool  through  the  fiUal  Passes  of  Gundamudc 
and  Huft  Kotul,  defeating  on  his  way  an  Aighan  army  of 
16,000  men  imder  Akbar  Khan.  The  success  was  comj^ete^ 
for  not  only  were  the  prisoners  recovered  and  the  enemy  de» 
feated  on  every  field  and  height  where  they  had  befors  daimed 
a  victory>  but  a  detachment  penetrating  into  the  mdmtain 
fastnesses  beyond  Caubool  recaptured  the  gfeat  stores  of 
plunder  which  had  been  taken  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Caubool  force.  It  was  then  that,  exactly  four  years  aft^  the 
first  declaration  of  war*.  Lord  Ellenboroughf  declared  his 
resolution  of  withdrawing  our  armies  from  A%hanistan.  In 
that  remarkable  document  he  briefly  recapitulated  the  causes 
of  the  original  invasion, — the  supposed  hostility  of  Dost  Mi^ 
homed,  the  supposed  popularity  of  Shah  Shoojah  with  his 
subjects,  his  assassination  and  the  subsequent  anarchy.  He 
then  touched  on  the  errors  and  disasters  of  the  Caubool  de- 
tachment, the  treachery  which  had  consummated  them  and 
the  repeated  victories  of  the  late  short  campaign. 

*'  To  force  a  sovcreigD  upon  a  reluctant  people,"  he  said,  "  would  be  as 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is  with  the  principles  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, tending  to  place  the  arms  and  resources  of  that  people  at  the 
disposal  of  the  first  in%'ader,  and  to  impose  the  burden  of  supporttog  a 
sovereign,  without  the  prospect  of  benefit  from  his  alliance. 

" Content  with  the  limits  nature  appears  to  have  assigned  to  its 

empire,  the  government  of  India  will  devote  all  its  eflfbrts  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  general  peace,  to  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns 
and  chiefs  its  allies,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  own  faithful 
subjects.    The  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Indus,  and  the  mountainous 

•  Dsted  October  1.  1838.  f  Notification  dated  October  1,  1842. 
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and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  AfghauataQ.  wilt  be  placed  between  the 
Britub  army  and  an  enemy  approachiug  from  the  west,  if  indeed  such  an 
enemy  there  can  be.  and  no  longer  between  the  army  aad  its  aapplics.  The 
enormous  expenditure  required  for  the  support  of  a  large  force  in  a  false 
military  position,  at  a  distance  from  its  own  frontier  and  its  resources,  will 
no  longer  arrest  erery  meuure  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  of 
the  people.  The  combined  army  of  England  and  of  India,  superior  in 
equipment,  in  discipline,  in  valour  and  iu  the  officers  by  whom  it  is  com- 
manded, to  any  force  which  can  be  opposed  to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in 
unassailable  strength  upon  its  own  soil,  and  for  ever,  under  the  blessing 
of  Proridence,  preserve  the  glorious  empire  it  has  won,  in  security  and 
in  honour." 

Thus,  in  a  few  words,  the  notiiication  traces  the  moving 
causes  of  our  retinquishmcnt  of  Afghanistan.  A  monarch 
found  to  be  impopular  was  a  burden  and  expense  to  the 
Indian  government,  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of  strength 
in  case  of  apprehended  invasion.  A  false  military  position 
requiring  a  vast  expense  to  maintain  it,  with  no  compensating 
advantages,  could  not  be  too  soon  abandoned ;  and  with  those 
armies,  which  he  so  emphaticallv  declares  to  be  superior  to 
any  that  can  be  brought  against  them,  in  possession  of  the 
principal  places  of  the  country  and  exulting  in  their  recent 
successes,  Lord  Ellenborough  felt  that  the  moment  for  with- 
drawing was  arrived.  Events  had  already  passed  a  like  sen- 
tence on  both  the  principle  and  details  of  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan. 

One  passage  of  our  extract  has  been  a  source  of  much 
causeless  invective  against  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  by  the 
conquest  of  Sinde  the  Indus  had  been  again  passed  and  the 
supposed  pledge  not  to  do  so  had  been  broken.  That  pledge 
was  never  given.  Whoever  reads  the  passage  alluded  to, 
with  the  honest  purpose  of  understanding  its  meaning,  will 
perceive  that  no  specification  ia  made  of  the  limits  w^hich 
nature  has  assigned  to  our  empire, — that  the  whole  basing 
of  tlie  Indus,  which  had  always  hitherto  been  considered 
the  natimd  bouadury,  may  be  meant  as  well  as  the  left  bank 
of  that  river;  one  thing  only  is  clear,  that  Afghanistan  is 
not  includecL  The  succeeding  sentence  does  not  define 
those  limits,  but  points  out  the  military  blunder  which 
was  oommitted  iu  placing  rivers,  mountain-passes  and  barba- 
rous tribes  between  our  army  and  its  supplier,  lliat  blunder 
will  not  again  be  committed ;  but  in  case  of  foreign  invasionj 
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The  reception  of  the  Tictoriooa  armicB  hj  the  annj  of  rt- 
•erve,  the  review  of  the  nniled  fonea,  amounting  to  Hatty- 
three  rcgimenta  and  102  gons,  by  Lord  EUenbcxioagh,  who 
waa  accompanied  by  nmnerons  Seik  and  Hindoo  x^aha,  »nA 
the  nrjoidnga  to  which  the  doee  of  the  war  and  the  re-union 
of  ao  many  troops  gave  rise,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by 
thoae  who  were  present.  We  cannot  however  paaa  over  in 
silence  the  much  talked-of  gates  of  Somnath. 

Afler  their  long  repose  of  dght  centuries  in  the  tomb  of 
Hultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni,  these  gates  were  brought  again 
as  a  trophy  to  India,  only  to  excite  in  that  oountiy  and 
throughout  Europe  a  degree  of  temporary  attention  sudi  as 
no  piece  of  wood  acknowledged  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity 
luw  ever  received.  The  attention  was  perhaps  attached  rather 
to  the  proclamation  by  Lord  £llenb(»t>ugfa  than  to  the  gatea 
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ives.  This  famous  document  we  object  to  on  several 
grounds.  It  was  an  unbusincss-likc  production :  the  facU 
were  all  assumed  and  were  all  unfounded.  There  is  no  temple 
of  Somnatb,  there  are  no  priests  to  serve  the  shrine,  there  are 
even  no  Hindoos  to  worship  at  it ;  where  the  ruin  now  stands, 
the  entire  population  is  Mabomedan.  The  proclamation  was 
written  in  a  Hindoo  spirit,  it  spoke  of  the  despoiled  tomb  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  and  of  the  insult  of  800  years  being  avenged; 
but  it  was  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  chiefs  and  people 
of  India,  a  large  and  most  influential  portion  of  whom  ore 
Mahomedans,  and  to  them  its  exultation  was  wormwood,  its 
coogratulatioos  gall.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  India, 
the  history  or  existence  of  the  gates  of  Somnath  was  not 
known;  the  Hindoos  had  no  gratitude  for  their  restoration, 
the  Mahomedans  who  heard  of  it  felt  aggrieved.  But  wc 
object  not  less  to  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  proclamation. 
Had  the  gates  been  given  to  some  existing  temple,  the  net 
might  have  been  accepted  as  a  mark  of  the  good-will  of  the 
government ;  but  the  proclamation  did  more,  it  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  Hindoos  as  against  the  Mahomedans. 

The  natives  of  India  have  been  misgoverned  by  despots  for 
centuries.  In  this  school  they  haveatt^edan  almost  morbid 
quickness  in  judging  characters :  any  straining  afler  eHect^  any 
aasumption  of  sentiments  which  are  not  felt,  never  ciscape  de- 
tection. No  man  tlicreforc  supposed  tliat  the  adoption  of  the 
Hindoo  cause  was  heart-felt, — that  it  was  other  than  a  politic 
measure;  and  the  unusual  style  of  the  proclamation,  which  was 
intended  to  touch  their  feelings,  was  quite  ineffectual  We 
trust  that  it  will  never  again  be  had  recourse  to.  The  course 
of  the  British  Government  is  plain  ;  its  views  are  honourable, 
its  language  should  be  sincere.  In  assuming  a  turgid  style,  it 
places  itself  in  a  false  position  and  dresses  itself  in  borrowed 
and  unaccustomed  clothing,  which  it  wears  but  awkwardly. 
Its  subjects  are  too  calm  and  acute  to  be  dazzled  or  decci\'ed  as 
the  French  were  by  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon,  but  they  put 
confidence  in  the  plain-spoken  words  of  Englishmen, 

The  Afghan  campaign  has  hitherto  engaged  our  whole  at- 
tention, but  it  occupied  only  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
Governor-general.  We  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  energy  which  he  carried  into  every  matter  which  he  un- 
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dertook.  We  must  first  enter  more  at  large  on  a  subject  which 
has  already  been  alluded  to,, — the  elevation  of  the  militarjr 
^  and  tlie  depression  of  the  civil  service.  This  must  be  undt 
stood  before  the  general  spirit  of  much  of  Lord  Elleuborough^ 
government  can  be  appreciated.  He  hod  been  but  a  short 
time  in  India  when  it  was  generally  known  that  he 
favourable  opinion  of  the  civil  branch  of  the  Compan; 
viccj  while  he  displayed  a  very  opposite  feeling  towards  tb£ 
military.  To  the  latter  considerable  attention  was  paid^H 
honorary  aide-de-camps  were  appointed,  and  everythia^^l 
which  was  reported  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govemor-gen^ 
ral  (much  of  it  from  his  own  mouth),  tended  to  show  that  the 
army  would  be  his  peculiar  care.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
transpired  with  regard  to  the  civil  service  showed  very  ciif- 
ferent  sentiments  towards  them.  Mixed  with  opinions  ex- 
tremely adverse  to  the  conduct  of  civihnns  who  had  had  close 
official  relations  with  his  predecessor,  and  esj>ccially  in  coi 
nection  with  the  Afghan  war,  was  a  crowd  of  anecdotes  wl 
went  the  round  of  India,  of  jokes  cut  on  the  elerks  by  wh( 
India  is  governed,  and  sarcasms  on  individuals,  w hlch  we  can 
easily  supiH)se  were  not  intended  to  be  put  in  general  circulation. 
Later  experience  has  not  disturbed  the  opinion  then  formed 
by  the  public.  The  question  however  is  a  ditHcult  one  £briit 
to  grapple  with,  solely  on  account  of  the  concision  of  idflH 
in  which,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  seema  to  originate^  It 
is  one  question  whether  negotiations  which  may  lead  to  WA^H 
such  as  those  in  Slnde,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  cH 
general  in  command  of  the  troops  which  arc  prepared  for 
sen'ice,  or  of  an  officer  (whether  of  tlie  civil  or  military  service), 
who,  holding  a  diplomatic  situation,  corresponds  with  the  go* 
vemment  and  receives  from  it  the  responsibility  of  dedanog 
war  or  pence.  It  is  another  question  whether,  after  war  has 
been  declared,  the  general  should  possess  full  and  unshackled 
powers  of  action.  It  is  yet  atiothcr,  whether  purdj  civil 
offices,  such  as  that  of  judge,  are  l>est  execttted  by  a  military 
officer,  or  by  a  person  whose  profession  it  is  to  devote  hia  tifo 
to  those  duties. 
r  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  may  make  it  less  difficult  to  sohv 
J  these  questions.  There  are  two  classes  of  English  pubUc  aer- 
\    vaats  in  India,  the  civil  and  the  military.    The  profewion  af 
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the  civil  service  is  solely  to  administer  the  civil  government  i 
that  of  the  military  Is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  chiefly  with  tlieir 
repments.  For  these  purposes  each  rlaaa  is  originally  pre- 
pared. The  civilian  goes  to  India  at  eighteen  or  more, — the 
cadet  at  sixteen :  the  two  extra  years  are  employed  by  the 
ibrmer  in  receiving  an  admirable  education  to  tit  him  for  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  at  the  college  in  England.  The 
cadet  likewise  usually  receives  education  at  the  military 
college;  but  besides  losing  the  two  most  valuable  years  of 
education,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  his  attention  is  directed 
to  such  pursuits  as  are  Ukely  to  fit  him  for  the  military  profes- 
Mon.  The  civilian  on  arriving  in  India  has  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  two  Indian  languages  before  he  can  enter  the  public 
service;  and  from  the  date  of  his  entering  it,  he  is,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  Indian  life,  acquiring  experience  in  the 
branch  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  attached.  The 
cadet  immediately  joina  his  regiment ;  and,  in  a  country 
where  the  climate  indisposes  to  mental  exertion,  in  a  profes- 
aion  where  such  exertion  is  perhaps  not  very  much  in  vogue, 
placed  at  an  early  age  in  sudden  independence  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  regimental  duties,  and  where  in  the  society  of 
hia  brother  officers  there  are  numberless  modes  of  killing  time, 
it  is  not  suqjrizing  il',  in  the  general  absence  of  intellectual 
conversation  or  books,  these  things  engage  little  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  situation  of  the  civilian  would  be  not  dissimilar, 
bad  he  not  the  duties  of  his  otticc  to  learn  and  to  perform, 
the  conversation  of  his  seniors  regarding  these  duties,  the 
wish  and  hope  of  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  a  neces- 
sity which  few  do  not  feci  of  reading,  with  a  view  to  practical 
application,  all  the  works  which  exist  on  Indian  statesman- 
ship. 

When  therefore  we  consider  that,  in  every  province  of 
India  governed  by  the  English,  extensive  reforms  are  gradu- 
ally introduced, — that  a  complicated  system  of  written  law  and 
practice  springs  up,  to  administer  which  successfully  requires 
offioen  long  practised  in  its  details,  and  that  that  system  has 
dll  now  been  administered  by  the  civil  sei^icc, — wc  shall  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  advantages  of  long  practice  and 
of  a  life-long  education  give  the  civiUan  the  better  chance  of 
executing  those  duties  well.     There  are,  however,  in  the  Iti'- 


dian.anny  certain  otsfT  utciatioQ%  (such  for  instance  as  thois 
J^  (f  the  'eamTOJHWiriat  uii  pc^c^  wliich  place  the  boldeis 
not  only  in  contact  wiih  aepoj^  communication  with  whoiat 
affivdi  no  opportonitieB  of  leuiung  the  native  cbamcterj  bi4 
also  with  the  population  generally.  There  are  also  in  eo  lai^ 
a  body  many  men  who  are  not  content  to  sit  doi^^  in  igno^ 
ranee  of  everything  but  the  dutiei  of  the  parade,  and  whos^ 
taste  for  hij^ieratudiea  is  created  b^  talents  capable  of  pursiiiog 
them  with  success.  Among  such  men,  or  theoretically  amon^ 
8uch»ithas  beencustomazy  to  select  officera  to  fill  d^domatic 
ntoations  and  to  administer  the  govermnent  rf  newty  adqnired 
territories.  The  system  c^^ipcnnting  military  men  to  the  latter 
duties  arose  from  the  unfitness  of  the  dvil  aervioey  as  regarded 
the  native  languages,  half  a  centuiy  ago.  That  unfitness  no 
longer  exists ;  but  the  civilian  grows  up  under  a  complicated 
ayatem^  and  firequentiy  peihi^  devotee  hia  attcnticm  not  to 
In^an  government  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  ring^  Innndi  of  those 
departments  unknown  to  native  states,  whidi  exist  under  the 

«^  English  rule.  This  partial  view  the  military  man  haa  no 
opportunity  of  forming;  the  aimy  therefore  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  statmnen.    Hie  fiune  of  Msl- 

^  colm  and  Munro  rests  on  a  civil  haw,  and  we  ahould  at  tins 
moment  find  no  difficcdty  in  naming  anKmg  military  men  in 
dvil  office  at  least  one  consummate  practical  statymnan  in 
matters  of  internal  administration,  and  another  equally  di- 
stinguished for  his  knowledge  of  our  diplomatic  relations.  The 
great  body,  however,  of  our  Indian  possessbns  is  now,  and 
we  are  convinced  must  continue  to  be,  administered  by  the 
dvil  service.  The  members  of  that  service  constitute  the 
moral  tie  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  tr^  which  it 
governs  and  the  British  nation.  In  that  tract  aE  the  courts 
of  law,  every  branch  of  the  revenue^  eveiy  power  of  govern- 
ment which  enters  into  the  very  core  of  sodety,  every  great 
reform  which  British  statesmanship  has  introduced,  all  are 
administered  by  the  dvil  service.  It  is,  we  regret  to  think, 
on  such  a  body  that  Lord  EUenborough  has  done  what  in  him 

.'  lay  to  throw  discredit.  If  the  civil  service  needs  reform,  the 
necessity  should  be  calmly  discussed  and  deliberately  acted 
upon ;  but  for  a  Governor-general  to  discredit  it  while  it  exists 
is  simply  suicide. 
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'^Lord  Ellcnborough  has  taken  every  occasion  to  praise  and 
to  favour  the  Indian  army,  and  no  man  can  grudge  those 
gallant  men  either  praise  or  favour :  but  when  he  declared,  in 
a  speech  at  a  public  dinner  at  Barrackpore,  that  India  is  go- 
verned by  the  sword,  a  declaration  which  put  in  action  the 
pen  of  e\'ery  newspaper  writer  in  that  country,  he  was  as  one 
who  boasted  of  the  temper  of  his  eword  while  he  neglected 
the  body  which  was  to  wield  it.  In  a  country  where  authority 
is  simply  prescriptive,  and  where  the  population  is  composed 
of  adverse  races,  there  is  no  lack  of  persons  who,  from  de- 
spising a  weak  civil  administrator,  will  proceed  to  dispute  his 
orders. 

The  civilized  nations  of  Europe  look  with  infinite  interest 
on  the  great  Anglo-Indian  empire.  Wherever  therefore  this 
Review  is  circiUated  throughout  Europe,  we  wish  it  to  be  un* 
dert&tood  that  India  is  not  governed  by  the  sword.  France, 
self-governed,  has  an  army  of  450,000  men,  with  a  population 
of  thirty-four  millions ;  India,  with  a  government  of  foreigners, 
a  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  and  an  area 
equal  to  all  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  has  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  troops.  In  both  countries  in- 
ternal and  external  dangers  require  a  large  standing  army, 
and  without  it  the  state  could  not  exist;  yet  no  one  sup- 
poses that  France  is  governed  by  the  sword.  It  is  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  regular  civil  administration,  guided  by  the 
great  principles  of  European  civilization  in  its  progressive 
course  of  improvement,  that  tlie  tie  exists  which  binds  India 
to  England,  Without  the  army,  in  India  as  in  France,  that 
administration  would  not  exist.  The  proof  of  our  assertion 
lies  in  a  small  compass.  In  which  country,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  has  there  been  oftenest  occasion  to  call  out  troops  in 
order  to  put  down  civil  coramotion,^ — in  the  BrittEjh  posses- 
sions in  India,  or  in  France  ?  In  France.  The  solution  of  that 
great  problem,  the  future  fate  of  India,  lies  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. From  that  must  spring  all  material  improve- 
ment, all  education  and  the  gradual  instruction  of  the  public 
mind.  In  that,  as  years  pass  on,  the  natives  may  gradually 
aspire  to  higher  offices,  when  fitted  by  increased  qualifications : 
wliile  we  can  specify  no  progressive  benefit  which  is  likely  to 
derived  from  the  army. 
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WeooDceive  thai  Lord  Ellenbonrag^a 
the  civil  terrice  did  not  origiiuae  with  hinueK  Tlie  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  had  ^>erienoey  etpeciaily  in  the  Peninsnlft— 
and  in  the  case  of  hit  predeoeaaor  there.  Sir  J.  Moore,— of 
the  improfHriety  of  permitting  dviliana  to  have  the  ali^^iteat 
-  control  over  a  genial  in  the  fidd*  That  oonchiaion  waa  per- 
hapa  generalized  by  hia  subsequent  experience  of  civil  affidrs ; 
and  a  comparison  between  the  prompt  and  exact  manner  in 
which  the  militaiy  officers  of  his  staff  diqiatdicd  bwsincBS, 
with  the  occasional  slovenly  and  always  less  prompt  manner 
in  which  official  clerks,  who  are  not  before  an  enemy  in  the 
field,  performed  it  in  England.  He  had,  we  doubt  not,  re- 
collections of  the  days  when  it  was  neceasary  to  select  militaiy 
men — Munro,  Read  and  others — for  civil  offices  in  India,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  service  of  that  day  not  having  the 
needful  qualifications.  He  had  too  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  advising  of  the  Afghan  war,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
an  army,  was  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  civilians  with 
military  affairs.  We  shall  see  it  stated  likewise  In  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Ellenborough*  by 
Iiord  Wellesley,  from  whom  also  this  sentiment  was  derived:— 

"  One  of  the  main  cautes  of  tucceii  in  the  operstioDS  of  tlie  army  wa» 
my  entire  undivided  confidence  in  the  officer  placed  in  the  chief  comnuusd 

•f"  of  the  troopB  employed.  So  far  was  I  from  the  enonuous  absurdity  of 
mixing  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  or  the  still  greater  of  permitting 
the  civil  authuritioa  to  eraharrasB  the  military  by  direct  interference  and  by 
usurpation  of  command,  that  I  subjected  all  civil  authority  to  the  general 

officer  in  the  chief  military  command In  my  brother's  letter  to  your 

Lordship  I  perceive  tliat  he  has  particularly  pointed  out  this  moat  fatal 
error The  peace  of  India  is  maintained  by  the  military  strength  of  the 

\.  Uritisli  power.  Nothing  can  tend  so  directly  to  impair  the  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity of  uur  armies  as  the  interference  of  subordiaate  civil  agents  in  the 
detail  of  their  movements.  It  would  be  strange  to  see  a  British  army  com- 
manded by  clerks  and  secretaries  from  the  official  bureau,  but  still  more 
strange  to  see  such  a  budy  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  State  to  usurp 
luid  tu  L'XL-rcise  the  military  power  of  the  generals,  etc. 

"  Whatever  of  calamity  befel  us,  I  ascribe  to  the  first  fatal  error,  the  em- 
ployment uf  civil  clerkii  on  high  military  comnaand.^' 

From  tliti  slur  thrown  oa  clerks  and  secretaries,  in  a  par- 
ticuhir  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  a  general  contempt 


*  Dated  Julv  30,  1842. 
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for  non-military  persons.  We  conceive  Lord  EllenborougVs 
prepoBsesaiona  againat  the  civil  service  to  have  originated  in 
that  coofusiun.  Of  the  other  two  questions  indicated  above, — 
one,  Uiat  a  general  in  the  Eeld  should  be  unfettci'ed  by  any 
control  of  civil  otficers,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  denied  by 
any  one  for  many  years  ; — the  other,  regarding  the  propriety 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  general  or  of  a  civil  othcer  the 
negotiations  before  an  expected  declaration  of  war,  we,  aa 
lovers  of  justice,  answer  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  on  this 
question  that  the  fate  of  Sindc  hung. 

This  Review  in  a  former  number  contained  an  article  on 
Sinde,  in  which  there  was  perhaps  hardly  space  to  enter  in 
detail  on  the  circumstance  to  which  wc  allude.  Major  Ou- 
tram,  who  had  ser\'ed  as  minister  at  the  court  of  the  Ameers 
under  Lord  Auckland  and  for  some  months  under  Lord  El* 
lenborough — and,  as  was  supposed,  very  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  government — wua  suddenly  removed  from  his  office 
with  all  his  subordinate  officers  on  the  15th  November  1842, 
and  the  whole  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who  had  been  a  ievf  months  in  India  and  had 
shortly  before  been  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  Sinde, 
was  ordered  to  take  also  the  direction  of  the  negotiations  then 
carrying  on  with  the  Ameers.  He  assumed  that  direction, 
and  the  consequences  are  written  in  history,  lie  had  no 
knowledge  of  a  native  language,  of  the  native  character,  or  of 
any  form  of  diplomacy.  If  he  blustered  and  frigliteued  the 
Ameers  when  it  would  have  been  better  to  speak  temjicrately, — 
\£  he  blundered  and,  by  advising  an  Ameer  tu  take  refuge  with 
his  rival)  so  complicated  atfairs  that  the  Beloochees  could  not 
be  restrained  from  fighting, —  it  was  no  fault  of  his :  he  did 
liis  best.  Moreover,  prize-money,  ribbons  and  grand  crosses, 
the  thanks  of  both  liouses  of  parliament,  the  governorship  of 
a  conquered  kingdom  and  a  name  in  Indian  history  in  the 
back-ground,  and,  near  at  hand,  the  aspirations  of  a  gallant 
army  eager  to  be  led  on,  will  ]>repo8sess  any  mind  however 
formed.  To  attain  all  these  things  it  was  only  necessary  to 
advance,  while  peace  would  bring  none  of  them.  Wc  would 
have  excluded  a  Repealer  from  the  jury  in  the  Dublin  state 
trials :  ii  fortiori^  we  would  have  placed  in  other  hands  than 
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those  of  Sir  C.  Napier  the  determination  of  peace  or  war. 
Few  minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  bb  able  to  decide  with 
perfect  fairness  and  impartiality  in  such  a  case,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  wish  never  to  see  negotiations  directed 

^  bv  a  commander-in-chief  until  after  war  has  been  dedared* 
We  impute,  however^  no  blame  to  Lord  Ellenborough  for 
placing  him  there.  He  was  working  out  a  principle,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  convinced,  and  which  vras  apparently 
upheld  by  men  more  experienced  than  himself.  He  erred 
only  in  harshness  to  Major  Outram  and  his  subordinates  in 
carrying  out  his  principles. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Govemor-G^eneral's  feelings 
towards  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  we  believe 
them  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance  from  an  earnest  de- 

f^  sire  to  promote  efficiency,  and  a  belief  that  he  was  doing  so 
in  the  course  he  pursued  towards  them.  Prom  that  conclu- 
sion, indeed,  we  entirely  dissent ;  but  we  are  desirous  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  distributed  the  patronage 
placed  in  his  hands.  The  promotion  of  the  deserving  and  the 
removal  of  those  whom  he  considered  inefficient — ^in  short  the 
perfect  performance  of  the  public  service — seem  to  have  been 
his  ruling  objects.  Whether  he  was  personally  examining  the 
transports  destined  to  convey  troops  to  China,  or  inspecting 
the  quarters  of  a  native  regiment  and  ordering  its  removal  to 
a  better  locality,  or  showering  rewards  on  the  army  which  had 
distinguished  itself  in  the  field,  he  seems  to  have  continually 
kept  this  object  in  view.  In  pursuance  of  it  he  published  an 
order,  four  months  after  his  arrival,  declaring  that  military 
officers  on  the  staff  were  henceforth  to  consider  such  employ- 
ments as  granted  only  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  that  that 
term  was  not  to  be  renewed  unless  on  special  grounds,  having 
regard  only  to  the  good  of  the  service.  It  was  further  de- 
clared that  all  such  employments  are  "  necessarily  held  only 

-i      during  the  pleasure  of  the  government." 

The  principle  thus  broadly  laid  down  requires,  in  order  to 
become  generally  applicable  in  India,  that  all  civil  offices 
should  be  held  by  military  men ;  and  it  gives  therefore  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  desiring  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the 
civil  service  and  the  substitution  of  military  officers,  which  it 
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was  believed  thai  Lord  Ellcnborough  would  willingly  have 
effected.  Civilians  have  never  been  subject  hitherto  to  sud- 
den removal  without  trial  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  government ; 
emplojrment  may  be  called  their  natural  state, — removal  is  a 
fall  from  affluence  to  poverty.  The  natural  state  of  a  military 
man,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  with  his  regiment.  It  ia  by  the 
favour  of  the  government  that  he  receives  a  ciWl  situation  and 
higher  pay ;  it  is  by  its  pleasure  that  he  is  sent  back  to  his  re- 
giment ;  and,  far  from  complaining,  he  should  rejoice  at  having 
been  placed  at  all  in  a  more  lucrative  othce.  It  can  only  have 
been  in  consequence  of  some  such  views  that  Major  Outrara 
and  his  subordinates  were  ordered  back  to  their  regiments  y" 
without  thanks,  or  blame,  or  warning. 

The  complete  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  offices  being 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  was  exhibited  in  the 
sudden  removal  of  all  the  officers  who  were  employed  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories. 
Some,  we  believe,  were  civil  and  some  military.  In  that 
country  and  Bundelcund  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  and  con- 
tinued for  a  year.  We  are  unable  to  reliitc  the  causes  of  this 
event;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  number  of  half 
independent  chiefs  it  contains,  added  greatly  to  the  ditlicully 
of  putting  it  down.  No  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  de- 
ments of  the  ejected  individuals,  but  on  their  own  public  cor- 
respondence the  Governor-General  condemned  them.  The 
whole  of  the  civil  officers  were  removed,  the  local  battalion  and 
constabulary  force  were  dissolved,  a  new  body  of  civil  officers 
was  appointed  on  a  new  system  and  coraposeJ  solely  of  mili- 
tary men,  and  a  military  police  organized.  We  have  notliing 
to  object  to  in  the  mere  fact  of  these  measures  having  been 
adopted  if  they  were  necessary ;  but  we  look  with  suspicion 
on  the  complete  and  instantaneous  eradication  of  a  whole 
system  of  government  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  one. 
Houses  built  of  cards  seldom  stand  firm,  and  the  dwellers 
under  such  houses  can  have  little  confidence  in  their  perma- 
nence. Such  a  crash  is  enough  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  years.  The  effisct  of  so  sudden  a  change  is  not 
confined  to  that  one  locality.  There  arises  among  the  officers 
of  government  a  general  feehng  of  the  instability  of  present 
things,  and  this  feeling  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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,  to  wiioai  ipp^  i*  es^>  prevents 
•tictdi  of  power.    Bat  to  the  priKipfte  that 
oficeBaffc  held  at  the  pAnsure  of  gwcnuncat,  there  is  a 
^     objectioQ.     Erm  with  the  great  abilities  aod  good  xnl 
which  no  one  has  denied  to  Lofd  KBabaraa^  ita 
aiylifaiiiwi  has  been  sometimes  the  icteiscof 
and,  as  human  nature  is  unfortuoatelr  imperfect,  there  is 
■ecuiUj  for  the  mme  qualities  atways  |?uidiiigthe| 
In  the  event  of  their  being  absent,  the  persons  who 
office  are  given  up,  bound  hand  aod  foot,  to  be  dealt  with 
pleasure  by  persons  who  may  be  actuated  bv  corrupt  mi 
One  contingeitcy  is  by  no  means  impo&sible.     Should 
powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors  be  abolished  at  the 
tion  of  tbeir  present  charter,  the  government  of  Inifia 
be  acted  on  directly  by   the    force  of  English  parties,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  preveni  the  bias  of  psrty< 
actuating  removals  &om  office.     We  tnist  however  that 
a  speculation  is  ^-isionary,  and  that  the  Court  of 
may  long  exist  to  be  the  security  of  our  Indian  empire* 

Lord  Ellenborougb,  we  have  said,  saw  fit  to  condemn  more 
than  one  of  his  predecessor's  acts.  It  is  not  now  our  buslncaa 
to  consider  the  merits  of  Lord  Auckland's  government; 
ever  ably  therefore  it  was  conducted,  or  whatever  blei 
may  be  detected  in  it,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pi 
to  a<iBume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  whatever 
Ellenborough  condemned  deserved  the  sentence.  The  n^ 
fication  quoted  a  few  pages  back  was  one  example  of  such  a 
condemnation.  That  document,  assuming  that  it  was  the 
British  Government  that  spoke,  is  a  declaration  that  the  data 
on  which  Afghanistan  was  invaded  have  been  found  to  be 
incorrect ;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  (and  the  British  Govmji 
ment  i^  suffieleutly  strong  and  respected  not  to  shrink  froi 
such  an  avowal)  that  an  error  haa  been  committed  and 
it  will  not  be  persevered  in  merely  for  fear  of  misconstru< 
tion.  Though  the  person  directing  the  government 
changed,  the  government  itself,  aj»  looked  on  by  its  subji 
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"was  the  same,  and  that  identity  was  not  irreconcilable  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  error.  In  this  single  instance  therefore, 
liad  it  stood  alone,  \re  should  have  seen  nothing  more  than 
the  act  of  a  firm-minded  statesman;  but  unfortunately  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  Subsequent  proceedings  become 
coupled  with  it.  The  whole  seem  to  belong  to  a  case  of  "  Ellen- 
borough  versus  Auckland."  They  signify  that  the  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  preceding 
Governor-General.  A  chasm  therefore  opens  between  the 
present  and  the  past ;  and  scr\icc3  under  the  former  dynasty, 
were  this  true,  would  no  longer  be  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye.  What  would  be  the  result  if  each  succeeding  Governor- 
General  acted  in  the  same  manner  ?  Would  it  be  difficult  for 
his  successor  to  throw  discredit  on  Lord  Ellenborough's 
government  ?  or  was  there  ever  a  man  plAced  in  a  situation 
of  such  responsibility,  so  little  subject  to  error  that  an  enemy 
could  not  find  fault  with  some  act  of  his  ?  The  effect  of  a 
Governor-General  permitting  himself  to  condemn  publicly  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor  can  only  be  injurious:  it  must 
excite  animosities,  weaken  attachment  and  diminish  the  re- 
spectability of  the  government.  It  is  a  thrusting  forward  of 
the  individual,  as  if  it  was  a  single  man  who  was  to  blame ;  but 
the  condemnation  falls  in  fact  on  the  whole  system.  Their 
mutability  is  the  curse  of  Asiatic  governments ;  the  strength 
of  the  English  rule  lies  in  its  stability. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  Lord 
Ellcnborough's  career;  some  things  which  wc  think  blemishes 
we  have  remarked  upon.  On  the  subject  of  Sinde  we  have 
but  few  observations  to  make.  From  the  first  deceit  em- 
ployed by  Sir  A.  Burnes  in  order  to  obtain  pennission  to  na- 
vigate the  Indus,  to  the  unjustified  imposition  of  a  fine  and 
penal  treaty  by  Lord  Auckland,  the  English  government  ex- 
hibited only  its  talent  or  its  power,  not  its  justice.  Under 
that  treaty,  extracted  as  it  was  by  threats,  the  Ameers  have 
since  been  deprived  of  their  country.  Some  of  them  in- 
trigued against  the  English  ;  demands  were  made  upon  them, 
and,  whether  the  whole  of  the  alleged  intrigues  were  proved 
and  the  whole  o£  the  demands  were  fair,  or  otherwise,  they 
woidd  have  yielded  ;  but  their  followers  would  not  yield, 
Trickerj'  on  a  vital  point  had  been  committed  by  the  misma- 
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i^agement  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  the  most  turbulent  of  the 

^  Belooches  attacked  the  British  envoy.  The  die  thus  once 
cast,  the  whole  with  one  accord  joined  to  repel  the  advancing 
British  army,  and  were  defeated  at  Meeanee.  S<mie  of  the 
Ameers  had  been  guilty  of  the  intrigues  aQeged  against  them ; 
some  were  charged  with  acts  of  little  consequence.  Against 
some  there  was  no  manner  of  charge  whatever,  and  they  did 
not  even  appeu:  in  the  field  against  us.     Bnt  one  doom  was 

/^  pronounced  against  the  whole.  Those  who  had  been  friendly 
or  passive  were  equally  mulcted,  with  those  who  had  been 
hostile,  in  the  loss  of  all  their  possessions.  From  the  begin- 
ning, therefore,  of  our  closer  intimacy  with  Sinde,  there  is 
nothing  which  it  gives  us  satisfaction  to  reflect  om  It  would 
be  well  if  it  were  more  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
conducting  of  our  (preign  relations,  or  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory unjustly,  or  with  the  appearance  and  general  belief  of 
ibjustice,  is  not  merely  an  isolated  act,  which  brings  discredit 
on  the  character  of  the  Indian  government,  but  directly 
weakens  the  title  by  which  the  possessions  already  acquired 
are  held* 

The  causes  of  the  battle  of  Gwalior  are  too  little  known  to 
enable  us  to  state  distinctly  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  the 
campaign  in  Afghanistan  deserved  a  special  notice,  for  it  was 
the  most  brilliant  and  important  of  all  those  which  have  esta- 

1  blished  or  increased  the  English  power.  It  added  no  provinces 
to  our  empire,  but  it  restored  what  was  of  more  value  than 
many  provinces,  the  honour  of  our  arms.  To  the  Governor- 
General  all  the  credit  is  due  of  placing  entire  confidence  in  the 
commanders,  of  allowing  no  petty  reserve  to  stand  between 
himself  and  them,  of  giving  or  receiving  freely  every  useful 
suggestion,  of  aiding  to  restore  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  and 
finally,  afler  actively  urging  on  all  the  military  preparations, 
sf  throwing  away  none  of  the  military  advantages  he  had 
gained,  but  of  placing  them  all  before  the  Asiatic  world  in  the 

4-  most  conspicuous  point  of  view.  The  whole  management  of 
the  campaign,  from  the  first  moment  of  deep  despondency 
to  those  final  brilliant  successes,  is  a  model  which  future 

-*-  directors  of  military  operations  will  do  well  to  study.  It 
Would  be  difficult  to  point  out  another  person  who,  arriving 
Iht  that  time  of  difficulty,  eould  have  grappled  with  all  it» 
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dangers  with  so  much  ease  and  have  overcome  them  with  such 
signal  succei»s. 

It*  we  dia&ent  from  his  sweeping  assertion  in  one  of  the 
government  proclamations,  that  "  the  first  of  all  professions 
"  is  that  of  a  soldier,  and  the  first  of  all  rewards  is  military 
**  honour,"  wc  are  yet  not  insensible  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  Lord  ElleDborough'*s  patronage  of  the  army. 

Comparing  the  present  with  any  other  moment  of  our  In- 
dian history,  and  more  especially  with  that  at  which  he  re- 
ceived the  government,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  actual  military 
power.  That  power,  as  regards  men  and  means,  doubtless 
existed,  but  its  existence  was  undeveloped  and  unknown. 
There  was  formerly  little  doubt  that  it  could  overcome  all 
internal  enemies  who  could  by  any  probability  be  opposed  to 
it : — there  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  can  overcome  all  enemies^ 
both  internal  and  external,  llie  display  of  military  force  by 
Lord  Ellcnboroiigh,  as  well  as  the  successful  campaigns  of 
Afghanistan^  Siude  and  Gwalior,  have  exhibited  the  power 
of  Britain  in  the  East  in  this  strong  light,  while  a  spirit  of 
entire  confidence  in  itself  animates  the  army.  In  the  short 
space  allotted  to  his  rule  he  has  efiected,  besides  his  more 
dazzling  military  measures,  several  civil  changes  of  conse- 
quence. The  separation  of  the  government  of  India  frum  that 
of  Bengal  was  u.seful ;  but  we  consider  the  abolition  of  transit 
duties  in  the  Madras  presidency  to  be  the  most  importsuit  of 
II.  If  the  los3  of  revenue  does  not  temporarily  cripple  the 
[government,  and  the  details  are  skilfully  carried  out,  this 
measure  is  undoubtedly  a  vtise  and  statesmanlike  act. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  Lord  EUenhorough's 
career  in  India,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  it  presents.  Superior  in  capacity  to  any 
recent  Governor-General,  more  Intimately  acquainted  with 
Indian  history  and  government  than  any  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  his  distribution  of  patronage  most  pure,  most  ener- 
getic in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
benefit,  he  has  yet  been  summarily  recalled.  That  recall  will 
moreover,  we  believe,  not  cause  a  very  general  dissatisfaction 
in  India,  where  not  a  few  have  watched  his  brilliant  ciu-eer 
with  the  anxiety  with  which  a  comet,  '*  with  fear  of  change 
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perplexing  moniirchB/'  wna  formerly  regarded*     How,  it  will 
he  asked,  has  it  happened  that,  with  such  qualiJications,  thia 
has  becD  the  result  ?     A  part  at  least  of  the  cause  may  b^ 
found  io  thatadmiratioD  of  military  glory  which  we  have  already 
^      noticed.     This,  coupled  with  other  circucnstaoces  which  we 
have  described  in  a  former  page,  naturally  resulted  hi  a  con- 
^      tempt  for  all  nou-miiitary  persons.    Uufortunatelyj  advice  (if 
a  Governor-General  wishes  for  any)  must  for  the  most  jwrt 
come  from  a  non*military  person.    Moreover,  in  this  insUnci?, 
the  Gavernor>General  had  aome  reason  to  suppose  his  owb 
knowledge  mflioieiil;  tebA  adHee^  '^  in  Mm  irAda  «  op//^ 
<ite  TOW  of  a  qncstionj  ymm  tMrHfaSent    Out  ofF  thus  Utimk 
.liie  BoWoM  whence  be  niiglit  defive  tiie  bamfitarj  iBatiiioto 
df  IttdKttt  gdremment, it k lOK^mrpiiAg  if  1m  aiiowol  tliat 
lie  ^  ndt  posaeM  fiii^m.    Of ttii^  8odii«ttt  ptodiimuiuu 
\ii  the  moat  notahle  inatanee.    HU  etfeigy  and  oonviDlioD  of 
1^  own  good  itttentiow  led  him,  if  wv  tbmy  ao  tern  i^  to 
hidividaaliBey  inatead  of  ayatematiring^  the  a{^plicatii»i  of  ^ 
pewera  of  hia  own  offiee,  aa  if  thai  akme  ww  the  governing 
.  ftroe  and  not  a  great  and  complicated  fffatem.  It  waa  in  thia 
i^irit  that  many  ofBeea  wore  dedared  to  he  held  at  the  |dea- 
aiixe  of  the  government.    It  waa  thna  thi^  hia  diai^iproval  oi 
the  ooorae  pmrsoed  by  hia  predeoeaaor  led  him  to  omdenm 
hxB  acta^  and  in  ao  doing  to  diaaodate  himadf  from  him  and 
from  all  preceding  Governors.    It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Indian  government  is  a  system ;  that  in  con- 
demning that  system,  of  which  he  is  a  part,  a  Grovemor- 
General  condemns  himself;  that  as  it  previously  existed,  inca- 
pacity might  preside,  and  yet  the  working  of  the  machine 
would  not  go  greatly  wrong :  but  if  the  enlargements  of  his 
own  functions  introduced  by  Ix>rd  EUenborough  were  to  be- 
come permanent,  nothing  but  consummate  skill  would  be  able 
to  guide  it  safely. 

We  believe  that  no  man  has  yet  comprehended,  in  all  its 

parts,  the  English  power  in  India  and  the  foundation  on 

4^      which  it  rests.    It  is  therefore  the  more  desirable  that  organic 

changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  government  should  not  be 

introduced  merely  at  the  will  of  one  man, — that  some  discus- 

on  should  be  required  before  such  changes  are  executed, — 

1  that,  until  they  are  determined,  the  government  should 
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be  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  as  hitherto.   One  word  more : 
ve  deprecate  the  practice  of  public  after-dinner  speeches  on 

^  the  part  of  a  Governor-General, 

It  was  a  novelty  to  the  nations  of  India  to  have  a  Governor- 
General  making  speeches  at  military  dinners^ — ^to  hear  him  un- 

^  fold  the  principles  of  his  government, — ^to  understand  from  the 
highest  authority  on  one  occasion  that  they  were  governed 
by  the  swon^  on  another  that  the  power  of  the  Enghah  lay 
in  their  union,  to  be  invited,  in  fact,  to  speculate  on  the 
sources  of  that  strength  which  they  behold,  and  which,  by 
being  understood,  may  be  most  easily  undermined,  or,  as 
familiarity  breeds  contempt,  must  become  less  respected.     It 

•f  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  press  in  India  is  free.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  any  public  functionary  should  thus  become  a 
contributor  in  person,  and  use  the  influence  of  his  office, 
however  unintentionally,  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  to 
publish  ill-considered  Uieories  of  the  nature  of  our  power. 
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The  veteran  liistormn  Prof,  Schlosscr  of  Heiclelbei^  has  brought 
out  the  first  imiiiber  of  hja 'Universal  Htstorj- for  the  People/ which 
promises  to  form  a  manual  of  lucid  %'iew8  of  history  in  a  ftmall  com- 
pass, that  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  A  bold  attempt  at  a  liisLury 
of  the  most  recent  portion  of  the  present  ceiUury  is  making  by  Dr. 
Bnrckbardt  in  a  '  History  of  the  World  from  the  foundattou  of  t!ie 
Holy  Alliance  to  the  death  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia/ 

Dr.  Burmeister  has  published  *  Contrihuiions  to  the  History  of 
Europe  iu  the  16th  ccutury,  from  the  archives  of  the  Hanse  Towns.* 
This  work  is  a  welcome  parallel  to  the  Belgian  records  published 
by  M.  Delpierre  and  other  writers,  and  a  useful  aeoonipaninient 
to  the  puhliirations  that  do  so  much  honour  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. When  will  the  pedantic  official  restrtcrions  be  removed  that 
prevent  English  autltors  from  having  unrestrained  access  to  our  rich 
fund  at  home  ?  If  the  Government  set  the  example,  the  private  ar- 
chives of  our  great  nobles  would  also  soon  be  unlocked.  While  oii  this 
subject  we  cannot  but  address  the  well-known  summons  to  Austria, 
the  possessor,  by  conquest  and  inheritance,  of  the  archives  of  Prague 
and  of  Venice,  as  well  as  of  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixcn ; — 

"Auf,  macbtiges  Oeaterreich! 
Vorwiirta  \  Thu's  den  andem  gleicb  I  " 

We  miss  from  the  present  Easter  catalogue  a  new  volume  of  Pn- 
lacky's  HUtory  of  Bohemia. 

Leutsch  has  published  a  critical  essay  on  the  Belgtc  of  Julius 
Cfesar. 

In  Natural  History,  Reichenbachs  'Icones  Flora*  Gcrmanico'/  of 
which  several  numbers  have  appeared,  should  have  been  noticed 
earlier.  A  'Cabinet  of  Concholoffj*,'  by  Martini  and  Chenmitz,  in 
forty-three  numbers — Berge's  *  Kiifcrbuch,'  or  the  natural  history 
of  beetles — and  Siissmilch's  *  Birds  of  Europe/ — deserve  attention. 
Dr.  J.  Roth  has  published  a  treatise  on  globular  formations  in  Mine- 
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nUj  and  lUeir  effects  as  displayed  on  their  characteristic  distinctioiis  ; 
and  M.  Hartmann  a  work  on  *  Gasteropodes'  found  in  the  earth  and 
in  fresh  water.  M.  Koch,  of  the  forest  department  in  Bavaria,  has 
published  a  work  on  '  Arachnidete.' 

In  Philology  we  notice  Wilhelm  Grimm's  second  edition  of '  Graf 
Rudolph/  and  Kauslers  'Illustrations  of  old  Netherlandish  Poetry  and 
Laterature.* — Theodore  Benfey  has  produced  a  work  which  must  be 
valuable  to  students  of  Biblical  Antiquities  as  well  as  the  friends  of 
oriental  literature,  entitled  *The  Relation  between  the  Egyptian 
Language  and  the  Semitic  Dialects.' 

Wachsmutirs  *  Hellenic  Antiquities'  have  advanced  to  the  seventh 
number  of  the  second  editioo.  A  series  of  biographies  of  distin- 
guished characters,  illustrative  of  the  rich  collection  of  modeni  Me- 
dals in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Vienna,  has  been  published  by  M. 
Bergmann,  Gustos  of  the  Museum. 

A  popular  System  of  Geology  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Von  Leonhard  of  Heidelberg.  In  Medicine,  Drs.  Maffey  and 
Rausch  have  written  on  the  degree  and  mode  of  human  degeneration, 
with  especial  relation  to  that  frequent  affliction  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries,— the  kind  of  idiotcy  called  "Cretinism"  in  the  Alp^. 

In  tlie  Periodical  Literature  of  Germany  a  new  historical  magazine, 
published  at  Berlin,  supported  by  M.  Boeckh  and  \V.  Grimm,  G.  H. 
Portz  and  L.  Ranke,  has  just  completed  its  firet  year.  A  second 
periodical  for  Legal  Science  presents  an  equally  imposing  list  of 
contributors,  including  Von  Savigny,  C.  F.  Eichhom,  RudorfT,  etc. 

The  character  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  most  recent  publications 
of  Germany  almost  precludes  a  notice  of  their  appearance  in  a  re- 
view of  the  scientific  productions  of  the  country.  The  iucrca>ed 
severity  of  the  censorship  in  Prussia,  where  obnoxious  political  arti- 
cles are  now  not  only  suppressed  but  handed  over  to  the  police  to 
be  punished  directly  or  indirectly,  has  a  blighting  effect  upon  talent 
in  a  rountrj-  in  which  the  source  of  national  power  is  generally  re- 
cftgnii-ed  to  lie  in  mental  progress  and  freedom  of  thought.  Details 
of  piTstculing  trials  instituted  against  professors,  authors  and  depu- 
ties of  legislative  assemblies,  accompanied  by  tyrannical  or  sophisti- 
cal perversion  of  laws  and  legal  forms  by  judges  or  ministers,  have 
but  little  interest  for  foreign  countries  although  of  vital  local  im- 
portance. We  regret  to  see  a  lar^e  portion  of  every  German  cata- 
lr.;:ue  still  occtipied  with  puUlications  of  tills  kind,  the  enumeration 
of  wliich  wouhl  only  serve  to  blight  the  hopes  already  checked,  that 
England  and  Kurope  were  led  to  entertain  of  the  prospects  of  Ger- 
many on  the  visit  of  a  distinguished  guest  some  years  back.  As 
this  uttenipi  lo  su]'j)rcss  public  opinion,  as  might  easily  have  been 
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foreseen,  hai  given  but  a  fresh  stimulus  to  discontent,  and  called 
forth  less  measured  language  in  criticism  than  used  to  prevail,  it  was 
iokpossible  to  avoid  alluding  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  day.  But  we  forbear  from  entering  into  its  details, 
in  the  hope  that  the  causes  will  not  prove  permanent  which  to 
lamentably  divert  talent  from  its  true  field  of  activity.  Our  Quar- 
teriy  publications,  which  already  had  a  creditable  rival  in  Cotta's 
'  Vierteljahrschrift,'  have  found  a  second  in  a  Hungarian  Review 
published  in  German. 
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310;  stopping  of  trains,  311 ;  M. 
Teisserenc's  report  on  the,  304, 
312;  first  trials  of,  312;  Sir  F. 
Smith's  and  Prof.  Barlow's  report 
on  the,  314  ;  the  vacuum  required, 
315;  on  costsof  construction, 316; 
its  advantages  in  steep  inclines,  317; 
Mr.  Bergin's  remarks  on,  318  ;  dc- 
tailsof  the  relative  expensesof  work- 
ing, 319-324  ;  its  speed  does  not 
affect  cost,  320  ;  M.  Mallet  on  the 
economy  of  working  the,  322 ;  on 
the  maintenance  of  way,  i6. ;  its 
safety,  323-327  ;  means  of  stopping 
a  train,  328  ;  its  merits  as  com  pared 
with  the  locomotive  system,  329- 
334  ;  velocity  of  travelling  by,  329 ; 
cost  of  the  Dalkey  line,  333;  M. 
Teisserenc's  estimate  of  its  merits, 
334;  M,  Mallet's  first  report  on  the 
Dalkoy  railway,  335 ;  details  of  ex- 
periments, 336-338;  M.   Mallet's 


second  report,  339;  Sir  R.  Peel's 
remarks,  342 ;  its  advantages,  343. 

Auckland  (i-ord),  his  government  of 
India,  662. 

Austria,  paper  issues  of,  24  ;  metallic 
currency  of,  in  1815,  28  ;  national 
bank  of,  46;  lines  of  railroad  in, 
S44  ;  her  subjugation  of  Bohemia, 
446. 


B. 


Bank  of  England,  tstses  of  the,  34 ; 
original  charter  of  the,  28;  first 
issues  of  bank-notes,  ib. ;  bank 
issuei  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
trade,  31 ;  engagements  of  the,  33 ; 
credit  of  country  banks,  38  ;  duties 
of  a  national  bank,  39;  national 
credit  represented  by  banks,  40 ;  on 
colonial  banks,  42 ;  its  advances  on 
exchequer  bills,  44;  bonk  reatrtc- 
tion  act,  45 ;  imtionat  bank  of 
France,  (b, ;  national  bank  of  Au- 
stria, 46 ;  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  48 ;  banking  tnuMActioiiB 
in  the  East  Indies,  349. 

Bankers  of  London,  amtranto  pused 
through  their  houses  in  1840,  19. 

Baring  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  Row- 
land Hill's  services,  195, 

Barlow  (Prof.),  his  report  on  Ae  at- 
mospheric  railway,  314. 

Bavaria,  railroads  in,  346. 

Beard,  expression  imparted  by  the, 
208. 

Beattie  (Dr.),  his  estimate  as  a  poet, 
242. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles),  his  work  on  the 
Anatomy  of  Expression,  199;  his 
discoveries  in  the  nervous  sx-stera, 
200 ;  hisacquaintance  with  art,  201 ; 
on  the  senses  and  emotion,  203 ;  on 
the  expression  of  the  passions,  204  ; 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  206 ;  on 
the  expression  of  the  lips,  208  ;  re- 
marks on  pain,  209;  his  notes  on 
Michael  Angelo's  works,  210;  his 
criticism  on  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
212. 

BcrghauB  (M.)  on  the  gold  and  silver 
in  Europe  and  America,  28. 

Bergin  (Mr.),  on  the  economy  and 
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safety  of  an  atmosplieric  railway, 

318,  326. 
Bill0>  mercantile  tranBactions  assisted 

by,  36,  37. 
Blanc  (Louis),  his  '  Hiatoire  de  Dix 

Ans,'  U7;    his  attacks  on  Louis 

Philippe,   124 ;  his  hatred  of  En- 

g{and,13I ;  contributions  ofPolignac 

to  his  work,  135. 
Blow  (Dr.),  number  and  fate  of  his 

compositions,  103. 
Bohemia,  its  history  and  literature, 

445 ;  snbjagated  by  Austria,  446 ; 

cnltivatton  of  Slavonic  literature  in, 

447. 
Books  for  children,  69 ;  their  charac- 
ter in   different  periods,   70,   71; 

illustrated,  76;  school-books,  79; 

fairy-tales,  79>  Bl. 
Bordeaux,  steam-vessels  in  the  port 

of,  646. 
Borough,  origin  of  the  word,  278. 
Boyce  (Dr.),  his  collections  of  cathe- 
dral music,  103  ;  his  anthems,  105. 
Boyer,  his  pmidency  in  Hayti,  598. 
Brazil,  mines  of,  23;  number  of  slaves 

in,  585. 
Brissot,  his  rupture  with  Robespierre, 

616  J  his  speeches  in  the  Jacobins' 

Club,  621 }  reply  of  Robespierre  to, 

622. 
Broglie  (Doc    de),    his    report    on 

slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  559, 

604. 
Broufffaam  (liord)  on  the  character 

and  eloquence  of  Robespierre,  607, 

631. 
Buenos  Ayres,  production  of  the  mines 

of,  98. 
Biirger,  his  ballad  of '  Lenore,'  236. 
Burleigh  (Lord),  his  letter  respecting 

the  cathedral  choirs,  97. 


Gmw,  compared  with  Sulla,  416. 

Candahar,  British  armies  in,  649. 

Canterbury,  statement  by  the  minor 
canons  of,  ill. 

Cariyle  (Mr.),  his  character  of  Robes- 
pierre, 607. 

Cakwright  (Dr.),  on  the  cathedral 
service  in  EUxabeth's  reign,  93. 


Catechisms,  instruction  by,  73. 

Cathedrals,  state  and  prospects  of  the 
service  in,  85 ;  '  Apology  for  the 
Cathedral  Service,'  86 ;  Mr.  Jebb's 
remarks  on,  67 ;  '  Choral  Service 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,' 
by  a  Temple  Bencher,  88  ;  consti- 
tution and  statutes  of,  ib. ;  statutes 
of  Gloucester  and  Rochester,  89 ; 
office  of  precentor,  90;  endow- 
ments for  the  offices  of  the  choir, 
91 ;  statutes  of  Durham,  ib. ;  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  dioris- 
ters,  92 ;  '  Injunctions'  of  £dward 
VI.,  ib. ;  attacked  by  the  Puritans, 
93 ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  support  of, 
94 ;  Tallis  and  his  contemporary 
composers,  96  j  early  attack  on 
choir  property,  97;  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  on  the  cathedral 
choirs,  98 ;  church  composers  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  101 ;  Pur- 
cell,  102 ;  appointment  of  com- 
poser to  the  king,  ib. ;  Blow's  com- 
positions, 103 ;  the  cathedral  libra- 
ries,104;  decline  of  cathedralmusic, 
ib.  I  Dr.  Ooft's  works,  106 ;  reve- 
nues of  the  choin,  107 ;  capitular 
violation  of  the  statutes,  108 ;  mi- 
nor-canons and  iay-clerks,  109; 
salaries  of  the  choir,  110;  Mr. 
Jebb's  remarks  on  the  choirs,  111; 
Norwich  cathedral,  112;  Tallis'  ser- 
vice, 113;  theservicein  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  114, 1 16. 

Catholic  (Roman)  church,  compared 
with  the  chureh  of  England,  146; 
doctrineofinfaltibleauthorityofthe, 
161. 

C^ubool,  disasters  at,  647 ;  General 
Pollock's  successes  at,  650. 

Cayenne,  slave  population  of,  585. 

Charles  I.,  state  of  church  music  in 
his  reign,  99- 

CTharies  IL,  state  of  the  cathedral 
choirs  under,  100 ;  the  drama  in  his 
reign,  j|09v 

Child  (Dr.),  anecdote  of,  99. 

Children,  books  proper  for,  69 ;  educa- 
tion of  the  reason  and  imagination 
in,  72,  74;  on  forming  the  taste 
of,  75 ;  illustrated  books  for,  76 ; 
school-books  for,  79 ;  value  of  ima- 
gination to,  81. 
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Chili*  gold  and  silver  mines  of*  22. 

China,  T.  Manning's  visit  to,  329. 

Choirs,  cathedral,  members  of  the,  89, 
91 ;  Qneen  Elizabeth's  injunction 
for  the  support  of,  95 ;  their  original 
state  and  maintenance,  97;  early 
attack  on  the  property  of,  t6. ;  their 
state  under  the  Stuarts,  99 ;  reve- 
nues and  endowments  of  the,  107 ; 
their  spoliation,  108 ;  station  of  the 
members  of.  111. 

Christianity,  earty  corruptions  of,  143; 
scriptural  and  church  authority, 
145 ;  the  moral  obligations  of,  158 ; 
the  spirit  of  scriptoral,  165 ;  in 
Gaol,  in  the  sixth  century,  289- 

Chnrch  (the),  authority  of,  137 ; 
Dr.  Hampden's  remarks  on,  140 ; 
on  the  o^olidty  of,  141 ;  early 
doctrines  in,  143 ;  questimi  of  the 
true  church,  145 ;  Dr.  Hampden 
on  church  authority,  A;  differ- 
ences between  those  of  Rome  and 
England,  146 ;  modified  views  of 
church  authority,  147 ;  grounds  of 
Protestantism,  148;  on  the  unity 
of  the,  153;  the  Catholic  church, 
154;  apostolic  succession,  156;  Dr. 
Hawkma'  work,  157;  doctrine  <^ 
infallible  authority  in,  161 ;  foun- 
dation of  Protestantism,  162;  its 
influence  on  Gaol  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 289 ;  on  the  authority  of  the, 
421 ;  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI„  424,  423  ;  under 
Elizabeth,  427,  432 ;  its  spirit  at 
the  present  day,  433. 

Clavigero  (the  Abbe)  on  the  origin  of 
the  Mexicans,  53. 

Clegg  (Mr.),  his  patent  for  the  atmo- 
spheric railway,  309. 

Climate,  its  effects,  in  different  coun- 
tries, 569. 

Clodowig,  his  death,  283. 

Clover,  first  introduced  into  England, 
463. 

Coal,  price  of,  in  France,  S48. 

Coffee,  imports,  exports  and  prices  of, 
25. 

Coins,  oriein  of,  3 ;  ancient  Greek 
and  Persian  money,  5,  6 ;  Roman, 
S  ;  assay  of  denarii,  9 ;  early  French 
coins,  10;  Tower  and  Troy  weight, 
1 1 ;   depreciation  of  English  gold 


coin  in  different  reigns,  IS ;  depre- 
dation of  French  coins,  14 ;  aae  of 
gold  and  silver  for  trade,  16;  weigjbit 
and  value  of  the  different  Euiopean 
coins,  18 ;  uncertain  state  of  tfae 
currency  of  Kngland,  SO;  reiatbe 
value  of  coin  and  credit.  36, 37* 

Colonies,  their  value  to  Fjigland,  90 ; 
resources  of  our,  3S ;  banks  reqiured 
in  the,  42;  slave,  55^-605;  co- 
lonial laws,  597 ;  obstacles  to  the 
prosperity  of  En^ish,  599-603. — 
(See  olfo  Si.Avs-TaADK.) 

0>hmibia,  slave  population  of,  585. 

Columella,  on  economy  of  hnsfaandry, 
465. 

Comedy,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL, 
509 ;  characteristics  of  writen  of, 
511. 

Commerce,  great  houses  of,  in  tlie 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  23; 
high  prices  injurious  to,  39;  in- 
crease of,  41. 

Copan,  ruins  of,  57.  58. 

Com,  prices  from  1773  to  1793,  468; 
prices  during  the  vrar,  469 ;  effect 
of  restrictive  laws  on  tbe  price  of, 
471. 

Corn-laws,  of  1773  and  1791,  dkcir 
effect,  468 ;  ineffidoicy  of  the  law 
of  1815,  470;  their  ciectB  on  fiu-- 
mers  with  small  'Tif^\  478. 

Cotton,  imports,  exports  and  prices  of, 
25. 

Credit,  true  nature  of,  29,  33 ;  repre- 
sented by  currency,  36 ;  in  France 
and  England,  37 ;  on  the  l^:islative 
regulation  of,  39 ;  national  credit 
dependent  on  the  trader,  40;  natural 
adjustment  of,  48. 

Croft  (Dr.),  his  genius  and  composi- 
tions, 105. 

Cromwell,  his  protecti<Hi  of  church 
music,  100. 

Cuba,  present  state  of  the  slave-trade 
at,  584. 

Currency,  depreciation  of  a  metallic, 
9  ;  English  gold  coin  depreciated  id 
various  reigns,  12 ;  table  of  depre- 
ciation of  French  coins,  1 4  ;  value 
of  gold  for  trade,  16  ;  weight  an  J 
value  of  European  coins,  IS;  its 
fiuctuating  value  in  England,  20; 
paper-issues  in  Europe,  24  ;  metal- 
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lie  currency  of  Europe,  25 ;  its 
effects  on  prices,  26;  silver  cur- 
rency in  France,  ifr. ;  value  of  dif- 
ferent metals  for,  34 ;  necessity  of 
a  paper  currency,  36 ;  natural  ad- 
justment of  credit  and  currency,  48  ; 
Mr.  Tooke's '  Inquiry  into  the  Cur- 
rency Principle/  347. 
Czecks,  history  of  the,  456,  458. 


Daendals  (Gen.),  his  government  of 
Java,  599. 

JDalkey  railway,  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion, 333;  extracts fromM.  Mallefs 
first  report  on  the,  335  ;  details  of 
experiments  on  the,  336-338 ;  M. 
Mallet's  second  report  on  the,  339. 

Danube,  countries  bordering  on  the, 
442. 

Dean,  extract  from  his  oath,  89 ;  spo- 
liation of  CTthedral  choirs  by  deans 
and  chapters,  108. 

Denarixis,  value  of  the,  8  ;  compara- 
tive assays  of,  9. 

Denis  (M.),  table  of  depreciation  of 
French  coins  by,  14. 

Denmark,  her  slave  colonies,  585. 

Dockwra  (Mr.),  founder  of  a  penny- 
post;  196. 

Dniinage,  benefits  to  the  land  from, 
481;  improvements  in  tile-draining, 
462. 

Drama  (the),  of  Italy  compared  with 
Shakspeare,  370;  Schiller's  'Don 
Carlos,'  373 ;  analysis  of  Alfieri's 
'  Filippo,'  374-379 ;  ^Eschylus  and 
Alfieri  compared,  380-385 ;  poetry 
of,  502 ;  acted  and  unacted,  503 ; 
its  alleged  decline,  504  ;  of  Greece 
and  Spain,  506  ;  influencesofsociety 
upon,  509;  writers  of  comedy,  5  IT; 
as  related  to  art,  513 ;  the  comedy 
of  'Money,'  514;  'Old  Maids,' 
515 ;  the  old  and  modem  drama- 
tists compared,  519;  Talfourd's 
'Ion,' 520;  'GIencoe,'523;  Grif- 
fin's'  Gisippus,'  527 ;  the  historical 
drama,  530 ;  Shakspearc's  histori- 
cal plays,  534  ;  Sterling's  '  Straf- 
ford,'536,  541. 


Ducie  (Lord),  his  agricultural  im- 
provements, 497< 

Dudgeon  (Mr.),  his  essay  on  Scotch 
agriculture,  468. 

Durham,  statutes  of  the  cathedra)  of, 
91. 


£. 


East  India  Company,  banking  ope- 
rations of  the,  349 ;  credits  given  to 
English  merchants  by,  353. 

Edward  VI.,  his  'Injunctions,'  92; 
progress  of  the  Reformation  under, 
425. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  profits  of  trade  in 
the  reign  of,  1 5  ;  state  of  the  church 
under,  93 ;  her  support  of  cathe- 
dral worship,  94  ;  her  warrant  for 
impressing  singing-boys  ib. ;  extract 
from  her  '  Injunctions,'  95 ;  her 
view8oftheReformation,4I9;  state 
of  England  under,  427 ;  her  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government,  429- 
432 ;  state  of  farming  in  her  reign, 
461 ;  sketch  of  society  under,  507. 

Ellenborough  (Lord),  his  government 
of  India,  646 ;  his  notification  of 
October  1842,  650;  his  proclama- 
tion respecting  the  gates  of  Som- 
nauth,  652 ;  his  preference  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  service,  654  ; 
letter  from  Lord  Wellesley  to,  658  ; 
character  of  his  government,  660 ; 
his  condemnation  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's government,  662 ;  review  of 
his  career,  665 ;  his  recall,  666. 

England,  currency  question  of,  19; 
her  colonies,  30 ;  metallic  and  paper 
issues  of,  24  ;  gold  and  silver  issues 
in  1815,  28  ;  state  of  credit  in,  37; 
popularfeelingtowardsFrance,  133; 
French  post-office  treaty  with,  192 ; 
the  English  and  Italian  drama  com- 
pared, 37l»  380;  present  state  of, 
391 ;  compared  with  France  and 
Rome,  392 ;  number  of  steamers 
in,  545 ;  her  advantages  for  steam 
navigation,  548  ;  navy  of,  551 ;  her 
colonial  laws,  597 :  her  commerce 
with  Holland,  602. 

Exchequer-bills,  advances  by  the  Bank 
on,  44. 
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Fairy. 
79-61. 

WMk,  on  tbs  flHKHt  oT 
autt«9o<;i»9,10O. 

Fiumiag,  in  EliabcCb's  nign,  40l| 
VIctA  aoocMiDt  <<  403;  aodiot 
teonra  of  land,  464 ;  incSoaniiai  at 
waate  landa»467t  pnoparitjrof  Ar- 
man  from  1705  to  181S«  46B; 
heny  landa,  47S|  ot  h^  aoOa, 
473 1  rtpoffto  of  Hie  iwmmiftiw  on 
agricoltiua  (18S6),  474 1  want  of 
eaintal  to  tanant  fluman,  477 1 
beocfiti  of  dfainage,  481 1  aafaooU 
Dloa^ltui^  483  i  clayed  laiida,485 ; 
nurmug  in  Hartfoidihiniff487}  of 
down-lands,  480. 

FaroEepora,  army  of  marra  amwuMad 
at,  652. 

Fendaliam,on  tlia  caoaaa  of  ita  daeline, 
S70. 

'  FUippo,'  ramarka  on  Alflari'a  play  of, 
874,  879. 

Fine  Arts  (the),  on  the  anatomy  of  as- 
presiioa  inj  190 1  connectioD  of  art 
and  Ktence,  303, 210, 313 }  Boureea 
of  emotion,  303  {  on  expreuion  and 
pa«aion,  306  }  anatomy  of  the  eye, 
306 1  notes  on  Michael  Angelo's 
works,  210-313  {  the  Dying  GU- 
diatort  313. 

Flax,  imports  and  exports  of,  26. 

Fleto*  his  account  of  ancient  farming, 
463. 

France,  early  coins  of,  10 ;  deprecia- 
tion of  coins  in,  14 ;  issues  of  the 
bank  of,  24 ;  her  silver  currency,  36 ; 
her  gold  and  silver  currencyin  1615, 
28 ;  state  of  credit  in,  37 ;  national 
bank  of.  45 ;  revolution  of  1830  in, 
118;  atlminitttration  of,  119;  ac- 
ceuiou  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  132 ; 
chnractor  uf  Louis  Philippe,  133  ; 
tho  present  government  of,  124  ; 
didturbaiices  at  Lyons  and  Paris, 
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548}  oa  »  atnaa-Mfft^  M4| 

nnmber  oc  ncndi  ateasHniy  M6| 
dfOdaiK^  flf  ffwwnnicrtrm  ii^ 
M7;  pncaoCeoalaadimnBuSat 
worin  on  tim  TtmAtSmmctimi^ 
A59,0O4»  atatocTlba  nipam  ia 
the  nencb  Uaada,  670-488:  «o- 
lonial  law  oC  678;  cowma  oT  Ai 
slave  population  In  tbe  FVencfc  e»- 
lonica,  688.  686}  Botapiane  aa6 
^  Cmiatttnaai  AaaanMty,  008  ti 
9tq, ;  pnUicatioB  at  Bobuiyittiirt 
praen  by  tba  finuwiMiil,  016| 
BnsBot  and  the  Gvoodiata*  flUls 
Robeapiene'a  ■pawchai  in  die  M- 
tional  ConTandovL  $Hi  tfca  Aa%B 
of  Tenor.  633t  iiM  4i  FAn 
8apr6ma»  636. 
Franks,  origin  of  fSia  name,  1V9* 
Fr^^nde,  history  qC*  884. 


O. 


Garat  (M.),hia  interview  with  Robes- 
pierre, 631. 

Gaul,  early  history  of,  377 ;  ita  state 
in  the  sixth  century,  283  ;  partitioa 
of,  383;  HUperic  and  Frmfoode, 
384  i  Sighibert,  ib,  %  early  innaHice 
of  the  raorch  on,  389. 

Germany,  writers  of,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 316;  translatora  of  German 
poetry,  336  ;  early  history  of,  877; 
railways  finished  or  projected  in, 
344-346 ;  metallic  currency  of  the 
states  of,  46 ;  recent  literature  of, 
355  i  censorship  of  the  press  in, 
670. 

Gibbon,  remarks  on  his  hiatory,  343. 
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Girondists,  their  struggle  with  Robes- 
pierre, 616;  their  attack  on  Robes- 
pierrc  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  620, 
623 ;  defeated  by  Robespierre,  626 ; 
their  fall,  631. 

'  Gisippus/  Mr.  Griffin's  play  of,  537. 

'  Gtencoe.'  extracts  from  the  tragedy 
of,  524. 

Gloucester,  statutes  of  the  cathedral 
of,  89. 

Gnosticism,  theories  of,  139. 

Gold,  sources  whence  derived  in  an- 
tiquity, 4;  depreciation  of  gold  coins 
in  various  reigns,  13 ;  its  value  for 
trade,  16;  estimate  of  the  quantity 
in  Europe,  23. 

Goulbum  (Mr.),  his  reply  to  Rowland 
Hill  on  his  dismissal,  193. 

Gracchus,  history  of  Tiberias,  393  ; 
proposes  the  agrarian  law,  396  ; 
policy  of  Caius,  398 ;  now  consti- 
tution planned  by  Caius,  401. 

Greece,  ancient  coinage  of,  5  ;  on  the 
drama  of,  606. 

Grcgorius,  bishop  of  Tours,  291. 

GriflSn  (G.),  his  play  of  '  Gisippus,' 
527. 

Grindal  (Archbishop),  his  character, 
431. 

Guadaloupe,  effects  of  slavery  in,  576; 
slave  population  of,  582. 

Guadet,  his  contest  with  Robespierre, 
630. 

Guiana,  slave  population  of«  683. 


H. 


Hampden  (Dr.),  bis  sermons  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  136, 139. 
145 ;  on  the  present  views  of  the 
church,  140;  on  the  consequences 
derived  from  church  authority,  145  ; 
on  the  churches  of  Rome  and  En- 
gland, 146. 

Handley  (Mr.  H.),  his  account  of 
clay-farms,  477. 

Barley  (C.  Girling),  notice  of,  261. 

Havre,  steamers  in  the  port  of,  546. 

Hawkins  (Dr.),  his  work  'The  Apo- 
stolical Succession,'  136,  157. 

Hayes  (Dr.),  bis  account  of  the  cathe- 
dral choirs,  107. 


Hayti,  effects  of  slave  emancipation 
in,  695 ;  successive  rulers  of,  596. 

Heart,  on  the  functions  of  the,  203. 

Hemp,  imports  and  exports  of,  25. 

Henry  VIH.,  cathedral  statutes  re- 
modelled by,  88;  his  part  in  the 
Reformation,  424. 

Henslow  (Prof.),  on  the  effects  of 
penny  postage,  l7l. 

Hereford  cathedral,  Lord  Burleigh's 
letter  respecting  the  choir  of,  97. 

Hexameters,  specimens  of  English, 
238. 

Heylyn,  on  the  state  of  the  English 
church,  93,  95. 

Hill  (Rowland)  on  'The  State  and 
Prospects  of  Penny  Postage,'  166 ; 
on  the  blunders  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  173 ;  his  post-office  calcu- 
lations, 174 ;  on  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  penny  postage,  177 ;  his 
estimate  of  postage  revenue,  178; 
on  post-office  economy,  180;  on 
the  delivery  of  letters  in  London, 
182 ;  his  plan  for  rural  post-offices, 
183-185;  on  a  parcel-post,  188; 
on  registration  of  letters,  189;  on 
the  postal  treaty  with  France,  192  ; 
his  dismissal  from  the  Post-office* 
193 1  Treasury  minute  referring  to, 
194;  Mr.  Baring's  remarks  on,  195; 
history  of  the  Post-office,  196 ;  tes- 
timonial to,  354. 

Hilperic  and  Fn^^gonde,  history  of, 
384. 

Hindoo  and  Slaavic  mythology,  re- 
semblances in  the,  453. 

History,  remarks  on  the  science  of, 
373,  281 ;  its  value  to  the  drama, 
533. 

Holland,  slave  population  of  her  colo- 
nies, 585 ;  her  colonies  assisted  bv, 
599;  commerce  of  England  with, 
602. 

Hook  (Dr.),  on  the  right  of  private 
judgement.  152, 

Hume,  on  his  merits  as  an  historian, 
243. 

Hungary,  importance  of  railroads  to, 
345 ;  the  kingdom  of,  founded  by 
the  Magyars,  455. 

Huns,  migration  of  the,  455. 

Hunt  (Leigh),  his  writings,  530. 

Husbaodry,  in  England  previous  to 
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the  ReformatioD,  463 ;  introdoctioD 
of  clover  and  tamips  into  Eng^d, 
463;  advantages  of  renting  land, 
465 ;  rise  and  progress  of  modem 
British,  466 ;  inclosure  of  wastes, 
467 ;  profits  on  heavy  and  li^t 
lands,  472, 473;  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of,  475;  the  English 
Agricultoral  Society,  476;  obista- 
clcs  to  improvements  in,  477 ;  out- 
lays on  land  required  in,  480 ;  effects 
of  draining,  481 ;  subsoil  ploughing, 
482 ;  mixture  of  soils,  485 ;  down- 
pastures,  489;  io  the  West  Indies, 
591. 


Imagination,  in  children,  81. 

Imports  and  exports,  their  average 
in  1809-1812  and  1833-1837.  25; 
increase  of  our,  30. 

Incloaure-acts,  remarks  on  the  ope- 
ration of,  4C7. 

'  Injunctions/  of  Edward  VI.,  92  ;  of 
Elizabeth,  95. 

India,  quantities  of  gold  obtainedfrom, 
6  ;  value  of  tlic  resources  of,  32 ; 
importance  of  railroads  to,  346 ; 
banking  transactions  of  East  India 
merchants,  348  ;  report  of  the  East 
India  and  China  Association,  349; 
Lord  ICUcnborough's  governmentof, 
C4G  ;  native  misgovcrnment  of,  C53 ; 
the  military  and  civil  service  in, 
654  ;  negotiations  with  the  Ameers 
of  .Sindc,  059;  Lord  Auckland's 
government  of,6C2;  British  military 
power  in,  C65 ;  Lord  Ellenborough's 
recall,  G60. 

'  Ion,'  extracts  from  Talfourd's  tra- 
gedy, of,  520. 

Ireland,  bank-notes  circulated  in,  348; 
advantages  of  railroads  to,  344  ; 
stenmera  in  the  ports  of,  545,  546. 

Iron,  its  price  in  France,  548. 

Italy,  her  trade  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 1 1 ;  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of,  3C9 ;  Italian  and  Teutonic  art 
distinguished,  371.  380;  municipal 
towneof,  under  ancient  Rome,  405  ; 
war  of  the   Italian  allies  against 


SoDa,  411 ;  effects  of  dimafte  ia, 
569. 


J, 


Jacob  (W.),  his  '  Historr  of  the  Pre- 
doDs  Metals,'  1;  hisesitimateoftiie 
gohl  and  silver  in  Europe,  23 ;  on 
prices  and  cnrrency,  31. 

Jacobin  Club  (the),  speeches  of  Ro- 
bespierre in,  616,623;  speeches  of 
Brissot  and  Goadet  in,  621. 

Jamaica,  state  of  the  hospital  at,  569. 

Java,  on  the  govemmeatand  state  of, 
599;  prices  of  Jara  sugar,  «0i; 
British  competition  in  sncar  pro- 
duce with,  603. 

Jebb  (Rev.  J.),  hia  '  Cborml  Service  of 
the  Church,'  83 ;  on  the  derical 
and  lay  members  of  the  choirs,  110; 
on  the  neglect  of  the  cathedra]  ser- 
vice, 87 ;  on  the  duties  of  the  pre- 
centor, 90. 

Jelalabad,  siege  of,  648,  649. 

Joinville  (Prince  de),  his  'Note*  on 
the  French  navy,  54 1 ;  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  steam-navy,  544,  553 ; 
his  error  respecting  the  British  navy, 
551. 

Jones  (G.),  his  '  History  of  Ancieot 
America,'  49 ;  defects  of  his  work, 
54  ;  on  the  distinction  of  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  55 ;  his  theories  on 
Mr.  Stephens'  Mexican  discoveries, 
57;  on  the  Tyrians  and  early  Mexi- 
cans, 59;  his  description  of  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  63;  extracts  from 
his  work,  65-67. 


K. 


Kentucky,  population  of  the  state  of, 

587. 
Khyber  Pass  (the),forced  bvtheBritish, 

C49. 
Knowles  (Sheridan),  his  play  of '  Old 

Maids,' 515. 
Kossova,  defeat  of  the  Serbians  at, 

444. 

u 

Labour,  on  the  remuneration  of,  561, 
Lafayette,  his  private  life,  262. 
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Land,  abrogation  of  feudal  tenures  of, 
463 ;  advance  of  renta  during  the 
war,  468 ;  improved  cultivation  of, 
472  ;  effects  of  short  leases,  480 ; 
outlays  required,  ib.  \  on  draining 
heavy  lands,  48 1 ;  subsoil-ploughing, 
482 ;  amalgamation  of  soils,  484  ; 
its  productive  capability,  486 ;  par- 
ticulars of  light-land  farms,  487 ; 
down-land  farms,  489;  landlords' 
improvements  of,  493 ;  benefits  of 
draining,  496. 

Landelie  (M.  de  la),  his  pamphlet  on 
the  French  navy,  541,  567. 

Latimer  (Bishop),  on  the  state  of 
farming  in  his  time,  461. 

Latrobe  (Rev.  J.  A.),  his  '  Music  of 
the  Church  considered,'  83. 

Lay-derks,  appointment  of,  89 ;  how 
paid,  109 ;  on  their  present  state, 
111. 

Leases,  the  advantages  of  long,  460, 
486. 

Leavitt  (Rev.  J.),  his  statistics  of 
American  population,  587. 

Leeks,  history  of  the,  456,  458. 

Lefevre  (Mr.  Shaw),  on  the  means  of 
agricultural  improvement,  475. 

Leicester  (Earl  of),  his  improvements 
in  agriculture,  484. 

'Lenore.'translations  of  Bilrger's  bal- 
lad of,  236. 

Letters,  increasednumber  sentthrough 
the  Post-office,  172 ;  returns  of  in- 
land and  foreign,  176;  proposed 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of, 
179 ;  post  delivery  in  London,  181 ; 
rural  distribution  of,  183-185 ;  se- 
curity of  correspondence,  188 ;  re- 
gistration of,  I89> 

Lichfield  (Lord),  his  statements  re- 
lative to  penny-postage,  173. 

Liebig  (Prof.),  his  '  Organic  Chemis- 
try,' 460. 

Lips,  expression  in  the,  208. 

Lisbon,  the  libraries  and  archives  of, 
255. 

London,  post-office  delivery  of  letters 
in,  181. 

Louis  Philippe,  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, 123;  his  conduct  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  1832,  126;  lettertothe 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  bis  accession, 
128 ;  policy  of  his  goveroment,  133. 


Louis  XVI.,  speeches  of  Robespierre 
on  the  trial  of,  627* 

Lovelace  (Lord),  economy ofhis  farms, 
483. 

Lowtiier  (Lord),  on  post-office  re- 
forms, 196,  197. 

Loyd  (3.  J.),  hb  '  Remarks  on  the 
Circulation,'  etc.,  1 ;  on  the  '  King's 
currency, '  47* 

Lyons,  the  insurrection  at  (in  1831), 
136. 


M. 


Maberly  (Col.),  his  evidence  on  the 
penny  postage,  169, 175, 176, 182; 
on  the  security  of  correspoadence, 
188. 

M'Culloch  (Mr.),  on  the  royal  claim 
to  currency  issues,  47> 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  causes  ofhis 
reputation,  350;  compared  with 
Parr,  254. 

'  Madoc,'  criticism  of  Southey's  poem 
of,  358, 

Magazines  and  Reviews  ;■— early  state 
of  periodical  literature  iu  England, 
239. 

Magyars,  kingdom  of  Hungary  found- 
ed by  the,  455. 

Mallet  (M.),  his  report  on  the  atmo- 
spheric railway,  316;  on  the  eco- 
nomy of  workmg  the  atmospheric 
railway,  323 ;  on  its  safety,  324- 
327;  on  speed  in  railways,  332; 
extracts  from  his  first  report  on 
the  Dalkey  railway,  334 ;  his  second 
report  to  the  French  government, 
339. 

Manning  (Archdeacon),  his  work 
'The  Unity  of  the  Church,'  136, 
153-156. 

Manning  (Thomas),  sketch  of  his  life 
and  travels  in  Chma,  228 ;  his  large 
acquirements,  229. 

Manures,  known  to  the  ancients,  462. 

Marius,  his  character  and  acts,  403 ; 
his  struggle  with  Sulla,  410. 

Maroons,  account  of,  578. 

Marriage,  incompatible  with  slavery, 
580. 

Marseilles,  steamers  in  the  port  of> 
546,  549. 
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Marsh  (CharleB.  of  Norwich),  sketch 
of  his  life,  234. 

Martinique,  its  state  in  the  I7th  cen- 
tury, 567 ;  condition  of  the  negroes 
in,  676  ;  slave  population  of,  583. 

Mary  (Queen),  the  Reformation  in  the 
reign  of,  426. 

MedhuTBt  (George),  his  plans  for  tra- 
velling by  atmospheric  pressure, 
306-308. 

Medical  science,  proper  functions  of, 
201. 

MeroviDgians,  M.  Thierry's  history 
of  the,  270. 

Merowig.  history  of,  290-295. 

Metals,  their  value  as  a  medium  of 
currency,  34. 

Mexico,  origin  and  worship  of  the 
people  of,  53,  55,  57 ;  discoverers 
of  antiquities  in,  57 ;  analogies  of 
the  aborigines  with  theTyrians,  59; 
remains  of  Mexican  emblems,  60. 

Michael  Angelo,  notes  by  Sir  C.  Bell 
on  the  works  of,  210-212, 

Michigan,  statistica  of,  588. 

Micliiewicz  (M.)»  his  lectures  on  Sla- 
vonian literature,  437 ;  on  the  hi- 
story of  the  northern  tribes,  439 ; 
on  the  origin  of  the  Slavonian  reli- 
gion, 453. 

Miltun,  remarks  on  his  works,  244. 

Minor-Canon,  duties  of  a,  89>  112; 
now  paid  by  preferment,  108 ; 
'  Case  of  the  M  inor-  Canons  of  Can  - 
terbury,'  lU. 

Money,  history  of  itsadoption  in  trade, 
2;  origin  of  coining,  3,  4;  ancient 
coins  of  Greece  and  Persia,  6 ;  of 
Athens,  7  J  of  the  Romans.  8 ;  early 
French  coins,  10;  depreciation  of 
English  gold  coins  at  various  pc-  I 
riods,  12;  French  coins  depreciated,  j 
14  ;  mines  of  South  America,  22; 
European  issues  of,  24  ;  metallic 
currency,  25  ;  its  effects  on  prices,  ■ 
20 ;  French  silver  currency,  ib.  ; 
value  of  different  metals  for,  34  ;  a 
paper  currency  necessary,  36 ;  re- 
marks on  coin  and  credit,  3G-39 ; 
national  banks  of  France  and  Au- 
stria, 46 ;  bank  notes  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  348  ;  export  of  bullion 
from  London  to  the  East  Indies, 
353. 


Mongols,  race  of  the,  439;  their 
struggle  with  Russia,  440. 

Morton  (I.),  on  the  natnre  and  pro- 
perty of  soils,  460. 

Music,  degradation  of  cathedral  S5 ; 
Mr.  Jebb's  remarka  on  church  mn- 
sic,  87 ;  members  and  duties  of  the 
choirs,  89 1  office  of  precentor,  90; 
endowments  of  cathedral  du^rs, 
91  i  Queen  Elizabeth's  encoaiige- 
ment  of,  94 ;  her  '  Injunctioos'  r- 
specting,  95 ;  Tallia  and  his  coo- 
temporaries,  90 1  influence  of  tbe 
Stuarts  on,  98  i  MS.  in  the  Britiib 
Museum,  99  ;  Dr.  Child,  ib.  i  oalcr 
the  Protectorate,  100  ;  Dr.Tudwiy's 
coUectioD,101;  Purcell's  genius  ud 
works,  103  i  works  of  Blow  sad 
Boyce,  103;  decline  of  (»tbednlmih 
sic,  104 ;  Dr.  Croft,  105 ;  progrenof 
choirspoliation,  107 ;  minor-canons 
and  lay-clerks  how  paid,  108, 109; 
state  of  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  109, 
ll6i  Mr.  Jebb's  remarks  on  tbe 
choirs,  110  J  the  service  in  Norwich 
cathedral,  112  ;  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  114  ;  duties  of  tbe 
precentor  and  organist,  115;  ser- 
vice of  the  cathedrals  and  Catholic 
chapels  compared,  11^. 

Mythology  of  the  Siaavs,  453. 


N. 


Napier  (Sir  C),  his  negotiations  with 
the  Ameers,  659. 

Napoleon,  compared  with  Robespierre, 
636. 

Navy,  of  Great  Britain,  552. 

Negroes,  their  condition  in  the  French 
colonics,  5/0;  Hogging  of  a  slave, 
573 ;  revenge  practised  by  slaves, 
575  i  wages  of,  5/7  ;  maroons,  578 ; 
slave  families,  581. 

Nicholas  (the  Emperor),  his  corre- 
spondence with  Louis  Philippe,I28- 

Noble,  value  of  the  gold,  11  ;  the 
Uose-noble  of  different  nations,  17* 

Northmen,  their  invasion  of  the  Sla- 
vonic empire,  457,  453. 

Norwich,  choir  of  the  cathedral  of, 
112;  the  mere  bant- manufacturers 
and  clubs  of,  322  t  various  societies 
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of,  233, 234 ;  the '  Foreign Clab/  in, 
249. 


Ohio,  statiBtics  of  the  population  of, 

587. 
'  Old   Maids, '  Sheridan  Knowlee't 

play  of,  515. 
'  Oreste,'  examination  of  Alfieri's  play 

of,  380-385. 
Orgaoiet,  duties  of  a  cathedral,  114. 
Orleans,  accession  of  the  dynasty  of, 

1 22 ;  prospects  of  France  under  the 

family  of.  134. 
Outram    (Major),    his    recall    from 

Sindc,  659. 


P. 


Pain,  on  the  uses  of,  209. 

Palmer  (Rev.  W.),  his  'Treatise  on 
the  Church/  136,  144. 

Palmer  (Horsley)  on  national  banks, 
39. 

Palmer  (Mr.),  his  post.office  improve- 
ments, 197* 

Pantheism,  definition  of,  257. 

Paper-money,  of  various  European 
states,  24 ;  necessity  of  a  paper 
currency,  26,36 ;  first  issue  of  bank- 
notes, 28 ;  bank-notes  circulate  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  348. 

Paris,  insurrection  at  (1833),  136. 

Parker  (Archbishop),  his  character 
and  conduct,  429,  431. 

ParkerSociety,  the  publications  of  the, 
417. 

Parr  (Dr.),  his  character,  254. 

Parsons  (Mr.)  on  the  origin  of  the 
Americans,  52. 

Passions,  expression  of  the,  204. 

Paul's  (St.),  state  of  the  choir  in,  109, 
116. 

Peel  (Sir  R.)  on  competition  in  rail- 
ways, 342. 

Persia,  ancient  coinage  of,  6. 

Peru,  production  of  the  silver  mines 
in,  22 ;  number  of  slaves  in,  585. 

Pirn  (Mr.),  his  letter  to  the  £arl  of 
Ripon  on  the  atmospheric  railway, 
310. 


Pinkus  (Mr.),  his  patent  for  a  pneu- 
matic railway,  308. 

Plays. — Sft  Drama. 

Ploughing,  system  of  subsoil,  482. 

Poetry,  its  distinctive  character  In 
different  nations,  369 ;  comparison . 
of '  l.ear '  and '  Saul,'  370 ;  Alfieri's 
'  rdippo,'  374  ;  ^schylus  and  Al- 
fieri,  380-385 1  merits  of  Alfieri's 
poetry,  386,  389 ;  in  its  association 
with  verse,  388  ;  of  Russia,  441  j  its 
revival  in  the  present  century,  502 ; 
nature  of  dramatic  poetry,  505. 

Poland,  her  Slavonic  nationality,  438; 
her  early  literature,  441 ;  her  Sla- 
vonic character,  455. 

Polignac  (Prince),  his  contributions  to 
Louis  Blanc's  history,  136. 

Pollock  (Creneral),  his  defeat  of  the 
Afghans,  650. 

Post-office  (the),  report  from  the  com* 
mittec  on  postage,  166 ;  benefits  of 
penny  postage,  167 ;  select  com- 
mittee on,  168;  Col.  Maberly's 
evidence  on,  169  i  system  of  pre- 
payment, 170 )  letter  of  Prof.  Hens- 
low  on  penny  postage,  171 1  in- 
crease in  letters  posted,  172 ;  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  of,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Hill's  calculations,  174,  178  ;  the 
post-office  packets,  175;  returns 
of  inland  and  foreign  letters,  176; 
revenue  from  penny  postage,  177 » 
measures  of  improvement  not  yet 
effected  in,  179;  on  security  of 
correspondence  and  economy  d, 
160 ;  delivery  of  letters  in  London, 
181 1  rural  poet-offices.  183-186 ; 
plan  adopted  by  the  Treasury, 
186 ;  plan  of  a  parcel-post,  188  ; 
registration  of  letters,  189 ;  extra- 
vagant management  of,  190;  rail- 
way charges  for  the  mails,  191 ;  ar- 
rangements of  England  and  France, 
192;  Mr.  R.  Hill's  dismissal  from, 
193-195 ;  history  of,  196 ;  oppo- 
sition to  all  reform  in,  197. 

Potosi,  the  mines  of,  22. 

Powell  (Prof.),  his  work  'Tradition 
unveiled.'  138. 

Prebendaries,  office  and  duties  of»  90. 

Precentor,  his  office  in  a  cathedral 
choir,  90,  1 14. 

Prices,  table  of  various  articles  in 
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1810  and  1835,  25 ;  effects  of  cur> 
reDcyoQ^  26 ;  high  prices  injurious, 
38  ;  exchanges  regulated  by  market 
prices,  42. 

'  nophecyings/  instituted  in  the  reign 

.     of  Elizabeth,  430. 

Protectorate,  the  state  of  music  du- 
ring, 100. 

Protestantism,  the  true  basis  of,  147 ; 
involves  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment, 149.  159;  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  the  grounds  of,  161 ;  its 
real  tendency,  163 ;  present  oppo- 
nents of,  in  the  church,  421 ;  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  424, 
425 ;  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
427 ;  its  requirements  of  man,  435. 

Prussia,  the  currency  of,  24,  28 ;  the 
'  See-Handlung '  of,  46 ;  paper  is- 
sues of,  ib. ;  projected  railroads  in, 
345 ;  censorship  of  the  press  in, 
670. 

Purcell  (H.),  his  greatness  as  a  com- 
poser, 102 ;  commemoration  of,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  114. 

Puritans,  their  attack  on  cathedral 
worship  under  ICIizabcth,  93- 

Puscy  (Mr.),  on  the  benefits  of  drain- 
age, 481  ;  on  the  mixture  of  soils, 
485  ;  on  capital  and  long  leases  in 
farming,  486. 


R. 


Radegonde,  history  of,  298. 

Railways,  conveyance  of  the  mails 
by,  191  :  increase  of,  304  ;  plans  for 
applying  atmospheric  pressure  to, 
305, 309  ;  Clegg's  atmosi>heric  rait- 
way,  310;  comparative  costs  of 
construction,  31 6;  cost  of  working 
on  steep  gradients,  317.  318;  ge- 
neral expenses  of  working,  319; 
on  speed  and  economy,  320-322, 
329  ;  maintenance  of  way  on,  322  j 
M.  Mallet'sand  M.Teisserenc's  re- 
ports on  the  atmospheric  railroad, 
324,325  ;  comparativesafcty  of  the 
locomotive  and  atmosphericsystems, 
325,327;  meansofstoppingatrain, 
328  ;  cost  of  working  locomotives 
on  different  gradients,  330 ;  disad- 
vantages of  the  locomotive  system. 


331 ;  details  of  experiments  on  the 
Dalkey  railroad,  332,  335-338; 
various  reports  on,  339 1  compe- 
tition in,  342  ;  their  importance  to 
Ireland,  344 ;  railways  completed 
or  projected  in  Germany,  344-346 ; 
their  advantageous  application  oo 
sugar  estates,  591  • 

Reformation  (the),  principles  of,  147, 
149;  motives  of  the  first  Refonnen, 
150;  Anglo -Catholic  views  of,  155; 
present  views  of,  422;  Henry  VIII.'s 
share  in,  424 ;  under  Edward  VI^ 
425 ;  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  427. 

Reformers,  letters  of  the  early  Eoglisb, 
418  ;  causes  which  marred  the  En- 
glish  Reformation.  420;  motives  of 
the  early  Reformers,  421. 

Rents,  their  advance  from  1795  to 
1813,468. 

Rice,  cultivation  and  consumptioD  of, 
566. 

Robberds  (J.  W.),  his  '  Memoir  of 
William  Taylor,'  214  ;  remarks  on 
his  work,  216  ;  his  sketch  of  the 
Norwich  manufacturers,  222. 

Robertson  (Dr.),  on  the  early  peoples 
of  America,  52 ;  his  merits  as  an 
historian,  243. 

Robespierre,  works  relating  to,  606 ; 
his  character  and  talents,  60S,  6I4 ; 
his  speeches  in  the  Constiluent 
Assembly,  6I0  et  wq,  •,  h'vs  zeal  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  613; 
publication  of  his  papers,  615  ;  his 
rupture  with  the  Girondists,  616  ; 
his  speeches  against  Brissot,  618; 
in  the  National  Convention.  624, 
634  ;  his  speeches  on  the  king'strial, 
626  ;  attacks  on  the  Gironde,  629 ; 
Guadct's  reply  to,  630;  compared 
with  others  in  the  French  Rc^■ola- 
tion,  632 ;  change  in  his  conduct, 
634  ;  his  scheme  of  a  new  religion, 
r»35 ;  compared  with  Napoleon, 
636  ;  his  last  speech,  638 ;  close 
of  his  hfe,  641 ;  summary  of  his 
character,  643-645. 

Rochester  cathedral,  statutes  of.  89. 

Rome,  ancient  coinage  of,  8 ;  the 
church  of,  compared  with  that  of 
England,  146  ;  (ancient),  early  hi- 
story of,  393 ;  state  of  representa- 
tion in,  406 ;  the  Social  War,  407; 
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contest  of  Sulla  with  the  Italian  al- 
lies, 412 ;  SuUa's  constitation,  ih.  j 
state  of  agriculture  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 462, 465. 
Russia,  paper  issues  of,  24,  47  ;  gold 
and  silver  in  circulation  in  1815, 
28  ;  Russian  northern  discoveries, 
51 ;  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  Louis 
Philippe,  129;   on  an  alliance  of 
France  with,  132 ;  the  centre  of  the 
Slavonic  empire,  438 ;  her  struggles 
with  the  Mongols,  440;  early  lite- 
rature of,  441  ;  her  Slavonic  charac- 
ter, 455  ;  settlement  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians in,  456. 


S, 


Saint- Just,  his  character,  641, 

Sale  (General),  his  defeat  of  Akbar 

Khan,  649. 
Samuda  (Mr.)  on  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, 315  ;  on  maintenance  of  way 
with  stationary  engines,  322 ;  on 
the  safety  of  an  atmospheric  line, 
325 ;  on  the  disadvantages  of  the 
locomotive  system,  329-336. 
Sayers  (Dr.,  of  Norwich,)  writings  of, 

227. 
Scandinavians,  their  early  settlement 

in  Russia,  456. 
Schiller,  his  '  Don  Carlos/  373. 
Schoelchcr  (M.),  his  work  on  slavery 
in  the  French  colonies,  559 ;  on  the 
state  of  Martinique  in  1674,  567  ; 
on  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  570  ;  on 
the  state  of  the  negroes,  ib.;  his 
description  of  the  flogging  a  negro, 
573 ;  on  negro  revenge,  575 ;  his 
account  of  the  maroons,  578 ;  on 
the  state  of  Hayti,  595. 
Science,  on  the  benefit  of  cheap  post- 
age to,  171 ;  its  value  to  art,  202, 
210,  213. 
Scotland,  circulation  of  bank-notes  in, 
348 ;     value    of    land     in,    469 ; 
steamers  in  the  ports  of,  545,  54G. 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  his  translations 

from  German,  236. 
Seals,  value  anciently  attached  to,  3. 
'  See-Handlung,'  of  Prussia,  account 

of  the,  46. 
Senior  (N.  W.),  his  lectures  on  the 


transmission  of  predoaB  metals,  1 ; 
on  money  and  credit,  30. 
Serbia,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  444. 
Sludcspcare,  distinction  between  hia 
andAlfieri's  plays,  370;  'Lear'  com- 
pared with  Alfieii's  '  Saul,   371 ; 
his  historical  plays,  534. 
Sighibert,  account  of,  284. 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  his  English  heia- 

meters,  238. 
Silk,  trade  in.  and  prices  of,  25. 
Silver,  its  value  for  trade,  16  ;  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Potosi, 
22 ;  mines  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  23  ;  estimate  of  the  quantity 
in  Europe,  33;  silver  currency  in 
France,  26. 
Sinde,  Sir  C.  Napier's  negotiations  in, 
659 ;  conduct  of  the  Government  in, 
663 ;  defeat  of  the  Ameers  at  Mee- 
anee,  664. 
Slave-trade  (the),  economical  evils  of, 
561,  566 ;  effects  of  improvements 
in  agriculture  on,  567 ;  its  origin  in 
America,  ib. ;  its  rise  in  the  West 
Indies,    568;  practice  of  flogging, 
573 ;  revenge  practised  by  slaves, 
575  ;  poisons  used  by  the  .negroes, 
577 ;  maroons,  578  ;  marriage  in- 
compatible with,  580;  slave  expor- 
tations  from  Africa,  583 ;  present 
slave  population,  585;  emancipa- 
tion of,  594 ;  Hayti,  595  ;  the  Due 
de  Broglie's  report  on,  559,  604. 
Slavonic  empire,  nations  belonging  to 
the,   438,    448;    its    geograpmcal 
limits,  439  ;  early  literature  of  the, 
443;  Slavonic  literature  cultivated 
in  Bohemia,  447 ;  physical  Slavonic 
character,  448 ;  Slavonic  migrations, 
ib. ;    northern    boundary  of    the, 
449;  religion  of  the  Slaavs,  450; 
early  Slaavic    organization,  451 ; 
ancient  laws,  452;  mythology,  453 ; 
Slaavic  language,  454 ;  the  Mora- 
vians and  Magyars,  455 ;  invaded 
by  the  Northmen,  457  i  its  twofold 
division,  459. 
Smith  (Mr.)»  his  system  of  subsoil- 
ploughing,  482. 
Society,  its  changing  aspects  in  differ- 
ent ages,  507-509. 
Somnauth,   proclamation   respecting 
the  gates  of,  652. 
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Souther  (R.)*  his  correspondence  with 
William  Taylor,  317,  251  i  his  En- 
gliab  hexameters,  238;  his  literary 
and  political  views.  253 ;  visits 
Portugal,  365 ;  his  '  Madoc '  and 
'Curse of  Kehama,'  258, 259 ;  letter 
to  W.  Taylor  on  his  misfortunes, 
265  ;  letur  to  Dr.  Reeve,  267. 

Spain,  number  of  slaves  in  her  colo- 
nies, 585. 

Stanihurst,  hit  English  hexameters, 
339. 

Statutes  of  the  cathedrals,  of  Glou- 
cester and  Rochester,  89 ;  of  Ehir- 
ham,  91, 93  ;  their  spirit  and  inten- 
tion, 93 ;  what  they  require  of  the 
choirs,  107  ;  how  violated,  110. 

Steamers,  on  their  adaptability  to  na- 
val warfare,  544 ;  number  of  Bri- 
tish and  French,  646. 

Stephens  (Mr.),  his  discovery  of  an- 
cient Mexican  cities,  57. 

Sterling  (John),  his  tragedy  of '  Straf- 
ford,' 536-541. 

Sugar,  imports,  exports  and  prices  of, 
25;  estimates  of  working  sugar 
estates,  591 ;  improvements  in  boil- 
ing sugar,  592;  the  produce  of  sugar 
in  Java,  599 ;  proposed  alteration 
in  the  duties  on,  001. 

Sulla  (L,  Cornelius),  Dr.  Zacharia's 
history  of,  390  ;  his  struggles  with 
Morius,  411;  his  battle  with  thu 
Italian  allies,  412;  scheme  of  his 
constitution,  ib, ;  compared  with 
Caesar,  416. 

Surinam,  slave  population  of,  585. 

Sweden,  slave  population  in  her  colo- 
nies. 585. 


T. 


Talfourd  (Serjeant),  his  play  of '  Ion,* 
520. 

Tallis,  his  cathedral  service,  96,  113. 

Tallow,  imports,  exports  and  prices 
of,  25. 

Tartary,  theory  of  America  having 
been  peopled  from,  52. 

Taylor  (William),  his  life  and  writings, 
214;  his  German  studies,  216;  his 
correspondence  with  Southcy,  217  ; 
his  early  education,  218;  visits  Ger- 
many, 220 ;  his  powers  of  conver- 


sation, 323,  347 ;  account  of  \m 
mother,  ib. ;  his  intimacy  with  Br. 
Sayers,  236 ;  sketch  of  his  friend 
Thomas  Manning,  830;  visits  l^uis, 
233 ;  his  account  of  the  Nstionsl 
Assembly,  233 ;  societies  to  which 
he  belonged,  234  ;  his  translations 
from  the  German,  236  ;  his  English 
hexameters,  238 ;  his  contribotioos 
to  periodical  literature,  339;  his 
style.  240,  355  ;  his  criticism.  341 ; 
remarks  on  Beattie's  poetry,  S42 ; 
his  estimate  of  Gibbon,  Hume  snd 
Robertson,  843  ;  remarks  on  Hil- 
ton, 244  ;  letter  to  Dr.  Gooch.  Hi; 
his  daily  habits,  249 ;  compsnd 
with  Southey  and  Mackintosh, 250; 
his  comparison  of  Parr  and  Mic- 
kintosh,  254  ;  criticism  of  bis  ova 
style,  255  ;  on  Pantheism,  257;  ^ 
remarks  on  Southey's  '  Madoc '  sad 
'Kchama,'  258,  259;  on  Geraiu 
literature,  260 ;  his  account  of  La- 
fayette, 262 ;  extracts  from  the'Iris/ 
263;  his  reverses,  265  ;  letter  from 
Elton  Ilaraond  to,  266 ;  his  *  Hi- 
storic Sur\'ey/  269. 

Teisserenc  (M.),  his  description  of  the 
atmospheric  railway,  3i  J  :  on  loco- 
motive carriage  on  steep  incUnis, 
317;  on  the  use  of  statioaart*  en- 
gines in  railways,  320 ;  on  the 
safety  of  an  atmospheric  raiVway, 
325,  327  ;  his  coraparUon  of  the 
locomotive  and  atmospheric  rail- 
ways, 334. 

Texas,  slave  population  of,  5S5. 

Thcophrastus,  his  account  of  ma- 
nures, 462. 

Thierry  (A.),  his  *  Rectts  des  Muo. 
vingicns/  270;  character  of  his 
work,  2/3  ;  remarks  on  the  history 
of  France,  280. 

'Tomb-money,'  how  appropriated  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  109. 

Tooke  (T.),  his  'History  of  Prices/ 
1  ;  on  the  effects  of  the  bank  issui-s, 
43;  his  '  Inquirj- into  the  Currency 
Principle/  347. 

Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  his  organiza- 
tion of  free  labour,  595. 

Tower  and  Troy  weights,  1 1 . 

Trade,  the  history  of,  2;  early  means 
of  traffic,  3  i  in  the  middle  ages. 
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10;  of  Italy  in  the  14th  centmy, 
1 1  ;  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  pur- 
poses of,  15  ;  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, ib, ;  progress  of,  21 ;  neces- 
sity of  a  paper  currency  to,  26,  36 ; 
increase  of  trade  and  bank  issues, 
31 ;  prospective  increase  of,  32  ;  new 
calculations  from  the  increase  of, 
41,43;  on  a  tariff  of  wages,  125. 

Tribunes,  of  ancient  Rome,  their  of- 
fice, 40G,  413. 

Truth,  on  the  pursuit  of,  160;  on  the 
value  of  conviction  to,  163. 

Tudway  (Dr.)*  his  collection  of  church 
music,  100 ;  remarks  on  the  cathe- 
dral choirs,  101,  105. 

Turks  (the),  character  of,  440. 

Turnip,  introduced  into  England,  463. 

Tusser,  imprest  as  a  singing-boy  under 
Qaeen  Elizabeth's  warrant,  94. 

lyre,  analogies  of  the  Mexican  abori- 
gines with  the  Tyrians,  59  ;  Tyrian 
emblems,  60;  history  of,  61 ;  the 
siege  of,  62. 


U. 


Ukraine,  the,  442. 

United  States  (the),  silver  mines  of, 
23 ;  slave  population  of,  585  ;  sta- 
tistics of  the  population  of,  587. 

Ural  Mountains,  gold  obtained  from 
the,  4. 


V. 


Vallance  (Mr.),  his  patent  for  travel- 
ling by  atmospheric  pressure,  308. 

Varro,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 462. 

Vergniaud,  his  contest  with  Robes- 
pierre, C29. 


W. 


Wages,  on  a  tariff  of,   125;   causes 
which  regulate,  561. 


Walkden  (Mr.)  on  improt«ments  in 
down-land,  491 . 

Washington  (Gen.),  accounts  of  his 
habits,  254. 

Weights,  Tower  and  Troy,  1 1 . 

Welford  (Mr.)  on  the  agricultural 
state  of  England  in  1814-1822, 
470. 

Wellington  (Duke  ot)»  on  the  penny 
postage,  166. 

Wellesley  (Lord),  on  the  military  and 
civil  services,  658. 

West  Indies  (the),  currency  of,  19; 
rise  of  slavery  in,  568  ;  state  of  the 
negro  slaves  in,  570-582 ;  importa- 
tions of  slaves  into,  583  ;  present 
slave  population  in,  585  ;  state  of 
agriculture  in,  590 ;  effect  of  eman- 
cipation on  property  in,  594  ;  their 
competition  with  Java  in  sugar  pro- 
duce, 602. 

Westminster  Abbey,  state  of  the  choir 
in,  109  ;  commemoration  of  Purcell 
at,  114. 

Wheat,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of, 
from  1701  to  1760,  466. 

Whiter  (Waiter),  account  of,  230; 
his  etymological  studies,  231. 

Whitgift,  his  influence  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  431. 

Wicliffe,  his  part  in  the  Reformation, 
423. 

Wilde  (SirT.)  on  Mr.  R.  Hill's  dismis- 
sal from  the  Post-office,  194. 

Wiltshire,  downland  farms  in,  489. 

Wirtemberg,  net  of  railroads  projected 
in,  345. 

Wood  (Mr.),  his  table  of  the  powers 
of  locomotive  engines  on  railways, 
330. 

Wool,  average  imports,  exports  and 
prices  of,  25. 


Z. 


Zacharia  (Dr.),  his  history  of  L.  C. 

Sulla,  390. 
Ziirich  Letters,  of  the  early  English 

Reformers,  418. 
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